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PEEFACE. 

About the compiler of the chronicles whence most of the historical 
excerpts #n this book haye been taken, we know nothing save what his 
will reveals. He there described himself as ''Raphael Hollynshed of 
Bromecote [Bramcott] in the County of Warr[wick] ; and bequeathed all 
his property to "Thomas Burdett of Bromecote aforesaid Esq./’ whom he 
calls "my Master.” The will was made on October 1, 1678, and proved 
o%April 24, 1582.^ 

The first edition of Holinshed’s Ghronicles appeared in 1577» John 
Hooker alias .Vowell, Abraham Fleming, Francis Thynne, and others, 
produced a second edition, bringing down the English annals to January, 
1587. In this second edition the text was altered or modernized,^ and 
many new passages were added. 

The historical authority used for some of the plays (when other works 
were not consulted) was apparently the second edition of Holinshed. In 
the subjoined parallel columns certain different readings of the two 
editions are collatT:rtl; and a few enlargements of the second edition are 
noted^. The left-hand column’s references indicate the pages of this book, 
wh^ the later readings or fresh matter will be found. The right-hand 
co|umn gives references to the plays which have readings identical with or 
me the readings presented by the text of the second edition, or which 
Embody matter added to that edition. 


Camden’s I. cxlix, cl. For conjectures touching HolinsBed’s kindred, see 

the JDicMmaTy of WaUonal Biography^ under his name. 

' ^ ^ dozen textual changes were made, I give two 

thai yop hmm c^imies borne pwwris me] ed. 2 (p. 3 below). thM tom/rds me 
always home ed. 1. — sca/rslie} ed. 2 (p. 4 below), mnelh ed, 1. 



X 


PREFACE, 


Holinshed, cd. 2. 


Holinshbd, ed, 1, 




wUd^ p, 23, 

In this years , , , mknowne 
euent] p. 103. 
piekthanks'i p. 140, 

In this years to le secnc.l 
p. 158. 

allcdge eacr against the Icings of 
England in harre of their iust 
Uhl p. 169. 


forly 

Not in ed. 1, 


»» 

alledge to defeats the Kyngs of 
England of their iust . . . 
title 


dishonest]^ p. 169. 
who *oswf^e^ p. 170. 

Nmnbersi p 171* 
should shake the walles of the 
lest court in France, p. 173. 

dmlcdimil p. 177. 
ofensesl p. 177. 

die your taimie ground with 
your red hloud.} p. 186, 


vnhonest 
which usurped 
Eumeri 

shoulde Ireakeand latter downe 
the roofes of his houses alotit 
hys eares, 
destruction 
Not in ed. 1. 

make red your taumy ground 
with the effusion of Christian 
lloud. 


In time of this siege . . . here- 
after followeth,^ pp. 210- 
212 . 

for Mr pranks . . . and wUehesJ\ 
pp. 238, 239, 

Edward the third , ,*his grand- 
sire ; . , p. 256. 

Lionell the thvrd . . . died wUh- 
out issue,'] p. 257. 

And the said . . . same 
Edward,] p, 258. 
a taper in Mr hand,] p. 261 
crecded the lord Thomas, „saint 
Edwards ehamlcr,] p. 347. 

' . casting away,] 


his armie,] p. 
his armie ] p. 


p. 410. 

The oration 
414, 

The orcdion 
416, 

mooters meams, . . .] p. 417. 


Not in ed. 1. 


») 


>> 




if 

if 

if 


if 


ft 


ft 

Irothers meanes 


wihh] Macb. I iii, 40. 

Rich. IL, II. iY. 8. 

1 Hen. IV., HI. li. 25. 

2 Hen. IY , IY. 1V..125. 

There is no harre 
To make against your Migh* 
nesse daime] Hen, Y., I.'ii. 
34, 85. 

dishoTiest] Hen. V., I, ii, 49. 
who vsurpt] Hen. Y., I. li 69. 
Eumlers] Hen. Y., I. li 98. 
27iat all the Courts of France 
will he disturVd] Hen. Y., 
I, ii. 268, 

desolafion] HJ^n, Y., II. ii. 173. 
offenses] Hen. V., II. li, 181. 
We shall your tauyivy ground 
with your red Hood 
Discolour: . . .] Hen, Y., III. 

vi. 170, 171, 

1 Hen. YL, I. iL 


1 Hen. VI., T, iv. 

2 Hen. YL, IL ii. 10-20, 

2 Hen. YL, IL ii. 34-38. 

2 Hen. YL, IL ii. 44-62. 

2 Hen. YL,,IL iv. 16 (S. B,), 
Rich. HI., I. iii. 255, 256. 

Rich. III., y. ii. 20, 21. 

Rich. III., Y. iii. 236 (S. B.). 

Rich. III., T. lil 313 (S. B. 
in Qq.). 

Mothers costf] Rich, HI., Y. 
iii. 324. 


The second edition of Holinshed must haye been employed for those 
parts of Mtrmj Till, which are based on Cayendish’s lAfe of- Wolsey; if 
the dramatist did not resort directly to Stow,* in whose Chronicles of 
England, (1680) selections from this biography were first published. 

With r^ard to the wider question of source^ the reader will find 
that, in fm-, Qymbelim, and the historical plays preceding 1 Semy 
VI,, most of the borrowed action and dialogue can be illustrated by 
excerpts from Holinshed. Passages in the following plays — ^ndi traceable 
to Holinshed — are compared with other likely sources at the ref6l||nc^ 
^yen below : John (pp. 48-51) ; Bichard IL (p. 118) ; 1 Sen. IV. (pp. 
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139 n. 2, 141 n. 2) ; 2 Sen. IV. (p. 163) ; Sen. V. (pp. 172, 173 n. 1, 
185 n. 3, 186, 188). 

As most of the quotations from Holinshed, illustrating the three Parts 
of Henry VI., are paraphrases of Halle, it is generally impossible to 
determine which of these authorities was used, and I hate therefore in 
such cases added a reference to the latter chronicler. But, when Halle 
alone is cited, the reader will understand that the subsequent excerpt is 
not paraphrased or copied in the second edition of Holinshed.^ It is clear 
that the dramatist of The First Fart of Hewry VI. availed himself of 
accounts of Jeanne Dare, given by Holinshed (see pp. 210-212, 238, 239), 
which are not ^n Halle ; and we may conjecture that Holinshed’s paraphrase 
of Halle was the source of 1 Hen. VI, V. i. 5, 6. In the passage illustrating 
these lines (p. 234 below), both editions of Holinshed read peace for concorde, 
Holinshed has : “ exhorting them ... to conforme themselues to reason, 
... so. that, in concluding a godlie peace, they might receiue profit and 
quietnesse heere in this world,” &c. The equivalent words of Halle are : 
“exhorting . . . them, . . . that they would . . . conforme themselfes to 
reason, and to Godly concords, by the whiche they should reoeaue honor, 
profite, and eontinuall quietnesse in the worlde,” &c. LI 83 and 96, 96, 
^ct III. so. ii. (pp. 226, 226), were probably derived from Holinshed. 
Fabyan may have yielded some details in Act L sc. iii (p. 213), Act III. 
so. i. (p. 221), and Act HI. so. ii (p. 226). LI. 61-71, Act IT. sc. vii 
(p. 233), were copied from an epitaph published by Crompton and Brooke 
in 1699 and 1619, respectively.® 

The reviser who turned The Gvnt&niiofn, into The Second Part of Hmry 
VI. was indebted to Holinshed or Stow for York’s ftiU pedigree® (pp. 266- 
268). Amalgamated with the dramatic version of Cade’s revolt are many 
particulars — ^recorded by these chroniclers — of the villeins’ outbreak in the 
re%n of Eichard II. (pp. 271, 272, 272 n. 2, 273 n. 4, 277, 278). Eecourse 
to Holinshed (p. 251) is indicated by 11. 163, 164, Act I. sc. iii. ; and a hint 
for the Entry at Act II. sc. iv. 1. 16, was probably taken from his chronicle 

261). The excerpts from Holinshed (pp. 246-249, 281), and from Stow 
(pp. 253, 261), may be regarded as possible sources of the play both in its 

1 HoSjC, 256 (“This deadly,” &o., p. 306), the last clause of HaSle, 293 (p. 334)j — 
induding die words “periurM duke,” — aad BjMs, 300 (p. 338), are ia the first edition 
(£ Holinshed. HaUe, 296 (p. 337) and 295 (p. 338, n. 2), are slightly changed inMol. .ed. 1. 
* ® Slight verhetTresemblanees suggest that the text of the inscription given by Brooke 
was the immediate source of these lines. See p. 233, n. 1, below. 

jWThe pedigree in She GontmHon (1594) is very erroneous and defective. In The 
Wltde Contention (1619) some mistakes were corrected, but York’s descent from 
PhUippa, daughter of Lionel Duke of Clarence, was not traced. 
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original and enlarged form. The same may be said of the quotations from 
Fabyan^ at pp. 246, 268, 276, and 286 ; though, in I. i. 114, the reviser uses 
a phrase — ^not, however, an uncommon one— which occurs vcrlatim in that 
chronicler (p. 245). A doubtful instance of resort to Hardyng will be 
found at p. 262. Neither Halle nor Holinshed gives Sir Thomas More’s , 
story of the sham miracle at St. Albans (pp. 253-255) ; dramatized in botfi 
forms of the play. 

The Third Fart of Henry VL is, as a rule, based on Halle or on his 
paraphraser Holinshed ; but the dramatist appears to have profited also 
by Stow and parts of Holinshed’s compilation which were not drawn from 
Hallo. See pp. 291 n. 3, 293, 295, 296, 299, 302, 309. 

Holinshed was the chief historical source of Bichard III. * Halle and 
Grafton contain the story mentioned in III. v. 76-79 (p. 374). In an Entry 
at III. vii. 94 (p, 383) Halle or Grafton’s continuation of Hardyng was 
turned to account. 

The primary authorities dramatized in Henry VIIL are Halle, Stow, 
Polydore Vergil, Foxe, and Cavendish. These materials — Foxe excepted 
— are brought together in the second edition of Holinshed. Most of the 
Fifth Act and some other portions of the play were derived from Foxe. 

Valuable as Holinshed’s Chronicles were as a store-house of our national 
history, the method pursued by the editors was uncritical. Thus, Raphael 
and his successors interwove the late and mostly fictitious Historia 
BrUonum with authentic notices of British affairs, taken from Roman 
writers. (See pp, 7-13 below.) A few meagre facts recorded by Marianus 
Scottus, Tighernac, the Ulster Annals, and the Saxon Chronicle embrace 
nearly all that we know about the real Macbeth, but Holinshed presented 
to the reader a circumstantial romance composed by Hector Boece. From 
the scant genuine particulars extant, we may, I think, conjecture that 
Macbeth was not regarded as “an vntitled '!^rant” {Maeh. TV. iil 104) 
among his own Gaelic countrymen dwelling north of Edinburgh, though, in 
the Anglicized region of Lothian, his rival Malcolm — who had adopted th# 
customs of strangers — was doubtless preferred.® It is certain at least that 


, * M<Me (246, n. 2) is a more likely source of 1. 1 169 tlian Fob., whom I have quoted 

in the text (246). Erom S<Me (247, n. 2) also, perhaps, rather than from S<A.^a repruji 
of Btm) (247), came I, i. 191-193. 

* These facts, recorded in the Saxon ChronMe (ed. Ingram, p. 307), are signitout : 
Midcolm IIL, and Margaret, his English wife, died in 1093. Dlsr^arding, the elal^ef 
Ihefr '8<h3LS,;“the Scots [the Gfa^ thm chose Dufenal [Donalbdnj to king, ^Joolm.’8 
hroth^, and drove out all the English that formerly were with |he kiSg Melcolm,” 
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Macbeth ruled for fourteen jears ; ^ from the time when young ^ Duncan 
was murdered to the day when Siward triumphed. Three of the stories 
commonly associated with Macbeth — the weird sisters’ predictions, Birnam 
Wood coming to Dunsinane, and his death at the hand of a foe not born 
o£ woman — were first narrated by Andrew Wyntoun, Prior of St. Serf, who 
finished his CronyMl of Scotland about 1424, According to Wyntoun, 
Macbeth saw the weird sisters in a dream (p. 24, n. 1, below), and was 
slain by a ‘‘knycht,” whose name is not given. Subjected to the fancy of 
Boece, the dream became an apparition ; and the nameless knight assumed 
definite shape as Macduff, Thane of Fife. Fordun, — who was writing in 
the last quartet oi the fourteenth century, — and Wyntoun, first make 
mention of Macduff. Banquo and Fleance were, I suppose, creatures of 
Boece’s imagination. Of Gruoch, Macbeth’s wife, there is one contemporary 
memorial. It is a copy of a charter whereby “ Machbet filius finlach . . ^ 
& gruoch £lia bodhe rex et regina Scotor-i^m” gave Kyrkenes to the Ouldees 
of St. Serfs monastery on Loch Leven ; free of all obligations save the duty 
of praying for the donors.^ 

The purpose of this book does not include a detailed examination of 
the evidence which a dramatist found in the printed chronicles of his 
times, and I therefore say no more anent the materials used by Holinshed. 
I warn the reader (if a caution be needed) to take with a large grain of 
salt what Holinshed, Halle, and others relate concerning the youthful 
follies of Henry Y., the evil life and death of Cardinal Beaufort, and the 
crimes of Cardinal Wolsey. The shameful charges against Jeanne Dare 
need, of course, no comment. Before, however, closing these prefatory 
words, I shall briefly notice two cases in which treatment of character has 
far exceeded such historical warrant as was easily accessible. Margaret of 

Bancan II. — a son of Malcolm by a prior union— assembled an Anglo-Norman army 
and deposed Bonalbain. “ But the Scots afterwards gathered some force together, and 
slew foil nigh all his men ; and he himself with a few made his escape. Afterwards 
they were reconciled, on the condition that he never again brought into the land English 
or f'renchi^' See pp. 41, 42 below. 

1 In 1046, according to Arm, Bmdm, xix. 508), Siward dethroned Macbeth, 
who, however, was speedily reinstated. A revolt seems to have broken out on behalf 
of Duncan’s son% lor under the year 1045 we find the following entry: ** Battle 
between the Albanich on both sides, in which Orinan, abbot of Dunkeid fBimcan’s 
father], was slain,* and many with him, viz. nine times twenty heroes.’’— 

, y Breaming of€^ncaa’s murder, Lady Macbeth says : “yet who would haue thought 
the olde mm to haue had so much, blood in him” (T, i 43-45). The historical Buneaa I. 
wasjdjfffi ^‘JmmatUTa etatei’’--5%Wnao 78. 

^%ib 0 r Okrtmvm Priorcfim Smdii ArUtree in Bcoim (Bannatyne dub), ed. T. 

Thom, son, 1841,^; 114, - ' ' 
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Anjou’s guilty love for Suffolk is sheer fiction ; or was perhaps inferred 
from expressions which describe him as a minister whom she trusted. 

the queencs meanes,” w’e are told, Suffolk was ‘'aduauced so in 
authoritie, that he ruled the king at his pleasure” {HoL iii. 626/1/43. 
Halle, 207). She is said also to have intierlie loued the duke ” (JSol, iji. 
632/ ilg, Halle, 218). Moreover, Halle (219, om. Hoi) employed a phrase 
capable of injurious construction when he called Suffolk ''the Queues 
dearlynge.” There can be little doubt that Richard III. w^as unscrupulous 
in gratifying his ambition, but he was not a flawless villain, who loved evil 
for its own sake, apart from its results. Just before the armies joined 
battle at Bosworth he is alleged to have thus disclos^^d lio his followers 
remorse for his nephew’s’ murder: “And although in the hdeption and 
obteigning of the garland, 1, being seduced and prouoked by sinister 
counsell and diabolicall temptation, did commit a wicked and detestable 
act, yet I haue wuth streict penance and salt tears (as I trust)» expiated 
& cleerelie purged the same offense : which abominable crime I require 
you of frendship as cleerelie to forget, as I dailie remember to deplore and 
lament the same” (HoL iii. 756/i/i8. Halle, 415). Other parts of his 
speech were worked into the play (pp. 416, 417 below), but this passage 
was ignored, and some prelusive words,^ well becoming the superhuman 
impiety of the dramatic Richard, were invented. Still, he was false to 
himself once, and a parallel of this passage is, perhaps, to be found in 
the confession (V. iii. 193-200) wrung from him by the dreams of his 
last night. 

The plan of Shalcs^pere^s HoKnsJied requires brief explanation. The 
historical excerpts are arranged in the dramatic order, and the action 
of the play which they illustrate is briefly described. I quote the second 
edition (1587) of Holinshed’s Chronicles, Each excerpt is preceded by 
a bracketed reference to the volume, page, column, and first line of the 
quotation, as it stands in that edition. The three volumes of !Holinshed 
are cited as Hoi i. H, H (Holinshed, vol. i. Historic of England), Hoi ii. 
H 8* (Holinshed, vol. ii., Historic of Scotland), and Hoi iii. (Holinsted, 
Tol iii.). The line-numbers of the dole Shakesjpeare (1891) are followed 


1 Let not our babling Dreames affright our soules : 

Conscience is but a word that Cowards vse 
peuis’d at first to keepe the strong in awe: 

Our strong axmes he our Conscience, Swords our Law ! 

March on, ioyne hrauely, let vs to^t pell mSll ; 
if not to heauen, then hand in hand to HeH I 

(V. iii. 308-313. oQ. rea'^ingof I 309.^ 
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in quoting or referring to the plays. Identical words are italicized both 
in the excerpts and the plays compared.^ 

New sidenotes, and additions to the original text or sidenotes of the 
chronicles quoted, are bracketed. The original punctuation of the excerpts 
from Holinshed’s Ohronides, given on pp. 1-32, has been slightly modified, 
bu1}, in subsequent pages, I have freely altered, augmented, and — ^in 
comparatively few cases — retrenched it. 

The assistance and advice of Mr. P. A. Daniel, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, and 
the late Dr, Brinsley Nicholson have been of great service to me. I am 
much beholden to Mr. James Gairdner for his responses to various 
questions touching historical matters. I am also obliged to Mr. James E. 
Doyle and the Eev. S. J. Johnson for the communications which are given 
at pp. 66, 396, below. Mr. Oswald Barron and Mr. Halliday Sparling 
supplied me with those citations of public records which have appended 
to themjthe initials 0. B. and H. S. To my brother I am indebted for the 
dedicatory inscription of this book, and my thanks are due to my sister for 
reading proofs. 

I would here acknowledge my general obligations to the Right Hon. 
T, P. Courtenay’s OmnmentaHes on the Historical Slays of Shakspeare, and 
to Mr. G, R. French’s ShaJcs^eareana Gcnealogica, I have had the ad- 
vantage of consulting Sir James H. Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, and 
the published volumes of Mr. J. H. Wylie’s History of England mder 
Henry the Fourth, 

Walter George Boswell-Stoke. 

Beckenham^ Jul/y 29, 1896. 


^ The original black-letter aidenotes have been set in italic. A few words— -for 
example, Beqm&m (p, 128 below) — have been left in the original italic. Italic has been 
substituted for the Roman type which, in copies of Holinshed, distinguish writers* 
names— for example, Galfrid (p. 14)— from the black-letter text. 
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Ann. Burton. Annales de Burton. 1004 — 1263. H. E. Luard. (Ohromcles and 
Memorials qf Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. Annales Monastic!, 
Vol. 1.) 

* Ann. Dwnelm. Annales Dunelmenses, 995 — 1199. G. H. Pertz. (Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica. Vol. lOJ? 

* Ann. Ma/rg. Annales de Margan. 1066 — 1232. H. E, Luard. (Chron, and 
Mem. Annales Monastici. Vol. 1.) 

* Ann. jR. II. — if, IV. Annales Eicardi Secundi et Henrici Qnarti. 1392 — 1406. 

Eiley, (Chron. and Mem. Chronica Monasterii S. Alhani. Vol. 4 ) 

* Ann. Theoh Annales de Theokesbena. 1066 — 1283. H. E. Luard. (Chron. 
and Mem, Annales Monastici. Vol. 1.) 

* Arm. JVa/o&rl. Annales de Waverleia. 1 — 1291. H. E, Luard. (Chron. and 
Mem, Annales Monastici. Vol. 2.) 

Ansdme. Anselme de la Vierge Marie [P. de Gibours]. Histoire gdnealogique et 
chronologique de la Maison Eoyale de France, &c., continu§e par M. Du Foumy. 
1726—1*733. 

Archaeol. Archaeologia j or, Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol, 20. 

Arnold, Chronicle of the Customs of London. E. Arnold. (?) 1502, F. Douce. 
1811. 

* Arrwal. Historic of the Arrivall of Edward IV. in England and the final! 
recouerye of his kingdomes from Henry VI. a.d. M.OCCC LXXI. J. Bruce. (Camden 
Society, Ho. 1.) 

A-B. Chron. (M. JBC. B.), The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 1 — 1154. H. Petrxe and 
J. Sharpe. (Monumenta Historica Britannica. — 1066.) 

* Amd>wry. Eoberti de Ayesbury Historia de Mirabilibus Gestis Edwardi HI* 
1308—1356. T.Heame. 1720. 

B<mn?& Mmwy VII The History of the Eeign of King Henry the Seventh. 
Hf B&con. 162% Lumby. 1889. (Cambridge University Press.) Cited by page 
and first line. 

Gazetteer of the British Isles. J, Bartholomew. 1887. 

JBeckington^s Bmlxissg, Journal of Bishop Beckington^s Embassy In 1442. H. II 
Hicolas. 1828, ^ 
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* Benedict. Qesta Eegis Hennci Seoundi Beaedicti Abbahs. 1169 1192. W. 

Sme. -1460. H. Boece. 1675. Coatiaued by GxoT«mai 

Ferreno, in this 2nd ed , to the year 1488. 

Brewer. The Eeign of Henry VIII. J. S. Brewer. 18&4. 

* (Menda/r(Een. Fill). Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
J S. Brewer and J.Gairdner. (Chron. and Mem.) Cited by volume, part, and nunAered 
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* Ocdend. BB. PF. Calendanum Rotuiorum Patentmm. 1201—1483. (Record 

Commissioners’ Publications.) , „ ... ^ tT-t. 

Camden’s Annals. Guilielmi Camdeni Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibemioarum 

regnante Elizabetha. T. Hearne. 1717. ~ , c ttr a- lonc 

« OamndM,. The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. G. Cavendish. S. W. Singer. 1825. 
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Montreuil. J. A, Buchon. (CoUeotion des Chroniques Nationales Francises.) 

* Chron. QUes. Incerti Scriptoris Chronicon Angliae. 1399—1455. J. A, Giles. 
1848. Cited by paginal references to the three Parts, which contain the respective 
reigns of Henry IV., V., and VI- 

* Ch/ron. Bond. A Chronicle of London. 1089—1483. N. H. Nicolas. 1827. 

* Chron. Normarde. Chronique de la Pucelle . . . suivie de la Chroniftuii 
Normande de P. Coehon. 1403—1430. VaUet de Viriville. 1859. 

* (hr&n. BMi. II.— Sen. FI. A Chronicle of the iteigns of Richard H., Henry IV., 
V. andVL 1377 — ^1461. J. S. Davies. (Camden Society, No. 64) • 

* CoggeMU. Radulphi de Coggeshall Chronicon Anglicanum. 1066—1225. 3. 
Stevenson. (Chron. and Mem.) The last event recorded by CoggeshaH (the banishment 
of Fawkes de Breautd) took place in 1225. — M. Paris (Wendover), iii. 94 

Cddins. The Peerage of England. A. Collins. 1714. 

* G<mt. Oroyl. Alia Historiae Croylandensis Continuatio. 1459—1485. T. Gale 
andW. Fulman. 1684. (Scriptores Eerum Anglicarum. Vol. 1.) 

CwtmUon. The First part of the Contention betwixt the two famous Houses of 
Yorke and Lancaster. 1694 F. J. FumivalL 1889. (Shakspere Quarto Fac-similes.) 

* Oreton. (Archcteol.). 1399— 140L Arelmdogia, voL xx, (references to French 
text and translation), contains the narrative of Oreton, a Frenchman, who accompanied 
Richard IL to Ireland in 1399, and returned with him. Creton gives an account (from 
hearsay) of Isabelle’s return to France in 1401.— Archocol. xx. 226 ; 416. 

J). K. B^. 3. Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 

* Be Corny. Ohroniques de Mathien de Ooussy (d’Escouchy). 1444 — 1461. J. A. 
Buchon. (OoReotion des Ohroniques Nationades Franpoises.) 

* ikceio. Radulphi de Diceto Decani lamdoniensis Opera Historioa. Tmagmes 

1148— 1202. . W. Stubbs. (Chron. and Mem.) 

Beryle. The Officii Baronj^ of England. 3. E. Doyle. ISSK 

*'Bn (Mereg. M^moires de Jacques du Olereq, 1448—1467. ‘f. 'Ak Buchon. 
(ptdlection des, Ohroniques Nationales Franqoises.) 

i^dede. TheBarona^of-Ei^land. W. Dugdale. 1676— 1676 j 
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Edward IIL King Edward III. Doubtful Plays of William Shakespeare. Max 
Moltke. 1869. Tanchnitz. YoL 1041. 

Eitorti (p. 154 below). Thomas Otterbonrne. See OU 

* Mlis, Original Letters illustrative of English History, H. Ellis. 1825 — 1846. 
Cited by series, volume, and page. 

* Elrriham. Thomas de Elmham Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti, Anglorum Regis, 
13§8 k— 1422. T. Hearne. 1727. 

Escouchy, Mathieu d\ See De Goussy, 

^ Evlog. Eulogium Historiarum, Vol. III. 1364 — 1413. F. S. Haydon. (Chron. 
and Mem.) 

* Eves. Monachi de Evesham Historia Vitae et Regni Ricardi II. 1377 — 1402. 
T. Hearne. 1729. 

* Excerpta JSi^orica. Excerpta Historica, or, Illustrations of English History. 
S. Bentley. 1831. 

* Excheq^ier^ Issues. Issues of the Exchequer. F. Devon. 1837. (Record 
Commissioners’ Publications ) 

Fab. The New Chronicles of England and France. — 1495. R Fabyan. 1516, 
H. Ellis 1811. (Read with the ed. of 1516. The irregular capital letters have as far 
as possible teen retained.) Fabyan’s will was proved on July 12, 1513. 

Famovs Victories. The Famovs Victories of Henry the fifth, 1598. P. A, DanieL 
1887. (Shakspere Quarto Fac-similes.) 

Fordvm. Joannis de Fordun Scotichronicon. W. Goodall. 1759. Fordun wrote 
after 1377 ; see Scotwh/ronicon, ed. Goodall, XI. xiv. 151, note. (Cited by book, chapter, 
and page.) 

Foxe. Actes and Monumentes of the Churche. J. Foxe. 1576. Cited by page 
and column. 

French. Shakspeareana Genealogica. G. R. French. 1869. 

* Frou. Chroniques de Jean Froissart. 1327—1400. J. A. Buchon. (Collection 
des Chroniques Nationales Fran 9 oises.) 

Gent, Mag. Gentleman’s Magazine. Ficst issued in 1731. 

* Gesta. Henrici Quinti, Angliae Regis, Gesta. 1413 — 1416 B. Williams. (English 
Historical Society.) Written by a chaplain of Heniy V., about 1418 ; see Gesta, 5. The 
work was continued to 1422. 

Godwin. A Catalogue of the Bishops of England. F. Godwin. 1616. 

Grafton. A Chronicle at large, and meere history of the affayres of Inglande, dec, 
— 1668. R, Grafton. Ed. 1809. (Read with the ed. of 1569.) 

Gramts. Grants from the Crown temp. Edward V. J. G. Nichols. (Camden 
Society, No. 60.) 

Greg. Gregory’s Chronicle, 1189 — ^1469. Historical Collections of a Citizen of 
London in the Fifteenth Century. J. Gairdner. (Camden Society, N. S. No. 17.) 
W. Gregory’s will was proved on Jan. 23, 1467. Another chronicler recorded events 
down to 1469, in which year the work ends abruptly, 

E<Me. lie- Ynion of the two noble and illustre famelies of Lancastre and Yorke, 
4tc. — 1398 — 1547. E. Halle. 1550. (I have quoted the text of 1550, and given paginal 
re^ences to the ed. Halle’s Chronicle published in 1809.) 

^ Ma/rd^ng. (Ihf* &roniele of John Hardyng, — 1461. H. Ellis. 1812. (Read 
.with th% ed. of 1543, entitled; ‘‘The chronicle of John Hardyng in metre” &c.) 
Hhrdlng horn in 1378 (Mci/rdyng 351), and was writing in 1463 (B. 410). 

Mmdyng-Gr0on. A fkintinuacion of the Chronicle of England, hegynnyng wher 
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lohn Hardyng left, &c, 1461 — 1543. R. Grafton, 1543. H. Ellis. 1812. (Head 
with the continuation of The chronicle of lohn Hardyng in metre,” &c ) 

jSTenr. Hunt (M. M, B.), Henrici Archidiaconi Huntendunensis Historiae Anglorum 
Libn Octo. — 1154. (Monumenta Histonca Britanmca. — 1066.) 

Hist. Britt, Galfredi Monumetensis Historia Britonuni. J. A. Giles. (Caxton 
Society.) Geoffrey’s dedication of Hut Britt was written before 1147. 

* Hoveden Chronica Magistn Hogen de Houedene. 732 — 1201. W. Stv.Cbs. 

(Chron. and Mem.) 

* Itineranum, Itineraria Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcester. J. Hasinith. 
1778. 

* Itinerary. Itinerary of E^g John. T. D. Hardy. 1835. (With Hiirdy^s 
Description of the Patent Rolls, one of the Record Commissioners’ Publications.) 

* Jean de Troyes. Chronique de Jean de Troyes. 1460 — 1^3. C. B. Petitot. 
(Collection Complete des Memoiies relatifs a THistoire de Fmnce. Premiere S4rie. 
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* Journal. Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris 1409 — 1449. J. A. Buchon. (Col- 
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* Juv. Histoire de Charles VI. 1380 — 1422* Jean Juvenal des Ursins. D. 

Godefroy. 1653. 

Lems. A Topographical Dictionary of England. S. Lewis, 1833. 

* Livius. Titi Livii Foro-JuHensis Vita Henrici Quinti, Regis Angliae. 1388 — 1422. 
T. Heame. 1716. The closing words of this Me (96) show that Livius wrote after 
Gloucester’s resignation of the Protectorate in 1429, and before the Duke’s death m 1447. 

Lords^ Joumcds. Calendar of the Journals of the House of Lords. 

M. H. B. Monumenta Historica Britanmca. H. Petne and J. Sharpe. 1848. 

* M. Pa/ris (Wendovor). Matthaei Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, Chronica 
Majora. VoL II. 1067 — 1216. H. R. Luard. (Chron. and Mem.) Roger of Wend- 
over’s chronicles were revised and augmented by Matthew Paris, and -continued by the 
latter from 1235 to 1259. 

* Jkf. Scottus (Peii:z). Mariam Scotti Chronicon, 1 — ^1082. G. Waitz. (Monument, 
Germamae Historica. Vol. 5. G. H. Pertz was the general editor of M. G. H.) 
Marianus Scottus was born in 1028 and died in 1082. 

* Mons. Chroniques d’Enguerrand de Monstrelet. 1400 — 1444. J. A. Buchon. 
{Collection des Chroniques Rationales Fran$oises.) 

More. The history of King Richard the thirds. T. More. 1513. J. R* Lumby, 
1883. (Cambridge University Press.) Cited by page and first line in the ed, of 1883. 
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T. Hearne. 1745 (ed. 2). Rous died in 1491. 

Bows Bol. The Roll of the Warwick Family, J. Rows. W. Courtbope. 1845. 
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et alios PAncipes. T, Rymer. 1704 — 1735. 

* 8t, Denys, Cbronique du Rebgieux de Saint-Denys. 1380 — 1422. M. L. Bellaguet. 
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* Samt-B&rn/y, M4moires de Jean Lefevre, Seigneur de Saint-Remy. 1407—1435, 
J. A. Buebon. (Collection des Cbroniques Nationales Francoises.) 
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I. KING LEAK 


Holinshbd's Chronicles, and a play of nntraced authorsliip, entitled 
The True Chronicle History of King Ldr, 1605,i were the chief and 
most accessible sonrces whence Shakspere might have derived the 
plot of his drama.*^^ 

The fonntam-hea^ for the story of Lear and his three daughters 
is the Historkb Britonum, a chronicle which Geo&ey of Monmouth 
professed ^ to have translated from a very ancient book written in the 
British tongue. 

Comparison with the subjoined excerpt from Holinshed shows that 
the madness of the dramatic Lear, and the fate which befell him and 
his daughter, are important alterations of the original story. No 
source for these changes of plot has yet been discovered.'* 

[Hoi, i. H, E, 12/2/59.] Leir the sonne of Baldud was admitted 
ruler ouel* the Britaines, in the yeare of the world 3106, at what 
tsce Joas reigned in Juda. This Leir was a prince of right noble 
demeanor, gouerning his land and subiects in great wealth. He 


^ Reprinted in Steevens’s Twenty of the Fla/ys of Shakespeare, &c,, 1766, voL 
iv. ; in Hazlitt’s Shakespeme^s Library, Pt. II. vol. ii. pp. 307-387, and in The 
Shahe^eare Classics, edited by Mr. Sidney Lee. 

2 Some other sources are: TahjmV Chromctes, 1616 (ed. Ellis, i. 14-16) ; 
William Wameris Albions Bnglam, 1686 (ed, 1612, pp. 66, 66) ; The firsts 
Farte of the Mirour for Magistrates, 1687 (ed. Haslewood, L 123-132 ) ; The 
Faerie Queene, 1590-96, II. x. 27^32. 

5 See his dedication of the JEListoria Britonum to Robert Earl of Gloucester 
(ob. Oct. 31, 1147.-^.^171. Marg,, 14). 

* Mrs. Lennox {Shakespeare Illustrated, vol. iii p. 302) first drew attention 
to a ballad entitled A Lamentable Song of the Death of King Lear and his 
Tbiee Daughters (reprinted in Percy’s JReligues), which makes mention of: 
(1) Lear’s loss of his retinue through Regan’s unkindness ; (2) his madness, and 
his dSath immediately after the battle which restored to him his crown ; (3) 
Cordelia’s death in the battle fought for Lear’s restoration. Dr. Johnson con- 
jectured that this ballad might have been the source of Shakspere’s Lear 
(Varwrum Shc^pere, 1821, x. 291)j but later critics believe that the play was 
the eaa^er composition. Accordii^ to Matthew of Westminster, an epithet, 
impeaching Lear’s sanity, was applied to the old king by his daughters. After 
r elaMn g Learns deposition by ms sons-in-law, the chronicler then proceeds 
0mes Sidorimm^, ed* 1601, p. 16): “Rex igitur ignanis ^uid ageret, 
deliberauit tandem filias adire, qmbiis return deuiserat, vt si fieri posset, sibi 
dum viuerS & 40, militibus suis stipewJk ministrarent Quse, cum indigna- 
,tione Verbum :ex ore ipsius capientes, dixerunt eum sfenem esse, ddirym, & 
mendicum,’ mi taftta fai^ia dignum, Sed si veUet, relictis cseteris cum solo 


Zeir the 10 
ruler. 
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I. KING LEIe. 


ATo* West, made the towne of Caerleir now called Leicester, which standeth 

Htideu. vpon the riuer of Sore. It is written that he had by his wife 

three daughters without other issue, whose names were Gonorilla, 
Regan, and Cordeilla,^ which daughters he greatly loued, but 
Hs loved specially Cordeilla the yoongest farre aboue the two elder. When 

* this Leir therefore was come to great yeres, & began to waxe 

dal Mm. vnweldie through age, he thought to vnderstand the affections of 

his daughters towards him, and preferre hir whome he best loued, 
to the succession ouer the kingdome.® Whervpon he first asked 

niilite remaneret.^^ The following lines in The Miromr for Jl^Ia^istrates (ed, 
Haslewood, stanza 21) may lead one to conjecture that John Higgins— who 
wrote Queene Cordila ” for the Mirour — had seen the ahove^quoted passage 
from Matthew of Westminster : 

*‘Eke at what time hee [Leire] ask’d of them [Albany and Gonorell] to 
hane his gard, 

To gard his noble ^ace where so he went ; 

They cal’d him doting foole,” &c. 

Albany and Gonor^ had deprived Lear of his servants, save one, 

1 The earliest oecnmnce of the famihar spelling “ Cordelia ” is, I believe, 
to be found in the Faerie Queene, II, x. 29. In the old churchyard at Lee, 
Blackheath, there is a monument erected by Cordell Lady Hervey, to the 
memory of her parents, Bryan Anslie, Esq., of Lee (ob. July 10, 1604), 
Awdry his wife (ob. Hov. 25, 1591). — Notes and Queries, 6th S. v, 465. The 
form Cordell^’ occurs in the Mirowr for Magistrates (ed. Haslewood), stanza 
7, ‘‘ Cordelia is the spelling in the older Le%r- 

2 According to Hist. BriU* II. xi. 30, Lear cogitavit regmim snum ipsis 
dividers,^’ and wished to ascertain the measure of each dai^hter’s love for him, 
“ut Bciret quae illarum majori regni parte dignior essetf up. Lean L i 38,305 
49-54 ; 

“ . . , Know that we haue diuided 
In three our Kingdoms : . . . 

Tell me, my daughters, • . , 

Which of you shall we say doth loue vs most ? 

That we our largest hountie may extend 
Where Nature doth with merit challenge 

So the Mirour for Magktraies (L 125); 

But minding her that lou*d him best to note, 

Because he had no sonne t’enjoy his laud, 

He thought to guerdon most where fauour most hefandJ^ 

The IfaeHe Queene and the old play make Lear propose to divide his kingdom 
equally between his three daughters. Percy pointed out (Far, 8h, 1821| x. 2) 
that Lear’s test of his daughters’ love, and their answers, are details paxaUded 
in the following story ; 

Ina, King of West Saxons [688—728], had three daughters, of whom, tMW 
a time, he demanded .whether they did love him, and so^oftld during their, 
lives, above all others ; the two elder sware deeply they would j th«»»youngest, 
but the wisest, told her Father, without flattery, ^That albeit she did 'love,' 
honour, and reverenee Mm, and so would whilst she Hved, much as duty . 
land daughterly love at the uttermost oould- expect, yetsshe dfd . think that one , 
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Gonorilla the eldest, how well she loued him: who calling hir a mi of 

^ lowi. 

gods to record, protested that she loued him more than hir owne 
life, which by right and reason should be most deere ynto hir. 

With which answer the father being well -pleased, turned to the 
Becy)nd, and demanded of hir how well she loued him; who 
answered (confirming hir saienp with great othes) that she loued 
him more than toong could expresse, and farre aboue all other 
creatures of the world. 

Then called he his yoongest daughter Cordeilla before him, 
and asked of Mr what account she made of him, Tnto whome she 
made this afiswer as foHoweth: “Knowing the great loue and 
“ fatherlie zeale that you haue alwaies borne towards me (for the 
“ which I maie not answere you otherwise than I thinke, and as 
“my conscience leadeth me) I protest vnto you, that I haue loued 
“you ever, and will continuallie (while I line) loue you as my 
“ naturall father. And if you would more vnderstand of the loue 
“that I beare you, assertaine your selfe, that so much as you 
“ haue, so much you are worth, and so much I loue you, and no 
Tnore.” The father being nothing content with this answer, 
married his two eldest daughters, the one vnto Henninus the duke 
of Oomewall, and the other vnto Maglanus the duke of Albania,^ 

, betwixt whome he willed and ordeined that his land should be daughtm^ 
diuided after his death, and the one halfe thereof immediatlie 
should be assigned to them in hand: but for the third daughter 
Cordeilla he reserued nothing. 

Neuertheless it fortuned that one of the princes of Gallia 


day it •would come to pass that she should affect auother more fervently,’ 
meaning her Husband, ‘when she was married, who, being made one flesh with 
her, as God by commandement had told, and nature had taught her, she was 
to lea-^e fast to, forsaking Father and Mother, kiffe and km/”— Camden’s 
B&mmm comerning Britain^ 1674, under “Wise Speeches” (Library of Old 
Authors, pp. S54, 255)« 

^ “The third and last part of the Hand he [Brute] allotted vnto Albanact 
his yoongest sonne. . . , This later paxcell at the first, tooke the name of 
Albamactus, who called it Albania. But how a small portion onelie of the 
r^on (being vnder the regiment of a duke) reteineth the said denominatioUj 
iwrest being ca%d Scotland, of certeine Scots that came ouer from Ireland 
to inhabit in tffose garters. It is diuided from Lhoegres [England] also by 
the Solut^and the F&th, yet some doo note the Humber 5 so that Aioania (as 
Brute left it) eonteined all the north part of the Hand that, is to ‘he -found 
beyohA the afioj^said streame, imto the point ‘ of Gathhesse.”*— Harrisotfa 
Md, 1 Iie;2/4). 
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[Apfanippus 
wjbhet! to 
marry Coy- 
deilla, Xjeir 
■would give 
her no 
dower,] 


{Aganippus 
man led her.] 


Heg<ym'n€d. 
the third, 
part of 
Gallia as 
Gal, Mon. 
saith. 

[Leir's soTis- 
in-law rebel 
against him, 
and assign 
him a jior- 
tion to live 
on.] 


{The tinhind- 
ness of his 
daughters 
when he 
visited 
them. They 
scarcely 
allow him 
one servant 
at last.] 


(which now is called France) whose name was Aganippus, hearing 
of the beautie, womanhood, and good conditions of the said 
Cordeilla, desired to haue hir in manage, and sent oner to hir 
father, requiring that he might haue hir to wife : to whome answer 
was made, that he might haue his daughter, but as for anie dower 
he could haue none, for all was promised and assured to hir other 
sisters alreadie. Aganippus notwithstanding <this answer of deniall 
to receiue anie thing by way of dower with Cordeilla, tooke hir 
to wife, onlie moued thereto (I saie) for respect of hir person and 
amiable vertues. This Aganippus was one of tfee twelue kings 
that ruled Gallia in those daies, as in the British' historie it is 
recorded. But to proceed. 

After that Leir was fallen into age, the two dukes that had 
married his two eldest daughters, thinking it long yer the gouern- 
ment of the land did come to their hands, arose against him in 
armour, and reft from him the gouernance of the land, Tpon 
conditions to be continued for terme of life : by the which he was 
put to his portion, that is, to line after a rate assigned to him 
for the maintenance of his estate, which in processe of time ytwt 
diminished as well by Maglanus as by Henninus. But the 
greatest griefe that Leir tooke, was to see the rnkindnesse of 
his daughters, which seemed to thinke that all was too much 
which their father had, the same being neuer so little : in so much 
that going from the one to the other, he was brought to that 
miserie, that scarslie they would allow him one seruant to wait 
ypon him.^ 

In the end, such was the Tnkindnesse, or (as I maie’saie) the 
Tnnaturalnesse which he found in his two daughters, notwithstand-' 


1 We learn from Hist. Britt. II. xii. 31 that, after the duke’s revolt, 
ilhany maintained Lear and a retinue of sixty knights. But, when two years 
had elapsed, “indignata est GonoiiUa filia oh nvutMudinem mUikm ejits, qvi 
eowdeia nmmiris iniferehmt, quia eis profuaor epinomia non praebebatur” 
(op, Lear, L iv. 220-224 ; 262-267). Albany reduced Lear’s attendance to 
thirty knights, Lear then went to Eve with OomwaE, but strife broke 
out between the retainers of the several households, and Began dism^l^ 
all save five of Lear’s knights. He returned to Gonorill^ rAo allowed him 
, one knight. This last wrong caused Lear’s departure to France. TJte Mirovr , 
for Magisbraim mentions the successive reductions of Lear’s foEoWers ; but 
none, of the sources which I have enumerated above has aught to say .about 
the'dissOTsions between Lear’s knigbts and his sons-in-laws’ Households, 
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ing their faire and pleasant words vttered in time past, that being rne flees to 

^ ^ Cordeilla, in 

constreined of necessitie, he fled the land, & sailed into Gallia, 
there to seeke some comfort of his yongest daughter Cordeilla, 
whom before time he hated. The ladie Cordeilla hearing that 
he'^^as arriued in poore estate, she first sent to him priuilie a 
certeine summe of monie to apparell himselfe withall, and to 
reteine a certeine number of seruants that might attend vpon 
him in honorable wise, as apperteined to the estate which he 
had borne : and then so accompanied, she appointed him to come 
to the court, wMch he did, and was so ioifullie, honorablie, and 
louinglie receiSied, both by his sonne in law Aganippus, and also 
by his daughter Cordeilla, that his hart was greatlie comforted : 
for he was no lesse honored, than if he had beene king of the 
whole co«ntrie himselfe. 

Now when he had informed his sonne in law and his daughter CAgamppus 
in •what sort he had beene Tsed by his other daughters, Aganippus 
caused a mightie armie to be put in a readinesse, and likewise 
a great nauie of ships to be rigged, to passe ouer into Britaine 
iSuth Leir his father in law, to see him againe restored to his 
kingdoms. It was accorded, that Cordeilla should also go with 
him to take possession of the land, the which he promised to 
leaue Tnto hir, as the rightfuU inheritour after his decease, not- 
withstanding any former grant made to hir sisters or to their 
husbands in anie maner of wise. 

Here’ypon, when this armie and nauie of ships were readie, 

Leir and his daughter Cordeilla with hir husband tooke the sea, fleWaiwfcHe 
and arriuing in Britaine, fought with their enimies, ^nd dis- 
comfited them in battell, in the which Magl^is and il^nninus 
were slaine : and then was Leir restored to ElTHngdome, which years after 
he ruled after this by the space of two yeeres, and then died, ationy and 

* died,3 

fortie yeeres after he first began to reigne.^ 

^ Shal:spere was perhaps indebted to Holinshed for something more than 
the story of Lea? : « There being (according to EoL i. Jff. B, 12/2/55) ^ 

SlTOple of Apollo, which stood in the citxe of Troinouant^' (London), may 
explain why Ltowears by that deity (Lear, I. i. 162). Holinshed also says 
(#* M* that Lear’s grandson, Cunedag, bniit a tei^le *^to Apollo m 

Oomewall,’^ P Lear’s comparison of himself to a dragon {JCear^ I, i. IS3, 124) 
libay have- been |ngge$ted by the fact that a later British king was.sumamed 
Pendxagon, ' , . * ;for that Merline tlio great prophet liJkened him to aAragons 
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Cordeilla succeeded Lear, and reigned for five years, during which 
time her husband died. At the close of this period, the rebellion of 
Margan the son of Gonorilla and Cunedag the son of Began ended with 
her imprisonment by her nephews. Having no hope of release, and 
being woman of a manlie courage/^ she slew herself . — Eok i. H, M, 

13/2/45. 


II. CYMBELINE. 

Holinshbd’s contain all the historical or pseudo-historical 

matter which appears in Shakspere’s Tragedie of Cymbelihe. 

The historic Cunobelinus, son of Tasciovanus,^ was a King of the 
Britons, 2 whose capital was Oamulodunum ^ (Colchester). In a.d. 40 
Cunobelin’s son Adminius, whom he had banished, made a submission 
to Caligula which the Emperor affected to regard as equiv«»lent to a 
surrender of the whole island, but nothing was then done to assert the 
imperial authority.^ Ounobelin was dead when, in a.i). 43, Aulus 
Plautius was sent by Claudius to subdue Britain; and the Bomans 
were opposed by the late king’s sons Togodumnus and the renowned 
Caractaeus.® These are the sole authentic particulars relating to 
Cunobelin, beside the evidence derived from his coins. 

Act III. sc. i. — ^In the following passages Holinshed has given 
untrustworthy account of Cymbehne, mixed with genuine information 

head, that at the time of his natiuite maruelouslie appeared in the firmament 
at the corner of a blazing star, as is reported. But others suppose he was so 
called of his wisdoms and serpentine subtiltie, or for that he gaue the dragons 
head in his banner” {JSol, i. M. B. 87/2/7). 

1 In 1844 Mr. Birch communicated a paper to the Humismatic Society 

g Vatm. (Eron. vol. vii. p. 78), showmg that the reverse legends of some of 
unobeline’s coins should be read; tasoiovani. f.; that is, Tasciovani 
— See Evans’s Ckmis of the Ancient Britons^ pp. 221, 327. Other reverses read 
TASC. F., and rASonovAisai. f. — Bvans, pp. 308, 328. Of the latter form it 
laay be necessary to remark that 'PAsoir— is probably equivalent to trASOBi — ; 
the double l being often used, on British coins, for b { BvcmS ) pp. 203, 206, 258, 
372). The termination — tahu gives a variant nominative Tasciovanius. 
Mr. Birch compared these legends with aYgvsojvs nivi F., on coins of Augustus. 

^ So styled by Suetonius, in his biography of Caligula, cap. xliv. Cunobe- 
line’s capxfel was Oamulodunum, which we learn from Ptolemy (Geographia^ 
lih II. cap. ill.) was the town (jr^<c) of the Trinobantes ; a people who once 
inhabited Middlesex and Essex. The obverse of a copper coin 01 Cunobeline 
bears the legend ovuonBmiNVs nsx. See Evans’s Coins of the Ancient Britons^ 
p* 332. , 

, ^ ’K.aficvXbBovvov rb rov KvvopikXivQV patriXmvf — Dion Omdm^ 
Beimar, lx. 21, A copper coin of Cunobeline, found at Colchester, has the 
obverse legend oakvIi-opvno. — ^E vans’s Opim of the Ancient Bntons^, 337. 

* Suet. xliv. 

^ Mon Comm, lx. 20. dahdins followed Plautius, and was present at 
the capture of Oamulodunum by the Bomans. 
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toucMng the Circumstances of tlie Empire and Britain during the reign 
of Augustus. 


FaUan out 
of Outdo de 
Colunma 
[Oymbelme 
knighted by 
Augustas, 
and not 
obliged to 
pay tribute 3 


[Oymbeline 
reigned 85 
years, and 
left two 
sons, Guide- 
rius and 
Axviragus ] 


\Hol. i. H. E. 32/2/3.] Kymlteline or Oimbeline the sonne of 
Theomantius ^ was of the Britains made king after the deceasse 
of his father, in the yeare of the world 3944, after the building 
of*Rome 728, and before the birth of our Sauionr 33. This man 
(as some write) was brought vp at Rome, and there made knight 
by Augustus Cesar,® vnder whome he serued in the warres, and 
was in such fauour with him, that he was at libertie to pay his 
tribute or not. . . . Touching the continuance of the yeares of 
Kymbelines reigne^some writers doo varie, but the best approoued 
affirme, that he reigned 36 years and then died, & was buried 
at London, leaning behind him two sonnes, Guiderius and 
Aruiragus.® 

IT Buf here is to be noted, that although our histories doo 
affirme, that as well this Kymbeline, as also his father Theomantius 
lined in quiet with the Romans, and continuallie to them paied 
the tributes which the Britains had couenanted with Julius Cesar 
to pay, yet we find in the Romane writers, that after Julius Cesars 
death, when Augustus had taken Tpon him the rule of the empire, 
the Britains refused to paie that tribute: whereat as Oomelius 
TacUm reportkh, Augustus (being otherwise occupied) was con- 
tented to winke ; howbeit, through earnest calling vpon to recouer 
his right by such as were desirous to see the Tttermost of the 
British kingdome ; at length, to wit, in the tenth yeare after the 
death of Julius Cesar, which was about the thirteenth yeare of 
the said Theomantius, Augustus made prouision to passe with an tATignstna 
armie ouer into Britaine, & was come forward vpon his iournie ?o1n^e 

Britain 3 


[Eoman 
wntera say 
that the 
Bntons re- 
fused to pay 
tribute to 
Augustas 3 
Oor Tmtust 
%n vita Xu, 
Agr* 


^ “Tenaiitius” (the spelling in I. i. 31 ) occurs as a variant form in 
JHbi. i. S, M, 32/1^58 above. Sbakspere seems to have adopted FMd con- 
jectee (reported in Mol, 1 M. B, 31/2/22) that Cassibelan, Androgen^ and 
Tenantius were sons of Lud, Cymbeline’s grandfather 5 for Cymoeline is 
reminded by liucins that tribute was imposed by Julius Caesar on ‘‘Cassibulan, 
thine tinkle’’ {Chfmh, III. i. Honnshed preferred the supposition that 
Cassibelan was Lud’s brother (uol, i JS. B, 23/2/12). 

2 Gp. III. i 70 ; 

%Tkj OsBsar Knighted me 5 my youth I spent 
Much vnder him 

* , 'We , learn from Jfuvenal {Sa^, IV. 124 - 127 } that a British prince rimmed 
Arviragiis, was a contemporary pf Domitian. 
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jDwnctanut. into Gallia Celtica: or as we male saie, into these hither parts 
of France. 


Snelby a receiuing aduertisements that the Pannonians, which 

the'pannoni- inhabited the countrie now called Hungarie, and the Dalmatians 
matiaus.] whome now we call Slauons had rebelled, he thought it best fi)rst 
to subdue those rebells neere home,^ rather than to seeke new 


countries, and leaue such in hazard whereof he had present 
possession, and so turning his power against the Pannonians and 
Dalmatians, he left off for a time the warres of Britain. . . . 


[I know not 
whether 
Cymbelme 
or some 
other British 
pnnce refus- 
ed tribute, 
but Cym- 
belme was 
friendly to 
the EomanS; 
and wished 
the British 
youth to be 
brought up 
amongst 
them.} 


But whether this controuersie which appearejfih to fall forth 
betwixt the Britans and Augustus, was oceasicOed by Kymbeline, 
or some other prince of the Britains, I haue not to auouch ; for 
that by our writers it is reported, that Kymbeline being brought 
vp in Eome, & knighted in the court of Augustus, eu^r shewed 
himselfe a friend to the Romans, & chieflie was loth to breaks 
with them, because the youth of the Britaine nation should not 
be depriued of the benefit to be trained and brought vp among 
the Romans, whereby they might leame both to behaue them- 
selues like ciuill men, and to atteine to the knowledge of feaig 


of warre.® 


But whether for this respect, or for that it pleased the 
wM?e™ almightie God so to dispose the minds of men at that present, 
not onlie the Britains, but in manner all other nations were 
contented to be obedient to the Romans empire. That this was 


1 Cymbeline replies to Lucius {Oymh. III. i. 73 - 75 ); 

..." I am perfect, 

That the Pannonians and Dalmatians for 
Their Liberties are now in Armes”: * . . 

* Op. Posthnmns^s words {Oymh, II. iv. 20 - 26 ) ; 

. , . " Our Countrymen 
Are men more ordered then when Julius Csesar 
Smil’d at their lacke of skilly but found their courage 
Worthy his frowning at; Their discipline 
(Now mingled [wing-led P] with their courages) will make 
knowne 

To their Approuers, they are People such 
That mend vpon the worid,*^ 

As to the militaTy stren^li of Britain at tke time of Oaes|p’^ invasion, BBSh 
says (ii., The fipt mhdbitation of Ireland^ 6I/1/14): . . , "the British nation 
was then vnskilfnll, and not trained^ to feats of war, for the Britons fhen being 
onelie vsed to the Piets and Irish enimies, people halfe naked, throng Taclfce of 
sM easilie gaue place to the Eomans force/* . ♦ , 
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true in the Britains, it is euident enough by Stmlo 3 words, which 
are in effect as followeth. ‘‘ At this present (saith he) certeine 
“princes of Britaine, procuring by ambassadors and dutifull 
“demeanors the amitie of the emperour Augustus, haue offered 
in the capitoll vnto the gods presents or gifts, and haue ordeined 
“the whole He in a manner to be appertinent, proper, and familiar 
“to the Romans. They are burdened with sore customs which 
“they paie for wares, either to be sent foorth into Gallia, or 
“brought from thence, which are commonlie yuorie vessels, 
“ sheeres, ouches^, or earerings, and other conceits made of amber 
“& glasses, ajid sifch like manner of merchandize.” 

Holinshed (Hoi ii. H, S, 45 / 1 / 55 ) records an embassy from 
Augustus to Cymbeline, which may have given Shakspere a hint for 
the less peaceful mission of Gains Lucius. 

[Hoi ii. H S, 45/i/SS.] About the same time [?25 b.c.] 
also there came vnto Kimbaline king of the Britains an 
ambassador from Augustus the emperor, with thanks, for that 
entring into the gouernement of the British state, he had kept 
hg allegiance toward the Romane empire: exhorting him to 
keepe his subiects in peace with all their neighbors, sith the 
whole world, through meanes of the same Augustus, was now in 
quiet, without aU warres or troublesome tumults. 

Cains Lucius demands a yearly tribute of three thousand pounds, 
which had been imposed on Cassibelan and “his Succession'll by 
Julius Caesar, but had been f ‘ lately . • . left vntender'd " by Cynx- 
beline, Cassibelan’s nephew (Oymh, III. 1 2 — 10). This pretension to 
tribute arose when Caesar, after defeating Cassibelan,^ blockaded the 
residue of the British levies, so that — 

[Hoi i. H. R 30/2/73.] Cassibellane in the end was forced 
to fall to a composition, in couenanting to paie a yearlie tribute 
of three thousand pounds. 

S rhom Cymbeline succeeded, “paid the tribute to the Bomans 
.e [Tenantius's immediate predecessor] had granted. i 

authorities are Hist BnU* lY. x. 67, and Matthew of West- 
, p. 38). According to them this success was the result of 
jyjDaesar. The authentic account is that the Bomans* second 
xiivmwjx x>iui,jiin closed with the submission of Cassivellaunus (or Oasai- 
belan) * axM that Caesar, before leaving Britain for the last time, “obsides 
inrj^erat, et,^ quid in annos singulos vectigalis populo Bomano Britannia 
pendere% constituit'' (Ds Bdlo Qmico^ T. 22;.' 


StraA Cfeoff, 

[Bespect 
shown to 
Augustus by 
the British 
princes.] 


[Luxuries 
imported by 
Bntam.] 


Kzmialim 
Jnng of the 
JSntains* 

[An ambas- 
sador from 
Augustus 
thanks him 
for his loyal- 
ty to the 
Bomans ] 


[Cassibelan 
agrees to pay 
a yearly 
tribute.] 

80 $aiih 
Campionf 
but Galjnd 
Monu, eaifk 

sand 
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Sliakspere forsook his authority in making Cymbeline refuse 
tribute.^ The refusal came from Guiderius, as the following excerpt 
shows. 

oui^nus. [Hoi, i. H, E, 33/1/63.] Guiderius the first soune of Kymbeline " 
(of whom Harison saieth nothing) began his reigne in the seuen- 
[Gjiiderms tenth veere after th’ incarnation of Christ. This Guiderius feeing 
Eomans*]^ a luan of stout courage, gaue occasion of breach of peace betwixt 
the Britains and Romans, denieng to p£ie them tribute, and 
procuring the people to new insurrections, which by one meane 
or other made open rebellion, as Gyldccs saith.^ 

In Holinshed's second volume, Guiderius’s rebfllion is thus narrated. 


Kirnlalim 
hmg of t%t 
BrytoAitit 


QvMerim 

iHMntiiih 

kingrehelleth 

tke 

Momam, 


[jETol. ii. H. S. 45/2/42.] . . . Kimbaline king of the Britains 
died, who for that he had beene brought vp in Borne, obserued 
his promised obedience towards the empire ; but Guiderius suc- 
ceeding, disdained to see the libertie of his countrie oppressed 
by the Komans, and therefore procuring the Britains to assist 
him, assembled a power, and inuaded the Romans with such 
violence, that none escaped with life, but such as saued themselues 
within castels & fortresses. 


The nes± point to be noticed is Cloten’s rejection of tribute because 
“ Britaine’s a world by it selfe ” {Cymh. III. i. 12, 13) ; a view which 
Shakspere may have gathered from one or all of the following passages. 


ZTnto vihat 
portion 
JBritaine U 
Tilfemdt 


[Hol i. EescrijptioTb of Britaine, 2/1/30.] And whereas by 
Virgil [ , who] — speaking of our Hand — saith ; 

Btpenit'ils toto diuisos orbe Britannos^ 


And some other authors not vnwoorthie to be read and perused, 
it is not certeine vnto which portion of the earth our Hands, and 
Thule, with sundrie the like scattered in the north seas should 
be ascribed, bicause they excluded them (as you see) from the 
rest of the whole earth ; I haue thought good, for facilitie sake 


^ In The Faerie Qiieene^ II. x. 60, tbe Eomans are said to have made war 
on Cymbeline because ‘Hheir tribute he refusd to let be payd.” ^*Soone after 
the birth of Christ this war began. In the next stanza Aiwiragus is spot® of 
as CymbeHne's brother. , ' 

2 Gildas records Boadieea’s revolt (Hktoria (HUae, IV,). His book 
contains no mention of Guiderius. 

^ Mel I. 67, 
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of diuision, to refer them all which lie within the first minute 
of longitude, set downe by Ftolome^ to Europa, 

[Hoi i jB*. E, 34/1/10.] The souldiers [of Aulus Plautius] 
hearing of* this voiage [to Britain], were loth to go with him, 
as men not willing to make wane in another world. 

Holinshed’s ChronichB include a panegyric by Claudius Mamertinus, 
whose congratulations were offered to the Emperor Maximian I., upon 
the reunion of Britain to the Empire, after the fall (a.d. 296) of the 
British Emperor Allectus, the panegyrist calling to mind how Caesar 

[Eol i. H. E, 57/2/60.] writ that he had found an other ccaes^ 
world, supposing it /jO be so big, that it was not compassed with 
the sea, but that rather by resemblance the great Ocean was 
compassed with it. 

Subsequently Maximian is thus addressed : 

[Hoi i. H E. 59/2/59.] Glorie you therefore, inuincible 
emperour, for that you haue as it were got an other world, & ^"^mian 
in restoring to the Eomane puissance the glory of conquest by 
sea, haue added to the Eomane empire an element greater than 
alt the compasse of the earth, that is, the mightie maine ocean. 

Cloten having renounced tribute, the Queen — scornfully appraising 
the value of that.‘‘kinde of conquest” which “Caesar made heere” — 
declares (III. i. 26 — 29) how 

his Shipping 

(Poore ignorant baubles 1) on our terrible Seas, 

Like Egge-shels mou’d vpon their Surges, crack’d 
As easily ’gainst our Bockes. 

Caesar, when he first invaded Britain, landed without his cavalry ; 
the eighteen transports conveying those troops not having, pursuant 
to his orders, followed the fleet which bore him and the foot-soldiers. 

Bailing in their attempt to prevent his disembarkation, the Britons 
sued for peace, and complied with his demand for hostages (Z)e Bello 
Gallico, TV, 23-31)*. 

[Hoi i H, E, 25/2/60.] Peace being thus established after 
the fourth day of the Eomans arriuall in Britain, the 18 ships 
which (as ye haue heard) were appointed to coUuey the horssemen 
otp*,, loosed from the jEurther hauen with a soft wind. Which 
when th^ ap]^roched so neere the shore of Britaine, that the 
Eomans which were in Cesars campe might see them, suddenlie 
there 4 ro^e so^great a tempest, that none of them was able to 
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a tempest 1 
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[Caesar 
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tempest, and 
dashed on 
the shore.] 


Ccsscbr de 
hello 


keepe his course, so that they were not onelie driuen in sunder 
(some being caried againe into Gallia, and some westward) but 
also the other ships that lay at anchor, and had brought oner 
the armie, were so pitifullie beaten, tossed and shaken, that a 
great number of them did not onelie lose their tackle, but ^Iso 
were caried by force of wind into the high sea; the rest being 
likewise so filled with water, that they wef e in danger by sinking 
to perish and to be quite lost^ 

The same misfortune befell Caesar on his second expedition to 
Britain. He landed unopposed, and, marching inknd with the bulk 
of his forces, drove the Britons from a stronghoM wh^re they awaited 
his attack (Be Bello Gallico^ Y. 8, 9). 

\Hot i. jH. JE, 28/2/2.] The next day, as he had sent foorth 
such as should haue pursued the Britains, word came tp him from 
Quintus Atrius,^ that his nauie by rigour of a sore and hideous 
tempest was greeuouslie molested, and throwne ypon the shore, 
so that the cabels and tackle being broken and destroied with 
force of the vnmercifull rage of wind, the maisters and mariners 
were not able to helpe the matter. 

The Queen's assertion (1. 26), that Caesar was twice beaten by 
the Britons, rests on the authority of chroniclers whose truthfulness 
was perhaps doubted even in Shakspere's day, though he found their 
narratives quoted along with the Commentaries upon the Gallic War, 
Caesar's account of his first expedition to these shores having been set 
forth by Holinshed, there follows what professes to he the British 
version of the events of this campaign. 

[Sol. I H, E. 27/1/15.] IT Thus writeth Cesar touching bis 
first iournie made into Britame. But the British historie (which 

^ Below we read that **not hauing other stuffe to repaire his ships, he 
[Caesar] caused 12 of those that were vtterlie past recouerie by the hurts 
yeceiued through violence of the tempest, to he broken, wherewith the 5ther 
(in which some recouerie was perceiued) might be repaired and amended."--* 
Eol. i JBT. B, (The mnous words, Veni, "Vidi, Yici," are translated 

I came, I saw, I ouereame,” in the life of Julius Caesar in North's Flutwrch^ 
ed. 1579, p. 787.) It is possible that, before writing the Queen's harangue,— 
the aim ot which is to show how Caesar's prosperity deserted him in Britain, — 
Shakspere glanced at Caesar's remark upon the unforeseen lack of cavalr/ to 
pursue the retreating Britons, after the legionaries had effected their landing : 

And this one thing seemed onelie to disappoiut the luckie fortu?^ that was 
accustomed to follow Cesar in all Ms other enterprises."— J3H. i. JET. Bi 26 / 3/28 
IY.26). 

^ Whom Caesar had left in charge of the fleet. 
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PolydoT calletli the new historie) ^ declareth that Cesar in a pitcht 
field was vanquished at the first encounter, and so withdrew backe 
into France, 

•Caesar’s' account of his second invasion was also contradicted, 
another victory being claimed by the Britons. 

\Hol. i. jff, E, 30/2/9.] Thus according to that which Cesar 
himselfe and other autentike authors haue written, was Britaine 
made tributarie to the Eomans by the conduct of the same Cesar. 
IT But our histor[i]es farre differ from this, affirming that Cesar 
comming the second time, was by the Britains with valiancie and 
martiall prowesse beaten and repelled, as he was at the first, and 
speciallie by meanes that Cassibellane had pight in the Thames 
great piles of trees piked with yron, through which his ships being 
entred the riuer, were perished and lost. And after his comming 
a land, he was vanquished in battell, and constrained to flee into 
Gallia with those ships that remained. 

The Queen also says that Oassibelan ‘‘was once at point ... to 
master Caesars Sword {Cymb, III. i. 30, 31). According to the 
Historia Britonvm — ^referred to below as “ The same historie ” — Caesar 
actually lost his sword during the battle in which he met mth the first 
of those defeats whereof the Queen reminds Gains Lucius. 

\Hol i E. E. 27/1/40.] The same historie also maketh 
mention of . . . Nenius brother to Cassibellane, who in fight 
happened to get Cesars swoord fastened in his shield by a blow 
which Cesar stroke at him. 


1 The “new historie,” as Polydore Vergil calls it, is, I believe, the Historia 
Britonvm; which contains (IV. iii. 58, 59) particulars of the “pitcht field.” 
There is more about this victory, taken from Bosce (3I/40-80), in Hoi. L 
H E. 27/1/73, &c. Posthumua’s father Sicilius {Oymh. I. i. 29, 30), — 

“ who did ioyne his House 
Against the Romanes with Oassibulan” 

, — ^no doubt took part in this battle, where also, as Hot records, Tenantius was 
present, from whom Sicilius “had his Titles” (L 81). 

^ The Queen’s expression — point to master Caesar’s Sword” — ^implies 
that his swor^ was nearly wrested from him by forc^ not caught by accident ; 
an(?^he , has, it wflUbe observed, attributed to Oassibelan the h'^nour of this 
partial succ^s. Caesar’s sword was placed by Oassibelan in a sarcophagus, , 
with the hooy of Hennius, who died fifteen days after the battle feom.a wound 
'infeted by this weapon, which was named “ Orocea.mbrs, quia‘ nuEus evadebaft 
vivhs Ig^ui eo Vulnetabatur” (Mist, BriU* IV* iv. 60). 


[The British 
history de- 
clares that 
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battle, and 
withdrew to 
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Caesar's second defeat was attended by rejoicings which the Queen 
connects with the Britons' first victory, when he lost his sword. 

\Hol. i, E. R 30/2/22.] For ioy of this second victorie (saith 
Galfrid) Cassibellane made a great feast at London,^ and there 
did sacrifice to the gods. 

The scene of these rejoicings was Luds-Towne,” {Cynih. Ill, 
i. 32), known as Troinovant until it became the special care of Lud, 
Cassibelan's elder brother. 

\Hol. i. H. E. 23/1/59.] By reason that king Lud so much 
esteemed that citie^ before all other of his r^alme, inlarging it 
so greatlie as he did, and continuallie in maimer remained there, 
the name was changed, so that it was called Caerlud, that is 
to saie, Luds towne : and after by corruption of speech it was 
named London. 

Courteously, but firmly, Cymbeline rejects the Roman demand, and 
bids Lucius say to Augustus (IIL i. 55 — 62) ; 

Our Ancestor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain'd our Lawes, .... 

Who was the first of Britaine, which did put 60 
His browes within a golden Crowne, and call'd 
Himselfe a king. 

Holinshed relates how, after the deaths of Ferrex and Porrex,^ the 
last acknowledged descendants of Brutus, Britain was plunged into 
civil war, then became subject to a pentarchy of kings, and was finally 
reunited under one sceptre by Mulmucius Dunwallon, son of Oloton 
King of Cornwall. Among the great deeds of Mulmucius these are 
recorded : ^ 

\Hol, i. jET. E. 15/2/34.] He also made manie good lawes, 
which were long after ysed, called Mulmucius lawes, turned out 


1 Lud built there a faire temple neere to his ^ . palace, which temple 

{as some take it) was after turned to a church, and at this dale called Paules.^' 
— Eol. i. H, E. 23/1/59. P^thaps the tei^le in “ Luds-Towne, "-—assigned hy 
Shakspere to great lupiter,'— where Cymbeline ratified peace with the 
Romans {Oyrnh V. v, 481-483). 

^ Sons of Gorboduc, King of Britain. Their history is dramatized in pur 
earliest tragedy, written by Thomas Saekville and Thomas Norton, and acted 
on January 1561. 

^ The chapter containing these passages (bk. IIL chap, i p. 15) is headed : 

Of Mulmucius the first king / of Britaine, who was crowned / with a geiSen 
crowne, his lawes, / his foundations, with other / his acts aSd»deeds." Mulmn- 
eius began his reigne ouer the whole monarchie of Britaine, imlhe yeere of ^ 
the world 3529, after the building of Borne 314, and after the deliuerance of, 
the Israelites out of captiuitie 87, and about the 26 yeere of JDarius Arteerxes^ 
Longimanus, the lift king of the Persians."— 'ibiU 
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of the British speech into the Latine by Qildas Prisms,'^ and long 
time after translated out of latine into english by Alfred king 
of England, and mingled in his statutes. . . . 

After he had established his land, and set his Britains in good 
and conuenient order, he ordeined him by the aduise of his lords 
a crowne of gold, & caused himselfe with great solemnitie to be 
crowned, according to^the custom of the pagan lawes then in vse : 
& bicause he was the first that bare a crowne heere in Britaine, 
after the opinion of some writers, he is named the first king of 
Britaine, and all* the other before rehearsed are named rulers, 
dukes, or gouernors. 

T. iii. — Another part of CymheUm for which Holinshed furnished 
matter is the description given by Posthumus (Y. iii. 3 — 58) of the 
means whereby victory was transferred from the Eomans to the 
Britons, the prowess of Belarius, and his adopted children, Guiderius 
and Arviragus, has a parallel in an exploit attributed to a Scottish 
husbandman named Hay, who, with his two sons* help, routed the 
Danes at the battle of Loncarty, fought a.d. 976. Before quoting the 
passages of Holinshed which relate to this event, I must premise that, 
while the issue of the battle was doubtful, the Scots embarrassed 
themselves by beheading those Danes who had fallen.^ 

[Sol il H, S. 155/1/48.] Which maner being noted of the 
Danes, and perceiuing that there was no hope of life but in 
victorie, they rushed foorth with such violence vpon their aduer- 
saries, that first the right, and then after the left wing of the 
Scots, was constreined to retire and flee backe, the middle-ward 
stoutly yet keeping their ground: but the same stood in such 
danger, being now left naked on the sides, that the victorie must 


Thf tiifo 


ScoUfi&i 

top. Oyviih. 

lY. iii, 5.] 


^ Generally known as Gildas Sapiens, bom about a,d. 516. 

2 Two more possible traces of Shakspere’s Holmshed-reading may be 
noticed, a In III. v. 23, the king speaks of chariots as a British arm. 
Shakspere would find their use in warfare described by Eol (1 H. B, i), 
who took his account from Caesar (JDe Bello GcMieo^ lY, 33). When Aulus 
Plautius was sailing to invade Britain, “the marriners and men of warre’^ 
were encouraged by seeing “a fierie leame [light] to shoot out of the east 
toward west!, which way their course lay,^ . . . (Eol i. M, B, 

Op, Philarmonus’s answer to Cains Luciu^^ who asked for the soothsayer^s 
dream “of this warres purpose” (Oymh lY. ii. 348-352) : 

“I ssws^Ioues Bird, the Boman Eagle, wing’d 
Prom the spungy South to tMs part of the 
Then vanish’d in the Bun-heam'esj wMrii portends 
(Fnlesse my sinnes abuse, my ditmu^iUn) 

'SucJeseeA^ fh* 9<>nian hoast,”‘ 
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needes haue remained with the Danes, had not a renewer of the 
battell come in time, by the appointment (as is to be thought) 
of almightie God. 

For as it chanced, there was in the next field at the- same time 
an husbandman, with two of his sons busie about his wojrke, 
named Haie, a man strong and stiffe in making and shape of 
bodie, but indued with a valiant courage. ^ This Haie beholding 
the king with the most part of the nobles, fighting with great 
valiancie in the middle ward, now destitute of the wings, and in 
great danger to be oppressed by the great violence of his enimies, 
caught a plow-beame in his hand, and with ^he same exhorting 
his sonnes to doo the like, hasted towards the battell, there to 
die rather amongest other in defense of his countrie, than to 
remaine aliue after the discomfiture in miserable thrajdome and 
bondage of the cruell and most vnmercifuU enimies. There was 
neere to the place of the batteU, a long lane fensed on the sides 
with ditches and walles made of turfe, through the which the 
Scots which fled were beaten downe by the enimies on heapes. 

Here Haie with his sonnes, supposing they might best stale 
the flight, placed themselues ouerthwart the lane, beat them backe 
whome they met fleeing, and spared neither friend nor fo : but 
downe they went all such as came within their reach, wherewith 
diuerse hardie personages cried vnto their fellowes to returne 
backe vnto the batteU, for there was a new power of Scotishmen 
come to their succours, by whose aid the victorie might be easilie 
obteined of their most cruell aduersaries the Danes: therefore 
might they choose whether they would be slaine of their owne 
fellowes comming to their aid, or to retnrne agalae to fight with 
the enimies.. The Danes being here staled in the lane by the 
great valiancie of the fatiber and the sonnes, thought verely there 
had beene some groat succors of Scots come to the aid of their 
king, and therevpon ceassing from further pursute, fled backe in 
great disorder vnto the other of their fellowes fighting with the 
middle ward of the Scots. 

The Scots also that before was chased, being incouraged here- 
with, pursued the Danes vnto the place of the battell right 
fiercefie. Wherevpon Kenneth perceiuing hi^, people to be thus. 
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recomforted, and his enimies partKe abashed, called vpon his men 
to remember their duties, and now sith their aduersaries hearts 
began {as they might perceiue) to faint, he willed them to follow 
vpon them' manfully, which if they did, he assured them that the 
victojfie vndoubtedlie should be theirs. The Scots incouraged 
with the kings words, laid about them so earnestlie, that in the 
end the Danes were constreined to forsake the field, and the Scots 
egerlie pursuing in the chase, made great slaughter of them as 
they fled. This victorie turned highlie to the praise of the Scotish 
nobilitie, the whteh fighting in the middle ward, bare still the 
' bnmt of the Fattell, continuing manfullie therein euen to the end. 
But Haie, who in such wise (as is before mentioned) staied them 
that fled, causing them to retume againe to the field, deserued 
immortall ^ame and commendation : for by his meanes chieflie 
was the victorie atchiued. 

I conclude with a list of personal names found in Gymhelim^ which 
Shakspere may have picked up here and there from the pages of 
Holinshed's Gh/ronioles. 

Cabwall, pseudonym of Arviragus {Gymh, III. iii. 96). Cabwallo 
King of Britain; began to reign a.b. 635 {Eol i. jST. E. II2/1/65). 

Clotbn (Gymb. I. ii.). Cloton,^ a king of Cornwall, father of 
Mulmucius Dunwallon {Sol, i. S, E. I 5 / 2 / 21 ). 

CoENELitrs, a physician {Gymh, I. v,). The name of Cornelius 
T acitus, the historian, occurs in Eol. i. E. E. 61/i/6o, ot passim. 

Helene or Helen, Imogen's woman {Gymh. II. ii. 1). Helen, 
daughter of Coell King of Britain, and mother of Constantine the 
Great {Eol x. JET- E^ 62/1/57). 

Imooen {Gymh, I. i.). Innooen,* wife of Brute, first ruler of 
Britain {Eol. i. H. M, SI2/4B). 

Lucius, ambassador from Augustus {Oymh. HI. i.). Lucius King 
of Britain, who began to reign a.b. 124 {Eol. i. E, E, 5 I/ 2 / 40 ). Also 
Lucius, a Boman capteine ” in Gaul, vanquished by Arthur King of 
Britain {Eol, i. E. E. 91/1/39). 

Moroan or MergAn,^ pseudonym of Belarius {Gymh. III. iiL 106 ; 
Y. V. 332). Margan, joint king of Britain, son of Henninus Duke 
of Cornwall, and Gonorilla eldest daughter of King Leir {Eol. i. S. E, 
IB/ 2 /S 6 ). 

Bolibore or Palabour (the latter spelling in Gymh. IH. iii. 86), 


i,On the same page Ms name appears as ^^Clotenus As “ Olotyn Duke 
of Oomewali he^a character in Govlo^o (1st ed., 1565). 

the wife of Leonatus, is in the first Entry of Mmh Aio (Qx, 
1000 ). was probably written about 1610. , 

P Spelt Morgip'''. in Holinshed's second table for the Mstorie tof Britaine 
and England.'' Tn the jjd JDeir, Eagan's husban^ Slorgan King of Cambria. 

^ ‘ c 
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pseudonym of Guiderius. The name of PoLYnoR Yirgil, the historian, 
occurs in Hoi, i. H, E, 85/1/34, et •passim. 

Posthumus {Cymh, 1. i.). Posthumus, a son of Aeneas and Lavinia, 
bom after his father's death {Eol, L H, E, 7/1/40). 

SiciLLius, father of Posthumus {Cymh, I. i. 29). Sicinius King- of 
Britain, began to reign b.o. 430 {Eol, i. E, E, 1 9/2/46). 


III. MACBETH 


The historic time embraced by The TragedAe of MMeth begins in 
1040, when Duncan was slain, and ends with Macbeth's defeat by 
Siward on July 27, 1064. The historic Macbeth, however, escaped 
from the battle, and was killed in August, 1057. 

Act I. sc. ii, — ^The following excerpts contain the mateipals for this 
scene. Shakspere was perhaps induced to make ‘Hhe Norweyan lord" 
an ally of Macdonwald because Holinshed says that Sueno invaded 
Scotland^ immediately " after the suppression of the rebellion, 
Steevens conjectured that the mere official title {“ sergeant at armes ") 
of the messenger, who was sent to command the rebels' presence at 
Court, gave Shakspere a hint for introducing a sergeant, from whom 
Duncan learns the latest news of the revolt (I. ii. 2, 3). 
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[Sol ii. H. S. I68/2/12.] After Malcolme succeeded Ms 
nephue Duncane the sonne of his daughter Beatrice : for Malcome 
had two daughters, the one wMch was this Beatrice, being giuen 
in manage Tnto one Abbanath Crinen, a man of great nobilitie, 
and thane of the lies and west parts of Scotland, bare of that 
manage the foresaid Duncane; the other called Doada, was 
maried TOto Sinell * the thane of Glammis, by whom she had issue 
one Makbeth a valiant gentleman, and one that if he had not 
beene somewhat cruell of nature, might haue beene thought most 
woortMe the gouemement of a realme. On the other part, Duncane 
was so soft and gentle of nature,* that the people wished the 
inclinations and manors of these two cousins to haue beene so 
tempered and interchangeablie bestowed betwixt them, that where 


* These flelitiotis invasions of Sneno and Canute are, I believe, mentieined 
by no writer earlier than Boeoe, 247 /5 s b, 

2 This name is variously s^lt. Fordim’i spelling is “Mndfr" (IV. zlibc. 
233), whence perhaps came Boece's “Synel” (246/64 h). 

8 With thfe description compare Macbeth's epithet, ‘‘th^yroceows Duncan?* 
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the one had too much of clemencie, and the other of craeltie, the 
meane yertue betwixt these two extremities might haue reigned 
by indifferent partition in them both, so should Duncane haue 
proued a woorthie king, and Makbeth an excellent captcine. The 
begtouing of Duncans reigne was verie quiet and peaceable, 
without anie notable trouble; but after it was perceiued how 
negligent he was in ptoishing offenders, manie misruled persons 
tooke occasion thereof to trouble the peace and quiet state of the 
common-wealth, by seditious commotions which first had their 
beginnings in thi^ pse. 

Banquho the thane of Lochquhaber, of whom the house of the 
Stewards is descended, the which by order of linage hath now for 
a long time inioied the crowne of Scotland, euen till these our 
dales, as Hb gathered the finances due to the king, and further 
punished somewhat sharpelie such as were notorious offendors, 
being assailed by a number of rebels inhabiting in that countrie, 
and spoiled of the monie and all other things, had much a doo Zoehg^u^aber, 
to get awaie with life, after he had receiued sundrie grieuous 
wounds amongst them. Yet escaping thehr hands, after hee was 
somewhat recouered of his hurts, and was able to ride, he repaired 
to the court, where making his complaint to the king in most 
earnest wise, he purchased at length that the offendors were sent 
for by a sergeant at armes, to appeare to make answer ynto such 
matters as should be laid to their charge : but they augmenting 
their mischiefous act with a more wicked deed, after they had 
misused the messenger with sundrie kinds of reproches, they 
finallie slue him also. - 

Then doubting not but for such contemptuous demeanor 
against the kings regall authoritie, they should be inuaded with 
all the power the king could make, Makdowald one of great 
estimaiaon among them, making first a confederacie with his 
nemrest feiends and kinsmen, tooke ypon him to be chiefe capteine 
of «dl such rebels as would stand against the king, in maintenance 
of Iheir gtieuoBiy offenses latelie committed against him. Manie 
shaiderou8''5^ords also, and railing tants this Makdowald Tttered raessUi, 
calliBg Mm a felnfriieairtea more meet 

to goueme a sort ofMle moonks in sqme clolstey, tiian to haue the . 
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rule of such valiant and hardie men of warre as the Scots were. 
He vsed also such subtill persuasions and forged allurements, that 
in a small time he had gotten togither a mightie power of men ; 
[People from for out of the westeme lies there came vnto him a great multitude 
of people, ofiering themselues to assist him m that rebellious 
quarell, and out of Ireland in hope of the spoile came no small 
number of Kernes and Galloglasses, offering gladlie to serue vnder 
him, whither it should please him to lead them. 

Makdowald thus hauing a mightie puissance about him, incoun- 
tered with such of the kings people as were seat against him into 
Lochquhaber, and discomfiting them, by mere force tooke their 
capteine Malcolme, and after the end of the battell smote off his 
head. This ouerthrow being notified to the king, did put him in 
woonderfull feare, by reason of his small skill in warlike affaires. 
Calling therefore his nobles to a councell, he asked of them their 
best aduise for the subduing of Makdowald & other the rebels. 
Here, in sundrie heads (as euer it happeneth) were sundrie 
opinions, which they vttered according to euerie man his skill. 
At length Makbeth speaking much against the kings softnes, and 
ouermuch slacknesse in punishing offenders, whereby they had 
such time to assemble togither, he promised nbtwithstanding, if 
the charge were committed vnto him and vnto Banquho, so to 
ordw tbe matter, that the rebels should be shortly vanquished 
& quite put downe, and that not so much as one of them should 
be found to make resistance within the countrie. 

MahUih awS, And euen so it came to passe : for being sent foorth with a new 

jBCtinguho (tTt 

power, at his entring into Lochquhaber, the fame of his comming 
P^^ enimies m such feares that a great number of them stale 
“®*****’ secretlie awade from their capteine Makdowald, who neuerthelesse 
inforced thereto, gaue battell vnto Makbeth, with the residue 
whidi remained with him : but being ouercome, and fleeing for 
refuge into a casteH (within the which his wife & children were 
inclosed) at length when he saw how he could neither defend the 
hold anie longer against his enimies, nor yet vpen surrender be 
Mammm suffered to depart with life saued, hee first slue 9J!S wife and 

h%9 ^ ' 

i&mdfe children, and lastlie himselfe, least if he had yeoJded simplie, he 
ghould haue beene executed in most cruell wise for an example 
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to other. Makbeth entring into the castell by the gates, as then 
set open, found the carcasse of Makdowald lieng dead there 
amongst the residue of the slaine bodies, which when he beheld, 
remitting no peece of his cruell nature with that pitifull sight, he 
caused the head to be cut oflF, and set Tpon a poles end, and so 
sent it as a present to the king, who as then laie at Bertha.^ The 
headlesse trunke he commanded to bee hoong vp vpon an high 
paire of gallows. , . . Thus was iustice and law restored againe 
to the old accustomed course, by the diligent means of Makbeth. 
Immediatlie wher^vpon woord came that Sueno king of Norway 
was arriued in* Fif^ with a puissant armie, to subdue the whole 
realme of Scotland. 

The army raised to resist Sueno was divided into three battels ; 
the van an(Jj rear being assigned to Macbeth and Banquo respectively, 
while Duncan commanded the main body. The events of the sub- 
sequent campaign — which ended with an overwhelming defeat of the 
Danes ^ — are not dramatized. Sueno, accompanied by a few survivors 
of the expedition, escaped to Norway . — Hoi ii. H. S* I69/2/61 — 

{Hoi ii. H. S. 170/2/21.] The Scots hauing woone so notable 
a yictorie, after they had gathered & diuided the spoile of the 
field, caused solemne processions to be made in all places of the 
realme, and thanks to be giuen to almightie God, that had sent 
them so faire a day® ouer their enimies. But whilest the people 
were thus at their processions, woord was brought that a new fleet 
of Danes was arriued at Kingcorne,^ sent thither by Canute king 
of England, in reuenge of his brother Suenos ouerthrow. To 


1 According to Boece ( 278/45 ^ this town was near the modem 

Perth, founded by William the Lion to replace Bertha, which was destroyed 
by an inundation m 1210. 

2 The Scots won the victory by drugging the Danes, who incautiously 
accepted from Duncan a present of ale and bread, compounded with ^Hhe iuiee 
of meMlwoort berries.” — Hoi. ii JBT. B. 170/1/41. In the Clarendon Press ed. 
of Macbeth^ it is conjectured that “mekilwoort” is the “insane Boot,” spoken 
of by Banquo {I. iii. 84 ). The following description of the plant called by 
Bom Solatium amentiale,” and here engHshed as “mekilwoort,” was omitted 
by ffoi, and BeHenden, the translator of JBoece ; ,**herba est ingewtis qukutita- 
tis, aicinos principio virides, ac mox vbi maturuerint purpureos & ad nigredinew^ 
vergehtes habens, ad caulem enatos k sub foliis latentes ses 4 que quasi retra- 
hentes, vimque seforiferam, aut in amentiam agendi si anatim sumpseiis, 
habentes, ma^ vbertate in Scotia proueniens.” — ^248/59 

® Cp. Macbeth^s words (I, iii 37 ) : foule and foAre a ^ I haue 

not seetie^” 

4 K^ghdm, Fue, oi^the Firth of Forth. 
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resist these enimies, which were alreadie landed, and busie in 
spoiling the countrie, Makbeth and Banquho were sent with the 
kings authoritie, who hauing with them a connenient power, 
incountred the enimies, slue part of them, and chased the other 
to their ships. They that escaped and got once to their ships, 
obteined of Makbeth for a great siimme of gold, that such of their 
friends as were slaine at this last bickering, might be buried in 
saint Colmes Inch.^ 

Act 1. sc. iii. — II. iii. — It is possible that some passages in 
Holinshed, describing the bewitchment of Duff King of Scots, were in 
Shakspere’s mind when he wrote the couplet^ detailing the First 
Witch’s projects of revenge upon the sea-captain ’^hose wife had*" 
insulted her (11. 18 — 25). Duff could 

[jEToZ. ii. jBT. S, 149/2/2.] not sleepe in the night time by anie 
prouocations that could be deuised,^ but still fell intii exceeding 
sweats, which by no means might be restreined. . . . But about 
that present time there was a murmuring amongst the people, how 
the king was vexed with no naturall sicknesse, but by sorcerie and 
magicall art, practised by a sort of witches dwelling in a towne 
of Murrey land, called Fores.^ 

Becoming aware of this rumour, Duff sent certain trustworthy 
agents to the castle of Forres, which was held hy his lieutenant 
Donwald, of whom we shall hear again. It chanc^ that a soldier 
in the garrison of the castle had a mistress by whom he was made 
acquainted with the practices and designs of her mother, who was one 
of the suspected witches, leagued with others for the destruction of 
Duff. Donwald being informed of these revelations, examined the 
witch’s daughter, who acknowledged that what he had been told 
was true. 

[jffbZ, ii. jff. S. 149/2/59.] Wherevpou learning by hir confes- 
sion in what house in the towne it was where they wrought their 

1 Tnchcolm (S. Oolumba’s Island), Firth of Forth. Cp. Macbeth, I. ii. 
62 - 65 ; 

“ Sweno, the Korwayes King cranes composition ; 

Hor would we deigne him huriall of his men, 

Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes yneh, 

Ten thousand dollars to our generall vse,’^ 

^ Cp. Macbeth, I. iii 19, 20 : 

‘‘ Sleepe shall neyther Kight nor Bay 
Hang vpon his Pent-house Lid j ” &c. 

« Forres is about half way between Elgin and Nairn, and not far ffom the 
Moray Firth 
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mischiefous mysterie, lie sent foorth sonldiers about the middest 
of the night, who breaking into the house, found one of the witches 
resting vpon a woodden broch an image of wax at the fier, resem- m image of 

wax rostzng 

bling in each feature the kings person, made and deuised (as is to 
be thought) by craft and art of the diuell : an other of them sat 
reciting certeine words of inchantment, and still hasted the image 
with a certeine liquor verie busilie. 

The souldiers findfng them occupied in this wise, tooke them TUittUciua 
togither with the image, and led them into the castell, where ^mineo. 
being streictlie examined for what purpose they went about such 
manner of inghantment, they answered, to the end to make away Thewhou 
the kmg : for as the image did waste afore the fire, so did the 
hodie of the king breake foorth in sweat. And as for the words 
of the inchantment, they serued to keepe him still waking from ^ ” 8 ^ ” 
sleepe, so that as the wax euer melted, so did the kings flesh : by mStodTso 
the which meanes it should haue come to passe, that when the 
wax was once cleane consumed, the death of the king should 
immediatlie follow. 

I now resume the thread of Macbeth’s fortunes, from the time 
when, according to Holinshed {Hoi. ii. H. S, I7O/2/45), a perpetual 
peace was established with the Danes. 

\Hol. ii. jBT. 170/2/52.] Shortlie after happened a strange and 
Tncouth woonder, which afterward was the cause of much trouble 
in the realme of Scotland, as ye shall after heare. It fortuned 
® Makbeth and Banquho iournied towards Fores, where the king 
then Me, they went sporting by the waie toother without other 
companie, saue onelie themselues, passing thorough the woods and 
fields, when suddenlie in the middest of a laund,^ there met them 
three women in strange and wild apparell, resembling creatures «.] ' 
of elder world, whome when they attentiuelie beheld, woondering 
much at the sight the first of them spake and said: “All haile, nepfi>- 
Makbeth^ thane of Glammis ! (for he had latelie entered into 
that dignitie and office by the death of his father Sinell). The 
second of them smd: “HaUe, Makbeth, thane of Cawderl'* 

^ I >M .. i — .1 > P... I - . .. 

^ ‘*’Medi 5 repfent 6 (JBoeca, 5^49/42). 

? is ft?e and a miles STW. of 

^ Ckwddt Oasirle is tve and a half miles S.W* of 
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But the third said: “All haile, Makbeth, that heereafter shalt 
“ be king of Scotland ! ” ^ 

Then Banquho : “ What manner of women ” (saith he) “ are you, 
“that seeme so little fauourable vnto me, whereas to .my fellow” 
“heere, besides high offices, ye assigns also the kingdoms, appoint- 
“ ing foorth nothing for me at all ? ” “Yes” (saith the first of them) 
“we promise greater benefits vnto thee, than vnto him, for he 
“shall reigne in deed, but with an vnluckie end: neither shall 
“ he leaue anie issue behind him to succeed in his place, where 
“ contrarilie thou in deed shalt not reigne at all, but of thee those 
“shall be borne which shall gouerne the Scotish kinsrdome by loi^ 
“order of contumall descent.” Herewith the foresaid women 
A Him to vanished immediatlie out of their sight. This was reputed at 
the first but some vaine fantasticall illusion by Macl^beth and 
Banquho, insomuch that Banquho would call Mackbeth in iest, 
king of Scotland ; and Mackbeth againe would call him in sport 
likewise, the father of manie kings. But afterwards the common 
Hu ppjjjjQjj these women were either the weird sisters, that 

is (as ye would say) the goddesses of destinie, or else some 
nymphs or feiries, indued with knowledge of prophesie by their 
necromanticali science, bicause euerie thing came to passe as they 
Cawdereor^ had spoken. For shortlie after, the thane of Oawder being con- 
demned at Fores of treason against the king committed ; his lands, 
linings, and offices were giuen of the kings liberalitie to Mackbeth.^ 


1 The following passage in Wynioun (YI. xviii. 13-26) gives the earliest 
known form of this story (ahont 1424) : 

i. nycht he [Macbeth] thowcht in hys dremyng, 

Bat syttand he wes hesyd ELyiag [Buncan] 

At a Sete in hwntyng ; mi 15 

In~til Ms Leisch hM Grewhnndys twL 
He thowcht, <^ilQ he wes swd syttand, 

He sawe thre Wemen by gangand ; 

And j>ii Wemen |?an thowcht he 

Thre Werd Systrys mist lyk to be. 20 

Be fyrst he hard say gangand by, 

Lo, yhondyr jje Thayne of Crwmbawchty [Cromartyl 
Be toHr Woman sayd agayne, 

“ Of Morave [Moray] yhondyre I se J?e Thayne,” 

Be thrjd }?an sayd, I se j>e Kyng ” ’ 25 

All Hs he herd in hys dremyng. 

These thanedoms were afterwards conferred upon Macheth: by, Bnncan 
(11. 27, 28). ^ Cp- Macbeth, I. h. 63-67 ; 
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The same night after, at supper, Banquho iested with him and 
s^id : ‘‘Now Mackbeth thou hast obteined those things which the 
“ two former sisters prophesied, there remairieth onelie for thee to 
•“ purchase .that which the third said should come to passe.” Where- 
vpon Mackbeth reuoluing the thing in his mind, began euen then 
to Seuise how he might atteine to the kingdome: but yet he 
thought with himselfe that he must tarie a time, which should 
aduance him thereto (t)y the diuine prouidence) as it had come 
to passe in his former preferment. But shortlie after it chanced 
that king Duncane, hauing two sonnes by his wife which was the 
daughter of Siward* earle of Northumberland, he made the elder 
of them, called Malcolme, prince of Cumberland, as it were thereby 
to appoint him his successor in the kingdome, immediatlie after 
his deceasse. Mackbeth sore troubled herewith, for that he saw 
by this means his hope sore hindered (where, by the old lawes of 
the realme, the ordinance was, that if he that should succeed were 
not of able age to take the charge ypon himselfe, he that was next 
of blood vnto him should be admitted) he began to take counsell 
how he might Tsurpe the kingdome by force, hauiug a iust quarell 
so to doo (as he tooke the matter) for that Duncane did what in 
him lay to defraud him of all maner of title and claime, which 
he might in time to come, pretend ynto the crowne.^ 

The woords of the three weird sisters also (of whom before 
ye haue heard) greatlie incouraged him herevnto, but speciallie his 
wife lay sore ypon him to attempt the thing, as she that was yerie 
ambitious, burning in ynquenchable desire to beare the name of 
a queene. At length therefore, communicating his purposed 
intent with his trustie friends, amongst whome Banquho was the 
chiefest, ypon confidence of their promised aid, he slue the king 
at Bnuerns,^ or (as some say) at Botgosuane, in the sixt yeare of 

^ Gp. Mmhethf I. iv. 37 ; 48 : 

King^ . . * We will estaHish our Estate ypon 
Our eldest* Maloolme ; whom we name hereafter, 

The Prince of Oumherland^^; . . . 

. . Mack iasidel The Prince of Gumherland J— that is a step 
which I must fall downe, or else o^er-leape, 

Foir in my way it lyes.” 

* ^*'Enuern[e3s%!» Inyemess., 
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his reigne. Then Iianing a companie about him of such as he had 
made priuie to his enterprise, he caused himselfe to be proclamed 
king, and foorthwith went Tnto Scone, where (by common consent) 
he receiued the inuesture of the kingdome according to the 
accustomed maner.^ The bodie of Duncane was first conueied 
vnto Elgine, & there buried in kinglie wise ; but afterwa3*<!s it 
was remoued and conueied vnto Colmekill,^ and there laid in a 
sepulture amongst his predecessors, in the yeare after the birth 
of our Sauiour, 1046.® 


On comparing the foregoing passages with the play, the reader will 
observe how closely Shakspere agrees with Hfdinshed in regard to^ 
(1) the weird sisters^ apparition and predictions, (S) the eSeet on 
Macbeth’s mind of Malcolm’s recognition as Prince of Cumberland, 
or heir apparent ; and (3) Lady Macbeth’s urgency in prompting her 
husband to attempt Duncan’s murder. Shakspere assumed that 
Cawdor’s treason — ^the nature of which is not specified by Holinshed — 
consisted in secretly aiding the Norwegians. Banquo’s fate could not 
have moved our pity, if the Chronicles had been followed in making 
him know of, perhaps even share, Macbeth’s crime ; and adherence to 
authority in this respect must have caused Macbeth to appear less 
sinful by comparison with his old associate, who, as Shakspere repre- 
sents the matter, strenuously resisted those cursed thoughts” (11, i. 8) 
which the weird sisters’ prophecies had suggested. 

No particulars of Duncan’s murder are given. Por these Shakspere 
turned to the murder of King Duff by Donwald. Duff (as we have 
seen) suffered from the effects of witchcraft. Begaining* his former 
health after the witches’ charm had been broken, he put to death the 
instigators of the sorcery practised against him. Among those thus 
executed were some kinsmen of Donwald, who, having vainly craved 
their pardon, 


\HoL ii. H.S, 150/1/39.] concerned such an inward malice to- 
wards the king (though he shewed it not outwardlie at the first) that 


^ Op. Maaleth^ II. iv. 31, 32 ; 

. . . Then ’tis most like 
The Soueraignty wiU fall vpon Macbeth, 

Macd, He is already namM, and gone to Scone 
To be inuested.” 

2 Iona. Op. Macbeth^ II. ir* 32-35: 

Basse. Where is Duncan’s body ? 

Maed. Carried to Colmekill, 

The Sacred Store-house of his Predecessors 
And Guardian of their Bones.” 

® H[ector] B[oeee’s] date is wrong. Duncan was slain in 1040.-^il£ Bmiim > 
T. 557). 
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the same continued still boiling in his stomach, and ceased not, 
till through setting on of his udfe, and in reuenge of such 
vnthankefulnesse, hee found meanes to murther the king within 
the foresaid castell of Fores where he Tsed to soioume. For the 
king being in that countrie, was accustomed to lie most commonlie 
within the same castell, hauing a speciall trust in Donwald, as 
a man whom he neuer suspected. 

But Donwald, not forgettmg the reproch which his linage had 
susteined by the execution of those his kinsmen, whome the king 
for a spectacle to,the people had caused to be hanged, could not 
but shew manifest*tokens of great griefe at home amongst his 
familie: which his wife perceiuing, ceassed not to trauell with 
him, till she vnderstood what the cause was of his displeasure. 
Which at^Jlength when she had learned by his owne relation, she 
as one that bare no lesse malice in hir heart towards the king, for 
the like cause on hir behalfe, than hir husband did for his friends, 
counselled him (sith the king oftentimes vsed to lodge in his 
house without anie gard about him, other than the garrison of the 
castell, which was wholie at his commandement) to make him 
awaie, and shewed him the meanes wherby he might soonest 
accomplish it. 

Donwald thus, being the more kindled in wrath by the words 
of his wife, determined to follow hir aduise in the execution of 
so heinous an act Whervpon deuising with himselfe for a while, 
which'way hee might best accomplish lus curssed intent, at length 
gat opportunitie, and sped his purpose as followeth. It chanced 
that the king vpon the daie before he purposed to depart foorth 
of the castell, was long in his oratorie at his praiers, and there 
continued till it was late in the night At the last, comming 
foorth, he called such afore him as had faithfullie serued him 
in pursute and apprehension of the rebels, and gluing them heartie 
thanks, he bestowed sundrie honorable gifts amongst them, of the 
which number Donwald was one, as he that had beene euer 
iiecounted a most faithftdl seruant to the king. 

At length, ‘Waning talked with them a long time, he got him 
into his priuie chamber, onelie with two of his chamberlains, who 
hauing brought him to bed, came foorth againe, and then fell to 
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iwfi/ wnlto Doii'5Tald and his wife, who had prepared diuerse 

banjceuvng. delicate dishes, and sundrie sorts of drinks for their reare supper 
or collation, wherat they sate vp so long, till they had charged 
their stomachs with such full gorges, that their heads were.no 
sooner got to the pillow, but asleepe they were so fast, that a man 
might haue remooued the chamber ouer them, sooner than to‘haue 
awaked them out of their droonken sleepe. ^ 

Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatlie in heart, 
four of through instigation of his wife bee called foure of his seruants 
vnto him (whome he had made priuie to his wicked intent before, 
the murder) fi-amed to Ms purpose with large gifts)' and now declaring 
vnto them, after what sort they should worke the feat, they gladlie 
obeied his instructions, & speedilie going about the murther, 
they enter the chamber (in which the king laie) a little before 
mxtiarm cocks crow, where they secretlie cut his throte as he lay sleeping, 
- without auie bustling ^ at all : and immediatlie by a posterne gate 
they caned foorth the dead bodie into the fields, and throwing it 
vpon an horsse there prouided readie for that purpose, they conuey 
it vnto a place, about two miles distant from the castell, where 
they staied, and gat certeine labourers to helpe them to turne the 
course of a little riuer running through the fields ikere, and 
dicing a deepe hole in the chanell, they burie the bodie in the 
same, ramming it vp with stones and grauell so closelie, that 
setting the water in the right course againe, no man could perceiue 
that anie thing had beene newlie digged there. This they did by 
order appointed them by Donwald as is reported, for that the 
bodie should not be found, & by bleeding (when Donwald should 
be present) declare him to be guiltie of the murther. f For such 
an opinion men haue, that the dead corps of anie man being 
-slaine, wfiOi bleed abundantlie if the murtherer be present. But 
for what consideration sooner they buried him there, they had no 


finished the worke, but that they slue them whose, helpe 
•faint ^jjgy herein, and streightwaies therevpon fled into Orknie, 

Donwald, about the time that iiie murther was in dooing, got 
him amongst them that kept the watch, -and so «pntinued in 


* BusQing, uoiBe,^ “Ntdlo prope sfaspita” (Boec^^/40). 
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companie with them all the residue of the night. But in the 
morning when the noise was raised in the kings chamber how the 
icing was slaine, his bodie conueied awaie, and the bed all beraied 
with blond; he with the watch ran thither, as though he had 
knowjie nothing of the matter, and breaking into the chamber, 
and finding cakes of blond in the bed, and on the floore about the 
sides of it, he foorthwith slue the chamberleins, as guiltie of that 
heinous murther, and then like a mad man running to and fro, he 
ransacked euerie corner within the castell, as though it had beene 
to haue seene if might haue found either the bodie, or anie 
of the murtherers hid in anie priuie place : but at length comming 
to the posterne gate, and finding it open, he burdened the 
chamberleins, whome he had slaine, with all the fault, they hauing 
the keies ^ the gates committed to their keeping all the night, 
and therefore it could not be otherwise (said he) but that they 
were of counsell in committing of that most detestable murther. 

Finallie, such was his oner earnest diligence in the seuere 
inquisition and triall of the offenders heerein, that some of the 
lords began to mislike the matter, and to smell foorth shrewd 
tokens, that he should not be altogither cleare himselfe. But for 
so much as they were in that countrie, where he had the whole 
rule, what by reason of his friends and authoritie togither, they 
doubted to vtter what they thought, till time and place should 
better seme therevnto, and heere vpon got them awaie euerie man 
to his home. 

The circumstances of Duff's murder, related above, have their dra- 
matic parallels in (1) Duncan's presence as a guest in Macbeth's castle; 
(2) the part taken by Lady Macbeth in urging and planning the 
murder ; (3) the drunken sleep of Duncan's chamberlains on the night 
of the murder ; (4) Macbeth's precautionary slaughter of the chamber- 
lains ; - (5) the suspicion caused by his over-acted horror when the 
murder was discovered. 

We have seen how, in Cymhelim^ Shakspere used a tradition of the 
three Hays' prowess at the battle of Loncarty, fought in the reign of 
Kenneth III., King of Scots. A story told of this Kepneth furnished, 
it has been con^ttmed,^ a hint for some words of Macbeth (IL ii. 35 ; 
41 — 43), uttared in the first agony of remorse for Duncan's murder ; 
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^ By t>T, Furness. See his variorum MacMi, p. 359. 
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Me thoiiglit I heard a voyce cry, “ Sleep no more 1 ” . * , 

Still it cry’d “ Sleepe no more I ” to all the House : 

“ Glamis hath murther’d Sleepe, and therefore Cawdor 
“ Shall sleepe no more ; Macbeth shall sleepe no more * ” 

In order to obtain his son’s succession Kenneth had secretly 
poisoned his nephew Malcolm, — son of the late King Duff, — whc, by 
Scottish law, was the rightful heir to the throne. Kenneth ruled well ; 
and his sole guilty deed remained undiscovered. 
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[Sol. ii. S. S. 158/1/9.] Thus might he seeme happie to all 
man, hauing the loue both of his lords and commons: but yet 
to himselfe he seemed most Tnhappie, as he t£at could not but 
still liue iu continuall feare, least his wicked practise concerning 
the death of Malcolme Duffe should come to light and knowledge 
of the world. For so commeth it to passe, that such as are 
pricked in conscience for anie secret offense committed, naue ener 
an vnquiet mind. And (as the fame goeth) it chanced that a 
voice was heard as he was in bed in the night time to take his 
rest, vttering vnto him these or the like woords in effect : “ Thinke 
"not Kenneth that the wicked slaughter of Malcolme Duffe by 
“thee contriued, is kept secret from the knowledge of the eternall 
" God : thou art he that didst conspire the innocents death, enter- 
“ prising by traitorous meanes to doo that to thy neighbour, which 
“thou wouldest haue reuenged by cruell punishment in anie of 
“thy subiects, if it had beene offered to thy selfe. It shall there- 
“fore come to passe, that both thou thy selfe, and thy issue, 
“through the iust vengeance of almightie God, shall suffer 
“woorthie punishment, to the infamie of thy house and familie 
“for euermore. For euen at this present are there in hand secret 
“practises to dispatch botii thee and thy issue out of the waie, 
“that other maie inioy this kingdoms which thou doost indeuour 
“to assure vnto thine issue.” 

The king with this voice being striken into great dread and 
terror, passed that night without anie sleepe comming in his eies. 

All now leave the stage except Duncan’s sons, Malcolm and 
Donalbain, who, after a brief colloquy, resolve to Sj Scotland 
(n. iii 141 — 162). Holinshed says that 


[Sol ii, jff. S. 171/1/73,] Malcolme Cammore and Donald 
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Bane the sons of king Duncane, for feare of their lines (which MMim 
they might well know that Mackbeth would seeke to bring to 
end for his more sure confirmation in the estate) fled into Cumber- 
land, where Malcolme remained, till time that saint Edward the receviied by 
8onr(e,of Ethelred recouered the dominion of England from the 
Danish poTrer, the which Edward receiued Malcolme by way of 
most friendlie entertemment : but Donald passed ouer into 
Ireland, where he was tenderlie cherished by the ting of that 
land.^ 

Act n. sc. iv. — ^lUss and an old man enter and talk of certain 
portents connected with Duncan’s murder (1 — 20). Similar occurrences 
attended the murder of Duff, as my next excerpt shows. 

[Hol jj.. S. S. I6I/1/12.] For the space of six moneths 
togither, after this heinous murther thus committed, there 
appeered no sunne by day, nor moone by night in anie part of SSnSs, 
the realme, but still was the side couered with continual! clouds, 
and sometimes such outragious winds ^ arose, with lightenings 
and tempests, that the people were in great feare of present 
destruction. . . . 

\Hol. il E. 8 . 152/1/9.] Monstrous sights also that were ' 
scene within the Scotish kingdome that yeere were these; horsses Bmaeteau 

^ ^ theiT ovme 

in Louthian, being of singular beautie and swiftnesse, did eate 
tbeir otoo flesh, and would in no wise taste anie other 
meate* . . . There was a sparhawke also strangled by an 
owle. Neither was it anie lesse woonder that the sunne, as 
before is said, was continuallie couered with clouds for six moneths 


1 Malcolm says : He to England/' Donalbain determines otlierwise ; 

‘‘ To Ireland, I ; our seperated fortune 
Shall keepe vs both the safer : where we are, 

There's daggers in men’s Smiles: the aeere in blood, 

The nearer bloody.” 

II. iii 143-147. By « England” and “Ireland” the kings of those countries 
are, I suppose, meant. Shakspere several times uses “ England ” in this sense; 
see, for example, Macbeth^ lY. iii. 43, and JbM, III. iv, 8. 

^ Compare wh«ll Lennox says (II. iii. 59, 60), just before Puncan's murder 
is discovered: 

, ^ N%ht ha’s been vnrxily ; wh^re we lay, 
pur uMmjieys wore blowne downe”s * ; , 
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space. But all men ynderstood that the abhominable murther of 
king Duffe was the cause heereof. . . 

Two months — ^the utmost dramatic time, including intervals, ^ which 
can fairly be assigned to this play — left Shakspere no room* to set forth 
Duncan’s murderer as other than a graceless tyrant, led rapidly on 
from crime to crime. Eut the following passages witness that tell of 
the seventeen years of Macbeth’s reign were distinguished by a just 
though rigorous government, harmful to none save lawbreakers and 
oppressors of the weak. 

MacBctu [Hol ii. E, S. 171/2/9.] Mackbeth, after the departure thus 
itberaiitie, Duncaucs sonues, Tsed great liberalitie towards the nobles of 
the realme, thereby to win their fauour, and when he saw that no 
man went about to trouble him, he set his whole intention to 
MacBeth mainteinc iustice, and to punish all enormities and abuses, which 

aduanct had chauced through the feeble and slouthfull adminiatration of 

iusUct* ^ 

Duncane. . . . Maekbeth shewing himselfe thus a most diligent 
punisher of all iniuries and wrongs attempted by anie disordered 
persons within bis realme, was accounted the sure defense and 
‘A unsVf buckler of innocent people ; and hereto he also applied his whole 
indeuor, to cause yoong men to exercise themselues in vertuous 
manors, and men of the church to attend their dinine semice 
according to their Tocations. . . . 

To be hriefe, such were the woorthie dooings and princelie acts 
Sf Mackbeth in the administration of the realme, that if he 

had atteined therevnto by rightfull means, and continued in 
im^thave vprightnesse of instice as he began, till the end of his reigne, 
ooS- ^oa a he might well haue heene numhred amongest the most noble 
ofpimceB.) princes that anie where had reigned. He made manie holesome 
laws and statutes for the puhlike weale of his suhiects. . . . 
umeBui, These and the like commendable lawes® Makheth caused to 
uaU mid be put as tbeu iu vse, goueruing the realme for the space of ten 

yeares iu e<iuall iustice. 

1 Au account of the execution of Dujff’s murderers is followed by these 

words: “ This dreadfull end had Donwald and his wife, before he saw anie 
Bunne after the murther was committed, and that by the appointment of the 
most righteous God, the creator of that heauenlje planet and all other things^ 
who euffereth no crime to he vnreuenged.”— JHoL ii. ^ Op* 

Madteth, n. iv. 5-V. 

2 T‘A., 207, 208. 

® Given in Hol, ii. H, S pp. 171, 172, under this heading: “Lawes made 
by king Makbeth set / foorth according to Hector / Boetius.” 
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Act III. sc. iii. — ^These words conclude all that is recorded in 
Macbeth's praise; and we then enter upon the second period of his 
reign, which is said to have begun shortlie after ” the close of his 
ten years of good rule. 


\Eol. ii. H. S. 172/2/24] But this was but a counterfet zeale 
of equitie shewed by him, partlie against his natural! inclination, 
to purchase thereby the fauour of the people. Shortlie after, he 
began to shew what he was, in stead of equitie practising crueltie. 
For the pricke of conscience (as it chanceth euer in tyrants, and 
such as atteine to*anie estate by vnrighteous means) caused him 
•euer to feare, least he should be serued of the same cup, as he 
had ministred to his predecessor. The woords also of the three 
weird sisters would not out of his mind, which as they promised 
him the kkgdome, so likewise did they promise it at the same 
time vnto the posteritie of Banquho. He willed therefore the 
same Banquho, with his sonne named Fleance, to come to a supper 
that he had prepared for them ; which was in deed, as he had 
deuised, present death at the hands of certeine murderers, whom 
he hired to execute that deed ; appointing them to meete with the 
same Banquho and his sonne without the palace, as they returned 
to their lodgings, and there to slea them, so that he would not 
haue his house slandered, but that in time to come he might cleare 
himselfe, if anie thing were laid to his charge vpon anie suspicion 
that might arise.^ . 

It chanced yet, by the benefit of the darke night, that, though 
the father were slaine, the sonne yet, by the helpe of almightie God 
reseruing him to better fortune, escaped that danger ; and after- 
wards hauing some inkeling (by the admonition of some friends 
which he had in the court) how his life was sought no lesse than 
his fathers, who was slaine not by chancemedlie (as by the handling 
of the matter Makbeth woould haue had it to appeare) but euen 
tpon a prepensed deuise : wherevpon to auoid further perill he 
fled into Wales. 
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1 Macbeth teEjiirtbe mm (III. 1 131433), who had undertaken to elay 
Banquo and JB*! wee, that the murder 

be done tO’-Night, 

And aemethlng from th^ BaUac'e ; aiwayes thought, 

That 1 require a de^renesse^': ^ ' 
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WheriL tlie guests have retired from the supper to which Banquo 
had been invited, Macbeth and Lady Macbeth converse (III. iv. 
128-130) : 

MacK How say^st thou, that Macduff denies hi^ person 
At our great bidding ? 

Lady M, Did you send to him, Sir 1 

I heare it by the way ; but I will send : . • . 

Act III, sc. vi.^ — Lennox enquires the issue of Macbeth^ s summons 
(11. 4043); ‘‘Sent he to Macduff 1” And the Lord, with whom 
Lennox talks, replies : 

He did : and with an absolute Sir, not I,*’ 

The dowdy Messenger turnes me his baclsft, 

And hums, as who should say, ‘‘ You*l rue the time 
“That clogges me with this Answer.” 

Macduff refusal to personally superintend the building of Dunsinane 
Castle may be held to stand for the affront which tlfe dramatic 
Macbeth receives from the answer brought him by his “dowdy 
Messenger.” This is the sole point of comparison with the following 
excerpt. 

[Sol il H, 8 . 174/1/26.] But to returne vnto Makbeth, in 
continuing the historie, and to begin where I left, ye shall Tnder- 
stand that, after the contriued slaughter of Banquho, nothing 
prospered with the foresaid Makbeth: for in maner euerie man 
began to doubt his owne life, and durst vnneth appeare in the 
kings presence ; and euen as there were manie that stood in feare 
of him, so likewise stood he in feare of manie, in such sort that he 
began to make those awaie by one surmized cauillation or other, 
whome he thought most able to worke him anie displeasure. 

At length he found such sweetnesse by putting his nobles thus 
to death, that his earnest thirst after blond in this behalfe might 
in no wise be satisfied : for ye must consider he wan double profit 
(as hee thought) hereby ; for first they were rid out of the way 
whome he feared, and then againe his coffers were inriched by 
their goods which were forfeited to his Tse, whereby he might 
better mainteine a gard of armed men about him to defend his 
person firom iniurie of them whom he had in anie su^icion., 
Further, to the end he might the more cruelSfe^oppresse his 
subiects with all tyrantlike wrongs, he builded a strong castell 


1 As to tke impossibility of fixing tbe time of tbis^cene, see T-A , 205. 
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on the top of an hie hill called Dunsinane, situate in Gowrie, ten 
miles from Perth, on such a proud height, that, standing there 
aloft, a man might behold well neere all the countries of Angus, 
Fife, Stermond, and Ernedale,^ as it were lieng vnderneath him. 
This^castell, then, being founded on the top of that high hill, put 
the realme to great charges before it was finished, for all the 
stufFe necessarie to the building could not be brought vp without 
much toile and businesse. But Makbeth, being once determined 
to haue the worke go forward, caused the thanes of each shire 
within the realme, to-come and helpe towards that building, each 
man his course about 

At the last, when the turne fell vnto Makduffe, thane of Fife, to 
build his pari;, he sent workemen with all needfull prouision, and 
commanded them to shew such diligence in euerie behalfe, that no 
occasion might bee giuen for the king to find fault with him, in 
that he came not himselfe as other had doone, which he refused 
to doo, for doubt least the king, bearing him (as he partlie Tnder- 
stood) no great good will, would laie violent hands vpon him, as 
he had doone vpon diuerse other. Shortlie after, Makbeth 
comming to behold how the worke went forward, and bicause 
he found not Makduffe there, he was sore offended, and said : 
“I perceiue this man will neuer obeie my commandements, till he 
be ridden with a snaflBie ; but I shall prouide well inough for him.” 

Act IV. sc. i. — ^In the columns immediately preceding the ezeerpt 
which begins with the words But to retume/^ Shakspere would find 
James YI.^s descent traced from Banquo.^ Part of this genealogy 
may have suggested the stage direction, “A shew of eight Kings*' 
(lY, i. 111). Banquo*s chief descendants, in successive generations, 
were : Fleance ; Walter, who was made lord steward of Scotland ** ; 
Alan ; Alexander ; John ; and Walter, who “ maried Margerie Bruce 
daughter to king Eohert Bruce, by whome he had issue king Bobert the 
second." The lineal successors of Bobert II. — ^first of the Stewards 
who wore the crown, and first in the shew of eight Kings " — were ; 
Bobert 111. (2 ) ; James I. (3) ; James II, (4) ; James III, (5)'; James 
lY* (6) ; James Y. {1 ) ; Mary ; and James YI. (8), who, ere this play 
was acted, had become the first King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1 Stermond Ernedale" are Stormont and Strathern, distiiets of„ 
Perthshire, 

^ This descent is fictitious. Chalmers {Oaledmia, i 572-574) has deduced 
the Pitz-AIans and Mie Stewards from a common ancestor, Alan, who was a 
contemporary of our Herary I. 
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Angered by the Tbane of 'File’s refusal to assist personally at the 
building of Dunsinane Castle, Macbetb could not 

[Hoi. ii. H. 8 . 174/2/4] afterwards abide to loobe Ypon the 
said Makduffe, either for that he thought his puissance' ouer great ; 
either else for that he had learned of certeine wizzards, in whose 

ft * 

words he put great confidence, (for that the prophesie had hap- 
pened so right, which the three faries or Y^ird sisters had declared 
vnto him,) how that he ought to take heed of Makduffe, who in 
time to come should seeke to destroie him. 

And suerlie herevpon had he put Makduffe' to death, but that 
a certeine witch, whome hee had in great trust, had told that he' 
should neuer be slaine with man borne of anie woman, nor van- 
quished till the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane. 
By this prophesie Makbeth put all feare out of his heai^, supposing 
he might doe what he would, without anie feare to be punished 
for the same, for by the one prophesie he beleeued it was vnpos- 
sible for anie man to vanquish him, and by the other vnpossible to 
slea him. This vaine hope caused him to doo mauie outragious 
things, to the greeuous oppression of his subiects At length 
Makduffe. to auoid perill of life, purposed with himselfe to passe 
into En gla nd, to procure Malcolme Cammore to claime the crowne 
of Scotland. But this was not so secretlie deuised by Makduffe, 
but that Makbeth had knowledge giuen him thereof : for kings (as 
is said) haue sharpe sight like vnto Lynx, and long ears like vnto 
Midas, For Makbeth had, in euerie noble mans house, one she 
fellow or other in fee with him, to reueale all that was said or 
doone within the same, by which slight he oppressed the most part 
of the nobles of his realme.^ 

Act IV, BO.- ii. — ^Macduff’s flight to England is reported to Lennox 
by a Lord, who enters in a previous scene (III. vi. 29-31). As soon as 
the witches vanish, Macheth hears the same news from Lennox, and 
tflierenpon forms this resolve (IV, L 160-163) : 

The Castle of Macduff, I will surprize ; 

Seize vpon Fife ; giue to th’ edge o’ th' Sworfl 
Bis Wife, his Bahes, and all vMortunate Sotdes 
That trace him in his line. 

1 Op. MaebeA, III. iv. 131, 132: 

“ There’s not a one of them but in his hause 
T keeps a Seruant Feed." 
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On comparing the following passage with Act lY. sc. ii. 11. 80-85, 
it will be noticed that Shakspere did not allow Macbeth to personally 
direct the slaughter. 


\Hol ii. *jff. S, 174/2/37.] Immediatlie then, being aduertised 
whereabout Makduffe went, he came hastily with a great power 
into ‘Jfife, and foorthwith besieged the castell where Makduffe 
dwelled, trusting to haue found him therein. They that kept the 
house, without anie resistance opened the gates, and suffered him 
to enter, mistrusting none euill. But neuerthelesse Makbeth most 
cruellie caused th^wife and children of Makduffe, with all other 
whom he found in Ihat castell, to be slaine. Also he confiscated 
the goods of Makduffe, proclamed him traitor, and confined him 
out of all the parts of his realme ; but Makduffe was alreadie 
escaped o^t of danger, and gotten into England vnto Malcolme 
Oammore, to trie what purchase hee might make by means of his 
support, to reuenge the slaughter so cruellie executed on his wife, 
his children, and other friends. 
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Act IT. so. iii. — ^The dialogue wMch succeeds the account (quoted 
below) of Macduff’s meeting with Malcolm is freely paraphrased in this 
scene. In Holinshed the dialogue contains four clauses, namely: 
Malcolrn’s confessions of (1) incontinence, (2) aTariee, (3) faithlessness, 
— each clause including Macduff’s answers, — ^and (4) Malcolm’s dis- 
avowal of his self-detraction. With these clauses compare the lines 
in Act lY. se. iii., indicated by the following references : (1) 11. 67-76, 
(2) 76-90, (3) 91-114, (4) 114-132. 


[Hoi. ii H. S. 174/2/53.] At his eoimning vnto Malcolme, he 
declared into what great miserie the estate of Scotland was brought, 
by the detestable cruelties exercised by the tyrant Makbeth, hauing ® 
committed manie horrible slaughters and murders, both as well of 
the nobles as commons ; for the which he was hated right mortallie 
of all his liege people, desiring nothing more than to be deliuered 
of that intollerable and most heauie yoke of thraldome, which they 
susteined at such a caitifes hands. 

BJaleolme, hearing Mafcduffes woords, which he vttered in verie 
lamentable sort, for meere compassion and verie ruth that pearsed 
his.sorow&H'S^ bewailing the miserable state of his countrie, he 
fetched a deejpe s%h; Yhich Makduffe perceiuing, began, to fell 
most earhestlie*ih"|[and ^ith hina, to enterpme ihe deliuering of 
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the Scotish people out of the hands of so cruell and bloudie a 
tyrant, as Makbeth by too manie plaine experiments did shew 
himselfe to be : which was an easie matter for him to bring to 
passe, considering not onelie the good title he had, but also the 
earnest desire of the people to haue some occasion ministred, 
whereby they might be reuenged of those notable iniuries, which 
they dailie susteined by the outragious crueltie of Makbeths mis- 
gouemance. Though Malcolme was verie sorowfull for the oppres- 
sion of his countriemen the Scots, in maner as Makduffe had 
declared ; yet doubting whether he were come was one that ment 
Tnfeinedlie as he spake, or else as sent from' Makbeth to betraie 
him, he thought to haue some further triaU, and therevpon, 
dissembling his mind at the first, he answered as followeth : 

“ I am trulie verie sorie for the miserie chanced to nfjr countrie 
“ of Scotland, but though I haue neuer so great affection to relieue 
“ the same, yet, by reason of certeine incurable Tices, which reigne 
“in me, I am nothing meet thereto. First, such immoderate lust 
“and voluptuous sensualitie (the abhominable founteine of all 
“ vices) followeth me, that, if I were made king of Scots, I should 
“seeke to defloure your maids and matrones, in such wise that 
“mine intemperancie should be more importable vnto you, than 
“ the bloudie tyrannic of Makbeth now is.” Heerevnto Makduffe 
answered: “This suerlie is a verie euill fault, for manie noble 
“princes and kings haue lost both Hues and kingdomes for the 
“same; neuerthelesse there are women enow in Scotland, and 
“therefore follow my counselL Make thy selfe king, and I shall 
“conueie the matter so wiselie, that thou shalt be so satisfied 
“at thy pleasure, in such secret wise that no man shall be aware 
“ thereof,” 

Then said Malcolme, “I am also the most auaritious creature 
“ on the earth, so that, if I were king, I should seeke so manie 
“waies to get lands and goods, that I would slea the most part 
“ of all the nobles of Scotland by surmized accusations, to the end 
“I might inioy their lands, goods, and possessions; . . . There- 
“fore" saith Malcolme, “suffer me to remaine I am, least, 
“if I atteine to the regiment of your realme, mine vnquenchable 
“ auarice may prooue such that ye would thijjiike file displeasures, 
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“which nowgrieue you, should seeme easie in respect of the vnmeasur- 
“able outrage, which might insue through my comming amongst you.” 

Makduffe to this made answer, how it was a far woorse fault 
than the other : “ for auarice is the root of all mischiefe, and for 
“that crime the most part of our kings haue heene slaine and 
“broiight to their finall end. Yet notwithstanding follow my 
“counsell, and take vpon thee the crowne. There is gold and 
“ riches inough in Scotland to satisfie thy greedie desire.” Then 
said Malcolme againe, “I am furthermore inclined to dissimula- 
“ tion, telling of ^gasings, and aU other kinds of deceit, so that I 
“naturallie reioise in nothing so much, as to betraie & deoeiue 
“such as put anie trust or confidence in my woords. Then sith 
“ there is nothing that more becommeth a prince than constancie, 
“veritie, truth, and iustice, with the other laudable fellowship of 
“ those faire and noble vertues which are comprehended oneHe in 
“soothfastnesse, and that lieng vtterlie ouerthroweth the same; 
“you see howTuable I am to goueme anie prouince or region: 
“ and therefore, sith you haue remedies to cloke and hide all the 
“rest of my other vices, I praie you find shift to cloke this vice 
“amongst the residue.” 

Then said Makduffe : “ This yet is the woorst of all, and there 
“I leaue thee, and therefore sale : Oh ye vnhappie and miserable 
“Scotishmen, which are thus scourged with so manie and sundrie 
“calamities, ech one aboue other ! Ye haue one curssed and 
“wicked tyr^t that now reigneth ouer you, without anie right or 
“title, oppressing you with his most bloudie crueltie. This other, 
“ that hath the right to the crowne,^ is so replet with the inconstant 
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^ In 11 108-111, Macduff refers to tie saintly parents of Malcolm, who was 
the truest Issue ” of the Scottish throne. Perhaps Shakspere transferred to 
Malcolm's father, and to his mother, — of whom we know nothing, — ^the virtues 
which Malcolm himself possessed, and which were shared with him, in larger 
measure, by his wife Margaret, hoi, says (ii. M, 8, 178 / 2 / 44 ) : 

. , , “king Malcolme (speciallie by the good admonishment and exhortation 
of his wife queene Margaret, a woman of great zeale vnto the religion of 
that time) gaue himselfe m maner aitogither vnto much deuotion, and workes 
of mercie ; as in dooing of almes deeds, by prouiding for the poore, and such 
like godlie exercmgg,: so that in true vertue he was thought to excel! all other 
princes of his To be brief, herein there seemed to be in maner a cer- 
teine' strife betwixt him and that vertUous queene his wife, which of them 
should, be most feruent intheTOue of God, so that manie people by the 
imitation of them ^ere brought vnto a better life*’' 
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“behauiour and manifest vices of Englishmen, that he is nothing 
“woorthie to inioy it; for by his owne confession he is not onelie 
“auaritious, and giuen to vnsatiable lust, but so false a traitor 
“ TV’ithaU, that no trust is to be had vnto anie woord he speaketh. 
“Adieu, Scotland, for now I account my selfe a banished man for 
“euer, without comfort or consolation:” and with those woords 
the brackish teares trickled downe his che^kes verie abundantlie. 

At the last, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke him 
by the sleeue, and said: “Be of good comfort, Makduffe, for I 
“haue none of these vices before remembreds but haue iested 
“ with thee in this manner, onelie to prooue thy mind ; for diuerse ' 
“times heeretofore hath Makbeth sought by this manner of 
"meanes to bring me into his hands, but the more slow I haue 
“ shewed my selfe to condescend to thy motion and request, the 
“ more diligence shall I vse in accomplishing the same.” Incon- 
tinentlie heerevpon they imbraced ech other, and, promising to be 
faithful! the one to the other, they fell in consultation how they 
might prouide for all their businesse, to bring the same to good 
effect. 

For the matter of the loyal digression (IV. iii. 140-169) which 
precedes Boss’s entrance, Shakspere might have turned to Holinshed’s 
first volume, where the subjoined account of Eadward the Confessor’s 
miraculous gifts is to be found. 

IRol. i. S. M 195/1/50.] As hath beene thought, he was 
inspired with the gift of prophesie, and also to haue had the gift 
of healing infirmities and diseases. He vsed to heipe those that 
were vexed with the disease, commonlie called the kings euill, and 
left that vertue as it were a portion of inheritance vnto his 
successors the kings of this realme. 

The latter part of sc. iii., Act IV., from Boss’s entrance, is wholly 
of Shakspere’s invention, for, according to Holinshed, the slaughter of 
Lady Macduff and her children was known to Macduff before he jdned 
Malcolm. 

Act V. see. ii-viii. — The following excerpts illustrate the last Act 
of Maoleth. 

{Hoi. il H. S. 175/2/35.] Soone after, MakcJuHh, repairing to 
the borders of Scotland, addressed his letters with secret dispatch , 
vnto the nobles of the realme, declaring ho^, MUcohne was con- 
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federat with him, to come hastilie into Scotland to claime the 
crowne, and therefore he required them, sith he was right inheritor 
■(^hereto, to assist him with their powers to recouer the same out of 
the hands of the wrongful! vsurper. 

Iji^the meane time, Malcolme purchased such fauor at king 
Edwards hands, that old Siward earle of ISrorthumberland was 
appointed with ten thouunnd men to go with him into Scotland, to 
support him in this enterprise, for recouerie of his right.^ After 
these newes were spread ahi’oad in Scotland, the nobles drew into 
two seuerall facticms, the one taking part with Makbeth, and the 
other with Malcolme. Heereypon insued oftentimes sundrie 
bickerings, & diuerse light skirmishes; for those that were of 
Malcolmes side would not ieopard to ioine with their enimies in 
a pight fi^d, till his comming out of England to their support. 
But after that Makbeth perceiued his enimies power to increase, 
by such aid as came to them foorth of England with his aduersarie 
Malcolme, he recoiled backe into Fife, there purposing to abide in 
campe fortified, at the castell of Dunsinane, and to fight with his 
enimies, if they ment to pursue him ; howbeit some of his friends 
aduised him, that it should be best for him, either to make some 
agreement with Malcolme, or else to flee with all speed into the 
lies, and to take his treasure with him, to the end he might wage 
sundrie great princes of the realme to take his part, & reteine 
strangers, in whome he might better trust than in his owne 
subiects, which stale dailie from him ; but he had such confidence 
in his prophesies, that he beleeued he should neuer be yanquished, 
till Birnane wood were brought to Dunsinane ; nor yet to be slaine 
with anie man, that should be or was born of anie woman. 

It has been conjectured that Shakspere was thinking of a later 
passage in the Chronicles when he made Macbeth call Malcolmes 
English allies ^‘Epicures” (Y. iii. 8). Malcolm III. (Canmore), 
Maebeth^s successor, offended Ms Gaelic subjects by Ms partiality to 
English ideas and manners. On Ms death, in 1093, Ms brother 
Donalbain — who had liyed under very different conditions — came 

^ Malcolm teBTSaeduff (IT. iii. 133-135) ; 

. , , « before thy [they R] beere approach, 

Beywafd^ with tm thommd warlike 
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forward as tlie representative of the old Scottish nation, and was 
chosen king, in exclusion of Malcolm’s sons. To a people of few wants 
the standard of living adopted by a more luxurious society might 
appear to be mere sensual indulgence; and Donalbain owed some gf 
his success to this feeling. 
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[Eol, ii. E. S, I8O/1/61.] For manie of the people, abhorring 
the riotous manors and superfluous gormandizing brought in 
among them by the Englishmen, were willing inough to receiue 
this Donald for their king, trusting (bicause he had beene brought 
vp in the lies with the old customes and manors of their ancient 
nation, without tast of the English likerous/ielicats) they should^ 
by his seuere order in gouernement recouer againe the former 
temperance of their old progenitors. 


I resume the illustrative excerpts from the point where#we are told 
of Macbeth’s trust in a prophecy that he could not be slain by any man 
who was borne of anie woman.” 
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[Sol. ii. S. 8 . I76/1/1.] Malcolme, following hastilie after 
Matbeth, came the night before the batteU vnto Birnane wood ; 
and, when his armie had rested a while there to refresh them, he 
commanded euerie man to get a bough of some tree or other of 
that wood in his hand, as big as he might beare, and to march 
foorth therewith in such wise, that on the next morrow they might 
come closelie and without sight in this manner within view of his 
enimies. On the morrow when Makbeth beheld them comming in 
this sort, he first maruelled what the matter ment, but in the end 


[Maoibetii remembred himselfe that the prophesie which he had heard long 
before that time, of the comming of Birnane wood to Dunsinane 
^imaia castell, was likelie to be now fulfiUed.’^ Xeuerthelesse, he brought 
his men in order of batteU, and exhorted them to doo valiantlie ; 
howboit Ms enimies had scarselie cast from them their boughs, 
when Makbeth, perceiuing their numbers, betooke him streict to 
flight ; whom Makdufie pursued with great hatred euen till he came 


1 There are stories, belongiug to other times and places, of armies bearing 
leafy boughs while advancing iipon the forces opposed to them. See Eurness’s 
ed. of Mmheih^ pp. 379'381. The removal of Birnam " ^od seems, however, 
to have been a tradition in Wmfotm's age (fourteenth ce!ft«iry), for he saye 
(YI. xviii. 379, 380) ; 

“ Be flyttand YTod jjai callyd ay 
0at [Birnam Wood] lang tyme eftyrehend pat day.^^ 
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vnto Lunfannaine, where Makbeth, perceiuing that Makdnffe was 
hard at his backe, leapt beside his horsse, saieng: '^Thou traitor, 
‘‘what meaneth it that thou shouldest thus in vaine follow me 
‘^that am not appointed to be slaine by anie creature that is borne 
of a woman ? come on therefore, and receiue thy reward which 
“thou hast deserued for thy paines ! '' and therwithall he lifted yp 
his swoord, thinking to haue slaine him. 

But Makduffe, quicklie auoiding from his horsse, yer he came 
at him, answered (with his naked swoord in his hand) saieng : “ It 
“ is true, Makbeth,^and now shall thine insatiable crueltie haue an 
“end, for I am euenTie that thy wizzards haue told thee of; who 
“was neuer borne of my mother, but ripped out of her wombe : ’’ 
therewithal! he stept vnto him, and slue him in the place. Then 
cutting his head from his shoulders, he set it vpon a pole, and 
brought it vnto Malcolme. Tins was the end of Makbeth, after he 
had reigned 17 yeeres oner the Scotishmen. In the beginning of 
his reigne he accomplished manie woorthie acts, verie profitable to 
the common-wealth (as ye haue heard) but afterward, by illusion of 
the diuell, he defamed the same with most terrible crueltie. He 
was slaine in the yeere of the incarnation, 1057, and in the 16 
yeere of king Edwards reigne ouer the Englishmen. 

When Earl Siward hears of his son^s death, he asks : Had he his 
hurts before ? And on Boss answering, I, on the Eront/^ the old 
warrior exclaims (Y. viii. 45-50) ; 

Why, then Gods Soldier be he 1 
Had I as many Sonnes as I haue haires, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so, his Knell is knoU’d. 

This event was derived from another account of the war with 
Macbeth, given in Holinshed's first volume. 

\Eol, i. S, E, 192/1/27.] About the thirteenth yeare of king 
Edward his reigne ^ (as some write) or rather about the nineteenth 
or twentieth yeare, as should appeare by the Scotish writers, 

^ John Mair oj^Iajor, a Scottish divine and historian, whose Suima 
€rmti$ Bcoforum Reared in 1521, He died about 1549. His date (1057) for 
Macbeth^s death is confirmed by J£ Scottus v. 558). 

2 Eadward was^crowned on Easter Hay (April 3), 1043. — Qwm, 
{M, m B.), 434. 
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Siward the noble carlo of ISTorthumberland with a great power 
of horssemen went into Scotland, and in battell put to flight 
Mackbeth^ that had vsurped the crowne of Scotland, and, that 
doone, placed Malcolme surnamed Camoir, the sonne of Duncaae, 
sometime king of Scotland, in the gonernement of that realme,, who 
afterward slue the said Mackbeth, and then reigned in quiet. • . , 

It is recorded also, that, in the foresa^^ battell, in which earle 
Siward vanquished the Scots, one of Siwards sonnes chanced to 
be slaine, whereof although the father had good cause to be 
sorowfull, yet, when he heard that he died wound which he 
had receiued in fighting stoutlie, in the forepart of his bodie, and 
that with his face towards the enimie, he greatlie reioised thereat, 
to heare that he died so manfullie. But here is to be noted, that 
not now, but a little before (as Eenrie Eunt saith) ^ that earle 
Siward went into Scotland himselfe in person, he sent his sonne 
with an armie to conquere the land, whose hap was there to be 
slaine: and when his father heard the newes, he demanded 
whether he receiued the wound whereof he died, in the forepart 
of the bodie, or in the hinder part : and when it was told him that 
he receiued it in the forepart : I reioise (saith he) euen with all 
my heart, for I would not wish either to my sonne nor to my 
“selfe any other kind of death.'' 

Malcolm^s closing speech (Y, viii. 60-75) is illustrated by the 
subsequent passage, which comprises the names of several characters 
who appear in Macbeth. 

\Eol. ii E. S. 176 / 1 / 47 .] Malcolme Cammore thus recouering 
the relme (as ye haue heard) by support of king Edward, in the 
16 yeere of the same Edwards reigne, he was crowned at Scone ^ 


1 Macheth was defeated by Siward on July 27, 1054.-^,4-/5?. Ohron. 
(M. M. B , 453), Macbeth’s escape from the battle is recorded in the Cottonian 
MS* (Tiberius, B. 1.) of the 41-/S. Ohron. 

2 Menr. E%nt {M. S. B., 760 B) : “ Circa hoc tempus [1052] Siwardus 
Consul fortiasimtis Nordhumbre , . , misit filium suum in Bcotiam con-' 
quirendam.” The passage given in my excerpt from Holinshed (” whose hap 
was . , , kind of death ’mistaken from Henry, who proceeds thus: ‘^Siwardus 
igitur in Scotiam proficiscens, regem hello vicit, regn^ffi. totum destruxit, 
destructum sibi subjugavit.” 

» Op. the closing lines of Macbeth : 

"Bo thankes to all at once, and to each on® 

Whom we inuite to see vs Crown’d*at Scone.^^ 
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, the 26 day of Aprill, in the yeere of onr Lord 1067. ImmediatUe 
after his coronation he called a parlement at Forfair, in the which 
he rewarded them with lands and linings that had assisted him 
against Makbeth, aduancing them to fees and offices as he saw 
cause, & commanded that speciallie those, that bare the surname 
of anie offices or lands, should haue and inioy the same. He 
created manie earles, lords, barons, and knights. Manie of them, 
that before were thanes, were at this time made earles, as Fife, 
Menteth, . . . Leuenox, . . . Cathnes, Rosse, and Angus. These 
were the first eSt|^s that haue beene heard of amongst the 
Scotishmen^ (as their histories doo make mentiom) Manie new smuam. 
surnames were taken Tp at this time amongst them, as Cauder, 

. . . Seiton, . . . with manie other that had possessions giuen 
them, which gaue names to the owners for the time. 
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IV. JOHN. 

The Sbaksperian play entitled The life and death of King John 
opens shortly after the King^s first coronation, on Ascension Day (May 
27), 1199; and closes with his death on October 19,^ 1216. This is 
also the time embraced by an anonymous writer's Trovhleeome Raigne 
of lohn King of England^ 1591 ; a play which Shakspere has closely 
followed, without making any independent use of historical sources. 

The author of The TrovhUsome Raigne probably derived most of his 
historical matter from Holinshed ; from whose Chronicles the larger 
part of the succeeding excerpts is taken. 

Act I. sc. i.^ — begin with the excerpts which form the sources of 
the opening scene. 

\Hol. iii. 157/I/II.] lohn the yoongest son of Henrie the 
second was proclaimed king of England, beginning his reigne 
the sixt daie of April,^ in the yeare of our Lord 1199. . . . This Rog.Eowd. 

1 “ Mai* . . . My Thanes and Kinsmen, 

Henceforth be Earles, the first that euer Scotland 
In such an Honor nam’d.’' 

^ Or October 18. The words in M, Pom (Wendover), ii. 668, are : Qui 
[Johannes] postea, ij^^jaocte quae diem sancti Lucae Evangelistae proximo seeuta 
est, ex hac vita migravit.” OoggeshaU (184) says that John died about mid- 
night, ^4n festo Sancti Lucae evangelistae.” 

, ^ The dat 0 of JUchard I/s death. But John’s regnal ye^rs are computed 
from his <^oi!ona1alon or^Asoendion..Day (May 27), 1199.- 
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man, so soone as his brother Eichard was deceassed, sent Hubert 
archbishop of Oanturburie, and William Marshall carle of Striguill 
(otherwise called Chepstow) into England, both to proclaime him 
king, and also to see his peace kept ; togither with GefiTrey Fits 
Peter lord cheefe iustice, and diuerse other barons of the raaime ; 
whilest he himselfe went to Ohinon where his brothers treasure 
MaM. laie, which was foorthwith deliuered v»to him by Robert de 
Turneham: and therewithal! the castell of Ohinon and Sawmer 
Rabat ^ and diuerse other places, which were in the custodie of the fore- 

[, and] said Eobert. But Thomas de Fumes nephua fb the said Robert 

Sawmei . ^ ^ 

de Turneham deliuered the citie and castell of Anglers vnto 
^uvered Arthur duke of Britaine. For, by generall consent of the nobles 
and peeres of the countries of Aniou, Maine, and Touraine, Arthur 
toffirted^d was receiued as the liege and souereigne lord of the same 

131 Anjou, , 

Maine, and COUntrieS. 

Touraine ] 

strife For euen at this present, and so soone as it was knowne that 

amongst the 

English sub- king Richard was deceased, diuerse cities and townes, on that 
side of the sea belonging to the said Richard whilest he lined, fell 
at ods among themselues, some of them indeuouring to preferre 
king lohn, other labouring rather to be vnder the gouernance of 
duke of Britaine; considering that he seemed by most 
toJotaT*’^ right to be their cheefe lord, forsomuch as he was sonne to Geffrey 
elder brother to lohn. And thus began the broile in those 
quarters, whereof in processe of time insued great inconuenience, 
and finallie the death of the said Arthur, as shall be shewed 
hereafter. 


Now whilest king lohn was thus occupied in recouering his 
brothers treasure, and iasraeling with his subieots to reduce them 
to his obedience, queene Elianor his mother, by the' helpe of 
Hubert archbishop of Oanturburie and other of the noble men 
to barons of the land, trauelled as diligentlie to procure the 

English people to reoeiue their oth of allegiance to be true to 
king lohn. . . . 

[SbZ. iii. I68/1/42.] And all this was <h»one cheeflie by 
the working of the kings mother, whom the nobilitie much 
honoured and loued. For she, being bent to prefer Mr sonne 
lohn, left no stone vntumed to establish him’in the throue, com- 
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paring oftentimes the difference of gouernement betweene a king 
that is a man, and a king that is but a child. For as lohn was 
32 yeares old, so Arthur duke of Britaine was but a babe to 


Sijrelie queene Elianor the kings mother was sore against hir 
nephue Arthur, rather mooued thereto by enuie concerned against 
his mother, than vpon any iust occasion giuen in the behalfe of the 
child, for that she saw, if he were king, how his mother Constance 
would looke to beare most rule within the realme of England, till 
hiv sonne should cosne to lawfull age, to gouerne of himselfe^. . . . 

When this dooing of the queene was signified vnto the said 
Constance, she, doubting the suertie of hir sonne, committed him 
to the trust of the French king, who, receiuing him into his tuition, 
promised to defend him from all his enimies, and foorthwith 
furnished the holds in Britaine with French souldiers. 

There is no historical authority for Chatillon^s embassage ; nor did 
Philip demand that England and Ireland should be yielded to Arthur. 
Immediately after Biohard I.'s death, Anjou, liiame, and Touraine 
acknowledged, as we have seen, Arthur’s right, while England passed 
without question under the dominion of John. Such was the position 
of affairs at the coronation of John, shortly after which event the 
action of both plays begins with Chatillon’s embassy. 

Ohatillon having departed, John says (I. i. 48, 49) ; 

Our Abbies and our Priories shall pay 
This expeditions charge. 

Faulconbridge is commissioned to wring from ^^hoording Abbots’* 
the money needed (HE. iii. 6-11), and afterwards we hear that he is in 
England, ransacking the Church” (III. iv. 171,172). Shakspere 
merely tells us what the older dramatist brings on the stage, in a scene 
when the Bastard visits a Franciscan friary, to collect money for John. 
Perhaps Shakspere’s precursor embellished a case recorded by Holinshed, 
which gave the regular clergy special ground to complain of John’s 
harshness. In 1200 ^ he ordered that horses and cattle belonging to 
the white moonks” (Cistercians), and left by them in his forests after 
October 13, should be forfeited to him. 


^ Eleanor to Constance (II, i. 122, 123) ; 

“ Out, insolent 1 thy bastard shall be King, 

That thou maist be a Queen, and cheche the world 1 ” 

2 In 1210, after hSRretum from an expedition into Ireland, John extorted 
MQOfiOO from the regular clergy and military orders. ‘^The moonks of the 
Cisteaux order, otherwise called white moonks, were constreined to pale 40 
thousand pounds ol siluer at this time, all thdr priuileges to the contrarie 
notwithstanding.’’-^m4ii, 174^61 ii S30, 331). 
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tlxat John 
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Arthur hut 
a babe to 
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[The Cister- 
cians would 
give John 
nothing 
towards the 
payment of 
the :S80,000 
(30,000 
marhs.— 
CoggishaU, 
101, 103) 
which he had 
promised 
PhiHp.] 


[Rol ill 162/1/44.] The cause that mooned the king to 
deale so hardlie with them was, for that they refused to helpe 
him with monie, when before his last going oner into Normandie, 
he demanded it of them towards the paiment of the thirtie 
thousand pounds which he had couenanted to pay the French 
king. 

King John is then required to hear the appeal of Eobert Faulcon- 
bridge, who claims his paternal inheritance, on the ground that his 
elder brother, Philip, is illegitimate. Concerning Philip (or Eichard) 
Faulconbridge’s historic original, Holinshed records that, in the year 
1199, 


iii. l60/2/6g.] Philip, bastard sonne to king Richard,^ to 
whome his father had giuen the castell and honor of Coinacke, 
IZogLf killed the yicount of Limoges, in reuenge of his fathers death, 
who was slaine (as yee haue heard) in besieging the castell of 
Chains Cheuerell. 


Faulconbridge’s choice is the chief subject of the scene in which he 
is first presented to us, and he is best remembered in connexion with 
this supreme moment of his life. A like choice was made , by the 
renowned Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, whom we meet with in the 
First Fart of Henry 7L It is possible that the earlier dramatist 
(whose Faulconbridge was inherited by Shakspere) availed himself of 
the main situation in Dunois’ s case j to which more effect was given by 
bringing on the stage a legitimate younger brother, who vehemently 
urges his right, and is supported by his mother, who is anxious to 
conceal her shame. These additions are, as the reader will perceive, 
the most important modifications in the following story, which is 
narrated by Halle {6th of Hen. YI., pp. 144, 145). 

Lewes Duke of Orleauce (murthered in Paris ^ by Ihon Duke 
of Burgoyne) . . . was owner of the Castle of Coucy, on the 
Frontiers of Praunce toward Arthoys \ whereof he made Constable 
the lord of Cauni, a man not so wise as his wyfe was fayre ; and 


^ Mr. Watkisa Lloyd (JSJsmjB on Bhdkspere^ ed. 1875, p. 196) saw a re- 
semblance both in name and character between Faulconbridge and Falco de 
Brenta or Faukes de Breautd, whom HoL calls Foukes de Brent. HoL relates , 
how Faukes served John in the barons’ war (1215-16), and afterwards aided, 
the royalists in their struggle with Lewis. Another bastard Fauconhridge — a 
man of no lesse corage then audadtie ” (see illustration of 3 Hm* PX, 1. 1. 239), 
stoute harted manne” {Ha/rdyng-Qrafloni 459)--^s a contemporary of 
Edward IV.. ^ 

^ In 1407. Lewis Duke of Orleans was hi other to Charles YI. John Duke 
of Burgundy, their first cousin, is present— but does not ^eak— in Mefiry '71. 
If I. V, 
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yet she was not so faire, but she was aswell beloued of the duke 
of Orleanoe, as of her husband, Betwene the duke and her 
husbande (I cannot tell who was father) she concerned a child, 
and brought furth a prety boye called Ihon ; whiche chylde beynge 
of the age of one yere, the Duke disceased, and not longe after 
the mother and the lorde of Oawny ended their lyues. The next 
of kynne to the lord Oawny chalenged the enheritaunce, which 
was worth four thousand crownes a yere, alledgyng that the boye 
was a bastard ; and the kynred of the mothers syde, for to saue 
her honesty, it plaisdy denyed. In conclusion, this matter was in 
contention before the Presidewtes of the parliament of Paris, and 
there hanged in controuersie tyll the child came to the age of .viij. 
yeres old. At whiche tyme it was demaunded of him openly 
[p. 145] whose sonne he was : his frends ‘of his mothers syde 
aduertised him to requyre a day, to be aduised of so great an 
answere ; whiche he asked, & to hym it was graunted. In the 
meane season his sayed frendes persuaded him to claime his 
inheritaunce, as sonne to the lord of Cawni, which was an 
honorable Kuinge, and an auncient patrimony ; afiSrming that, if 
he said contrary, he not onely slauadered hys mother, shamed 
himself, & stayned hys blond, but also should haue no lyupg, nor 
any thynge to take to. The scolemaister, thinking that hys dis- 
ciple had well learned his lesson, & woulde reherse it accojjli*^ 
to hys instruccion, brought hym before the Iu^ |» 
assigned; and, when the question^ aS HPpfe e d trhim again, he 
boldly answered; harte geueth me, and my noble corage 
“ telleth me, that I am the sonne of the noble Duke of Orleaunce ; 
“ more glad to be his Bastarde, wyth a meane liuyng, then the 
“lawful sonne of that coward cuckolde Canny, with hys foure 
“thousande crounes [a year].” The iustices muche merueyled 
at his bolde answere, and his mothers cosyns detested him for 
shamynge of his mother; and his fathers supposed* Mnne 
reioysed in gayninge the patrimony & possessions. Charles, Duke 
of Orleance, hearyage of thys iudgement, toke hym into his &mily 
and gaue him great offices & fees, which he wel deserued, for 


[The wife of 
the Lord of 
Cauny was 
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Lewis Dtike 
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^ ? supposed fatliex’s. 
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[Charles 
Duke of 
Orleans pro- 
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afterwards 
did the 
Duke good 
service.] 


Jkfoj'firan, a 
haMm'd [son 
of Henry 
II.l, elected 
Byshoppe of 
Durham* 


[The Pope 
would have 
consecrated 
him, if he 
had denied 
the King’s 
blood,] 


[Bichard 
tore out a 
lion’s heart ] 


Ms disposi- 
tiom of 


(duryng his [the Duke’s] captiuitie) ^ he [Dunois] defended his 
[the Duke’s] landes, expulsed thenglishmen, & in conclusion 
procured his deliueraunce. 

Stow (256) has a similar story : 

Morgan, Prouost of Beuerley, brother to K. lohn, was elected 
byshop of Durham, but he comming to Rome to be consecrated, 
returned againe without it, for that he wasr a bastard, and K. Henry, 
father to K. lohn, had begotten him of the wife of one Radulph 
Bloeth ; yet would the Pope haue dispensed with him, if he would 
haue called himselfe the son of the knight, an^ not of the king. But 
he, using the aduise of one William of Lane his Clarke, aunswered, 
that, for no worldly promotion, he would deny the kings blood. 

King Richard, says the younger Faulconbridge (I. i. 99-101), took 
advantage of Sir Robert's absence 

in an Embassie 
To Germany, there, with the Emperor 
To treat of high a:ffairs touching that time* 

Perhaps Sir Robert Faulconbridge usurped the mission of William 
Longchamp, Bishop of Ely and Chancellor ; sent by Richard, in 1196, 
to confer with the Emperor Henry YI., who was anxious to prevent 
peace being made between the Enng and Philip of France {Eol iii. 
148/1/25). Or we may imagine that Sir Robert was one of the 

diuerse noble men ” who represented Richard at the coronation of the 
Emperor Otto lY., in 1198 {EoL iii. I52/2/69). The objection, that 
neither of these dates is consistent with Faulconbridge's dramatic age, 
meed not trouble us, for Richard — ^who sent Sir Robert to Germany— 
began to'^xeign in 1189, and Faulconbridge could not therefore have 
numbered more than ten historic years at the opening of Act I. in 1199, 

The Bastard* would not have his mother sorrow for her weakness, 
because (I. i, 268, 269), 

He, that perforce robs Lions of their hearts, 

May easily winne a womans. 

A reference to a well-known story, which Fabyan thus notices (304) : 

It is red of this Rycharde, that, durynge y® tyme of his Inprysone- 
ment [in Germany], he shuld sle a lyon, & tere y® Harte out of his 
body, where through he shuld deseme y® name of Rycharde Cure 
de Lyon/ . , • 

^ In England, from 1416, when he was taken prisQjjer at Agincoiirt, to his 
release in 1440. 

2 Eol (iii. 156/i/6o) gives another reason for this name ; 

As he was comelie of personage, so was he of stomach more couragioits and 
fierce, so that, not without cause, he ohteined the surname of Omur de lion^ 
that is to saie, ' The lions hart/ '' 
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Acts IL-III. — Tlie historic time o£ Acts II. and III. extends to 
nearly three years ; beginning at the interview of John and Philip on 
the morrow after the feast of the Assumption of our ladie (August 
15 ), 1199, and ending “on Lammas daie’^ (August 1), 1202, when 
j^thur was taken prisoner by John. Since these Acts contain so much 
warfare for the possession of Angers, I quote here Holinshed’s mention 
of the winning of this place by Eleanor in 1199 ; and also his account 
of its capture by John in 1206. 

[Sol, iii. 168/2/25.]® In [ 1199 ] ... his mother queene 
Elianor, togither with capteine Marchades, entred into Anion, and 
wasted the same, bicause they of that countrie had receiued 
.Arthur for their sou^reigne lord and gouernour. And, amongst 
other townes and fortresses, they tooke the citie of Angiers, slue 
manie of the citizens, and committed the rest to prison. 

[Eol iii. 170/1/27.] [In 1206 John] entred into Aniou, 
and, comming to the citie of Angiers, appointed certeine bands 
of his footmen, & all his light horssemen to compasse the towne 
about, whilest he, with the residue of the footmen, & all the men 
of armes, did go to assault the gates. Which enterprise with fire 
and sword he so manfullie executed, that the gates being in a 
moment broken open, the citie was entered and deliuered to the 
soiildiers for a preie. So that of the citizens some were taken, 
some killed, and the wals of the citie beaten flat to the ground. 

Holinshed records nothing which warrants Constance's aspersion of 
Queen Eleanor's fair fame (II* i 129-131) : 

My boy a bastard I by my soule, I thinke 

His father neuer was so true begot : 

It cannot be, and if thou wert his mother. 

In 1151 Eleanor was divorced by Lewis YII. of France, and was soon 
afterwards married to Henry II., — then Count of Anjou, — “ contrary ” 
(says Fabyan) “to the commaundement of his Fader, for he hadde 
shewed to hym that he had lyen by her, wha^i he was y® sayd Kynges 
Steward/^ — 281, According to Stow (213), “she was defamed of 
adultery with an Infidell, m” ^ 

Provoked by Constance's railing, Eleanor asserts that a will exists 
which “barres the title" of Arthur (H. i. 192), This will was made 
by Eichard, who 

lEol iii. I66/2/69.] feeling himselfe to wax weaker and 
weaker, preparing STs mind to death, which he perceiued now to 

1 Gp. also the bgllad entitled “Queen Eleanor's Confession,” in Percyh 
Bdiques, 
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be at hand, he ordeined his testament, or rather reformed and 
added sundrie things vnto the same which he before had made, at 
the time of his going foorth towards the holie land. 

[p. 166] Unto his brother John he assigned the crowne of 
England, and all other his lands and dominions, causing the 
Nobles there present to sweare fealtie vnto him. 

I now resume Holinshed’s narrative of»the events which followed 
John’s coronation. 

\Sol. iii. I 6 O/ 2 / 4 .] king Philip made Arthur duke ofBritaine, 
knight, and receiued of him his homage f<3t Aniou, Poictiers,, 
Maine, Touraine, and Britaine. Also somewhat before the time 
that the truce should expire; to wit, on the morrow [Aug. 16] 
after the feast of the Assumption of our ladie, and also the day 
next following, the two kings talked by commissioners, in a place 
betwixt the townes of Buteuant and Guleton.^ Within three 
daies after, they came togither personallie, and communed at full 
of the variance depending betweene them. But the French king 
shewed himselfe stiffe and hard in this treatie, demanding the 
whole countrie of Veulquessine ® to be restored vnto him, as that 
which had beene granted by Geffrey earle of Aniou, the father of 
king Henrie the second, vnto Lewes le Grosse, to haue his aid 
then against king Stephan. Moreouer, he demanded, that 
Poictiers, Aniou, Maine, and Touraine, should be deliuered and 
wholie resigned vnto Arthur duke of Britaine. 

But these, & diuerse other requests which he made, king lohn 
would not in any wise grant vnto, and so they departed without 
conclusion of anie agreement. 

About two months after this fruitless interview, William des Roches, 
Arthur’s general, stole Arthur away from Philip, and effected a 
temporary reconciliation between the imcle and nephew. Des Roches 
also surrendered le Mans to John, who entered the town and there met 
Constance and Arthur. But, being warned that John meant to 


^ Boteavant, near Portanort, Normandy, and U Goukf, in the same duchy. 
® Cp. John’s gift to Lewis (11. i 627-629) : 

“Then do I giue Volquessen, Toraine, Maine, 

Poyctiers, and Aniow, these fine Prouinces, 

With her to thee ” ; . . , 

Shaikspere follows T. B., i. 29. 
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imprison him, Arthur fled with Constance to Angers (Angiers), where 
she repudiated her second husband Eanulph, Earl of Chester, and 
married Guy de Thouars. This third marriage took place in the very 
y^siv (1199) when the dramatic Constance may be supposed to give 
Austria ^ “ a widdows thanks ” (II. i. 32) for championing Arthur. — 
Hoveden^ iv, 96, 97. 

Eianch of Castile was not present at the interview between John 
and Philip, — ^which took place in August, 1199, — or at their later 
meeting described below; and the circumstances of her subsequent 
betrothal — on May 23, IzOO — bore no resemblance to those imagined 
by the dramatists. What Holinshed says of the later conference 
between the two kings should be compared with Shakspere’s version 
(II. i. 484-530), whi^h is based on the older play.' 

\Hol iii. I6I/1/S3.] Finallie, ypon the Ascension day in 
this second yeare of his reigne, they came eftsoones to a com- 
munication betwixt the townes of Vernon and Lisle Dandelie;^ 
where finallie they concluded an agreement, with a marriage to 
be had betwixt Lewes the sonne of king Philip, and the ladie 
Blanch, daughter to Alfonso king of Castile the 8 of that name, 
& neece to K. John by his sister Eiianor. 

In consideration whereof, king lohn, besides the summe of 
thirtie thousand markes in siluer, as in respect of dowrie assigned 
to his said neece, resigned his title to the citie of Eureux, and also 
vnto all those townes which the French king had by warre taken 
from him, the citie of Angiers onelie excepted, which citie he 
receiued againe by couenants of the same agreement. The French 
king restored also to king lohn (as Safe Mger writeth) the citie 
of Tours, and all the castels and fortresses which he had taken 


^ The dramatic “ Austria ” has not even a nominal historic existence : he is 
a compound of Leopold Duke of Austria and Widoinax Viscount of Limoges, 
The former — who imprisoned Eichard (Goggesliale, 56) — died on December 26, 
1195 {CoggeshaU, 66) ; four years prior to the opening of this play. Bichard 
was mortally wounded while besieging Widomar’s castle of Chaluz Chabrol 
{OoggeshaU, 95), and died on April 6 {JHceto, ii. 166) or April 7 {Coggeshale^ 
96). 1199. 

2 In January, 1200, Philip and John “convenerunt ad colloquium inter 
Andeli et Gwallun’’ \Andd% Normandy, and Gaillon, Vexin], where they made 
this agreement-~-Hb?7eto, iv, 106. On May 22 they met again between Bote- 
ayant and le Goulei-^Hovedcn., iv, 114. (As to Eotedmh probable error in 
naming Midsummer D^ for Ascension Day, see Dr. Stubbs's note in his ed, of 
iv. 114.) Alnird meefeig of John and Philip took place at Temon 
{Ndrmand^) on May 23, and Arthur then did hom^e to John for Brittany. 
On the^itee day Lewie and Blanch were betrothed at Portmori*— 
iv. 115.' (According to Mneratf^John was at Butavaat on May 16, and at 
BMte-AaMy'ltom Sfoy.17 
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within Touraine : . . . The king of England likewise did homage 
vnto the French king for Britaine, and againe (as after you shall 
heare) receiued homage for the same countrie, and for the countie 
of Richmont, of his nephue Arthur. . . . 

By this conclusion of marriage betwixt the said Lewes- and 
Blanch, the right of king lohn went awaie ; which he lawfullie 
before pretended vnto the citie of EureuS) and vnto those townes 
in the confines of Berrie, Chateau Roux or Raoul, Oressie 
and Isoldune, and likewise vnto the countrie of Veuxin or 
Veulquessine, which is a part of the terrijfiol’ie of Gisors: the 
right of all which lands, townes and countries was released to the 
king of France by K. lohn, who supposed that by his affinitie, and 
resignation of his right to those places, the peace now made would 
haue continued for euer. And, in consideration thereof, he pro- 
cured furthermore, that the foresaid Blanch should be conueied 
into France to hir husband with all speed. That doone he 
returned into England. 

Arthur’s homage to John for Brittany — referred to in my last 
excerpt — ^was performed on May 23, 1200,^ when 

[Eol, iii. 162/1/22.] king lohn and Philip king of France 
met togither neere the towne of Vernon, where Arthur duke of 
Britaine (as vassall to his vncle king lohn) did his homage vnto 
him for the duchie of Britaine, & those other places which he 
held of him on this side and beyond the riuer of Loir, and after- 
ward, still mistrusting his vncles curtesie, he returned backe againe 
with the French king, and would not commit himselfe to his said 
vncle, who (as he supposed) did beare him little good will. 

Perhaps this is the ceremony which has received such a liberal 
expansion in John’s promise (11. i. 561-662): 

... weel create yong Arthur duke of Britaine, 

And Earle of Richmond, . . . 

When Pandulph enters (IIL 1 134) and demands, in Pope 
Innocent’s name, why John continues to 

Eeepe Stephen Langton, chosen Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy Sea ? 

we are transported from the day of Lewis’s betrothal (May 23, 1200), 


^ See note 2, p. 63. 
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to the summer of 1211. The dispute which caused Innocent III/s 
complaint arose after the death (on July 13, 1205. — Coggeshale^ 156) of 
Hubert Archbishop of Canterbury. To fill Hubert's place had been 
elected Eeginald Sub-Prior of the conventual church at Canterbury, 
and Walter de Grey Bishop of Norwich, John's chaplain and nominee 
for the vacant archbishopric. 

\Hol, iii. 170/2/74.3 But [_p. 171] after the pope was Mlie 
informed of the manner of their elections, he disanulled them 
both, and procured by his papall authoritie the moonks of Cantur- 
burie (of whome manie were then come to Eome about that 
matter) to choosey one Stephan Langton the cardinall of S. 
Chrysogon, an Engl?shman borne, and of good estimation and 
learning in the court of Rome, to be their archbishop. . . . 

The king, sore offended in his mind that the bishop of Norwich 
was thus put beside that dignitie, to the which he had aduanced 
him, . . . wrote his letters vnto the pope, gluing him to vnder- 
stand for answer, that he would neuer consent that Stephan, which 
had beene brought vp & alwaies conuersant with his enimies the 
Frenchmen, should now inioy the rule of the bishoprike and dioces 
of Canturburie. Moreouer, he declared in the same letters, that 
he maruelled not a little what the pope ment, in that he did not 
consider how necessarie the freendship of the king of England was 
to the see of Rome, sith there came more gains to the Romane 
church out of that kingdome, than out of any other realme on this 
side the mountaines. He added hereto, that for the liberties of 
his crowne he would stand to the death, if the matter so required. 

In 1208 Innocent, 

{Hoi iii. 171/2/67.] perceiuing that kinglohn continued still in 
his former mind (which he called obstinacie), sent ouer his bulles 
into England, directed to William bishop of London, to Eustace 
bishop of Elie, and to Mauger bishop of Worcester, commanding 
them that, Tnlesse king lohn would suffer peaceablie the archbishop 
of Canturburie to occupie his see, and his moonks their abbie, they 
should put both him and {p. 172 ] his land vnder the sentence 
of interdiction, denouncing him and his land plainelie accurssed 

The bishops then had an audience of John, whom they warned of 
the charge which they had received, but he refused to obey Innocent 
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and dismissed them with threats. The interdict having been imposed, 
John foresaw that Innocent might 

\Sol. iii. 172/1/65.] proceed further, and absolue aU bis 
subiects of tbeir allegiance wbicb they owgbt to bim, and that bis 
aiiegSceiiy lords would bappiUo reuolt and forsake bim in this bis trouble. 

Iimooent.] 

In the summer of the year 1211,^ 

[iToZ. iii. 175/1/8.] tbe pope sent two “ legats into England, tbe 
one named Pandulpb® a lawier, and tbe other Durant a templer, 
exhorted who, comming vnto king John, exhorted him jvitb manie terrible 

mame words to leaue bis stubborne disobedience tb the church, and to 

terrible 

bbey reforme his misdooings. The king for his part quietlie heard 
them, and, bringing them to Northampton, being not farre distant 
from the place where he met them vpon his retume foorth of 
Wales, had much conference with them ; but at length, when they 
perceiued that they could not haue their purpose, neither for 
restitution of the goods belonging to preests which he had seized 
vpon, neither of those that appertained to certeine other persons, 
which the king had gotten also into his hands, by meanes of the 
controuersie betwixt him and the pope, the legats departed, 
leaning him accursed, and the land interdicted, as they found it 

his land 111* • 

accursed.] at theiT commiug. 

Tlie following passages should Tbe compared with two speeches of 
Pandulph (III. i. 172-179; 191-194), in which he pronounces a subject 
‘‘ blessed who forswears Allegeance to an heretique^' ; and exhorts 
Philip, if John continue obstinate, to raise the power of Prance vpon 
his head.” 

mydjtn. \Eol iii. 175/2/17.] In tie meane time pope Innocent, after 
the retume of his legats out of England, perceiuing that king 
lohn would not he ordered by him, determined, with the consent 

1 John met the legates at Northampton, on August 30, 1211* — Am 

268 (cp. Arm* 209, and Itm&rany^ an. 13). 

2 MaK says (318) : “y® Pope sent ii. Legattys ; or, after some wryters, one 
Legal named Pandulphus,” . , , 

3 In answer to Pandulph, J ohn, speaking with the mouth of Henry VIII., 
claims spMtual supremacy (III. i 166-158). Perhaps the parallel speech in 
37. is. was an anachronistic development of an opinion feld by a contemporary 
of John, a theologian named Alexander the Mason, who asserted ‘‘that it 
apperteined not to the pope, to haue to doo concerning the temporall possessions 
of any kings or other potentats touching the rule and gouemment of their 
subiects” {Eol, iii 
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of his cardinals and other councellours, and also at the instant suit 
of the English bishops and other prelats being there ’wdth him, to 
depriue king lohn of his kinglie state ; and so first absolued all his 
subiects and vassals of their oths of allegiance made vnto the same 
king,^and after depriued him by solemne protestation of his kinglie 
administration and dignitie, and lastlie signified that his depriua- 
tion vnto the French kin^ and other Christian princes ; admonishing 
them to pursue king lohn, being thus depriued, forsaken, and con- 
demned, as a common enimie to God and his church. He ordeined 
furthermore, that whosoeuer imploied goods or other aid to van- 
quish and ouercome that disobedient prince, should remaine in 
assured peace of the church, as well as those which went to visit 
the sepulchre of our Lord, not onlie in their goods and persons, 
but also in suffrages for sauing of their soules. 

But yet, that it might appeare to all men; that nothing could 
be more ioifull vnto his holinesse, than to haue king lohn to 
repent his trespasses committed, and to aske forgiuenesse for the 
same, he appointed Pandulph, which latelie before was returned 
to Rome, with a great number of English exiles, to go into France, 
togither with Stephan the archbishop of Canturburie, and the other 
English bishops ; giuing him in commandement that, repairing vnto 
the French king, he should communicate with him all that which 
he had appointed to be doone against king lohn, and to exhort 
the French king to make warre vpon him, as a person for his 
wickednesse excommunicated. 

Pursuing the course of history we have now reached 1212,^ but the 
action of the play brings us back to August 1, 1202.^ In the latter 
year^ war again broke out between France and England, and Arthur, 


1 The year in which John was deposed. 

* In a letter addressed “ omnibus barombus suis,^’ John says that he reached 
Mirabeau^adfestumbeatiPetriad Vincula” (August l),andthere took Arthur 
prisoner. This letter, preserved hy ChggeshaU (137, 138), was englished by 

» Mol (ni. 164/1/49, &c.), citing M. Maris (ii. 477), says ; In the yeare 1202 
king lohn held Ms Phristmasse at , Aigenton in Normandie, and In the Lent 
following'he and the Fi^ench king met togither, neere vnto the castell of 
GuHeton Pe Ooulet], aSO. there in talke had betweene, he commanded king 
lohn with no small arrogtancie> and contrarie to his former promisoj to restore 
•WrtiHWW duke of Britaine, all those lands now in his possession 

on that side the^sea)*wMch Mng lohn earnestlie denied to doo, whereypdn the 
French king imk0mafii4after h^an wat against Mm,” , ^ * 


[After the 
legates’ 
return, 
Innocent 
deposed 
John, and 
exhorted 
Philip and 
other 
Christian 
princes to 
make war on 
him “as a 
common 
enimie to 
God and his 
church.”] 

[Innocent 
also con- 
ferred on 
those who 
helped to 
overthrow 
John the 
same 

benefits as 
were enjoyed 
by pilgrims 
to the Holy 
Sepulchre.] 


PadvZph 
sent vnto 
France to 
practise mth 
tkefrech 
kmgJorUng 
lohn his 
destruction. 
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Queene 
JSlianor [gat 
her into 
MirabeaH, 
and sent to 
John for 
speedy 
succour] 


[Arthur (os 
some saj) 
took her 
prisoner.] 


Matth Paris 
JMatth. West 
[say that she 
was not 
taken 
prisoner]. 


Polydor, 


K. loU 
mjimeth 
vpon his 
mtmtes not 
hoMfor, 


[Arthur’s 
soldiers put 
to flight, and 
Miraheau 

captured^ 


with the help of two hundred knights (milites) supplied him by Philip, 
was enabled to reduce Poitou, Touraine, and Anjou. Queen Eleanor's 
narrow escape from the enemies who assayled " her in John's ‘‘Tent," 
and Arthur's capture (III. ii. 5-7), are dramatic versions illustrated by 
my next excerpts, which give the issue of Arthur's temporary success. 

[flbZ. iii. 164/2/1 3.] Queene Eliaiior, that was regeii^t in 
those parties, being put in great feare with the newes of this 
sudden sturre, got hir into Mirabeau, a strong towne situat in the 
countrie of Anion, and foorthwith dispatched a messenger with 
letters vnto king lohn, requiring him of speedie succour in this hir 
present danger. In the meane time, Arthur foUowing the victorie, 
shortlie after followed hir, and woone Mirabeau, where he tooke 
his grandmother within the same ; whom he yet intreated verie 
honorablie, and with great reuerence (as some haue reported). 
IT But other write far more trulie, that she was not taken, but 
escaped into a tower, within the which she was straitlie besieged. 
Thither came also to aid Arthur all the Nobles and men of armes 
in Poictou, and namelie the . . . earle of March, ^ according to 
appointment betwixt them : so that by this meanes Arthur had a 
great armie togither in the field. 

King lohn, in the meane time, hauing receiued his mothers 
letters, and vnderstanding thereby in what danger she stood, was 
maruellonslie troubled with the strangenesse of the newes, and 
with manie bitter words accused the French king as an vntrne 
prince, and a fraudulent league-breaker ; and in all possible hast 
speedeth him foorth, continuing his iournie for the most part both 
day and night to come to the succour of his people. To be briefe, 
he vsed such diligence, that he was vpon his enimies necks yer 
they could Tuderstand any thing of his comming, or gesse what the 
matter meant, when they saw such a cbmpanie of souldiers as he 
brought with him to approch so neere the citie. . . . 

And hauing . . • put them [the Poitevins] all to flight, they 
[the English] pursued the chase towards the towne of Mirabeau, 
into which the enimies made verie great hast to enter ; but such 
speed was vsed by the English souldiers at that present, that they 

^ Hugh Ic Brnn, Count of La Marche. hostility was caused by John’^s 
mamage with Isabella of Angoul^me, who had been betrothed to Hugh.--’ 
OoggesM^^ 135. 
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entred and wan the said towne before their enimies could come 
neere to get into it. Great slaughter was made within Mirabeau 
it, selfe, and Arthur, with the residue of the armie that escaped 
with life from the first bickering, was taken ; who, being herevpon 
committed to prison, first at Falais, and after within the citie of 
Rouen, liued not long after, as you shall heare. . . . 

\Eol. iii. I65/1/3 1.] ^he French king, at the same time lieng in 
siege before Arques, immediatlie vpon the newes of this ouerthrow, 
raised from thence, and returned homewards, destroieng all that 
came in his waie, till he was entred into his owne countrie. 

Act lY. — The sources of Act IV. sc. i., and lY, ii., as far as 1. 105, 
are contained in the following excerpts. The reader will observe how 
much the historical Arthur ^ differed from the gentle, unambitious boy 
of the play. 

[EoL iii. I 65 / 1 / 3 S.] It is said that king lohn caused his 
nephue Arthur to be brought before him at Falais, and there went 
about to persuade him all that he could to forsake his freendship 
and aliance with the French king, and to leane and sticke to him, 
being his naturall vncle. But Arthur, like one that wanted good 
counsell, and abounding too much in his owne wilfiill opinion, 
made a presumptuous answer ; not onelie denieng so to doo, but 
also commanding king lohn to restore vnto him the realme of 
England, with all those other lands and possessions which king 
Richard had in his hand at the houre of his death. For, sith the 
same apperteined to him by right of inheritance, he assured him, 
except restitution were made the sooner, he should not long con- 
tinue quiet. King lohn, being sore mooned with such words thus 
vttered by his nephue, appointed (as before is said) that he should 
be straitlie kept in prison, as first in Falais, and after at Roan 
within the new castell there. Thus by means of this good 
successe, the countries of Poictou, Touraine, and Anion were 
reeouered, 

Shortlie after, king lohn, comming oner into England, caused 
Mifiselfe to be cromned againe at Canturburie by the hands of 

1 He was then more than fifteen years old, having been horn on March 29, 
im.—B&nedict, L ig61. The Arthur of T, R was a youth, if one may judge 
from his speeches in the^cene which is the source of Joh7it IT. i. 


Arthur duH 

ofBntavm 

take 

prisoner, 

Matfh. 

Fans 


[Philip 
returned 
to his own 
country ] 


Antio lUg 4, 
[John tried 
to draw 
Arthur away 
from Philip.] 


[Arthur 
would not 
listen, but 
demanded 
all that had 
belonged to 
K. Bichard.] 


[John 

ordered that 
Arthur 
should be 
imprisoned.] 


MaUh. 
Fans, 
King Idhn 
ejisooms 
erminAd, 
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iJa/fi Cog, 


[Divers 
barons made 
war on John, 
because he 
would not 
release 
Arthur.] 


[John pur- 
posed to put 
out Arthur’s 
eyes.] 

[But Arthur 
resisted, and 
Hubert de 
Burgh 
dehvered 
hun.] 


Hubert the archbishop there, on the fourteenth day of Aprill,^ and 
then went backe againe into Normandie, where, immediatlie vpon 
his arriuall, a rumour was spred through all France, of the deajih 
of his nephue Arthur. True it is that great suit was made to 
haue Arthur set at libertie, as well by the Fi’cnch king,, /is by 
William de Riches a valiant baron of Poictou, and diuerse other 
Noble men of the Britains, who when they could not preuaile in 
their suit, they banded themselues togither, and, ioining in con- 
federacie with Robert earle of Alanson, the vicount Beaumont, 
William de Fulgiers, and other, they began td* leuie sharpe wars 
against king lohn in diuerse places, insomuch (as it was thought) 
that, so long as Arthur liued, there would be no quiet in those 
parts : wherevpon it was reported that king lohn, through persuar 
sion of his councellors, appointed certeine persons to go vnto 
Falais, where Arthur was kept in prison, vnder the charge of 
Hubert de Burgh, and there to put out the yoong gentlemans eies. 

But through such resistance- as he made against one of the 
tormentors that came to execute the kings commandement (for 
the other® rather forsooke their prince and countrie, than they 
would consent to obeie the kings authoritie heerein) and such 
lamentable words as he vttered, Hubert de Burgh did preserue 
him from that iniurie ; not doubting but rather to haue thanks than 
displeasure at the kings hands, for deliuering him of such infamie 
as would haue redounded vnto his highnesse, if the yoong gentle- 
man had beene so cruellie dealt withall. For he considered, that 
king lohn had resolued vpon this point onelie in his heat- and 
furie (which moueth men to vndertake manie an inconuenient 
enterprise, vnbeseemii^ the person of a common man, much more 
reprochfull to a prince, all men in that mood being meere foolish 
and furious, and prone to accomplish the peruerse conceits of their 
ill possessed heart ; . . .) and that afterwards, vpon better aduise- 

^ TMs must be the cetemouy wMcb John calls Ms double Corronatiou 
(IV. ii. 40). But we learn from , Ms Itkh&rary that, on April 14, 1202, be was 
at Orival near Eouen. JotMs second coronation took place on October 8, 
1200.— iv. 139. On March 26, 1201, be crowned for tbe third 
and last iv. 160. 

2 John bade three of his sergeants (‘^praecepit . . . tribits suis servienti- 
bus”) go to Falaise, and carry out this order. But two 0 t the men fled hfe 
Court rather than obey him.— 139. 
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meat, he would both repent himselfe so to haue commanded, and S^wtiiat 
giue them small thanke that should see it put in execution, 

Howbeit, to satisfle his mind for the time, and to staie the rage orderWid 
of the Britains, he caused it to be bruted abroad through the ^ 

counijne, that the kings commandement was fulfilled; and that 


Arthur also through sorrow and greefe was departed out of this Saur’s 
life. For the space of fifteene dales this rumour incessantlie ran sMounSd, 

^ and the 

through both the realmes of England and France, and there was 
ringing for him through townes and Tillages, as it had beene for 
his funerals. Fiance.] 


Historic time vanishes when, after John’s barons have departed, he 
is informed by a messenger that the French are all arriu’d ’’ (lY. ii. 
115) : news which transports us from 1202 to 1216. But when, after 
brief question, John is apprized of his mother’s death on the :^st of 
Aprill” (11. 119-121), we are borne back to 1204,^ in which year 


[JS'oL iii. 107/2/73.] queene Elianor the mother of king lohn g^-J^janor’s 
departed this life, consumed 168 ] rather through sorow and 
anguish of mind, than of any other naturall infirmitie. 


The entry of Faulconbridge with Peter of Pomfret makes 1212 the 
historic date of 11. 132-157. 


[Sol iii. I8O/1/28.] There was in this season an heremit, 
whose name was Peter, dwelling about Yorke ; a man in great f/w&id 
reputation with the common people, bicause that, either inspired infers 
with some spirit of prophesie, as the people beleeued, or else tomjnt, * 

331 # 

hauing some notable skill in art magike, he was accustomed to 


1 Eleanor died on April 1, 1204. — Ann, Waverh 256. Perhaps Shakspere 
chose April 1 for the day because a celestial appearance — of such sort as was 
believed to forebode the departure of great persons — is mentioned under the 
same year, and on the same page, which contains the record of her decease. 

Sol, says (iii. I67/1/40). “Tnis yeare [1204] the aire toward the north and 
east parts seemed to be on a bright fire [1 the aurora borealis^ sometimes seen 
in our latitudes] for the space of six houres thither. It began about the first 
watch of the night, on the first of Aprill.” The date of Constance’s death — 
rumoured to have hapjjened ^Uhree dayes before” (1. 123) Eleanor’s— is not 
giTen by Mol, According to Movedm (iv. 174) she died in 1201. MoV$ 
authority for the following passage (iii. 1 66/1/12;, from which we learn that 
she survived Arthur, was probably Foly^, Verg , 267/6. 

**But king Philip, after he was aduertised of Arthur’s death, tooke the 
matter verxe greeuou^iq^and, vpon occasion thereof cited king lohn to appears 
before, him at a certeine day, to answer such obieetions as Constance the 
duches of Britaine, mother h? the said Arthur, should lay to his chaige, touch- ^ 
ing the miirfeher of h|r sonne. Aad bimse king lohn appeared mt; he was s 
condemned, inthe ^io% and all that hO held within the 

precirtcfc of France/as wm l^Tormandie as aH Ms other lands ead dominions*’^ 
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[John (so 
Peter t( Jd 
him) was to 
be dethroned 
at next 
Ascension 
Day.] 

[Peter 
ofifered to 
suffer death 
If the 
prophecy 
failed 3 
[No great 
liarm befel 
John on 
that day ] 

The hei emt 
and hie sonne 
hanged. 


Flue moones. 


tell what should follow after. And for so much as oftentimes his 
saiengs prooued true, great credit was giuen to him as to a verie 
prophet : . . . This Peter, about the first of lanuarie ^ last past, had 
told the king that, at the feast of the Ascension, it should comb to 
passe, that he should be cast out of his kingdoms. And (wWther, 
to the intent that his words should be the better beleeued, or 
whether vpon too much trust of his owne funning) he offered him- 
selfe to suffer death for it, if his prophesie prooued not true. 
Herevpon being committed to prison within the castell of Corf, 
when the day by him prefixed came, without'^any other notable 
damage vnto king lohn, he was, by the kings commandement, 
drawne from the said castell vnto the towne of Warham, & there 
hanged, togither with his sonne. 

Having heard Faulconbridge's account of Peter’s doings, John bids 
Hubert away with ” the prophet to prison. During Hubert’s absence 
on this business, 1216 becomes again the historic date, but when, at his 
return, he speaks of the five moons, time runs back to the year 1200, 
for under the latter date Holinshed records that 

{Hol, iii. I63/1/44.] About the moneth of December, there 
were scene in the prouince of Yorke fiue moones, one in the east, 
the second in the west, the third in the north, the fourth in the 
south, and the fift as it were set in the middest of the other; 
hauing manie stars about it, and went fiue or six times incom- 
passing the other, as it were the space of one houre, and shortlie 
after vanished awaie. 

If speeches referring to the Dauphin be excluded, the rest of Act 
IV. may bear the historical date of April, 1203, about which time 
Arthur disappeared. Omitting a sentence which does not illustrate the 
play, I resume my quotations at the point where, in the last excerpt 
relating to Arthur, the bell-ringing for his funerals is mentioned 
(p. 61 above)* 

\Eot iii. I66/2/43,] when the Britains were nothing 

pacified, but rather kindled more vehementlie to worke all the 


1 Sub his . . . diebus,” in the year 1212, was the time when, according 
to M, Fari$r Peter flounshed as a prophet ; et publice asserebat, quod non 
foret [Johannes] rex in die Dominicse Ascensionis proximo sequentis nec 
deinceps ; sed die ilia coronam Anglise ad alium transferri prasdixit.”-“ii£ 
FaHs (IVendover), ii 535. Peter*s prediction must have been made after. 
Ascension Day (May 3), 1212, and was fulfilled on the^igil of Ascension 
Day (May 22), 1213, on which day John surrenderedi>his crown to Pandulph./ 
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mischeefe they could deuise, in reuenge of their souereignes death, 
there was no remedie but to signifie abroad againe, that Arthur 
was as yet liuing and in health. Now when the king heard the 
truth of all this matter, he was nothing displeased for that his 
comna^ndement was not executed, sith there were diuerse of his 
capteins which vttered in plaine words, that he should not find 
knights to keepe his castels, if he dealt so cruellie with his nephue. 
For if it chanced any ol them to be taken by the king of France 
or other their aduersaries, they should be sure to tast of the like 
cup. IF But now t«)uching the manor in verie deed of the end of 
this Arthur, writers make sundrie reports. Neuerthelesse certeine 
it is, that, in the yeare next insuing, he was remooued from Falais 
vnto the castell or tower of Rouen, out of the which there was not 
any that would confesse that euer he saw him go aliue. Some 
haue written, that, as he assaied to haue escaped out of prison, and 
proouing to clime oner the wals of the castell, he fell into the 
riuer of Saine, and so was drowned. Other write, that through 
verie greefe and languor he pined awaie, and died of naturall 
sicknesse. But some aflirme, that king lohn secretlie caused him 
to be murthered and made awaie, so as it is not throughlie 
agreed vpon, in what sort he finished his daies ; but verelie king 
lohn was had in great suspicion, whether worthilie or not, the 
lord knoweth.i 


{The rumour 
of Arthur’s 
death was 
contra- 
dicted, an 
order to 
pacify the 
Bretons 
John was 
not dis- 
pleased, 
hecanse he 
had been 
told that his 
cruelty 
would pre- 
vent knights 
from keep- 
ing his 
castles ] 


[NTo one 
knows how 
Arthur died, 
but some say 
that, m 
attempting 
to climb tlie 
walls of 
Rouen 
Castle, he 
fell into 
the Seine, 
and was 
drowned.] 


Act V. sc. i. — ^Act Y. opens on the Yigil of Ascension Day^ (May 
22, 1213). In the preceding year John had been deposed by Hmocent, 
and Pandulph was commissioned to request Philipps armed help in 
effecting the dethronement (see p. fiT above). Philip 

\ffol iii. 176/2/20.] was easilie persuaded thereto of an inward 
hatred that he bare vnto our king, and therevpon with all diligence m French 
made his promsion of men, ships, munition and vittell, in purpose 
to passe ouer into England : . . . England. 

John assembled a large fleet and army, and, in the spring of 1213, 
he was awaiting the French at Barham Down, Kent.® 


, ^ Acco?:ding to Am. Marg, (27) John slew Arthur at Boaen, on April 
3^ 1203. 

2 T)xh date must be accepted with a reservation of dramatic time, for the 
words of Pandulph and John (Y i 22, 25-27 ; cp. lY. ii. 151-157) show that 
Act Y. opens on Aiiension 

^ JSC. Paris ( ii. 533. John’ s prepamtions must have begun soon 
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poiyOort. [Hoi. iii 176/2/65.] But as he lay thus readie, neere to 
the coast, to withstand and beat backe his enimies, there arriued 
TaohnAghts at Douer two Templers, who, comnaing before the king, declared 

of the temple , .a 

[ask joim ^to him that they were sent from randulph the popes legat,-who 
for his profit coueted to talke with him ; for he had (ag, they 
Sos^ej aflElrmed) meanes to propone, whereby he might be reconciled 
both to God and his church, although he were adiudged, in the 
court of Rome, to haue forfeited all the right which he had to 
his kingdome. 

p^nduiph 1 -^* Tuderstanding the meaning of the messengers, 

co^th g02it them backe againe to bring ouer the legat, who incontinentlie 
came ouer to Douer ; of whose arriuall when the king was aduer- 
tised, he went thither, and receiued him with all due honour and 
reuerence. Now after they had talked togither a little, and cour- 
teouslie saluted each other (as the course of humanitie required) 
the legat (as it is reported) yttered these words following. 

I omit “ The saweie speech of proud Pandulph, the popes lewd legat, 
to king lohn, in the presumptuous popes behalfe,^^ since it was not 
used by either dramatist. Matthew Paris, Holinshed^s authority here, 
enumerates four reasons ^ which moved J ohn to submit. One, which 
probably had much weight, was Pandulph's assertion — ^in the course of 
his saweie speech — that Philip 

[The English \Hoh iu. l 77 /i/ 43 .] hath (as he sticketh not to protest openlie 
IMp!r ^ '^orld) a charter made by all the cheefest lords of England 

touching their fealtie and obedience assured to him. 

The result of Pandulph's threats I give in my next excerpt, which 
should be compared with V. i. 1-4. 

\Sot iii. 177/1/60.] These words being thus spoken by 
the legat, king lohn, as then ytterlie despairing in his matters, 
when he saw himselfe constreined to obeie, was in a great per- 
plexitie of mind, and as one full of thought, looked about him 
with a frowning countenance ; waieng with himselfe what counsell 

after March 3, 1213, when he issued writs for the assembly of a fleet at Forts* 
mouth in Mid-Lent (Mid-Lent Sunday fell on March 24)*— M. Ferns (Wend- 
mr% ii. 538. , 

^ ^‘Quartam vero causam aliis omnibus plus timebatj instabat enim.dies 
Pominicse Asceusionis, in qua juxtaprophetiam Petri heremitae, . . , cum ipsa 
vita regnum tarn tempor^e quam sternum amittere ve^ebatiir.’'— Jf. F^ris 
(WeThdover)^ ii. 541. 
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were best for him to follow. At length, oppressed with the 
burthen of the imminent danger and mine, against his will, and 
verie loth so to haue doone, he promised vpon his oth to stand 
to \hB popes order and decree. Wherefore shortlie after (in like 
manner as pope Innocent had commanded) he tooke the crowne 
from Ms owne head, and deliuered the same to Pandulph the 
legat ; neither he, nor his heires at anie time thereafter to receiue 
the same, but at the popes hands.^ . . . 

[col, 2] Then Pandulph, keeping the crowne with him for the 
space of flue daies^in token of possession thereof, at length (as 
the popes vicar) gaue it him againe.^ 

As Pandulph departs “ to make the French lay downe their Armes ** 
(Y, L 24), — an errand denoting that historic time has again advanced to 
the year 1216, — John remembers Peter’s prophecy, now fulfilled. 
John’s reflection upon the manner of its fulfilment, and a hint that the 
prediction had caused him some uneasiness (Y. i. 25-29), are illustrated 
by the following passage, completing the excerpt which ends with 
the information that Peter was “hanged, togither with his sonne” 
(p. 62 above). 

[Mol, iii. I8O/1/67.] The people much blamed king lohn for 
this extreame dealing, bicause that the heremit was supposed 
to be a man of great vertue, and his sonne nothing guiltie 
of the offense committed by his father (if any were) against 
the king. Moreouer^ some thought that he had much wrong to 
die, bicause the matter fell out euen as he had prophesied ; for, 
the day before the Ascension day, king lohn had resigned the 
superioritie of Ms kingdoms (as they tooke the matter) vnto the 
pope, and had doone to him homage, so that he was no absolute 
king indeed, as authors affirme. One cause, and that not the least 

1 John, Pandulph, and the nobles of the realm met at the Templars’ house 
near Dover, “decima quinta die Man, in vigilia scilicet Dominicae Ascensionis ; 
nbi idem rex juxta quod Eomae fuerat sententiatum resignavit coronam suam 
cum regnis Angliae et Hyberniae in manus domni Papae, cujus tunc vices 
gerebat Pandulfus memoratus.’^-— JdT. FarU (WmdmeT\ li. 544. The date 
(May 15) is wrong, for in 1213 the Vigil of the Asceirsion fell on May 22. 

® In Act V, se. 1 the redelivery of the crown hy Pandulph to John im- 
mediately ensues its surrender to Ihe Legate by the filing. In T, M, there is an 
interval between a scene Wliich closes before noon on Ascension Day, — ^wben 
John goes out to surrender his crown, — and the opening of another scene with 
the xeaelivexy of the crown to him by Pandulph. This interval comprises the 
meeting of Lewis and, the English nobles at St. Edmundsbury, and Falcon- 
bridge’s joumies to and from the same place (see TM, ii. pp. 12, 15, 19,20, 24). 
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which mooued king lohn the sooner to agree with the pope, rose 
through the words of the said heremit, that did put such a feare 
of some great mishap in his hart, which should grow through jthe 
disloialtie of his people, that it made him yeeld the sooner. ' 

Historic time embraced by the rest of the action ranges from May 
1216 to September 1217, if Y. i. 38-43, — where Arthur^s death is 
spoken of as a recent occurrence, — be excepted. These dates mark the 
arrival and departure of Lewis, the latter of which events took place 
nearly a year after John^s decease. At the historic date reached in Y. 
i. 1-4, when John surrenders his crown to Pandulph, the French, as we 
have seen, were on the eve of invading England. Diverted from his 
purpose by John^s submission, Philip turned his arms against Ferrand 
Count of Flanders, who had made a treaty with John, and Ferrand^s 
appeal to his ally for help led to a war which closed with Philip’s 
victory over the combined Flemish, German, and English forces, at 
Bouvines, on July 27, 1214.^ This blow, and the failure of an attempt 
to recover Poitou and Brittany, so weakened John that the opportunity 
was seized by a party of his barons, whose projects for restraining the 
royal power finally took shape in the Great Charter of June 15, 1215. 
The ^^cloked Pilgrimage” (see next excerpt) of these barons to the 
shrine of Saint Edmund at Bury, on November 20 (•?) , 1214,^ was a first 
step towards their ultimate triumph, but the dramatic turn given to 
this meeting by the old playwright associates it with Lewises invasion in " 
1216, and attributes to the barons, as a chief motive for joining Lewis, 
their desire to be avenged on John for the murder of Arthur.® Amid 
such complexity of dates and facts a reader must choose what historical 
time he pleases for sc. ii., Act Y., which opens shortly after these 
** distemper’d Lords” arrive at St. Edmundsbury, whither they are 
bound when they leave Faulconbridge in lY. iii. 115. 

[Sol iii, I83/2/45.] The Nobles, supposing that longer 
delaie therein was not to be suiffered, assembled themselues 
togither at the abbeie of Burie (vnder colour of going thither to 
doo their deuotions to the bodie of S. Edmund which laie there 

^ M. J^aris (Wend<mr), ii 581. 

2 John returned to England in October, 1214. (AT. Faris gives Oct. 19 as 
the date of the King’s return, hut it appears from the Itin&rar^ that John was at 
La BoeheUe on Oct, 2 and at Dartmouth on Oct, 16.) “ Sub eadem tempestato 
his earls and batons met at St. Edmundsbury ; quasi orationis gratia, licet in 
causa aliud fuisset.”-— Af. Faris (Wendover)^ ii. 682. Mr. James E. Doyle 
wrote to me : Wendover says that the harons assembled at St. Edmundsbury 
* as if for religious duties,’ — ^that is, for duties that were wdi known, and there- 
fore afforded an obvious and perfectly innocent motive for the gathering. Now 
the feast of the Patron Saint of that church and locality, St. Edmund, King 
and Martyr, took place on Nov. 20, and furnished the excuse required.” 

® If The Troublesome Baigne had been lost, we should have wondered why 
the Lords expected to meet Lewis at St. Edmundsb&y (lY, iii. 11), for 
Shakspere says nothing about the ‘*cloked Pilgrimage.” 
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inshrined) where they vttered their complaint of the kings 
tyrannicall manners, . . . 

^ And therfore, being thus assembled in the queere [p. 184] of the 
church of S. Edmund, they receiued a solemne oth vpon the altar 
there^that, if the king would not grant to the same liberties, with 
others which he of his owne accord had promised to eonfirme to 
them, they would from ,thencefoorth make warre rpon him, till 
they had obteined their purpose, and inforced him to grant, not 
onelie to all these their petitions, but also yeeld to the confirma- 
tion of them vnder liis seale, for euer to remaine most stedfast and 
inuiolable. 

Eetuming now to the dramatic order of events, my next excerpt 
illustrates Faulconbridge’s announcement (V. L 30-34) that 

All Kent hath yeelded ; nothing there holds out 
But Douer Castle : London hath receiu’d. 

Like a Mnde Host, the Dolphin and his powers ; 

Your Nobles will not heare you, but are gone 
To offer seruice to your enemy, , . . 

[Eol, iii. 191/2/25.] Lewes, . . . imbarking himselfe with his 
people, and all necessarie prouisions for such a iournie, tooke 
the sea, and arriued at a place called Stanchorre in the lie of 
Tepet,^ vpon the 21 day of Maie * [1216] ; and shortlie after came 
to Sandwich, & there landed with all his people, where he also 
incamped vpon tibie shore by the space of three dales. In which 
meane time there came vnto him a great number of those lords 
and gentlemen which had sent for him ; and there euerie one apart 
and by himselfe sware fealtie and homage vnto him, as if he had 
beene their true and naturall prince. 

King lohn, about the same time that Lewes thus arriued, came 
to Douer, meaning to fight with his aduersaries by the way as they 
should come forward towards London. But yet, vpon other aduise- 
mmit taken, he changed his purpose, bicause he put some doubt in 
t^ Elemings and other strangers, of whome the most part of his 
arode consMed, bicause he knew that they hated the Erench men 
no more than they ^d the EnglisL Therefore, furnishing the 

castell of Douer, with men, munition, and vittels, he left it in the 

• - -- 

1 Stonar, Isle of ThaneT;* » M* Fans (Wend<mr)y it 653* 
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keeping of Hubert de Burgh, a man of notable prowesse & 
valiancie, and returned himselfe vnto Canturburie, and from thence 
tooke the high waie towards Winchester. Lewes, being aduertised 
that king lohn was retired out of Kent, passed through- the 
countrie without anie incounter, and wan all the castels and Jbolds 
as he went, but Douer he could not win. , . . 

[Afterwards] he came to London, ^and there receiued the 
homage of those lords and gentlemen which had not yet doone 
their homage to him at Sandwich. 


Act V. sc, ii. — ^The following excerpts — which, in Holinshed, 
immediately succeed my last quotation — should be compared with 
the Entry and first eight lines of Act Y. sc. ii. 


\Hol. iii. 191/2/60.] On the other part he [Lewis] tooke 
an oth to mainteine and performe the old lawes and customes of 
the realme, and to restore to euerie man his rightfull heritage and 
lands; requiring the barons furthermore to continue faithfull 
towards him, assuring them to bring things so to passe, that the 
realme of England should recouer the former dignitie, and they 
their ancient liberties. Moreouer he vsed them so courteouslie, 
gaue them so faire words, and made such large promises, that they 
beleeued him with all their harts. . . * 


The rumour of this pretended outward courtesie, being once 
spred through the realme, caused great numbers of people to come 
MUmm flocking to him ; among \jp, 192 ] whome were diuerse of those which 
before had taken part with king lohn, as William earle Warren, 
vnio Lewes, of Aruudell, William earle of Salisburie, William 

Marshall the yoonger,^ and diuerse other ; supposing yerelie that 
the French kings sonne should now obteine the kingdome. 

Pandulph's speech and Lewis’s answer (Y. ii. 69-102) take us back 
to a time preceding the latter’s invasion. John repudiated his grant as 
soon as he had collected a mercenary force to levy war on his barons, 
and he also appealed from them to Innocent, who annulled the Charter, 
and finally excommunicated its supporters. Hard pressed by John’s 
soldiers, the barons 


^ Son of William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke. ‘tPe^nbroke,” in both plays, 
is, I suppose, the joxaigev Marshal. He was one of the twenty-five barons 
swome to see the liberties granted and confirmed by the king {M<Lgna Chmia 
and Ckmia de J^oresta} to be in enerie point obserned, bnt, if he went against 
the same, then they shonld haue authoritie to comnell hsn to the obseruinff of 
euerie of them/’— JSbZ. iii I 86 / 1 / 19 . 
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\Hol. iii. 190/1/53.] resolued vith themselues to seeke for aid 
at the enimies hands ; and therevpon Saer earle of Winchester, 
and Eoberfc Fitz Walter, with letters vnder their scales, were crowTU, 
sent vnto Lewes the sonne of Philip the French king, offering 
him tiie crowne of England, and sufiScient pledges for performance 
of the same, and other couenants to be agreed betwixt them; 
requiring him with all speed to come vnto their succour. This 
Lewes had married (as iffefore is said) Blanch daughter to Alfonse tnewis-s 

, , znarriftge to 

king of Castile, neece to king lohn by his sister Elianor. sianch.] 

Now king Philip, the father of this Lewes, being glad to haue 
such an occasion to innade the relme of England, which he neuer 
looued, promised willinglie that his sonne should come vnto the 
aid of the said barons with all conuenient speed ; (but first he 
receined foure and twentie hostages which he placed at Campaine 
for further assurance of the couenants accorded ; ) and herewith he 
prepared an armie, and diuerse ships to transport his sonne and 
his armie ouer into England. , . • 

[Hoi, iii. 19I/1/14,] The pope, desirous to helpe king lohn 
all that he might (bicause he was now his vassall), sent his 
legat Gualo into France, to disswade king Philip from taking anie 
enterprise in hand against the king of England. But king Philip, m French 
though he was content to heare what the legat could saie, yet by 
no meanes would be turned from the execution of his purpose ; 
alledging that king lohn was not the lawfull king of England, 
hauing first vsurped and taken it awaie from his nephue Arthur the [Joswaa 

^ ^ ^ usniper, and 

lawfull inheritour, and that now sithens, as an enimie to his owne 
roiall dignitie, be bad giuen tbe right of his kingdome awaie to the 
pope (which he could not doo without consent of his nobles) and 
therefore through his owne fault he was worthilie depriued of all 
his Mnglie honor. . . . 

Lewes, on the morrow following, beii^ the 26 of Aprill^ [ 1216 ], 
by his fathers procurement, came into the couneell chamber, and 
wiib frowning looke beheld the legat ; where by his procurator be 
defended the cause that moued hhn to take vpon him this ioumie 
into Ihgland, disprouing not onelie the right whidi king lohn had 

If, ^arik (IF«u?0ser), ii, 651, 652i 
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to the croTrae, but also alledging his owne interest, not onelie by 
his new election of the barons, but also in the title of his wife, 
whose mother the queene of Castile remained onelie aliue of all 
the brethren and sisters of Henrie the second, late king of EnglacSi. 

In further illustration of Y. ii. 69-102 I quote passages relating to 
a time not long after Lewis’s arrival, and beginning when he and his 
English allies hoped to make their cause good through the arguments 
of those ambassadors who had been sent “ in all hast vnto the court of 
Rome.” 

[Sol. iii 192/1/15.] But this auailed them not, neither 
tooke his excuse any such effect as he did hSpe it should; for 
those ambassadors, that king lohn had sent thither, replied against 
their assertions, so that there was hard hold about it in that court : 
albeit that the pope would decree nothing till he hard further from 
his legat Gualo, who, the same time, (being aduertised of the pro- 
ceedings of Lewes in his iournie,) with all diligence, hasted oner 
into England, and, passing through the middle of his aduersaries, 
came vnto king lohn, then soiourning at Glocester ; of whome he 
was most ioifoUie receiued, for in him king lohn reposed all his 
hope of victorie. 

Before Midsummer, ^ 1216, 

[Sol. iii 192/1/73.] letters came also vnto Lewes from his 
procurators, whom he had sent to the pope. . . . 

The cheefest points (as we find) that were laid by Lewes his 
procurators against king lohn were these : that, by the murther 
committed in the person of his nephue Arthur, he had beene con- 
demned in the parlement chamber, before the French king, by the 
peeres of France ; and that, being ^ipmoned to appeare, he had 
ohstinatelie refused so to doo, and therefore had by good right 
forfeited not onelie his lands within the precinct of France, but 
also the realme of England, which was now due ynto the said 
Lewes, as they alledged, in right of the ladie Blanch his wife, 
dai^hter to Elianor queene of Spake. But the pope refelled all 

^ The letter from Iicto’s procurators was written on or about May 10, 
1216.— 'M*. Fmk (Wendover), 5. 656, 657. Lewis, “instaute uativitate saucti 
Jobauuis B^tistae” (the next date given), began the siege of Lover Castle.—^ 
M, Faris {Wendover)^ ii. 664, 
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such allegations as they produced for proofe hereof, & seemed to 
defend king lohns cause veiie pithilie ; but namelie, in that he was 
vnder the protection of him as supreme loid of England. 

^Act Y, sc. iii. — ** Alarums may possibly represent the decisive 
battle of Lincoln, fought on May 20, 1217,^ when the French and their 
English allies were defeated by William Marshal Earl of Pembroke, 
who commanded the army of the boy-king Henry III. If the general 
disregard of historic time in this play be remembered, such a conjec- 
ture is not affected by the^ qualification that it involves John’s entry 
some seven months after the date which historians fix for his death. 
Before John leaves the field, a messenger has bidden him (Y. iii. 
9-11); 

Be of good comfort ; for the great supply. 

That was expected by the Dolphin heere. 

Are wrack’d three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 

Allowing for altered circumstance and antedating, we may suppose 
this great supply ” to be the reinforcements sent by Philip of France, 
about three months after the battle of Lincoln. These needful succours 
never reached Lewis, for 

[HoL iii. 201/1/36.] the earle of Penbroke, and other the lords 
that tooke part with king Henrie, hauing aduertisement, that 
a new suppUe of men was readie to come and aid Lewes, they 
appointed Philip de Albenie and lohn Marshall to associat with 
them the power of the cinque ports, and to watch for the comming 
of the aduersaries, that they might keepe them from landing ; who 
on saint Bartholomews^ day set forth fvom Caleis, in purpose to 
arriue in the Thames, and so to come vp the riuer to London. 
Howbeit Hubert de Burgh, capiteine of the castell of Douer, 
togither with the said Philip de Albenie and lohn Marshall, with 
other such power as they could get togither of the cinque ports, 
hauiug not yet aboue the number of 40 sliips great & small, vpon 
the discouering of the French fleet, (which consisted of 80 great 
ships, besides other lesser vessels well appointed and trimmed,) 
made foorth to the sea. And, first coasting aloofe jfrom them, till 
they had got the wind on their backs, came finallie with their 
mmne force to assaile the Frenchmen, and, with helpe of their 
crossebowes and archers at the first ioining, made great slaughter 
of their enimies ; an(Pso, grapling togither, in the end the English- 


Ooggeshdle, 185. 

® August 24, 1217. — M. Faris {Wendovm), iii. 26. 
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The French men bare themselues so manfullie, that they vanquished the whole 
vmqwihed, French fleet, and obteined a famous victorie. 

Act Y. sc. iv. — Melun’s confession, and its result in detaching the 
English barons from Lewis, form the subject of this scene. The dkte 
— ^referred to in the following excerpt by the words About the same 
time** — is probably August, 1216.^ 

\Hol iii. 193/2/6.] About the same time, or rather in the 
yeare last past as some hold, it fortuned that the vicount of 
Melune, a French man, fell sicke at London, and, perceiuing that 
death was at hand, he called vnto him certeine of the English 
barons, which remained in the citie, vpon safegard thereof, and to 
them made this protestation : “ I lament*' (saith he) "‘your destruc- 
“tion and desolation at hand, bicause ye are ignorant of the perils 
of Lewes. ‘‘hanging oner your heads. For this vnderstand, that Lewes, and 

“with him 16 earles and barons of France, haue secretlie sworne 
“ (if it shall fortune him to conquers this realms of England, & to 
“be crowned king) that he will kill, banish, and confine all those 
“of the English nobilitie (which now doo seme vnder him, and 
“persecute their owne king) as traitours and rebels ; and further- 
“more will dispossesse all their linage of such inheritances as they 
“now hold in England. And bicause” (saith he) *^you shall not 
“haue doubt hereof, I, which lie here at the point of death, doo 
“now affirme vnto you, and take it on the perill of my soule, 
“that I am one of those sixteen that haue sworne to performs 
“this thing: wherefore I aduise you to prouide for your owne 
“safeties, and your realmes which you now destroie ; and keeps 
Thevicomt ‘‘tMs thing Secret which I haue vttered vnto you.” After this 

ofMeHne ® 

duth. Speech was vttered he streightwaies died. 

When these words of the lord of Melune were opened vnto the 
barons, they were, and not without cause, in great doubt of them- 
selues, for they saw how Lewes had alredie placed and set French- 
Turngiuh Hien in most of such castels and townes as he had gotten, the 
right Tvhereof indeed belonged to them. And againe, it greened 
them much to Ynderstand, how, besides the hatred of their prince, 
iMca. they were euerie suhdaie and holiedaie opeiiSe accursed in euerie 

1 After recording the homage of Alexander II. King of Scots to Lewis, in 
August, 1216, Wendo'oer {ML Pa/ri$^ ii. 666) dates Melu5^*s illness as, having 
happened ^‘hac tempestate.” 
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church, so that manic of them inwardlie relented, and could haue 
bin contented to haue returned to king lohn, if they had thought 
that they should thankfullie haue beene receiued. 

Subsequently Holinshed observes : 

[Sol. iii. 197/2/40] It is reported by writers, that amongst 
other things, as there were diuerse, which withdrew the hearts of 
the Englishmen from L^es, the consideration of the confession 
which the * vicount of Melune made at the houre of his death, 
was the principal!. % 

Act Y. sec, V. — viL — ^With sc. v., Act Y., the excerpts given in 
relation to sc. iii., Act Y., should be compared. The rest of the play 
(save Y. vii. 82-95; 101-118) is illustrated by my next quotations, 
which date from October, 1216, when John, according to Holinshed, 
was mai*ching northwards, after spoiling Peterborough and Crowland. 

[ffol. iii. 194/1/45.] Thus, the countrie being wasted on 
each hand, the king hasted forward till he came to Wellestreme 
sands, where passing the washes he lost a great part of his armie, 
with horsses and carriages ; so that it was iudged to be a punish- 
ment appointed by God, that the spoile, which had beene gotten 
and taken out of churches, abbeies, and other religious houses, 
should perish, and be lost by such means togither with the spoilers. 
Yet the king himselfe, and a few other, escaped the violence of 
the waters, by following a good guide. But, as some haue written, 
he tooke such greefe for the losse susteined at this passage, that 
irnmediatlie therevpon he fell into an ague ; the force and heat 
whereof, togither with his immoderate feeding on rawe peaches, 
and drinking of new sider, so increased his sicknesse, that he was 
not able to ride, but was faine to be carried in a litter presentlie 
made of twigs, with a couch of strawe vnder him, without any bed 
or pillow, thinking to haue gone to Lincolne ; but the disease still 
so raged and grew vpon him, that he was inforced to staie one 
night at the castell of Laford, and, on the next day with great 
paine, caused himselfe to be caried Tnto Fewarke, where, in the 
castell, through anguish of mind, rather than through force of sick- 
nesse, he departed this life the night before the nineteenth day of 
October, in the yeSre of his age fiftie and one, and after he had 
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reigned seauenteene yeares, six moneths, and seauen and twentle 
dales. 

II There be which haue written, that, after he had lost his 
armie, he came to the abbeie of Swineshead in Lincolneshire,.{Sid, 
there vnderstanding the cheapenesse and plentie of come, shewed 
himselfe greatlie displeased therewith, as he that for the hatred 
which he bare to the English people, that had so traitorouslie 
reunited from him vnto his aduersarie Lewes, wished all miserie 
to light vpon them ; and therevpon said in his anger, that he would 
cause all kind of graine to be at a farre higher price, yer manie 
daies should passe. Wherevpon a moonke, that heard him speake 
such words, being mooned with zeale for the oppression of his 
countrie, gaue the king poison in a cup of ale, wherof he first 
tooke the assaie, to cause the king not to suspect the matter, and 
so they both died in manner at one time. . . . 

The men of warre that serued vnder his ensignes, being for the 
more part hired souldiers and strangers, came togither, and march- 
ing foorth with his bodie, each man with his armour on his backe, 
in warlike order, conueied it vnto Worcester, where he was pom- 
pouslie buried in the cathedrall church before the high altar; not 
for that he had so appointed (as some write) but bicause it was 
thought to be a place of most suertie for the lords and other of 
his freends there to assemble, and to take order in their businesse 
now after his deceasse. 

Kearly a year elapsed between the accession of Henry III. and the 
departure of Lewis, shortly after the royalists' great naval victory in 
August, 1217. Holinshed's account of how the French reinforcements 
were destroyed (see p. 71 above) is followed by the ensuing passages, 
which bear upon V* vii. 82-95. 

[JSbl iil 201/2/8.] But Lewes, after he vnderstood of this 
mischance happening to his people that came to his aid, began 
not a litle to despaire of all other succour to come vnto him at 
any time heerafter : wherfore he inclined the sooner vnto peace, so 
that at length he tooke such oiOfers of agreement as were put vuto 
him, and receiued furthermore a sum of monie for the release of 
such hostages as he had in his hands, togither wfth the title of the^ 
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kingdome of England, and the possession of all such castels and 
holds as he held within the realme. . . . 

This peace was concluded on the eleuenth day of September ^ 
not farre from Stanes, hard by the riuer of Thames, where 
Lewes himselfe, the legat Guallo, and diuerse of the spiritualtie, 
with the earle of Penbroke, lord gouernor of the realme, and 
others, did meet and talke about this accord. Now, when all 
things were ordered and? finished agreeable to the articles and 
couenants of the peace, so farre as the time present required, 
the lords of the realme (when Lewes should depart homeward) 
attended him to Douer in honorable wise, as apperteined, and 
there tooke leaue of him, and so he departed out of the realme 3 

about the feast of saint MichaelL^ 


The revival of patriotic feeling, which placed Henry III. on the 
throne, is exhibited when Faulconbridge and Salisbury — ^the dramatic 
characters who severally represent the royalist and baronial parties — 
unite in proffering allegiance to their youthful sovereign (Y. vii. 101- 
107). Holinshed says : 


[Mol ill I97/1/12.] Immediatlie after the death of his 
father king lohn, William Marshall earle of Penbroke, generall of 
his fathers armie, brought this yoong prince with his brother and 
sisters vnto Glocester, and there called a councell of all such lords 
as had taken part with king John. Anon, after it was once openlie 
knowne, that the sonnes and daughters of the late deceassed 
prince were brought into a place of safetie, a great number of the 
lords and cheefe barons of the realme hasted thither (I meane not 
onelie such as had holden with king John, but also diuerse other, 
which, vpon certeine knowledge had of his death, were newlie 
reuolted from Lewes) in purpose to aid yoong king Henrie, to 
whome of right the crowne did apperteine. 


[After Jolin’s 

death,] 

Wtlliam 

Manhallt 

earUof 

Pen^rooU 

^brott^ht 

Gloucester]. 


[Thither 
came uoblee 
who had 
held with 
John, and 
others lately 
revolted 
from Lewis. 


In a speech delivered to the assemblage at Gloucester, Pembroke 
vindicated Henryks title: 

iil 107/2/17.3 When the barons had heard this earles 
words, ^fffcer some silence and conference had, they allowed of 

^ September 11.— iMT. Paris (WendoverX iii. 30. September lZ.~-Ann, 
Theoh. 63. 

^ Lewis returned to France on September 28, 1217. — Ann. Tkeok. 63. 
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[Henry pro- 
claimed 
King of 
England, 
and after- 
wards 
crowned.] 


[John’s 
person and 
character,] 


[Some say 
that he was 
a great 
prince, but 
unfortunate , 
liberal to 
strangers, 
but an 
oppressor 
or Ins own 
people.] 


[The clergy 
vilified him 
because he 
was no 
fhend to 
them.] 


[John 
wanted 
nothing but 
MtlifUl 
suh^eets,] 


[He resisted 
the clergy's 
usurpation 
of his 
princely 
preroga- 
tive.] 


his saiengs, and immediatlie, with one consent, proclaimed the 
yoong gentleman king of England ; whome the bishops of Winches- 
ter and Bath did crowne and annoint with all due solemnities at 
Glocester, vpon the day of the feast of the apostles Simon & Itide, 
in presence of the legat. 

Holinslied adds to his chronicle of John’s reign the following general 
remarks on the King’s disposition, and dealings with the clergy. 

\Eol, iii. 196/1/4.] He was comelie of stature, but of looke 
and countenance displeasant and angrie ; somewhat cruell of nature, 
as by the writers of his time he is noted ; and not so hardie as 
douhtfull in time of perill and danger. But this seemeth to be 
an enuious report vttered by those that were giuen to speake no 
good of him whome they inwardlie hated. Howbeit some giue 
this witnesse of him (as the author of the booke of Bernewell 
abbeie and other) : that he was a great and mightie prince, but yet 
not yerie fortunate, much like to Marius the noble Eomane, tasting 
of fortune both waies ; bountifull and liberall vnto strangers, but 
of his owne people (for their dailie treasons practised towards him) 
a great oppressour ; so that he trusted more to forreners than to 
them, and therfore in the end he was of them vtterlie forsaken. 

IT Verelie, whosoeuer shall consider the course of the historie 
written of this prince, he shall find, that he hath beene little 
beholden to the writers of that time in which he lined; for 
scarselie can they afoord him a good word, except when the trueth 
inforceth them to come out with it as it were against their willes. 
The occasion whereof (as some thinke) was, for that he was no 
great freend to the clergie. • , , ^ 

Oerteinelie it should seeme the man had a princelie heart in 
him, and wanted nothing but faithfull subiects to haue assisted 
him in reuenging such wrongs as were doone and offered by the 
French king and others. 

Moreouer, the pride and pretended authoritia of the claargie 
he could not well abide, when they went aljput to wrest out of his 
hands the prerogatiue of his princelie rule and gouernement 
True it is, that to mainteine his warres which he was forced to 
take in hand, as well in France as elsewhere, £e was constreined 
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to make all the shift he could deuise to recouer monie, and, bicause 
he pinched their pursses, they conceiued no small hatred against 
him ; which when he perceiued, and wanted peraduenture discretion 
to passe it oner, he discouered now and then in his rage his 
immoderate displeasure, as one not able to bridle his affections, 
(a thing verie hard in a stout stomach,) and thereby missed now 
and then to compasse that which otherwise he might verie well 
haue brought to passe. 

Pandulph is spoken of as he who (as before is expressed) did the 
message so stoutlie ^from pope Innocent to king lohn'^ {Hoi, iii. 
202/1/65). Hubert de Burgh — “aright valiant man of warre as was 
any where to be found” {Hot iii. I69/2/50) — showed “singular 
constaneie” in defending Dover Castle against Lewis {Hot lii. 
193/1/45). The dramatic character is a person of much lower degree 
than was this historical Hubert, the Justiciar of England, as he is 
entitled in the treaty of peace between Henry III. and Lewis ; the 
three names preceding his own in that document being those of the 
Legate Gualo, the King, and William Marshal. — Rymer, i. 222. 


V. RICHARD II. 

Act I. sc. i. — The first scene in The Tragedie of King Rickard the\ 
mcond'^ opens on April 29,® 1398, at Windsor, where a day for combat; 
was assigned to Bolingbroke and Mowbray (I. i. 199). On March 12/ 
1400,^ a body, ojBScially declared to be Richard II/s, was eishibited at 
St. BauTs. The latter historic date marks the close of the action, when 
Bolingbroke sees his “ buried feare ” (Y. vi. 31) in the coffin which 
Exton presents to him. 

In the first scene King Richard enters, and thus addresses John of 
Gaunt (I. i. 1-6) : 

Ovid lohn of Gaunt, time honoured Lancaster, 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and bande, 

Brought hither Henrie Herford thy bolde sonne, 

Here to make good the boistrous late appeal©, 

Which then our leysure would not let vs heare. 

Against the Duke of hforfolke, Thomas Moubray? 


^ I q^uote the text of Qr (1597), from the Shakspere Quarto Facsimile of 
Mr. Huth’s copy. In the Parliament Scene (lY. i 162-318) the text of Fi is 
quoted. 

® Rot. Fart, iiL 383/1. ® Tmi$ , 103 , 261. 


[He took 
money from 
them to pay 
for his wars, 
and repaid 
their hatred 
with out- 
bursts of 
rage.] 
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Bolingbroke's ‘‘late appeale” was made in a Parliament whicb 
reassembled at Shrewsbury on January 27, 1398, and was dissolved on 
January 31. On January 30, 1398,^ 

[Sol. iii. 493/2/16.] . . , Henrie, duke of Hereford, acfcused 
imduLeof Thomas Mowbraie, duke of N’orfolke, of certeine words wMoh he 
should vtter in talke had betwixt them, as they rode togither 
latelie before betwixt London and Brainford; sounding highlie 
to the kings dishonor. And for further proofs thereof, he pre- 
3%m Wats sented a supplication to the king, wherein he appealed the duke 
of Norfolke in field of battell, for a traitor, i^lse and disloiall to 
the king, and enimie rnto the realme. This supplication was 
red before both the dukes, in presence of the king ; which doone, 
the duke of Norfolke tooke vpon him to answer it, declaring that 
iroka’I' whatsoeuer the duke of Hereford had said against him other than 
d^Sed bT he lied falselie like an Tntrue knight as he was. And, when 

Mowbray ] asked of the duke of Hereford what he said to it, he, 

taking his hood oflF his head, said : “ My souereigne lord, euen 
KrTrated supplication which I tooke you importeth, right so I 

brokel”®* “sale for truth, that Thomas Mowbraie, duke of Norfolke, is a 
“traitour, false and disloiall to your roiall maiestie, your crowne, 
“and to all the states of your realme.” 

Then the duke of Norfolke being asked what he said to this, 
he answered: “Right deere lord, with your fauour that I make 
“answer vnto your coosine here, I saie (your reuerence saued) 
“ that Henrie of Lancaster, duke of Hereford, like a false and 

Ttf Awl^T*fl.V 1 

“ disloiall traitor as he is, dooth lie, in that he hath or shall say 
*‘of me otherwise than weU,” “No more,” said the king, “we 
«hane heard inough”; and herewith commanded the duke of 
S'ttufa Surrie, for that turne marshall of England, to arrest in his name 
MsuSP the two dukes : the duke of Lancaster, father to the duke of 
i,aii 4 tb 9 Hereford, the duke of Yorke, the duke of Aumarle, constable 
of England, and the duke of Surrie, marshall of the realme, 
Tudertooke as pledges bodie for bodie for the duke of Hereford ; 
b^^‘ hut the duke of Northfolke was not suffered to put in pledges, 
bu?^“’ and so mder arrest was led wnto Windsor eastell, and there 

l»r*iy was 

^ 142445, Op. JSoi iii, 382/i^ 
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garded with keepers that were appointed to see him safelie 
kept. 

Now after the dissoluing of the pariement at Shrewshnrie, 
there “was a daie appointed about six weeks after, for the king to 
come "snto Windsor, to heare and to take some order betwixt the 
two dukes, which had thus appealed ech other. There was a 
great scaffold erected within the castell of Windsor ^ for the king 
to sit with the lords an(f prelats of his realme ; and so, at the 
daie appointed, he with the said lords & prelats being come 
thither and set in their places, the duke of Hereford appellant, 
and the duke of Norfolke defendant, were sent for to come & 
appears before the king, sitting there in his seat of instice. And 
then began sir lohn Bushie to speake for the king ; declaring to 
the lords how they should vnderstand, that where the duke of 
Hereford had presented a supplication to the king, who was there 
set to minister iustice to all men that would demand the same, as 
apperteined to his roiall maiestie, he therefore would now heare 
what the parties could say one against [p. 494] an other : and withal! 
the king commanded the dukes of Aumarle and Surrie, (the one 
being constable, and the other marshall,) to go vnto the two dukes, 
appellant and defendant, requiring them, on his behalfe, to grow 
to some agreement; and, for his part, he would be readie to 
pardon all that had been said or doone amisse betwixt them, 
touching anie harm or dishonor to him or his realme ; but they 
answered both assuredlie, that it was not possible to haue anie 
peace or agreement made betwixt them. 

When he heard what they had answered, he commanded that 


kept in 

■Wfndsor 

CastleJ 


CAday 
appointed 
for the 
heanng of 
the appeal ] 

Ike order of 
the proceed- 
ing in this 
appeaiU* 


[Richard 
Rent to 
Bolingbroke 
and Mow- 
bray, desir- 
ing them to 
be reconciled 
to each 
otlier, bnfc 
they xeftieed 
his re^jnest.! 


1 Accoiding to ymis.*— tiie original authority for this accoxint of the pro- 
ceedings at Windsor — ‘*le Boy Eichart retourna du parlemerit de ScremDory 
en Ian mil ccc xvHj ou moys de Januier et xl jours apres fut la joumee 

a Windesore pour ouir les deux seigneurs lesquelz auoyent appelie lun lautre 
de traison^* (p. 13). JSbL seems to have followed the computation of 
regarding the ** daie appointed for Mchard’s presence at Windsor. The dis- 
agreement of this date with the date (April 29} given hy Hot, Fart for the 
Windsor assembly, may perhaps be explained by supposing that the writer of 
Trais* counted forty days from March 19, 1398, when Bolingbroke and Mowbray 
appeared before Eichard at Bristol, and it was decided that their cause should 
be tried conformably to the “Bey de Ghivalrie *^ — Bot Farl, in. 383/x. On 
February 23, 1398, they appeared before Bichard at Oswestry, and were then 
ordered to present tSemselves before him at Windsor on April 28, 1398. On 
the next day (April 29) time and place of battle were fixed.— 
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[Then he 
called them 
before him, 
and asked 
them to 
make peace 
together, 
hut Mow- 
bray would 
not consent 
to do so ] 


[Thereupon 

Richard 

commanded 

Bohngbroke 

to specify 

Mowbiay’s 

offences ] 


Tkt o&iec- 
Uonis} 
against the 
duke of 
Norfolke * 
[(1) that he 
emoezsled 
money due 
to the garri- 
son of 
Calais; 

(2) that he 
had been the 
prime-mover 
of all the 
treason 
devised m 
England for 
the past 


years ; 

(3) and that, 
by evil 
suggestion 
and counsel, 
he caused 
Gloucester’s 
death.] 


[To prove 
these 


Bolingbroke 

demanded 

battle 

against 

Mowbray.] 


[Mowbray’s 
spokesman 
answered 
th^at Bolings 
broke had 
Bed; and 


they should he brought foorthwith before his presence, to heare 
what they would say. Herewith an herald in the kings name 
with lowd voice commanded the dukes to come before the king, 
either of them to shew his reason, or else to make peace togither 
without more delaie. When they were come before the king and 
lords, the king spake himselfe to them, willing them to agree, and 
make peace togither : “ for it is ” (said he) “ the best waie ye can 
take.” The duke of Norfolke with 'due reuerence herevnto 
answered, it could not be so brought to passe, his honor saued. 
Then the king asked of the duke of Hereford,%hat it was that he 
demanded of the duke of Norfolke, “ and what is the matter that 
“ye can not make peace togither, and become friends?” 

Then stood foorth a knight, who, asking and obteining licence 
to speake for the duke of Hereford, said: “Eight deare and 
“ souereigne lord, here is Henrie of Lancaster, duke of Hereford 
“ and earle of Herbie, who saith, and I for him likewise say, that 
“Thomas Mowbraie, duke of Norfolke, is a false and disloiall 
“traitor to you and your roiall maiestie, and to your whole 
“realme : and likewise the duke of Hereford saith, and I for him, 
“that Thomas Mowbraie, duke of Norfolke, hath receiued eight 
“ thousand nobles to pay the sonldiers that keepe your towne of 
“ Calls ; which he hath not doone as he ought : and furthermore 
“the said duke of Norfolke hath beene the occasion of all the 
“treason that hath heene contriued in your realme for the space 
“of these eighteene yeares, &, by his false suggestions and 
“ malicious counsell, he hath caused to die and to be murdered 
“your right deere vncle, the duke of Glooester, sonne to king 
“Edward. Moreouer, the duke of Hereford saith, and I, for him, 
“that he will proue this with his bodie against the bodie of the 
“said duke of Norfolke within lists.*’ The king herewith waxed 
angrie, and asked the duke of Hereford, if these were his woords ; 
who answered: “Eight deere lord, they are my woords; and 
“hereof I reqmre right, and the battell against him.” 

There was a knight also that asked licence to speake for the 
duke of Norfolke, and, obteining it, began to answer thus : “Eight 
“deere souereigne lord, here is Thomas Ifowbraie, duke of 
“Norfolke, who answereth and saith, and I for him, that all which 
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“Henrie of Lancaster liatli said and declared (sauing the reuerence 
“ due to the king and his councell) is a lie ; and the said Henrie 
“of Lancaster hath falselie and wickedlie lied as a false and 
“ dislejaU knight, and both hath beene, and is, a traitor against 
“you, your crowne, roiall maiestie, & realme. This will I proue 
“and defend as becommeth a loiaU knight to doo with my bodie 
“ against his : right deere lord, I beseech you therefore, and your 
“councell, that it maie please you, in your roiall discretion, to 
“ consider and marke, what Henrie of Lancaster, duke of Hereford, 
“such a one as he is,*hath said.” 

The king then demanded of the duke of Norfolke, if these 
were his woords, and whether he had anie more to saie. The 
duke of Norfolke then answered for himselfe : “ Right deere sir, 
“ true it is, that I haue receiued so much gold to paie your people 
“of the towne of Calls; which I haue doone, and I doo auouch 
“that your towne of Oalis is as well kept at your commandement 
“as euer it was at anie time before, and that there neuer hath 
“beene by anie of Calls anie complaint made vnto you of me. 
“Right deere and my souereigne lord, for the voiage that I made 
“into France, about your marriage, I neuer receiued either gold 
“ or siluer of you, nor yet for the Toiage that the duke of Aumarle 
“& I made intoAlmane, where we spent great treasure. Marie, 
“ true it is, that once I laid an ambush to haue slaine the duke of 
“Lancaster, that there sitteth; but neuerthelesse he hath par- 
“ doned me thereof, and there was good peace made betwixt ts, 
“for the which I yeeld him hartie thankes. This is that which 
“I haue to answer, and I am readie to defend my selfe against 
“mine aduersarie ; I beseech you therefore of right, and to haue 
“the battell against him in Tpright iudgement.” 

After this, when the king had communed with his councell a 
little, he cbrnmanded the two dukes to stand foorth, that their 
answers, might be heard. The K. then caused them once againe 
to be asked, if they would agree and make peace togither, but 
they both flatlie answered that they would not : and withal! the 
duke of Hereford cast downe his gage, and the duke of Norfotte 
tooke it Tp. • The Mng, pereeiuing this demeanor betwixt them, 
sware by saint lohn Baptist, that he would neuer seeke to make 
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sware that 
he would 
never more 
seek to 
reconcile 
them.} 

Tht combat 
ofp'pointtd to 
he doom at 
Coumtne, 
The French 
pamphlet 

lohn Stow. 
Fabian. 


[Bichard 

ordered 

Mowbray to 

despatch 

Gloucester 

secretly.] 

[Mowbray 

hesitated, 

whereupon 

Eichard 

threatened 

him with 

death,} 


peace betwixt them againe. And therfore sir lohn Bushie in 
name of the king & his conncell declared, that the king and his 
conncell had commanded and ordeined, that they should hane a 
daie^ of battell appointed them at Couentrie. IT Here writers 
disagree about the daie that was appointed : for some saie, it was 
vpon a mondaie in August; other vpon saint Lamberts daie, 
being the seuenteenth of September ; other on the eleuenth of 
September: but true it is, that the king assigned them not onelie 
the daie, but also appointed them listes and place for the combat, 
and therevpon great preparation was mader ^.s to such a matter 
apperteined. 

Nothing in this scene needs further historical illustration except 
Mowbray’s rather equivocal answer to the charge of having been 
Gloucester’s murderer (L i. 132-134) : 

For Glocesters death, 

I slewe him not ; but (to my owne disgrace) 

Neglected my sworne duety in that case. 

To explain these words a reference to some events in the preceding 
year is necessary. Towards the end of June, 1397, Gloucester, Derby 
(Henry Bolingbroke), Nottingham (Thomas Mowbray), and others, met 
at Arundel Castle, and there agreed that, on a day in the following 
August, they would seize and imprison the King and his uncles the 
Dukes of Lancaster and York, and would put to death the rest of the 
King’s Council. Nottingham revealed this plot to Bichard, and after- 
wards, by the King’s order, arrested Gloucester and brought him to 
Calais.2 Hearing that Gloucester’s guilt was proved, Bichard 

[Mol iii. 489/1/64.] sent vnto Thomas Mowbraie, earle 
marshall and of Notingham, to make the duke secretlie awaie. 

The earle prolonged time for the executing of the kings com- 
mandement, though the king would haue had it doone with all 
expedition, wherby the king concerned no small displeasure, and 

1 September 16. — Bot. Farhy hi. 383/ 1. “The French pamphlet,” referred 
to, in the sidenote, as an authority for the date, “ a mondaie in August,” is 
Tmis. (17 ; 149). It belonged to John Stow. The date in Bves., 146, is St. 
Lambert’s day, September 11. — Fab.^ ii. 544. Bolingbroke and Norfolk were 
ordered to leave the realm “ dedeins le jour de le oeptas de Seint Edward le 
Oonfessour [October 20] pspochein venanf’—Bo^. Farl^ iii. 383/2, The bur- 
gesses of Lowestoft informed Bichard that Norfolk embarked “le Samadj 
[October 19] proschein apres la fest de Seynt Edward, I’an de vosire regne vynt 
& secounde.” — Bo#. Par?., hi 384/i. It seems (Us^, 35 ; 149) that Bolingbroke 
went into exile on the feast (October 13), ^ 

^ In Prais. (3 ; 121) there is a full account of this plot to imprison 
Bichard. 
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sware that it should cost the earle his life if he quickly obeied not 
his commandemeni The earle thus, as it seemed, in manor 
inforced, called out the duke at midnight, as if he should haue 
taken s^iip to passe ouer into England, and there in the lodging 
called the princes In, he caused his seruants to cast featherbeds 
vpon him, and so smoother him to death ; or otherwise to strangle 
him with towels (as some write.) This was the end of that ^ noble 
man, fierce of nature, hasti^, wilfull, and giuen more to war than 
to peace : and in this greatlie to be discommended, that he was 
euer repining against the king in all things, whatsoeuer he wished 
to haue forward. . . . His bodie was afterwards with all funerall 
pompe conueied into England, and buried at his owne manor of 
Plashie within the church there ; in a sepulchre which he in his life 
time had caused to be made, and there erected. 

In October, 1399, after Richard had been deposed, and Bolingbroke 
had ascended the throne, Sir William Bagot, one of the late King^s 
favourites, disclosed manie secrets ^ vnto the which he was priuie ; 
and being brought on a daie to the barre [of the Commons], a bill was 
read in English which he had made, conteining certeine euill practises 
of king Richard ” ; . . . The following clause formed part of Bagot’s 
revelations : 

[Sol iii 511/2/59.] It was further conteined in thaj; bill, that 
as the same Bagot rode on a daie behind the duke of Korfolke in 
the Sauoy street toward Westminster, the duke asked him what 
he knew of the manner of the duke of Glocester his death, and he 
answered that he knew nothing at all “ but the people ” (quoth 
he) ^*doo saie that you haue murthered him/’ Whereynto the duke 
sware great othes that it was vntrue, and that he had saued his 
life contrarie to the will of the king, and certeine other lords, by 
the space of three weeks, and more ; afldrming withall, that he 
was neuer in all Ms life time more affraid of death, than he was at 
his comnnng home againe from Calls at that time, to the kings 
presence, by reason he had not put the duke to death. ‘*And 
*^theii^' (said he) *Hhe king appointed one of his owne seruants, 
'^and certeine other that [p. 612 ] were seruants to other lords to 
**go with Mm to see the said dnke of Glocester put to death 
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to 

Gloucester's 
■brethren of 
the duke’s 
lualevo- 
lence.} 


Tfu dulses of 
Zancaster <b 
Torke excuse 
Uie dvZne of 
Glomter to 
the king. 


swearing that, as he should answer afore God, it was neuer his 
mind that he should haue died in th(^t sort,^ but onelie for feare 
of the king and sauing of his owne life. 

Act I. sc. ii. — Gaunt, on his way to Coventry (1. 56), has vi^ted the 
Duchess o£ Gloucester. 

As they enter he says to her (11. 1-3) : 

Alas, the part I had in Woodstockes blond 
Doth more sollicite me than your exclaimes, 

To stirre against the butcherS of his life 1 

In February, 1397, Eichard was alarmed and angered by a rough 
censure from Gloucester because Brest had beam surrendered to John 
Duke of Brittany, on the repayment of the money for which the town 
was a pledge. 

[Kol iii. 488/i/8.] Upon this multiplieng of woords in such 
presumptuous maner by the duke against the king, there kindeled 
such displeasure betwixt them, that it neuer ceassed to increase 
into flames, till the duke was brought to his end. . . . 

[Afterwards Eichard] determined to suppresse both the duke 
and other of his complices, and tooke more diligent regard to the 
saiengs & dooings of the duke than before he had doone. And as 
it commeth to passe that those, which suspect anie euill, doo eucr 
deeme the worst ; so he tooke euerie thing in euill part, insomuch 
that he complained of the duke vnto his brethren the dukes of 
Lancaster and Yorke, in that he should stand against him in all 
things and seeke his destruction, the death of his counsellors, and 
ouerthrow of his realms. 

The two dukes of Lancaster and Yorke, to deliuer the kings 
mind of suspicion, made answer, that they were not ignorant, how 
their brother of Glocester, as a man sometime rash in woords, 
would speake oftentimes more than he could or would bring to 
effect, and the same proceeded of a faithfull hart, which he bare 
towards the king; for that it grieued him to vnderstand, that 
the confines of the English dominions should in anie wise be 
diminished : therefore his grace ought not to regard his woords, 
sith he should take no hurt thereby. These persuasions <juieted 
the king for a time, till he was informed of the practise which the 


^ that sort] Hoi. ed. 1. the fort H<R, eel. % 
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duke of Glocester had contriued (as the fame went among diuerse 
persons) to imprison the king For then the duke of Lancaster 
and Yorke, first reprouing the duke of Glocester for his too 
liberally talking, , . . and, perceuing that he set nothing by their 
woords, were in doubt least, if they should remaine in the court 
still, he would, vpon a presumptuous mind, in trust to be borne 
out by them, attempt some outragious enterprise. Wherefore 
they thought best to depart for a time into their countries, that 
by their absence he might the sooner learne to staie himselfe for 
doubt of further displeasure. But it came to passe, that their 
departing from the court was the casting awaie of the duke of 
Glocester. For after that they were gone, there ceassed not such as 
bare him euill will, to procure the K. to dispatch him out of the way. 

The Duchess of Gloucester’s reproaches (I. ii. 9-34) have more 
weight if, as would seem from the following excerpt, Gaunt and York 
were at &st disposed to avenge their brother’s death. 

\Hoh iii. 489/2/68.] The parlement was summoned to begin 
at Westminster the 17 of September,^ and writs therevpon directed 
to euerie of the lords to appeare, and to bring with them a 
sufficient number of armed men and archers in their best arraie ; 
for it was not knowen how the dukes of Lancaster and Yorke 
would take the death of their brother, . . . Suerlie the two dukes 
when they heard that their brother was so suddenlie made awaie, 
they wist not what to sale to the matter, and began both to be 
sorowfull for his death, and doubtfull of their owne states : for 
sith they saw how the king (abused by the counsell of euill men) 
absteined not from such an heinous act, they thought he would 
afterwards attempt greater misorders from time to time. There- 
fore they assembled in all hast great numbers of their seruants, 
freends, and tenants, and, comming to London, were receiued into 
the citie. For the Londoners were right sorie for the death of 
the duke of Glocester, who had euer sought iheir fauour ; in 
somuch that now they would haue beene contented to haue ioined 
with the dukes in seeking reuenge of so nqble a mans death, . , * 


[Gaunt and 
York 
leproved 
Gloucester 
for his 
rashness ] 

[Peanng 
tliat he 
would be 
emboldened 
by their 
presence, 
they left the 
Court.] 


[Their 

departure 

caused 

Gloucester's 

ruin.] 


The lords 
appointed to 
come 'war- 
like manner 
to tkepark- 
[at West- 
minster]. 

[A doubt 
as to how 
Gaunt and 
York would 
tiUce their 
brother’s 
death.] 

CrUey 
grieved for 
his death, 
and feared 
for them- 
selves.] 

TM duku of 
Laneasier d 
Torke 
msmble 
their power 
to re^t "Git 
Un~ 


CGloucester 
beloved 
by the 
Xiimdoners.] 


This on September %% 1397, and reassembled 

at Shrewsbury *on January 27, 1303,— 141, d42 1 CZsl?, 17 1 123, 
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[Tiie duices Here the dukes and other fell in counsell, and manie things 

took counsel 

whether proponed. Some would that they snould by lorce reuenge 

ta'aven^d ^hc duke of Gloccsters death ; other thought it meet that the earles 
or of Mot- Marshall and Huntington, and certeine others, as cheefe anthours 
of all the mischeefe, should be pursued and punished ^or their 
resolved to demeritcs ; hauing trained vp the king in vice and euill customes, 

forgive their ? o jt o j 

youth. But the dukes (after their displeasure was 
somewhat asswaged) determined to coutjr the stings of their griefes 
for a time, and, if the king would amend his maners, to forget also 
the iniuries past. 

Act I. sc. iii. — ^My next excerpt supplied the material for this scene. 


Anno Jug* 

22 . 

[At the time 
appointed., 
Richard and 
the dukes 
came to 
Coventry, 
where lists 
had been 
erected.] 

[Bolmg- 
broke took 
leave of 
Richard on 
the Sunday 
before the 
combat, and 
on the 
morrow (the 
day ap- 
pointed for 
battle) 
Mowbray 
also bade 
the King 
farewell.] 


tAmdng 
of the ap- 
pellant and 
defendant*] 


IM order of 


jAumerle 
and Surrey 
:6rst entered 
the lists,] 


\Hol, iiL 494/2/41.] At^ the time appointed the king came to 
Couentrie, where the two dukes were readie, according to the 
order prescribed therein ; comming thither in great arraie, accom- 
panied with the lords and gentlemen of their linages. The king 
caused a sumptuous scaffold or theater, and roiall listes there to 
be erected and prepared. The sundaie before they should fight, 
after dinner, the duke of Hereford came to the king (being lodged 
about a quarter of a mile without the towne in a tower that 
belonged to sir William Bagot) to take his leaue of him. The 
morow after, being the day appointed for the combat, about the 
spring of the daie, came the duke of Horfolke to the court to take 
leaue likewise of the king. The duke of Hereford armed him in 
his tent, that was set vp neere to the lists; and the duke of 
Norfolke put on his armor, betwixt the gate & the harrier of the 
towne, in a beautiiull house, hauii^ a faire perclois of wood 
towards the gate, that none might see what was doone within the 
house. 

Bie duke of Aumarle that daie, being high constable of England, 
and the duke of Surrie, marshall, placed themselues betwixt them, 
well armed and appointed ; and, when they saw their time, they 
first entered into the listes with a great companie of men 
apparelled in alke sendall, imhrodered with silner, both richKe and 

I The original authority for this exfeerpt is 17-23 ; 149 t 158. Jfedfe 

■3-8) added several details to this aceount (e.o. the aapaid of the .Unhesl, 
fhicb S(A, copied. m: , 
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curiouslie, euerie man hauing a tipped staffe to keepe the field in 
order. About the houre of prime, came to the barriers of the 
listes the duke of Hereford, mounted on a white courser, barded 
with greene & blew veluet imbrodered sumptuouslie with swans 
and anielops of goldsmiths woorke ; armed at all points. The 
constable and marshall came to the barriers, demanding of him 
what he was. He answered : “lam Henrie of Lancaster, duke of 
Hereford, which am confe hither to doo mine indeuor against 
'‘Thomas Mowbraie, duke of Norfolke, as a traitor vntrue to God, 
"the king, his realifle, and me.*' Then incontinentlie he sware 
vpon the holie euangelists, that his quarrell was true and iust, and 
vpon that point he required to enter the lists. Then he put vp 
his sword, which before he held naked in his hand, and, putting 
downe his visor, made a crosse on his horsse ; and, with speare in 
hand, entered into the lists, and descended from his horsse, and 
set him downe in a chaire of greene veluet, at the one end of the 
lists, and there reposed himselfe, abiding the comming of his 
aduersarie. 


[ATjont 
pnme 
(6—9 am) 
Boangbroke 
rode to the 
bamers, and 
Amnerle and 
Surrey 
demanded 
what he 
was,] 

[Boling* 
broke’s 
answer 1 


[Having 
taken an 
oath that his 
quarrel was 
just, he 
entered the 
lists, and 
dismount* 
mg, seated 
himself on a 
chair, await- 
ing his 
adversary.] 


Soone after him, entred into the field with great triumph king 
Richard, accompanied with all the peeres of the realme, ... The 
king had there ahoue ten thousand men in armour, least some fraie 
or tumult might rise amongst his nobles, by quarelling or partaking, 

When the king was set in his seat, (which was richlie hanged and 
adorned,) a king at armes made open proclamation, prohibiting 
all men in the name of the king, and of the high constable and [iJe who’*' 
marshall, to enterprise or attempt to approch or touch any part of Tp^mteii 
the lists Tpon paine of death, except such as were appointed to 
order or marshall the field. The proclamation ended, an other bidaeato 

approach or 

herald cried : " Behold here Henrie of Lancaster, duke of Hereford, 
^'appellant which is entred into the lists roiall to doo his deuoir cBoiing- 

broke*s 

“a^inst Thomas Mowbraie, duke of Norfolke, defendant; ‘vpon chaiiaigej 
“paine to be found false and recreant!” 

The duke of 2?'orfolke houered on horssebacke at the entrie of 


the lists, his horsse being barded with crimosen veluet, imbrodered 
riddle with lions of siluer and mulberie trees ; and, when he had 
made his oth before the constable and marshall that his qnarrell 
tras kst and be entred the field mapfollie, saieng alowd: 
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[When 
Mowbray 
had been 
sworn, he 
entered the 
lists, crying, 
“God aid 
him that 
hath the 
right ! ” and 
then dis- 
mounting, 
seated him- 
self on a 
chair.] 

[Afterwaids 
their spears 
were 
delivered 
to the 

combatants, 
and they 
were com- 
manded to 
mount their 
horses ] 

[Bolmg- 
brohe set 
forward six 
or seven 
paces, but 
Mowbray 
bngered.] 

Tht combat 
Btaied by the 
ki/ig. 


** God aid him that hath the right ^ ” and then he departed from 
his horsse, & sate him downe in his chaire, which was of crimosen 
veluet, courtined about with white and red damaske. The lord 
marshall viewed their speares, to see that they were of equall 
length, and deliuered the one speare himselfe to the duke of 
Hereford, and sent the other vnto the duke of Norfolke by a 
knight. Then the herald proclamed that the trauerses & chaires 
of the champions should be remooued; '^commanding them on the 
kings behalfe to mount on horssebacke, & addresse themselues to 
the battell and combat. 

The duke of Hereford was quicklie horssed, and closed his 
bauier, and cast his speare into the rest, and when the trumpet 
sounded set forward couragiouslie towards his enimie six or seuen 
pases. The duke of Norfolke was not fullie set forward,^ when the 
king cast downe his warder, and the heralds cried, ‘‘ Ho, ho 1 ” 
Then the king caused their speares to be taken from them, and 
commanded them to repaire againe to their chaires, where they 
remained two long houres, while the king and his councell deliber- 
atlie consulted what order was best to be had in so weightie a 
cause. Finallie, after they had deuised, and fullie determined 
what should be doone therein, the heralds cried silence ; and sir 


lohn Bushie, the kings secretarie, read the sentence and determina- 


The king his 
dome betwixt 
the two 
dvJbesM 

[Boliug- 
broke was 
exiled for 
tea years, 
aaid Mow- 
bray for 
life,] 


tion of the king and his councell, in a long roll, the effect wherof 
was, that Henrie duke of Hereford should within fifteene daies 
depart out of the realme, and not to returne before the terme of 
ten yeares were expired, except by the king he should be repealed 
againe, and this vpon paine of death ; and that Thomas Mowbraie, 
duke of Norfolke, bicause he had sowen sedition in the rehne by 
his words, should likewise auoid the realme, and neuer to returne 


ag^e into England, nor approch the borders or confines thereof 
JPOE paine of death ; and that the king would staie the profits of 
his lands, till he had leuied thereof such summes of monie as the 

laads, to ‘ 

duke had taken yp of the kings treasurer for the wages of the 
garrison of Calis, which were still ynpaid. 


* “ le duo de Noruolt ne se bouga ne no fist semblant de soy deffendre.”-— 
Trcm., 21 , , . 
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When these iudgements 'were once read, the king called before 
him both the parties, and made them to sweare that the one 
should neuer come in place where the other was, willinglie ; nor 
keep’^ any company to gither in any forren region ; which oth they 
both jeceiued humblie, and so went their waies. The duke of 
Norfolke departed sorowfullie out of the relme into Almanie, and 
at the last came to Venice, where he for thought and melan- 
cholie deceassed : for he “Was in hope (as writers record) that he 
should haue beene borne out in the matter by the king, which 
when it fell out otherwise, it greened him not a little. The duke 
of Hereford tooke his leaue of the king at Eltham, who there 
released foure yeares of his banishment: so he tooke his iornie 
oner into Calis, and from thence went into France, where he 
remained. 


[Boling- 
Tjroke and 
Mowbray 
were sworn 
not willingly 
to meet m 
any foreign 
country.] 

[Mowbray 
went to 
Geiinany, 
and at last 
to Venice, 
where he 
died. He 
had hoped 
that Richard 
would have 
favoured 
him.} 

[Boling- 
broke’s exile 
was reduced 
to SIX years. 
He went to 
France.} 


Act I. SC. iv, — Eichard enters with Bagot, Greene, and Aumerle. 
Bolingbroke’s “ courtship to the common people ” (I. iv. 24, &c.), which 
Richard has noticed, is not mentioned in the Chronicles, but the 
following paragraph shows that the Duke left many friends behind him. 


\Hol iii. 495/2/25.] A woonder it was to see what number of 
people ran after him in euerie towne and street where he came, 
before he tooke the sea ; lamenting and bewailing his departure, as 
who would saie, that when he departed, the onelie shield, defense, 
and comfort of the commonwealth was vaded and gone. 

Dismissing all thought of Bolingbroke, Greene advises Richard to 
t^ke prompt measures for the subjugation of the rebels which stand 
out in Ireland'^ (I. iv. 37-41), HoHnshed says : 


\Soh iii. 496/2/70.3 In this meane time ^ the king being aduer- mydor 
tised that the wild Irish dailie wasted and destroied the townes 
and villages within the English pale, and had slaine manie of the 
souldiers which laie there in garison for defense of that [p. 497] 
countrie, determined to make eftsoones a voiage thither, & prepared iSud in 
all things necessarie for his passage now against the spring. tbespmg,} 


^ Boger iburth Earl of March was slain by the Irish on July $0, ISSS.—* 
Ms, 10; 126. ^^Oujus morte cognita, Bex statuit vjndicaTe personaliter 
mortem ejus, Sibemiensesque domare.”— Fok. li. 229. Roger was Eiclmrd^s 
tieutenant in Ulster, Connaught, and Meath,— Calmd, 'M R JP jP« 19 Rie. 
II, 230 / 2 / 7 * 
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The realme 
let to Jat me 
by the king 


JBlanhe 

charUra. 


[Blank 

charters.] 


Holinshed mentions the farming of England by Eichard (I. iv. 46 ; 
and cp. 11. i. 57-*64, 109-113, 256) : 

[Hoi iii. 496/1/64.] The common brute ran, that the king had 
set to farme the realme of England vnto sir William Scroope, ^arle 
of Wiltshire, and then treasurer of England, to sir lohn Bushje, sir 
William Bagot, and sir Henrie Greene, knights.^ 

Of “blanke charters” (I. iv. 48-51) as sources of revenue, we 
have the following account. In 1398 a ‘Reconciliation was effected 
between Eichard and the Londoners,^ with whom he had been deeply 
offended. 

\Hol iii. 496/1/11.] But yet to content the kings mind, manie 
blanke charters were deuised, and brought into the citie, which 
manie of the substantial! and wealthie citizens were faine to scale, 
to their great charge, as in the end appeared. And the like 
charters were sent abroad into all shires within the realme, whereby 
great grudge and murmuring arose among the people : for, when 
they were so sealed, the kings officers wrote in the same what 
liked them, as well for charging the parties with paiment of monie, 
as otherwise. 

In April, 1399,® large fines were exacted from the inhabitants of 
seventeen counties, who had aided the Duke of Gloucester in the coup 
detat of 1387, and a new oath of allegiance was required, 

\Hol iii. 496/2/30.] Moreouer, they were compelled to put 
their hands and scales to certeine blankes,^ wherof ye haue heard 
before ; in the which, when it pleased him, he might write what he 
thought good. 

Holinshed does not name the object to which the money thus 
raised was applied. Shakspere inferred (I, iv. 43-52) that the cost of 
the Iri^h war obliged Eichard to farm the revenues and issue blank 
charters. That Eichard was accused of extorting money for such a 


1 Fah. (545), MoV^ authority, says that this rumour was current in the 
22nd year of Eichard’s reign (June 21, 1398— June 20, 1399), 

2 According to (545) this reconciliation was effected after the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament on September 29, 1397. Eichard’s ire^'was moved by the 
Londoners’ opposition to certeyne actys ” of that Parliament. 

^ “ cito post Pascha’’ (March 30).— 199. Op. IFaZs., ii. 230, 231. 

* It appears from Ott,, 200, and IFafe., 231, that these blank charters {allM 
chartm) were contemporaneons with the fines imposed upon the counties. But 
according to Mves, (146, 147) these fines and blank chart^s were in operation 
about Michaelmas, 1398, 
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purpose ^ appears from one of the articles exhibited against him in the 
Parliament by which he was deposed. 

\Hoh iii. 502/2/56.] 19 Item, the spiritualitie alledged against 
him/ that he, at his going into Ireland, exacted manie notable 
sumnies of monie, beside plate and iewels, without law or custome, 
contrarie to his oth taken at his coronation. 

Act II. sc. i. — ^While Richard devised means to pay for his Irish 
expedition he was entreated to visit John of Gaunt, who lay at Ely 
House, grieuous sicke (I. iv. 54-58). Gaunt's death is thus briefly 
recorded by Holinshed. 

\Hol iii. 496/1/22.] In this meane time [Feb. 3, 1399], Hhe 
duke of Lancaster departed out of this life at the bishop of Elies 
place in Holborne. 


The particulars of Gaunt's death (II. i. 1-138) were imagined by 
Shakspere, but for the rest of this scene he found some material in 
Holinshed. The ensuing excerpt illustrates 11. 160-162 } 201-208. 

\Eol iii. 496/1/26.] The death of this duke gaue occasion of 
increasing more hatred in the people of this realme toward the 
king, for he seized into his hands all the goods that belonged to 
him, and also receiued all the rents and reuenues of his lands 
which ought to haue descended vnto the duke of Hereford by 
lawfull inheritance ; in reuoking his letters patents, which he had 
granted to him before, by vertue wherof he might make his 
attorneis generall to sue liuerie for him, of any maner of inherit- 
ances or possessions that might from thencefoorfch fall vnto him ; ® 
and that his homage might be respited, with making reasonable 
fine: whereby it was euident, that the king meant his vtter 
vndooing, 

Shakspere had Holinshed's authority for York's resentment of such 
injustice, and consequent departure from Court (II. i. 163-214). 


hatred of 
Richard is 
increased 
because he 
confiscated 
the rents 
and goods 
which had 
belonged to 
Gaunt, and 
reaisea to 
allow 

Bohngbrohe 
to sue livery 
by attorney 
as Gaunt’s 
heir.l 


[Hot iii 496/1/40.] This hard dealing was much misliked of 
all the nobilitie, and cried out against of the meaner sort; but 


^ 0#. (197) saya that during beat, 1399, Richard exacted money, for 
the Ineh expedition 

® crastmo Purifieationis beatae Maria” (Peh. 3)*-— Of#., 198. 
eraatino Saactl Blasifii" (Feb. 4 ),^i 75 k tZ 2 132, 

« See p, 102 below. 
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namelie the dute of Yorke was therewith sore mooued ; who, before 
this time, had borne things with so patient a mind as he could, 
GiOToesier's though the Same touched him verie neere, as the death of his 
Bolmg- brother the duke of Glocester, the banishment of his nephuo*the 
bamLment, Said dukc of Hereford, and other mo iniuries in great nuipber ; 
■which, for the slipperie youth of the king, he passed ouer for the 
time, and did forget aswell as he might. But now perceiuing that 
neither law, iustice, nor equitie could take place, where the kings 
wilfull will was bent vpon any wrongfull purpose, ... he thought 
it the part of a wise man to get him in time to & resting place, . . . 

Herevpon he with the duke of Aumarle his sonne went to his 
house at Langlie. 

One of the wrongs which York had borne patiently was (II. i. 167, 
168) 

. . . the preuention of poore Bullingbrooke 
About his mariadge, . . , 

What York refers to is thus narrated by Holinshed : 

[Hoi. iii. 495/2/31.] At his [Bolingbroke^s] comming into 
France, king Charles [VL], hearing the cause of his banishment 
(which he esteemed to be verie light), receiued him gentlie, and 

7ionoraJ!>lie \ ^ ® 

him honorablie interteined, in so much that he had by fauour 
tf^dnHg& obteined in manage the onelie daughter of the duke of Berne, 
tlie Cuke oS vncle to the French king, if king Richard had not beene a lei in 
that matter ; who, being thereof certified, sent the earle of Salisburie^ 
vwffithe speed into France ; both to surmize, by vntrue suggestion, 

match.] heinous offences against him, and also to require the French king 
that in no wise he would suffer his cousine to be matched in 
manage with him that was so manifest an offender. 

As Richard leaves the stage he announces his intention of sailing 
for Ireland * to morrow next ’ ; and appoints York ** Lord gouernour 
of England” (II. i. 217-220). The *4usts” performed at Windsor 
^<a little before ” Bichard^s embarkation (Itol iii. 497/i/3) may be 
alluded to in H. I 228 ; 


1 The date of Salisbur/s mission was, perhaps, March, 1899. Soon after 
(** assez t6t apr^s ”) his return to England, a royal proclamation directed that 
a tournament should he held at Windsor# After this tournament Richard 
made preparations for going (‘‘ordonna aller ”) to Ireland# He left the Queen 
at Windsor, and went mence to Bristol (Fms., xiv. 163, 164). 


Dut was sore 
moved by 
Richard’s 
confiscation 
of Boling- 
broke’s 
inbentance ] 


The dulse of 
Yorke mii- 
liketk the 
court dsgoeih 
home* 
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\Hol iii. 497/1/8.] When these iusts were finished, the king 
departed toward Bristow, from thence to passe into Ireland; 
leaning the queene with hir traine still at Windesor : he appointed 
for 'his lieutenant generall in his absence his vncle the duke of 
Yorke : and so in the moneth of Aprill,^ as diuerse authors write, 
he set forward from Windesor, and finallie tooko shipping at 
Milford, and from thence, with two hundred ships, and a puissant 
power of men of armes and archers, he sailed into Ireland. 

Three passages in Holinshed may have suggested to Shakspere the 
conversation of Nol’thumheriand, Boss, and Willoughby (11, 241-248), 
who remain on the stage after Bichard's exit. !N“orthumberland seems 
to glance at (11. 241-245) an act of the subservient Parliament of 1397 ; 
winch Holinshed thus records : 

\Hol iii. 493/1/40.] Finallie, a generall pardon was granted 
for all offenses to all the kings subiects (fiftie onelie excepted) 
whose names he would not by anie meanes expresse, but reserued 
them to his owne knowledge, that when anie of the nobilitie 
offended him, he might at his plesure name him to be one of the 
number excepted, and so keepe them still within his danger. . . . 

Manie other things were doone in this parlement, to the dis- 
pleasure of no small number of people ; namelie, for that diuerse 
rightfull heires were disherited of their lands and linings, by 
authoritie of the same parlement : with which wrongfull dooings 
the people were much offended ; so that the king, and those that 
were about him, and cheefe in councell, came into great infamie 
and slander. 

Large grants had been obtained from his Parliaments by Bichard 
II. ; and the oppressive poll-tax — ^to which we may suppose Boss refers 
— caused the commons' rebellion in 1381. Of that impost Holinshed 
says : 

[Eol iii. 428/2/36.] There was a new and strange snbsidie or 
taske granted to be leuied for the kings Tse, and towards the 
charges of this armie that went oner into France with the earle of 
Buckingham ; to wit, of euerie preest secular or regular, six 


^ “post Pentecosten proximo eeqiiens® [read seqmntm, or understand 
148, “circa festum Pentecostes.”—- 200 WoHs.,^ 231. 
In 1399 Whit Siwday fell on May 18, Fah. (545}— quoted by Bol. in the 
marginal note — ogives “y* moneth xA Aprell” as the date. 
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shillings eight pence, and as much of euerie nunne, and of euerie 
man & woman married or not married, being 16 yeares of age, 
(heggers certenlie knowne onlie excepted,) foure pence for euerie 
one. Great grudging & manie a bitter cursse followed about, the 
leuieng of this monie, & much mischeefe rose thereof, as after it 
appeared. 

In illustration of 11. 247, 248, 1 quote the passage noticed above 
(p. 90) concerning the fines levied from seveifteen shires, 

[Hoi. iii. 496/2/9.] Moreouer, this yeare ^1399] he caused 
seuenteene shires of the realme, by waie of putting them to their 
fines, to paie no small summes of monie, for redeeming their 
oflenses, that they had aided the duke of Glocester, the earles of 
Arundell, and Warwike, when they rose in armor against him. 
The nobles, gentlemen, and commons of those shires were inforced 
also to receiue a new oth to assure the king of their fidelitie in 
time to come; and withall certeine prelats and other honorable 
personages were sent into the same shires to persuade men to this 
paiment, and to see things ordered at the pleasure of the prince : 
and suerlie the fines which the nobles, and other the meaner 
estates of those shires were constremed to paie, were not small, 
but exceeding great, to the offense of manie. 

After “ blanckes,” Willoughby mentions “ beneuolences ” as one of 
the “ new exactions ” devised by Richard (II. i. 250). A “ benevo- 
lence ” was — in name, at least — ^the conception of a later king.i In 
1473 Edward IV. was meditating an expedition to Erance: 

[Hoi. iii 694/1/43.] But bicause he wanted monie, and could 
not well charge his commons with a new subsidie, for that he had 
receiued the last yeare great summes of monie granted to him by 
parlement, he deuised this shift, — ^to call afore him a great number 
of the wealthiest sort of people in his realme ; and to them declar- 
ing his need, and the requisite causes thereof, he demanded of 
euerie of them some portion of monie, which they stioked not to 

* Of those inhabitants of seventeen counties who paid fines to Richard in 
1399, Wok. says (ii 230, 231) : ^‘ooacti sunt Eegi concedere .... importabiles 
summas peouniss, pro benevolmHa sua reeuperanda.” Off. says (199) : « Vocab- 
antnr itaque tales summse, sic levafae de singulis comitatifus, le pleasimnce,” 
Op. Md.’s sidenote, “ The paiment,” &c. 
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giue. And therefore the king, willing to shew that this their 
liberalitie was yerie acceptable to him, he called this grant of 
monie, '‘A beneuolence ” : notwithstanding that manie with grudge 
gaue*great sums toward that new found aid, which of them might ^ 

be called, ‘‘A maleuolence.” 

« 

When Willoughby demands what has become of the money thus 
exacted by Eichard, Northumberland answers (11. 252-254) : 

Wars hath not wast^ it, for warrde he hath not, 

But basely yeelded vpon compromise 

That which his nolle auncestors atchiued with blowes. 

Shakspere may h^ve been thinking of Bichard's cession of Brest to 
John Duke of Brittany (see p. 84 above) ; a step which was censured 
by Gloucester, who bluntly said to the King : 

[Hoi ill. 4S7l2/6s ] Sir, your grace ought to put your bodie 
in paine to win a strong hold or towne by feats of war, yer you Se^yfu sen 
take vpon you to sell or deliuer anie towne or strong hold gotten 
with great aduenture by the manhood and policie of your nolle 
progenitours. 

Northumberland hints that deliverance is near, and, being urged 
to speak out, says : 

I haue from le Port Blan 
A Bay in Brittaine receiude intelligence, 

That Harry duke of Herford, Bainold L. Cobham 
That late broke from the Duke of Exeter 
His brother,^ archbishop late of Ganterburie, 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Sir John Bamston, 

Sir John Norbery, Sir Bobert Waterton, and Francis Ooines ; 284 
All these well furnished by the Duke of Brittaine 
With eight tall shippes, three thousand men of warre, 

Are making hither with all due expedience, 

And shortly meane to touch our Northerne shore : 288 

Perhaps they had ere this, but that they stay 
The fii’st departing of the King for Ireland. 

During Bichard's sojourn in Ireland, 

[Hoi iii 497/2/57*] . . . diuerse of the nobilitie, aswell prelats 
as other, and likewise manie of the magistrats and rulers of the 
cities, townes, and communaltia, here in England, perceiuing dailie 
how the realme drew to vtter raine, not like to be recouered to the 


1 ** His brother,” i. e. Richard Earl of Arunders brother. Ritson suggested 
that the missing line was taken almost literally from Mol^ and ran thus: 
“ The son and heir ot the late earl of Arundel xvi. 65. 
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former state of wealth whitest king Richard lined and reigned, (as 
they tooke it,) deuised with great deliberation, and considerate 
aduise, to send and signifie by letters vnto duke Henrie, whome 
they now called (as he was in deed) duke of Lancaster, and 
Hereford, requiring him with all conuenient speed to conueie 
himselfe into England ; promising him all their aid, power, and 
assistance, if he, expelling K. Richard, as a man not meet for the 
office he bare, would take vpon him the .geepter, rule, and diademe 
of his natiue land and region. 

He, therefore, being thus called vpon by messengers and letters 
from his freends, and cheeflie through the earnest persuasion of 
Thomas Arundell,^ late archbishop of Oanturhurie, who . . . had 
beene remooued from his see, and banished the realme by king 
Richards means, got him downe to Britaine, togither with the said 
archbishop; where he was ioifullie receiued of the duke and 
duchesse, and found such freendship at the dukes hands, that 
there were certeine ships rigged, and made readie for him, at a 
place in base Britaine ® called Le port blanc, as we find in the 
chronicles of Britaine; and, when all his prouision was made 
readie, he tooke the sea, togither with the said archbishop of 
Oanturhurie, and his nephue Thomas Arundeli, sonne and heire to 
the late earle of Arundeli, . . . There were also with him, 
Reginald lord Cobham, sir Thomas Erpingham, and sir Thomas 
Ramston, knights, lohn Norburie, Robert Waterton, & Francis 
Ooint, esquires : few else were there, for (as some write) he had 
not past fifteene lances, as they tearmed them in those daies, that 
is to saie, men of armes, furnished and appointed as the vse then 
was. f Yet other write, that the duke of Britaine deliuered vnto 
Mm three thousand men of warre, to attead Mm, and that he had 
ei^t ships well furnished for the warre, where Fredssard yet 
speaketh but of three. Moreouer, where Froissard and also the 
chronicles of Britaine auouch, that he should land at Plimmouth, 
by our English writers it seemeth otherwise ; for it appeafeth by 
their assured report, that he, approching to the shore, did- not 


1 Thomas Arundel (or Fita-Alan), was exiled on Septemher 24, 1397.-.- 
Sv<M., 139. 

s La Basse Bretagne ; lower, or western, Brittany, 
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streight take land, but lay houering aloofe, and shewed himselfe 
now in this place, and now in that, to see what countenance was 
made by the people, whether they meant enuiouslie to resist him, 
or fretodlie to receiue him. 

In my excerpt from the play I retain the line-order and punctua- 
tion, as well as the text, of Qi. In none of the original texts of 
Richard IL is mention made of “ Thomas Arundell, sonne and heire to 
the late earle of Arundell.’ ' But the following passage shows that 
Thomas Arundel must have l)een named in a preceding line as having 
late broke from the Buke of Exeter.” 


fBolmg- 
broke did 
not land at 
once, but 
showed him- 
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different 
places, that 
he might 
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he should be 
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{Eol iii. 496/i/68.] About the same time, the earle of 
Arundels sonne, named Thomas, which was kept in the duke of 
Exeters house, escaped out of the realme, by meanes of one 
William Scot, mercer ; and went to his vncle Thomas Arundell, 
late archbishop of Canturburie, as then soiourning at Cullen^ 
[Cologne]. 

The reader will also note that Bolingbroke delayed his landing in 
order to see what countenance was made by the people ” ; not because 
he awaited, as Northumberland conjectured (II. i. 290), 

The first departing of the King for Ireland. 

This deviation from his authority accords with Shakspere’s annihi- 
lation of time in the present, and the preceding, scene. As one day 
only can be allowed for both scenes, — cp. the opening of the last scene 
of Act I., with its close, connecting it with the first scene of Act 11., — 
Bolingbroke could not have left England; yet, at the close of the 
present scene, we learn that he is returning from exile, Bichard’a 
absence from England, which lasted about two months, is ignored. For 
it is evident that, when this scene ends, Bichard had not even em- 
barked; and, moreover, in the next scene — between which and the 
present one we may admit an interval of a day or two — Greene hopes 
^^the King is not yet shipt for Ireland” (IL ii. 42).^ 

Act IL sc. ii, — ^Tho' Queen enters with Bushy and Bagot. They 
are joined by Greene (1. 40), and York (1. 72). When Northumber- 
land had told his news, he, accompanied by Boss and Willoughby, set 
forth to meet BoHngbroke (II. i, 296-300). Greene announces their 
light and Bolingbroke’s landing at Bavenspur (11. 49-55). Beene ii 
is, in general, a dramatic version of the useless, though, doubtless, 
more formal, deliberations of the council to which York summoned 
Bich^d’e favourites. 

[Hot iii 498/1/36.3 Wlien the lord gouernor, Edmund duke 
of Yorke, was aduertised, that the duke of Lancaster kept still the 


^ From Rah, 545 (an. 22 Ric. II.). 


» ar-A., 265. 
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sea, and was readie to arriue, (but where he ment first to set foot 
on land, there was not any that vnderstood the certeintie,) he sent 
for the lord chancellor, Edmund Stafibrd, bishop of Bxcester, and 
for the lord treasuror, William Scroope, earle of Wiltshir'te, and 
other of the kings priuie councell, as lohn Bushie, William, Bagot, 
Henrie Greene, and lohn Bussell, knights : of these he required to 
know what they thought good to be doone in this matter, concern- 
ing the duke of Lancaster, being on the seas. Their aduise was, 
to depart from London Ynto S. Albons, and there to gather an 
armie to resist the duke in his landing ; but, to how small purpose 
their counsell serued, the conclusion thereof plainlie declared, for 
the most part that were called, when they came thither, boldlie 
protested, that they would not fight against the duke of Lancaster, 
whome they knew to be euill dealt withalL . . . 

The duke of Lancaster, after that he had coasted alongst the 
shore a certeine time, & had got some intelligence how the peoples 
minds were affected towards him, landed about the beginning of 
lulie ^ in Yorkshire, at a place sometime called Eauenspur, betwixt 
Hull and Bridlington ; and with him not past threescore persons, 
as some write: but he was so ioifullie receiued of the lords, 
knights, and gentlemen of those parts, that he found means (by 
their helpe) forthwith to assemble a great number of people, that 
were willing to take his part. The first that came to him were 
the lords of Lincolneshire, and other countries adioining ; as the 
lords Willoughbie, Eos, Darcie, and Beaumont. 

The defection, or resignation, of the Earl of Worcester, which 
Greene next announces ^ 68-61), occurred soon after Richard's return 
to Wales, late in July, 1399.® Holinshed says ; 

ySol. iii. 499 / 2 / 74 .] Sir Thomas Persiie, earle of Worcester,® 


* On June 28, according to JJ^ 24 ; 134. “ circa festum [June 24] S. 
Johannis Baptista.”— JEfees,, 161. “drca festum [July 4] translationis sanoti 
Martini.® — 0#, 203, 

* Bidiaid landed in Wales on July 22, according to Uslc, 27 ; 131. Jcea’s 
(149) date is July '25. In Tvma. (46 ; 194) the date assigned to Eichaxd's 
landing is Ar^ust 13. 

, ® We leam from one chronicte {Ott., 206, 207) that when Eiehard, Soon 

after landing, withdrew to Flin%— in Muhg, iii 381, Conway is, with more 
prohahility, th® place named, — he left his househoU in Worcester’s ear®. 
Worcester, weeping most bitterly, broke his staff, and dismissed the:^oyal 
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lord [2?. 600 ] steward of the kings house, either being so com- 
manded by the king, or else vpon displeasure (as some write) for 
that the king had proclaimed his brother the earle of ISrorthumber- 
land, traitor, brake his white stafiFe, (which is the representing signe 
and to|:en of his office,) and without delaie went to duke Henrie. 
When the kings seruants of [the] houshold saw this (for it was 
doone before them all) they dispersed themselues, some into one 
countrie, and some into am other. 

A servingma-n enters, and says to York r My Lord, your son was 
gone [to Ireland] before I came (11. ii. 86). When Eichard was at 
Dublin, 1 

\HoL iii. 4^7 l 2 l 2 g,] the duke of Aumarle, with an hundred 
saile, arriued, of whose comming the king was right ioifull ; and, 
although he had vsed no small negligence in that he came no 
sooner according to order before appointed, yet the king (as he 
was of a gentle nature) courteouslie accepted his excuse. Whether 
he was in fault or not, I haue not to saie ; but verelie he was 
greatlie suspected, that he dealt not well in tarieng so long after 
his time assigned. 

This servingman, whom York would send to Pleshey, to borrow 
money from the Duchess of Gloucester, answers : An houre before I 
came the Dutchesse died ” (IL ii. 97). Holinshed (6I4/2/3) records her 
death.^ 

** What, are there m Posts dispatcht for Ireland ? ” exclaims York 
(II, ii, 103). So Qi (1697). Q2 (1698) reads two Posts/' and Fi 
has What, are there postes dispatcnt for Ireland ? " The reading of 
Qa is at variance with the following excerpt from Holinshed, which 
shows that but one opportunity occurred of sending news to Ireland of 


servants. Wah. (ii. 233) says that Worcester was authorized by Bichard to 
release them from their duties till better times should come. Jfms. (xiv. 167) 
has a story — to which, I suppose, JEToL refers — that Bichard, before going to 
Ireland, published a sentence of banishment against Northumberland and 
Henry Percy, and thereby angered Worcester ; who is not, however, said by 
Proia to have done anything to revenge the injury. Op. BhK IL^ IL iii 26-30. 

^ 1 canhot reconcile the date when, according to ureton {Archmd» xx, 27, 
298), the campaign began,— whic^ after a few d^s, became a march to Dublin, 
—with the dates subse<mently given by him. Sol (497/2/ sidenote 2), on the 
autiori^ of Mihemimf a MB. printed in Camden's Entanmo, ed^ 

1607, p. 832, gives June 28 as the date of Bichard’s arrival at Dublin, and 
Cretan says (IW; 309) that Aumerie arrived on the same day ; a date 4^te 
irreconcilable wi& ureton's subsequent scheme of time. 

, ^ The inscription 8n her , tomb in Westminster Abbey shows that the 
l^ehess died on October 3> 1^9. 
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Bolingbroke’s landing. As Busby soon afterwards (1. 123) remarks 
that “ the winde sits faire for newes to go to Ireland,” the reading “ no 
Posts ” conveys a rebuke for tardiness. 


[Mol. iiL 499/1/14.] But here you shall note, that it foiftuned 
at the same time in ■which the duke of Hereford or Lancaster 
(whether ye list to call him) arriued thus in England, the seas were 
KOCH’S so troubled hy tempests, and the 'winds blew so contrarie for anie 

j^^rd passage to come ouer foorth of England to the king, remaining 

[Forsut still in Ireland, that, for the space of six weeks, he receiued no 

to EiSd a-duertisements from thence ; yet at length, ‘when the seas became 

calme, and the wind once turned anie thing fauourable, there came 
ouer a ship ; whereby the king vnderstood the manner of the dukes 


[Wien at arriuall, and all his proceedings till that dale in which the ship 
departed from the coast of England : wherevpon he meant foorth- 
toS? with to haue returned ouer into England, to make resistance 
against the duke ; but through persuasion of the duke of Aumarle 

returned to ° . 

tal’Serie thought) he staied, tiU he might haue all his ships, and 

Ktorot] other prouision, fullie readie for his passage. 


My next excerpt shows how, after attending the fruitless council 
mentioned above (p. 98), Eichard’s evil counsellors took to flight. 
(Op. n. iL 136—141.) 


[Mol. iii. 498/1/56.] The lord treasuror, Bushie, Bagot, and 
tPerceivmg Greene, perceiuing that the commons would cleaue vnto, and take 
Srau? mind, part 'with, the duke, slipped awaie ; leaning the lord gouemour of 
escaped to the realmo, and the lord chancellor, to make what shift they could 
took themselues. Bagot got him to Chester, and so escaped into 
Bmloi^ Ireland ; the other fled to the castell of Bristow,^ in hope, there to 
be in safetie. 


Act H. sc. The scene is, laid near Berkeley Castle (IL 51-53) ; 
and, as the excerpt given below proves, can be dated Sunday, July 27, 
1399, St. James's Day (July 25) having, in that year, fallen on a 
B^iday.® 

{Eol iii. 498/2/3.] At his [Bolingbroke's] comming vnto 
Doncaster, the earle of Horthumberland, and his sonne, sir Heiarie 


^ The swift action of the play establishes the Lord Treasurer (Earl of 
Wiltshire) in Bristol Castle before Biehard's favourites separate. Cp, II. ih 
135 , 136 . 

^ The autho3!ity for this date is JSrea, 152. 
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Persie, wardens of the marches agaiust Scotland, with the earle of 
Westmerland, came wnto him ; where he sware rnto those lords, 
that he would demand no more, but the lands that were to him 
descended by inheritance from his father,^ and in right of his wife. 
Moreounr, he vndertooke to cause the paiment of taxes and 
tallages to be laid downe, & to bring the king to good gouernment, 
& to remooue from him the Cheshire men, which were enuied of 
manie; for that the king esteemed of them more than of anie 
other; happilie, bicause they were more faithfull to him than 
other, readie in all respects to obeie his commandements and 
pleasure. From Doncaster, hauing now got a mightie armie about 
him, he marched foorth with all speed through the countries, 
comming by Euesham vnto Berkelie ; within the space of three 
daies, all the kings castels in those parts were surrendred vnto 
him. 

The duke of Yorke, whome king Richard had left as gouemour 
of the realme in his absence, hearing that his nephue the duke of 
Lancaster was thus arriued, and had gathered an armie, he also 
assembled a puissant power of men of armes and archers; (as 
before yee haue heard ;) but all was in vaine, for there was not a 
man that williuglie would thrust out one arrow against the duke of 
Lancaster, or his partakers, or in anie wise offend him or his 
freends. The duke of Yorke, therefore, passing foorth towards 
Wales to meet the king, at his comming foorth of Ireland, was 
receiued into the castell of Berkelie, and there remained, tiU the 
comming thither of the duke of Lancaster, [to] whom (when he 
perceiued that he was not able to resist, on the sundaie, after the 
feast of saint lames, which, as that yeare came about, fell vpon the 
fridaie) he came foorth into the church that stood without the 
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* Cp. Nortbumberland’s words (II. iiL 148, 149) : 

The noble Duhe hath swome Ms comming is 
Bat for his owne j” . • . 

Op. also what Hotspur (1 Mm, IT., 17. iil 60-65), and Worcester (1 Mm. IT., 
7. 1» 42-46), afterwards said about Bolmgbroke’s oath. The eharge of haylag 
transgressed this limitation, ratihed by oath at Doncaster, is contained in the 
first article of the Percies^ ** ^arell” ; a document presented to Heniy IT. m 
the day before the battle of Bhrewsbury.-*JTard,, ,S62. But it appears Mm 
the ejccerpt quoted in the text that Bhakspere wronged Balingbroke, who 
' undertook national reformation’ also», ’ 
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castell, and there communed with the duke of Lancaster, With 
the duke of Torke were the bishop of Norwich, the lord Berkelie, 
the lord Seimour, and other ; with the duke of Lancaster were 
these: Thomas Arundell, archbishop of Oauturburie, (that had 
beene banished,) the abbat of Leicester, the earles of Northumber- 
land and Westmorland, Thomas Arundell, sonne to Eichard, late 
earle of Arundell, the baron of Greistoke, the lords Willoughbie 
and Ros, with diuerse other lords, knigffis, and other people, which 
dailie came to him from euerie part of the realme; those that 
came not were spoiled of all they had, so as they were neuer able 
to recouer themselues againe, for their goods, being then taken 
awaie, were neuer restored. And thus, what for lone, and what 
for feare of losse, they came flocking ynto him from euerie part. 

Justifying his return from banishment, Bolingbroke says to York 
(II. iii. 129, &c.) ; 

I am denyed to sue my Liuery here, 

And yet my letters pattents giue me leaue • , . . 130 

And I challenge law : Atturnies are denied me ; 

And therefore personally I lay my claime 

To my inheritance of free descent. 136 

This complaint formed the subject of an article exhibited against 
Bichard in the Parliament which deposed him. 

\Eol, iii. 502/2/16.] 10 Item, before the dukes departure, he 
[Richard] vnder his broad seale licenced him [Bolingbroke] to 
make atturnies to prosecute and defend his causes : the said king, 
after his departure, would suffer none atturnie to appeare for him, 
but did with his at his pleasure.^ 

Act II. sc, iy. — l^om what follows, Shakspere constructed the 
dialogue between Salisbury and a Welch captaine (II. iv,), whose 
countrymen, aftw waiting ten dayes (1, 1) in arms, have dispersed, 
believing Richard to be dead. Richard, as we have seen (p. 100 above), 
delayed his return from Ireland till he might haue all his ships, and 
other prouision, fulEe readie for his passage.’’ ^ 

[Sd, iii. AQQjifiz ] In the meane time, he sent the earle of 


^ Bee p. 91 above. 

2 Creton says (Ardioeol^xx. 65-58, 312, 313) that Anmerle treacherously 

f ive Bichard this advice 5 and also suggested that Sajlisbury should oppose 
olingbroke in the held, while the royal preparations for return were being 
made. 
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Salisburie oner into England, to gather a power togither, by helpe 
of the kings freends in Wales, and Cheshire, with all speed 
possible ; that they might be readie to assist him against the duke, 
vpon his arriuall, for he meant himselfe to follow the earle, within 
six daies after. The earle, passing ouer into Wales, landed at 
Conwaie, and sent foorth letters to the kings freends, both in 
Wales and Cheshire, to leauie their people, & to come with all 
speed to assist the K, whose request, with great desire, & very 
willing minds, they fulfilled, hoping to haue foimd the king him- 
self at Conwaie ; insomuch that, within foure daies space, there were 
to the number of fortie thousand^ men assembled, readie to march 
with the king against his enimies, if he had beene there himselfe in 
person. 

But, when they missed the king, there was a brute spred 
amongst them, that the king was suerlie dead ; which wrought such 
an impression, and euill disposition, in the minds of the Welshmen 
and others, that, for anie persuasion which the earle of Salisburie 
might vse, they would not go foorth with him, till they saw the 
king ; onelie they were contented to stale foureteene daies to see if 
he should come or not ; but, when he came not within that tearme, 
they would no longer abide, but scaled & departed awaie ; wheras 
if the king had come before their breaking vp, no doubt, but they 
would haue put the duke of Hereford in aduenture of a field : so 
that the kings lingering of time, before his comining ouer, gaue 
opportunitie to the duke to bring things to passe as he could haue 
wished, and toofce from the king all occasion to recouer afterwards 
anie forces suflicient to resist him. 

The Welsh Captain makes partial mention (II. xv. 8) of a portent 
which may have happened not long before the time of this scene. 

{Eol iil 496 / 2 / 66 .] In this yeare in a manner throughout all 
the realme of England, old baie trees withered, and, afterwards, 


^ Op. Bichard^s words (HI. ii 76, 77) when he hears that the Welshmen 
have dxspemd: 

But now the blond of gOOOO. men 

Hid triumph in my face, and they are 5 - . * 

Salisbury had told him {1. 79) that the Welriimen :etimbered twelve thousand. 
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army before 
El chard’s 
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[Bay trees contrarie to all mens thinking, grewgreene againe ; a strange sight, 

■Withered.] 

and supposed to import some vnknowne euent. 

Act III. sc. i. — July 29, 1399, ^ is the historic date on which the 
Third Act opens. “On the morow after'' the day (July 27V when 
York met Bolingbroke at Berkeley, 

[Eol iii. 498/2/61.] the forsaid dukes, with their power, went 
^ towards Bristow, where (at their comming) they shewed themselues 
before the towne & castell; being anTiuge multitude of people. 
There were inclosed within the castell, the lord William Scroope, 
earle of Wiltshire and treasurer of England^ sir Henrie Greene, 
and sir lohn Bushie, knights, who prepared to make resistance ; 
but, when it would not preuaile, they were taken and brought 
foorth bound as prisoners into the campe, before the duke of 
Lancaster. On the morow next insuing, they were arraigned 
before the constable and marshall, and found giltie of treason, for 
misgouerning the king and realme ; and foorthwith had their heads 
smit off. 

At the close of so. i., Act III., Bolingbroke says : 

Come, Lords, away, 

To fight with Glendor and his oomplices : 

A while to worke, and, after, holiday I 

Theobald suspected that the second line of this quotation had been 
interpolated, because (1) the first and third lines ryme ; (2) the second 
line is, historically, quite out of place. It is true that the earliest 
recorded foray of Glendower must be dated about a year later than the 
time with which we are now concerned ; but Shakspere was not bound 
by chronological fetters. Perhaps the following account of Glendower's 
attack on Lord Grey of Buthin — ^in the summer of 1400 — ^is the source 
of this line, for Holinshed, it will be observed, applied the term 
“complices" to those who |oined the raid. 

{Mot iii. 6I8/2/53.] In the kings [Henry TV.'s] absence, 
wMlest be was foorth of the realme, in Scotland, against his enimies, 
QkmiMT* the Welshmen tooke occasion to rebell vnder the conduct of their 
capteine Owen Glendouer; dooing what mischeefe they could 


^ According to (153),'— whom Mot follows,— Serope, Bushy, and 

Greene were arraigned on July 29 ; and {Bot Bari, iii 656/i) condemned to 
death on the same day. Op. OU,, 205. But Ush (24 ; 134) says ^at Boling- 
broke did not reach Bristol till July 29. Adam of Usk^was at- Bnstol when 
Bolingbroke was there in July, 1399 (25 j 135). 
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deuise vnto their English neighbours. This Owen Glendouer 
was sonne to an esquier of Wales, named Griffith Vichan: 
he dwelled in the parish of Conwaie, within the countie of 
MericJketh in Northwales, in a place called Glindourwie, which 
is as much to sale in English, as '‘The vallie by the side of 
the water of Dee;” by occasion whereof he was surnamed 
Glindour Dew. 

He was first set to studie the lawes of the realme, and became 
an vtter barrester, or an apprentise of the law, (as they terme him,) 
and serued king Richard at Flint castell, when he was taken by 
Henrie duke of Lancaster; though other haue written tliat he 
serued this king Henrie the fourth, before he came to atteine the 
crowne, in roome of an esquier ; and after, by reason of variance 
that rose betwixt him and the lord Reginald Greie of Ruthin, 
about the lands which he [p. 519] claimed to be his by right of 
inheritance, when he saw that he might not preuaile, finding no 
such fauor in his sute as he looked for, he first made warre 
against the said lord Greie, wasting his lands and possessions with 
fire and sword, cruellie killing his seruants and tenants. The king, 
aduertised of such rebellious exploits,^ enterprised by the said 
Owen, and his vnrulie complices, determined to chastise them, as 
disturbers of his peace, and so with an armie entered into Wales ; 
but the Welshmen with their capteine withdrew into the mounteines 
of Snowdon, so to escape the reuenge, which the king meant 
towards them. The king therefore did much hurt in the countries 
with fire and sword ; sleing diuerse that with weapon in hand came 
foorth to resist him, and so with a great bootie of beasts and 
cattell he returned.^ 


i Full particulars of Glendower’s rebellion reached Henr^ at Kortbampton, 
about September 12-19, 1400. The campaign began soon or immediately after 
September 26, $nd was over before October 19, 1400.— (L 146-148), 
cimng public records. 

* According to one story Qlendower « serued king Richard at Flint castell, 

, when he was taken by Henrie Buke of Lancaster.” I venture to suggest that 
Shii^re---^uming firom these words that Glendower was personaliy attached 
to the mug— -turned the border strife with Lord Grey of Ruthin into warfare on 
Richard's behalf. The Imes which I ^[uote above {III. i 42-44) might have 
introduced this lost or omitted portion of the play, but they are now, I 
suspect, imperfect and disarrangeui the ryming lines— which should end the 
scene— being out of places and two half fines, at least, having been lost 
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Act III. sc. ii. — ^My next excerpt continues the lustory of Bicliard*s 
fortunes, from the time when the Welshmen dispersed. 


jS'. Richard 
retumetk out 
of Ireland^ 
and Imdcih 
in Wades, 


Thom Wals, 


[After 
leaving 
Barclowlie, 
he went to 
Conway.) 

Additions to 
Potyehron, 


[iTews came 
of the loss of 
his castleS) 
tlie revolt of 
nobles and 
commons, 
and the 
beheading of 
his coun- 
cillors at 
Bristol.) 


X. Miehardf 


Dicenced 3ns 
soldiers to 
return to 
theb^bomes.) 


[Hoi. iii. 499/1I66.] At length, about eighteene dales, after 
that the king had sent from him the earle of Salisburie, he tooke 
the sea, togither with the dukes of Aumarle, Excester, Surrie, and 
diuerse others of the nobilitie, with the bishops of London, 
Lincolne, and CarleilL They landed nee^e the castell of Barclowlie ^ 
in Wales, about the feast of saint lames the apostle, and staled a 
while in the same castell, being aduertised .of the great forces 
which the dnke of Lancaster had got togither against* him; 
wherewith he was maruellouslie amazed, knowing certeinelie 
that those, which were thus in armes with the duke of Lancaster 
against him, would rather die than giue place, as well for the 
hatred as feare which they had concerned at him. Neuerthe- 
lesse he, departing from Barclowlie, hasted with all speed towards 
Conwaie, where he raderstoode the earle of Salisburie to be 
still remaining. 

He therefore taking with him such Cheshire men as he had 
with liim at that present (in whom all his trust was reposed) he 
doubted not to reuenge Mmselfe of Ms aduersaries, & so at the 
first he passed with a good courage; but when he vnderstood, 
as he went thus forward, that all the castels, euen from tiie 
borders of Scotland vnto Bristow, were deliuered vnto the duke of 
Lancaster; and that likewise the nobles and commons, as well 
of the south parts, as the north, were fullie bent to take part 
with the same duke against him ; and further, kearing how his 
tnistie councellors had lost their heads. at Bristow, he became so 
greatlie discomforted, that sorowfulUe lamenting his miserable 
state, he vtterlie despaired of his owne safefie, and calling his 
atmie to^&er, which was not small, licenced euerie man to 
depart to his home. 


* “Castrum de Hertlowli in Wallis.”^ — Mm., 14&, Williams (ZVois. 188, 
note) supposed tMs place to be Harleeb Oastle, MenouethsMTe* According 
to U$h (27 ; 137), and the text of ^ Tfcm, (41 j 188), Eichaxd landed at 
Eembro1j;e. The Lebaud and Ambassade MSS. of Trais* {Trah. 41 * note 
6), Oreton (ArcAaeol,xx.7$; 321), and OU, (2(^) have'^Milford as Bichard's 
landing-place* 
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The souldiers, being well bent to fight in his defense, besought [ihongh 

• • . , they were 

him to be of good cheere, promising with an oth to stand with him 
against the duke, and all his partakers vnto death ; but this could 
not incourage him at all, so that, in the night next insuing, he awS jvom 
stole from his armie, and, with the dukes of Excester and 

th& Cdsixll oj 

Surrie, the bishop of Carleill, and sir Stephan Scroope, and about 
halfe a score others, he got him to the castell of Conwaie,^ where 
he found the earle of Salisburie; determining there to hold 
himselfe, till he might see the world at some better stale ; for 
what counsell to take to remedie the mischeefe thus pressing 
vpon him he wist not. 

Act III. sc. iii. — ^The scene is laid before Flint Castle. After 
relating the cause of Richard^ s departure from Conway, and describing 
the ambush on the journey (see note 1), Holinshed proceeds ; 


[Hoi. iii. 6OO/2/71.] King Richard being thus come vnto the 
castell of Flint, on the mondaie, the eighteenth of August, and the cfstie 
duke of Hereford being still aduertised from houre to houre by 
posts, [p. 501] how the earle of Horthumberland sped, the morow 
following being tuesdaie, and the nineteenth of August,^ he came 
thither, & mustered his armie before the kings presence j which cBoiing- 
TOdouhtedlie made a passing faire shew, being yerie well ordered mustered 
by the lord Henrie Persie, that was appointed generall, or rather 
(as we maie call him) master of the campe, ynder the duke, 
of the whole armie. . • . 


1 In a sidenote against this passage Richard is said to have withdrawn to 
“ the castell of Flint," after deserting his army ; and at the close of sc. ii., Act 
III., he exclaims; 

Go to Flint Castle, there He pine away 5 . # • 

That power I haue, discharge," . , . 

We learn from Creton (Arehaedl. xx. 129-149 ; 349-366), whom Hot sub- 
sequently follows, that Northumberland decoyed Biehard from Conway Castle 
to a part of the road between Conway and Flint, where an ambush was laid* 
ito reaching tMs spot the Bang was obliged to proceed to Mint, which was in 
the possesfflW)n of Northumbeidand^s troops. Trais. (47-52 5 1^-201) has the 
same story, with less detail. These authoriiaes place the meeting of Eichard 
and.BoHnghroke at Flint Castle. (27 ; 138, 139), Oit g07, 208), and 
ITals. (ii 233, 234), agree that Eichard left Conway and met Boiingbroke at 
FHni Castk. ' But, according to Biehard, forsaking his army, betook 
himself, to Flint Castle (150), whence, after some negotiation, he departed to 
Conway Castle, wher? Boiingbroke him (15^ 155), 

* This date is d^pved from 155, 
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[Eichaxd The king . . . was walking aloft on the braies ^ of the wals, to 
the coming beliold the comming of the duke a farre off. 

of the army.] ® 

Shakspere altered the time, place, and purpose of ISTorthumbeRland’s 
mission. That mission had for its object the beguilement of ftichard 
from Conway to Flint, where he would be in Bolingbroke’s power. I 
begin the following excerpt — ^which contains the outline of III. hi. 
31-126 — at the time when Northumberland — entrusted with the 
difficult task of persuading Bichard to leave Conway Castle — 


The earle of 

Northwm'b&r- 

lands mes‘ 

sage to the 

king: [If 

Bichaia 

would 

engage to 

summon a 

Parliament, 

and grant 

Bolingbroke 

a full 

pardon, 

Bolmghroke 

would 

become 

Richard’s 

obedient 

subject.] 


[ifbZ. iii. 500/2/14 ] came before the towne, and then sending 
an herald to the king, requested a safe conducft from the king, that 
he might come and talke with him ; which the king granted, and so 
the earle of Northumberland, passing the water, entred the castell, 
and comming to the king, declared to him, that, if it might please 
his grace to vndertake, that there should be a parlement assembled, 
in the which iustice might be had against such as were enimies to 
the common-wealth, and had procured the destruction of the duke 
of Glocester, and other noblemen, and herewith pardon the duke 
of Hereford of all things wherin he had offended him, the duke 
would be readie to come to him on Tiis hms,^ to craue of him 
forgiuenesse, and, as an humble subiect, to obeie him in all dutifull 
sendees. 


The excerpt illustrating the rest of the scene is an account of what 
happened at Flint, on a later date. When Bolingbroke approached the 
castle, he 

IJSol. iii. 501/1/62.] compassed it round about, euen downe to 
the sea, with his people ranged in good and seemelie, order at the 
a^togto mounteins: and then the earle of Northumberland, 

bSS MW passing foorth of the castell to the duke, talked with him a while 
in sight of the king, being againe got vp to the walles, to take 
- better view of the armie, being now aduanced within two bowe 


^ Greton — Holh authority for this passage — says that Eichard “ mouta sur 
les murs dudit chastel [of Flint], ^ui sont grans & larges par dedens” 
(Arehaeot xx, 370), Op. the stage direction (1, 61) : The trumpets sound, 
Mkkard appeareth on tm wodU.^^ 

2 Op, III. lii. 112, &c. : 

His comming hither hath no further scope 
Then for his lineall roialties, and to be% 

Infranchisement immediate on his knees,''* 
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shootes of the castell, to the small reioising (ye may be sure) of 
the sorowfull king. The earle of Northumberland, returning to 
the castell, appointed the king to be set to dinner (for he was 
fasting till then) and, after he had dined, the duke came downe 
to the^ castell himselfe, and entred the same all armed, his 
bassenet onelie excepted; and being within the first gate, he 
staied there, till the king came foorth of the inner part of the 
castell Ynto him. :? 

The king, accompanied with the bishop of Carleill, the earle 
of Salisburie, and ^r Stephan Scroope, knight,^ (who bare the 
sword before him,) and a few other, came foorth into the vtter 
ward, and sate downe in a place prepared for him. Foorthwith, 
as the duke got sight of the king, he shewed a reuerend dutie 
as became him, in bowing his knee,® and, comming forward, did 
so likewise the second and third time, till the king tooke him 
by the hand, and lift him vp, saieng: “Deere cousine, ye are 
“welcome.” The duke, humblie thanking him, said: “My soue- 
‘^reigne lord and king, the cause of my comming at this present, 
“is (your honor saued) tohaue againe restitution of my person, 
“my lands and heritage, through your fauourable licence.” The 
king herynto answered: “Deere cousine, I am readie to accom- 
“plish your will, so that ye may inioy all that is yours, without 
“exception” 

Meeting thus togither, they came foorth of the castell, and the 
king there called for wine, and, after they had dronke, they mounted 
on horssebacke, and rode [ — halting at eleven places on the way — ] 
to London : . . . 


1 York, whom Shakspere brings into this scene, was not at Flint. He was 
then, perhaps, at Bristol . — Hot 500/i/i2 ; Eves, 153. Before the date of this 
scene, Anmerle— who is named amongst Richard’s friends in HI. ii. S7— went 
over to Bolingbroke. — Op. Sol, 500/i /S7, &c. ; Trais, 46; 194: Eves, 164, 
Aumerle was present at a meeting between Richard and Archbishop Arundel, 
which took place after Richard had been “ w^alking aloft on the braies,” and 
before Bolingbroke drew near and surrounded Flint Castle. When the con- 
ference was ended, Aumerle returned with Arundel to Bolingbroke,— JHbl. 
6 QI/ 1 /S, AroJmed. xx, 167-169; 370, 371, 

« Op. JII iii. 190, 191 ; 

^ Faire, eoosen, you debase your princely knee, 

To make the base earth proud with kis^ng it; ♦ 
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Act III. sc. iv. — TMs scene — whicla is wliolly of Sliakspere^s in- 
vention — has been laid by editors at King’s Langley (Herts ), the seat 
of York, to whom Bolingbroke says (III. i. 36) : Yncle, you say the 
Queene is at your house.” The gardener’s words (III. iv. 68-70) show 
that the historic time is shortly before September 30, 1399, the^day of 
Richard’s deposition. Queen Isabelle was then, perhaps, at Wallingford 
Castle, Berks.i 

Act IV. sc. i. — ‘‘ Enter Bullingbrooke with the Lords to parlia- 
ment,” is the stage direction which heads the Fourth Act. A 
Parliament, summoned in Richard’s name, met at Westminster on 
September 30, 1399, deposed the King,^ elected Bolingbroke as his 
successor, and dissolved on the same day. On October 13, Henry lY. 
was crowned, and, on the following day, a new Parliament, summoned 
in his name, assembled at Westminster. ^ If we regard Act lY., sc. i., 
11. 1-90, from a historical point of view, the latter Parliament was 
sitting when Bolingbroke enters, and, calling for Sir William Bagot, 
thus addresses him ; 

Now, Bagot, freely speake thy mind ; 

What thou doest know of noble Gloucesters death, 

Who wrought it with the King, and who performde 4 

The bloudy office of his timeles end. 

We lost sight of Bagot on the eve of his flight to Ireland (II. ii. 
141). Thence he had been brought fettered to London, and im- 
prisoned.® On Thursday, October 16, 1399, the Commons ‘‘rehearsed 
all the errors of the last parlement holden in the one and twentith 
yeare of king Richard [1397-98], & namelie in certeine flue of them.” 
Of these “errors” the third was that “the duke of Glocester was 
murthered, and after foreiudged” (ITol 5II/2/14). On the same day 
Bagot was placed at the bar of the House, and a statement,^ drawn up 
by him, was read, from which I quote two clauses illustrating lY. i. 
10-19 j adding thereto the sources of U. 33-90. 

[JSbl iii. 512/1/6.] . , . there was no man in the realme to 
whom king Richard was so much beholden, as to the duke of 


1 On July 1% 1399, the Queen was at Wallingford Castle, Berks.— %mer, 
vSi. 83. On January 6, 1400, she was at Sonning, Berks.— 225. 

2 Eves*, 156, 157, 160, 161. Parliament was summoned, in Henry’s name, 
to meet on October 6, but no business was done on that day.— Farl, iii. 
415 / 1 - 2 . 

3 Ush, 28 1 140. (565) says that Bagot was a prisoner in the Tower, 

at this time. 

* The excerpts relating to Bagot’s charges, and the subsequent appeals, are 
in MS. Bodl. 2376, 1 octo. b. & seq., translated in Archaeol* xx. 275, &c. 
That part of the MS. which contained the chaises themselves is missing, but 
the portion embracing my excerpt beginning with the words “ On the satur- 
daie,” is perfect. Comparison of what is left shows that Sol* followed this 
authority. Fhft.’s account (565-567) of the Bagot incident, though varying ip 
details, is substantially the same as S6l*s* 
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Aumarle : for he was the man that, to fulfill his mind, had set him 
in hand with all that was doone against the said duke, and the 
other lords. . . . There was also conteined in the said bill, that 
Bagot'Jiad heard the duke of Aumarle say, that he had rather than 
twenti^ thousand pounds that the duke of Hereford were dead ; not 
for anie feare he had of him, but for the trouble and mischeefe 
that he was like to procure within the realme. 

After that the bill had beene read and heard, the duke of 
Aumarle rose Tp and said, that as touching the points conteined 
in the bill conoemiHg him, they were vtterlie false and vntrue ; 
which he would proue with his bodie, in what manner- soeuer it 
should be thought requisit. . • . 

On the saturdaie next insuing [Oct. 18 ], sir William Bagot and 
the said John Hall ^ were brought both to the barre, and Bagot was 
examined of certeine points, and sent againe to prison. The lord 
Fitzwater herewith rose vp, and said to the king, that where the 
duke of Aumarle excuseth himselfe of the duke of Glocester’s 
death, “I say” (quoth he) “that he was the verie cause of his 
“death” ; and so he appealed him of treason, offering by throwing 
downe his hood as a gage to proue it with his bodie. There were 
twentie other lords also that threw downe their hoods, as pledges 
to proue the like matter against the duke of Aumarle. The duke 
of Aumarle threw downe his hood to trie it against the lord 
Fitzwater, as against him that lied falselie, in that he had charged 
him with, by that his appeale. These gages were deliuered to the 
constable and marshall of England, and the parties put tnder 
arrest. 

The duke of Surrie stood vp also against the lord Fitzwater, 
auouching that where he had said that the appellants were causers 
of flie duke of Glocesters death, it was false, for they were con- 
strained to sue the same appeale, in like manner as the said Irard 
Fitzwater was compelled to ^ue iudgement against the duke of 
Glocester, and the earle of Arundell ; so that the suing of the 
appeal^ was dbone by constraint, and if he said contrarie he lied; 
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and therewith he threw downe his hood. The lord Fitzwater 
answered herevnto, that he was not present in the parlement 
[Amnerie house, whcn iudgement was giuen against them, and all the lords 
a’toiMwS' bare witnesse thereof, Moreouer, where it was alledged that the 
duke of Aumarle should send two of his seruants to Calis, to 

Against 

Norfoft, murther the duke of Glocester, the said duke of Aumarle said, that 
ofTAi^ if the duke of Norfolke afiBrme it, he lied falselie, and that he 
to would proue with his bodie ; throwing'downe an other hood which 
SoX^as borowed. The same was likewise deliuered to the 

constable and marshall of England,^ and tne king licenced the 
duke of ITorfolke to returne, that he might arraigne his appeals. 

appeal ] 

In agreement with the last sentence of these excerpts, Shakspere 
makes Bolingbroke promise that Norfolk shall be recalled from exile, 
to answer Aumerle’s challenge. Carlisle says that ISTorfolk is dead 
(lY. i. 86-102). l^orfolk’s death is thus noticed by Holiushed ;2 

[Sol iii. 6I4/1/73.] This yeare [ 1399 ] Thomas Mowbraie, duke 
Norffoike, Norffolke, died in exile at Venice ; whose death might haue 
beene worthilie bewailed of all the realme, if he had not beene 
consenting to the death of the duke of Glocester. 

Holinshed does not tell us that Norfolk joined crusades 
Against black Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens j 

but Shakspere may have transferred to Bolingbroke^s foe the honour, 
which Bolingbroke had himself acquired through warfare with 
miscreants.” In 1390 a small corps of Englishmen formed part of 
an army — commanded by Lewis Duke of Bourbon, uncle of Charles 
YI. — which besieged Africa, a fortress seventy niiles distant from 
Tunis. 

[Poiydore 47S/1/69.] Where, by Polydor Virgil it may seeme, 

Sff^BoTmg- that the lord Henrie of Lancaster, earle of Derbie,^ should be 
capteiue of the English men, that (as before ye haue heard) went 
Barbaric with the Frenchmen, and Genowais. It should 

1 Northumberland was Constable. — DugdaU, i. 278/i. The Marshal was 
Balph NeviEe, Earl of Westmoreland.-— Ditgfdale, i 298/1. 

Norfolk died on September 22, 1S99.-“*I%^. p. m. 1 H. lY— 71 (0. B.). 

3 Folyd, Vera, has the support of Bt Bmye (i. 652), — written by a contem- 
porary of Bolingbroke, — ^which records that a small band of Englishmen went 
to the siege of Africa cum comite Delby (ew) anglico, 61io ducis Lencastrie.^* 
FroU, (xii. 255)— whom Mol. had previously cited— does^not mention Boling- 
broke’s presence, but says that ‘^messire lean, dit Beaufort, fils bittard an duo 
de Lancastre was at the siege of Abrica in 1390. 
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otherwise appeare by other witers, who affinne that the said earle 
made a iournie in deed the same time against the miscreants , not 
into Barbarie, but into Prutzenland, where he shewed good proofe 
of his noble and Taliant courage : 

The Appeals of battle haYing been adjourned (11, 104-106), York 
enters with the news that Eichard has abdicated. On August 31 (?), 
1399, the day after his arrival in London, Eichard was conveyed to 
the Tower, 1 where 

[ffol. iii 6 O 3 / 1 / 47 .] diuerse of the kings seruants, which by 
licence had accesse to^is person, comforted him (being with sorrow 
almost consumed, and in manner halfe dead) in the best wise they 
could, exhorting him to regard his health, and sane his life. 

And first, they aduised him willinglie to suffer himselfe to be 
deposed, and to resigne his right of his owne accord, so that the 
duke of Lancaster might without murther or battell obteine the 
scepter and diademe, after which (they well perceiued) he gaped : 
by meane whereof they thought he might be in perfect assurance 
of his life long to continue. "Whether this their persuasion pro- 
ceeded by the suborning of the duke of Lancaster and his 
fauourers, or of a sincere affection which they bare to the king, as 
supposing it most sure in such an extremitie, it is vncerteine ; but 
yet the effect followed not, howsoeuer their meaning was : notwith- 
standing, the king, being now in the hands of his enimies, and 
vtterlie despairing of all comfort, was easilie persuaded to renounce 
his erowne and princelie preheminence, so that, in hope of life 
onelie, he agreed to all things that were of him demanded. And 
so (as it should seeme by the oopie of an instrument hereafter 
following) he renounced and voluntarilie was deposed from his 
roiall erowne and kinglie dignitie ; the mondaie beii^the nine and 
twenlith daie of September, and feast of S. Michaell the archangell, 
in the yeare of our Lord 1399, and in the three and twentith yeare 
of his re^ft 

He news, that Eichard has yielded his sceptre to Bolingbroke 
(11. 107-110), should he compared with the testimony of witnesses 
present at 4te aMication, as to what followed the King’s reading aloud 
of- the instrument mentioned in the preceding excerpt. 


Thom, Wats. 
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[Eichard 
wished to 1 
succeeded 
by Bolmg- 
brohe,] 



up, and 
crossed 
himself.} 


\Hoh iii. 504/2/39.] Now foorthwith, in our presences and 
others, he subscribed the same, and after deliuered it vnto the 
archbishop of Oanturburie, saieng that if it were in his power, or 
at his assignement, he would that the duke of Lancaster there 
present should be his successour, and king after him . . ^desiring 
and requiring the archbishop of Yorke, & the bishop of Hereford, 
to shew and make report vnto the lords of the parlement of his 
voluntarie resignation, and also of his^'intent and good mind that 
he bare towards his cousin the duke of Lancaster, to haue him his 
successour and their king after him.^ 

When York has announced Bichard^s abdication, Bolingbroke says 

( 1 . 112 ): 

In Gods name He ascend the regaU throne. 

With reference to these words I quote the following passages, 
showing how, on September 30, after hearing the sentence of Bichard's 
deposition read. Parliament elected Bolingbroke as his successor. 

\Hol, iii. 505/2/28.] Immediatlie as the sentence was in this 
wise passed, and that by reason thereof the realme stood void 
without head or gouernour for the time, the duke of Lancaster, 
rising from the place where before he sate, and standing where all 
those in the house might behold him, in reuerend manner made a 
signe of the crosse on his forhead, and likewise on his brest, and, 
after silence by an officer commanded, said vnto the people, there 
being present, these words following. 

The duke of Lancaster laieth challenge 

or claime to the crovme, 

*‘In the name of the Father, and of the Sonne, & of the Holie- 


^ Eichard and the commissioners appointed to receive his abdication met 
in the forenoon of September 29,-— the abdication took place in the afternoon 
of the same day, — where was rehearsed vnto the kiag hy the mouth of the 
foresaid earle of Borthumherland, that, before time at Oonwaie [? Flint] in 
Horthwales, the king being there at his pleasure and lihertie, promised vnto 
the archbishop of Canterhnrie> then Thomas Arundell, and vnto the said ekrle 
of Northumberland, that he, for insufficiencie which he knew himselfe to be 
of to occupie so great a charge as to gouerne the realme of England, he would 
gladlie leaue of and renounce his right and title, as well of that as of his title 
to the crowne of France, and his maiestie xoiall, vnto Henrie Duke of Here^ 
ford ; and that to doo in such conuenient wise, as by the learned men of this 
land it should most sufficientlie be deuised and ordeined .’' — EoL 503/2/46 
{Eot Farl^ iii, 416/2), 
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''ghost. I Henrie of Lancaster claime the realme of England and 
" the crowne, with all the appurtenances, as I that am descended by 
" right line of the blood comming from that good lord king Henrie 
"the third ; and through the right that God of his grace hath sent 
"me, with the helpe of my kin, and of myfreends, to recouer the 
"same, which was in point to be Tndoone for default of good 
"gouernance and due iustice.” 

After these words thus by him Tttered, he returned and sate 
him downe in the place where before he had sitten. Then the 
lords hauing heard aM well perceiued this claime thus made by Sp,mon of 
this noble man, ech of them asked of other what they thought 
therein. At length, after a little pausing or staie made, the arch- 
bishop of Canturburie, hauing notice of the minds of the lords, 
stood rp & asked the commons if they would assent to the lords, commoTU, 
which in their minds thought the claime of the duke made, to be 
rightfull and necessarie for the wealth of the realme and them all : 
whereto the commons with one voice cried, "Yea, yea, yea!” Kmons 
After which answer, the said archbishop, going to the duke, and 
kneeling downe before him on his knee, addressed to him all his 
purpose in few words. The which when he had ended, he rose, &, 
taking the duke by the right hand, led him vnto the kings seate, 

(the archbishop of Yorke assisting him,) and mth great reuerence 
set him therein, after that the duke had first vpon his knees made 
his praier in deuout manner vnto almightie Goi 

Shakspere has antedated Carlisle's speech,^ if we assume it to have 
been delivered on or about wednesdaie following the day (Saturday, 

October 18, 1399) on which Aumerle was appealed by Fitz-Walter. 

My next excerpt comprises the part of Carlisle’s speech paraphrased 
by Shakspere (lY, i. 117-135). 

{Eol iii. 6I2/2/29.] On wednesdaie [Ock 22, 1399] following. 


^ The authenticity of this speech is doubtful. According to the writer of 
2Vai».— the earliest iaiown authority for it— the speech was delivered on 
October 1 (70 1 220) ; if we are to understand “lendemain” as having refer- 
ence to September SO, the date immediately preceding. Bat, as Mr. Williams 
pointed out 221, note), Carlisle’s protest seems more apposite if we 

suppose that it was made on October 23, when, in a secret committee, North- 
umberland asked the peers, “ what should be done with Richard lately King, 
saving his life, which King Henry wi^ed by all means to be held sacred ? ” — 
Bot FarL, iii. 426/2. The excerpt, ** On wednesdaie , . . was granted,’’ is in 
BodL MS. 2376 (Archaed. xx. 279, 280). 
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request was made by the commons, that sith king Richard had 
resigned, and was lawfullie deposed from his roiall dignitie, he 
might haue iudgement decreed against him, so as the realme were 
not troubled by him, and that the causes of his deposing might be 
published through the realme for satisfieng of the peoplq,: which 
demand was granted. Wherevpon the bishop of Carleill, a man 
both learned, wise, and stout of stomach, boldlie shewed foorth 
his opinion concerning that demand'^ affirming that there was 
none amongst them woorthie or meet to giue iudgement vpon so 
noble a prince as king Richard was, whom they had taken for their 
souereigne and liege lord, by the space of two & twentie yeares 
and more : ‘'And I assure you” (said he) “there is not so ranke a 
“traitor, nor so errant a theef, nor yet so cruell a murtherer 
“ apprehended or deteined in prison for his offense, but he shall be 
“brought before the iustice to heare his iudgement; and will ye 
“proceed to the iudgement of an anointed king, hearing neither 
“his answer nor excuse? I say, that the duke of Lancaster, whom 
“ye call hing [Cp. 1. 134j, hath more trespassed to K. Richard & 
“his realme, than king Richard hath doone either to him, or 
“vs:” . . . As soone as the bishop had ended this tale, he was 
attached by the earle marshall, and committed to ward in the 
abbeie of saint Albons. 


When Carlisle has been arrested, Bolingbroke says : 

Betch hither Richard, that in common view 

He may surrender ; so we shall proceede 156 

Without suspition. 

Afterwards Northumberland desires Richard to read 

These Accusations, and these grieuous Crymes 
Committed by your Person, and your followers, 224 

Against the State and Profit of this Land ; 

Tbkt, by confessing them, the Soules of men 
May deeme that you are worthily deposM. 

The official acts, which have been dramatized in “ the Parliament 
Sceane,” are thus described : 

[Eol iil 504/2/6o.] Upon the morrow after, being tuesdaie, 
and the last daie of September, all the lords spirituall and 
temporall, with the commons of the said pariement, assembled at 
Westminster, where, in the presence of them, the archbishop of 
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Yorke, and the bishop of Hereford, according to the kings request, 
shewed vnto them the Toluntarie renouncing of the king, with the 
fauour also which he bare to his cousine of Lancaster to haue him 
his sudfeessour. And moreouer shewed them the schedule or bill to Parba- 
of rencmncement, signed with king Richards owne hand; which 
they caused to be read first in Latine, as it was written, and after 
in English. This doone, the question was first asked of the lords, 
if they would admit and allcrw that renouncement : the which when 
it was of them [p, 505] granted and confirmed, the like question was k. Richards 

^ ^ Tesiffncmoint 

asked of the commons, and of them in like manner confirmed. 

After this, it was then declared, that, notwithstanding the foresaid 
renouncing, so by the lords and commons admitted and confirmed, 
it were necessarie, in auoiding of all suspicions and surmises of frm^'wete 
euill disposed persons, to haue in writing and registred the mani- up, and 
fold crimes and defaults before doone by king Richard, to the end ^ 
that they might first be openlie declared to the people, and after 
to remaine of record amongst other of the kings records for euer. 

All this was doone accordinglie, for the articles, which before yee 
haue heard, were drawne andingrossedTp, and there shewed readie 
to be read ; but, for other causes more needfull as then to be pre- 
ferred, the reading of those articles at that season was deferred. 

Holinshed thus prefaces the “Articles” which Northumberland 
desires Richard to “reade o’ re” (1. 243) : 

[JToJ. iii. 602/1 /8.] . . . manie heinous points of misgouemance 
and injurious dealings in the administration of his kinglie office, 
were laid to the charge of this noble prince king Richard : the 
which (to the end the commons might be persuaded, that he was 
an vnprofitable prince to the common-wealth, and worthie to be 
deposed) were ingrossed vp in 33 solemne articles. articled 

Perhaps Richard’s manual surrender of his crown (H. 181-189) is a 
dramatic version of a symbolical transfer made by him in the Tower, 
on September 29, after he had expressed, a wish that BoUngbroke— whoi 
was present— aught be his successor. 

iii 604/2/45.] And, in token heei«oi^ he tooke a ring of 
gold from has finger, being hk s^e^ and put it vpon the saM 
dukes [Bolingbrolb’s] finger, . , , 
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But Froissart (xiv. 222, 223) describes how, in the presence of 
** lords, dukes, prelates, erles, barones, and knyghts, and of the notablest 
men of london & of other good townes,’* Bichard, “ aparelled like a 
king m his robes of estate, his sceptre in his hand, & his croun on his 
hed,’* delivered the sceptre to Bolingbroke, and then toke the^Orowen 
fro his head with both his hands, and set it before him, & sayd : ‘ Fair 
f^^^chard^put t cosyn, Henry duke of Lancaster, I geue and deliuer you this^ crowne 
nng^i^on ‘ wherewyth I was crowned king of England, and therewith all the 

brote ‘right there to dependynge.*'^ — ^Berner’s Froissart, 1525, vol. ii. fol. 

finger] cccxiiii. ^ 

On the afternoon of September 29, 1399, Bolingbroke, Northumber- 
land, William, Abbot of Westminster, and other witnesses, met^ “ in 
the cheefe chamber of the kings lodging,^* at the Tower (ffol, iii. pp. 
503, 504), before whom Bichard, 

[Rol iii 504/1/19.] with glad countenance . . . said openlie 
that he was readie to renounce and resigne all Ms kinglie maiestie 
in maaer and forme as he before had promised. And although he 
had and might sufficientiie haue declared Ms renouncement by the 
reading of an other meane person ; yet, for the more suertie of the 
matter, and for that the said resignation shonld haue Ms full force 
and strength, himselfe therefore read the scroll of resignation, in 
maner and forme as foUoweth. 

By this official document, — which has a remote general likeness to 
his speech in lY, L 204-215, — Bichard absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance, resigned his crown and lordships, renounced the style and 
honours of a king, and acknowledged that he was justly deposed. 

In regard to Bichard’s words (11. 255-257), — 

I haue no Name, no Title, 

No, not that Name was giuen me at the Font, 

But tis vsurpt, — 

the late Bev. W. A. Harrison pointed out {Transactions of the Few 
Shalcspere Society, 1880-82, p. 69*) two passages in Traison, whence it 
appears that Bichard, after his abdication, was styled *<Iehan de 
'l^rdeaulx qui £u nomme Boy Bichart Bengleterre ’’ (71, 72), and 
Ichan de Londres lequel f u nomme Bichart ” (94). After his capture 
the Londoners called him a bastard {Trais., 64) ; and Bolingbroke, 
conversing with the fallen King in the Tower, before the abdication, 
spoke of Bichard^s illegitimacy as a common rumour {Frois., xiv. 219, 
220). We learn from Am, B. IL — B. IV, (237, 238) that Bichard, 
being in danger of death, was hastily baptised by the name of John, 
but afterwards, in compliment to his godfather Richard King of the 
Majorcas,^ confirmatus fait per Episcopum, vocatusque ‘ Eieardus/ 

* ‘‘ Eichard, Eirg of the Majorcas’* (Mapneanm) is unknown in history. 
Richard IL’s godfather was James, titular King of Majbrca.---jPmssc 5 r 4 ^d- 
Buchon (Fanth4on Litt4raire), i 521. This James, son of James IL of 
Majorca, was the third husband of Joanna I., Queen of Naples. 
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I have not found this story anent Bichard^s name in chronicles 
published before 1608, when the Parliament Scene was first printed. 

While he is gazing into the mirror (11. 281-283), Eichard says : 

Was this Pace the Pace 
That euery day, vnder his House-hold Boofe, 

Did keepe ten thousand men ^ 

Holifished speaks thus of the Bing's lavish household expenditure : 

[Hbi iii. 508/i/S.] He kept the greatest port, and mainteined Earding, 
the most plentifull house, that euer any king in England did either 
before his time or since. For there resorted dailie to his court mnoiu 
aboue ten thousand# persons that had meat and drinke there 
allowed them. 

Shakspere has postdated Bichard's committal to the Tower (1. 316). 
According to Holinshed ; 

[Hoi iii. 6OI/2/63.] The next day after his comming to 
London, the king from Westminster was had to the Tower, ^ and 
there committed to safe custodie. 

I know not why Bolingbroke should ‘‘solemnly set downe” his 
coronation on “ Wednesday next " (IL 319, 320). He was crowned on 
Monday, October 13, 1399 ; as appears from Holinshed, who records 
Bolingbroke's coronation on “ saint Edwards daie, and the thirteenth 
of October" ( 5 II/ 1 / 24 ), and says (511/r/7i): “The solempitie of the 
coronation being ended, the morow after being tuesdaie, the parlement 
began againe." 

The first Parliament of Henry lY. entaUed the crown upon him 
and the heirs of his body. Holinshed relates this settlement, and thus 
alludes to the impending plot of the Abbot of Westminster, broached 
at the close of Act IT. 

[Sot iii 514/1/22.] By force of this act king Henrie thought 
himselfe firmelie set on a sure foundation, not needing to feare any 
storme of aduerse fortune. But yet shortlie after he was put in Abbot 
danger to haue beene set besides the seat, by a conspiracie begun 
in the abbat of Westminsters house, which had it not beene ^throned 
hindred, it is doubtfidl whether the new king should haue inioied 


^ According to Mim. (156) Eichard reached London on Saturday, August 
30, 1390, and was taken to the Tower on the following day. Am, M, 

JFl 051) and OU. (208, 209) give September 1 as the date of bis arrival in 
linden, and add that on September 2 he was removed from the palace of 
Westminster, by water, to the Tower. Wiih heatation I accept the dates of 
the monk of Evesham, whose authority concerning the events of Richard’s last 
year deserves great regard, 
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his roialtie, or the old king (now a prisoner) restored to his 
principalitie. 

Act Y. sc. i. — There was no such parting of Richard and Isabelle as is 
here represented. They never met again after Richard left Wii^dsor ; ^ 
not long before he sailed for Ireland. Between the two historical 
events which this scene connects — Richard’s transference to Romfret,^ 
and Isabelle^s return to France — an interval of more than a year elapsed, 
Richard’s captivity in the Tower is ignored. Northumberland enters, 
and thus addresses the deposed King {11. 51, 52) : 

My Lord, the minde of Bullin^brooke is changde ; 

You must to Pomfret, not vnto the Tower. 

Richard was sent to the Tower on or abcAit August 31, 1399 ; 
whence, 

[Richardwas [iToZ. iii. 507/2/64 ] shortlie after his resignation, he was con- 
Leeds. ucicd to the castell of Leeds in Kent, & from thence to Pomfret, 
wiJreto®'' where he departed out of this miserable life (as after you shall 
heare). 

Moreover, Northumberland tells the Queen that she must away 
to France ’’ (1. 54). Bhe was, however, detained by Bolingbroke ; and 
did not, when returning to France, leave London — where this scene is 
laid — until June 28, 1401.^ 

Act Y, see. ii., iii. — The description which York gives of Boling- 
broke’s reception by the Londoners (Y. ii. 7-17) has full warrant from 
the following excerpt, 

[ffol. iii 501 / 2 / 44 .] As for the duke, he was receiued with all 
the ioy and pompe that might be of the Londoners, and was 
3%€Mes lodged in the bishops palace, by Panics church. It was a woonder 

receiuinff ^ 

intoundpn. to scc what great concursse of people, & what number of horsses, 
came to him on the waie as he thus passed the countries, till his 

1 When in the Tower, Richard commanded that the Queen might be sent 
for, to speak to him 1 but Bolingbroke, who was present, pleaded the CouncE^s 
authorify as an excuse for disobedience. — Trais^ 66 ; 217. Richard married 
her in 1396 ; and, at the historic date of Act sc. i,, she was about twelve 
years of age. — Ohrm. M, XT. — M. JK, 129 (Appendix). 

2 Richard was removed from the Tower on the Morrow of SS, Simon and 

Jude (Oct, 29, 1399), soon after midnight.— Am. B, ILS. IK, 313, Oil, 
223. In Tmis. (75 ; 227) the date given for his removal from the Tower is 
October 31, 1399. According to Ann. B, IV, (313) and Oil (223) the 

place of his subsequent imprisonment was then, at least, a state secret ; but 
the writer of Qwon* OUe$ tells us (Men, IV,, 10) that Richard was taken from 
the Tower to Leeds Castle in Kent, and was thence conveyed to Pomfret 
Castle. 

3 Ush, 61 1 X85. Adam of XJsk was an eye-witness of her departure from 
London. 
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comming to London, where (vpon Ms approch to the citie) the 
maior rode foorth to receiue him, and a great number of other 
citizens. Also the cleargie met him with procession , and such ioy 
appear.ed in the countenances of the people, Tttering the same also 
with words, as the like [had] not lightlie beene seene. For in 
euerie towne and village where he passed, children reioised, women 
clapped their hands, and men cried out for ioy. But to speake of 
the great numbers of people that flocked togither in the fields and 
streets of London at Ms comming, I here omit; neither will I 
speake of the presents, welcommings, lauds, and gratifications 
made to Mm by the citizens and communaltie. 

When Bichard was removed from Westminster to the Tower (p. 119 
above), he narrowly escaped an outbreak of hatred far exceeding 
what York noticed (V. ii. 5, 6 ; 27-30) on the day before. 

[Hoi iii. 501/2/66.] Manie euiU disposed persons, assembling 
themselues togither in great numbers, intended to haue met with 
Mm, and to haue taken Mm from such as had the conueieng of 
Mm, that they might haue slaine him. But the maior and aider- 
men gathered to them the worshipful! commoners and graue 
citizens, by whose policie, and not without much adoo, the other 
were reuoked from their euill purpose : . . . 

As York ends with a firm profession of loyalty to Bolingbroke, the 
Duchess of York exclaims: ‘‘Here comes my sonne^ AumerleT^ to 
which the Duke replies (11. 41-43) : 

Aumerle that was j 

But that is lost for being Eichards friend, 

And, Madam, you must call Mm Eutland ^ now : 

By Parliament sitting on November 3, 1399, 

[Hoi iii. 6I3/2/1.] it was finallie enacted, that such as were 
appellants in the last parlement against the duke of Glocester and 
other, should in this wise following be ordred. The dukes of 
Aumarie, Surrie, and Excester, there present, were iudged to loose 


^ Auinerle’s mother was Isabel, daughter of Pedro the Gruel, King of 
Castile and Leon. She died in 1394 .— HbZ. 48 I/ 1/28 (W(d$,, ii. 214 , 215 ), 
York was survived by his second wife, Joan Holland, daughter of Thomas 
Holland, second Earl of Kent. 

® Earl of Rutland was his former title. He was created Duke of Albemarle 
on September 29 , 1397 % on which day the Parliament wherein he appealed 
Gloucester was prorogued,*— 14L 
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their names of dukes, togither with the honors, titles, and dignities 
theremto belonging. 

The historic date of January 4, 1400,i— the day on which York 
detected Aumerle’s treason, — can be given to such portions of scenes ii, 
and iii.. Act V., as have for their subject the discovery of the Abbot’s 
plot. The material for these portions was chiefly furnished" by the 
closing sentence of the third, and the whole of the fourth, paragraph 
quoted below. 

\Hol. iii. 614 / 2 / 10 .] But now to ‘Speak of the conspiraoie, 
which was contriued by the abbat of Westminster as cheefe instru- 
ment thereof. Ye shall vnderstand, that fliis abbat (as it is 
Ball reported) vpon a time heard king Henrie sale, when he was but 
earle of Derbie, and yoong of yeares, that princes had too little 
What and religious men too much. He therfore doubting now, least if 
continued long in the estate, he would remooue the great 
beame that then greened his eies, and pricked his conscience, 
became an instrument to search out the minds of the nobilitie, and 
to bring them to an assemblie and councell, where they might con- 
sult and common togither, how to bring that to effect, which they 
earnestlie wished and desired ; that was, the destruction of king 
Henrie, and the restoring of king Kichard. For there were diuerse 
lords that shewed themselues outwardlie to fauor king Henrie, 
where they secretlie wished & sought his confusion. The abbat, 
after he had felt the minds of sundrie of them, called to his house, 
on a day in the terme time,^ all such lords & other persons which 
he either knew or thought to be as affectioned to king Richard, so 
enuious to the prosperitie of king Henrie ; whose names were ; 
lohn Holland earle of Huntington, late duke of Excester ; Thomas 
Holland earle of Kent, late duke of Surrie; Edward earle of 
Rutland, late duke of Aumarle, sonne to the duke of Yorke ; lohn 
Montacute earle of Salisburie ; Thomas lord Spenser, late earle of 
Glocester j Thomas ® the bishop of Carleill ; sic Thomas Blunt ; and 
Maudelen, a priest, one of king Richards chappell, a man as like 

Biolaid.3 

t Axuaerle went to dine with hia father "le premier Dimenche de Ian” 
[1400] ; and, having seated himself, laid Ihe letter containing evidence of the 
plot on the table. — Trms., 80 ; 233. 

* The conspirators met at the Abbot of Westminster’s chambers, on 
December 17, 1339.— 2kafs„ 77 ; 229. » Jhonww] Mm, H<d. 
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him in stature and proportion in all lineaments of bodie, as ynlike 
in birth, dignitie, and conditions. 

The abbat highlie feasted these lords, his speciall freends, and, 
when they had well dined, they withdrew into a secret chamber, 
where tjiey sat downe in councell, and, after much talke & con- 
ference had about the bringing of their purpose to passe concerning 
the destruction of king Henrie, at length by the aduise of the earle 
of Huntington it was deuised, that they should take vpon them a 
solemne iusts to be enterprised betweene him and 20 on his part, 

& the earle of Salisbtftie and 20 with him, at Oxford ; to the which 
triumph K Henrie should be desired, &, when he should be most soTingbroke 
busilie marking the martiall pastime, he suddenlie should be slaine Sam,*and 
and destroied, and so by that means king Richard, who as yet 
lined, might be restored to libertie, and haue his former estate & 
dignitie. It was further appointed, who should assemble the 
people ; the number and persons which should accomplish and put 
in execution their deuised enterprise. Hervpon was an indenture 
sextipartite made, sealed with their scales, and signed with their 
hands, in the which each stood boimd to other, to do their whole 
indeuour for the accomplishing of their purposed exploit. More- 
ouer, they sware on the holie euangelists to be true and secret each 
to other, euen to the houre and point of death. 

When all things were thus appointed, the earle of Huntington 
came to the king vnto Windsore, eamestlie requiring him, that he 
would vouchsafe to be at Oxenford on the dale appointed of their »« «**««*«• 
instes; both to behold the same, and to be the discouerer and 
indifferent iudge (if anie ambiguitie should rise) of their couragious 
acts and dooings. The king, being [p. 616] thus instantlie required of 
his brother in law,’- and nothing lesse imagining than that which 
was pretended, gentlie granted to fulfill his request. Wliich thing 
obteined, all the lords of the conspiraeie departed home to their 
houses as they noised it, to set armorers on worke about the 
trimming of their armour against the iusts, and to prepare all 
other fnmitrae and things readie, as to such an high & solemne 

1 « Our trasty brother in law " (jB&h. JX, V. iii. 137), John Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, married Elizabeth, aster german of Bohngbioke. 
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triumph apperteined. The earle of Huutington came to his house 
and raised men on euerie side, and prepared horsse and harnesse 
for his compassed purpose ; and, when he had all things readie, he 
departed towards Oxenford, and, at his comming thither, h4 found 
all his mates and confederates there, well appointed fer their 
purpose, except the earle of Rutland, by whose follie their practised 
conspiracie was brought to light and disclosed to king Henrie. 
For this earle of Rutland, departing Before from Westminster to 
see his father the duke of Yorke, as he sat at dinner, had his 
counterpane of the indenture of the confederacie in his bosome. 

The father, espiengit, would needs see what it was; and, though 
the sonne humhlie denied to shew it, the father, being more earnest 
to see it, by force tooke it out of his bosome ; and perceiuing the 
contents therof, in a great rage caused his horsses to he sadled out 
of hand, and spitefullie reproouing his sonne of treason, for whome 
he was become suertie and mainpernour for his good ahearing in 
open parlement,^ he incontinentlie mounted on horssehacke to ride 
towards Windsore to the king, to declare Tnto him the malicious 
intent of his complices. The earle of Rutland, seeing in what 
danger he stood, tooke his horsse,* and rode another waie to 
Windsore in post, so that he got thither before his father, and, 
when he was alighted at the castell gate, he caused the gates to be 
shut, saieng that he must needs deliuer the keies to the king. 
When he came before tbe kings presence, he kneeled downe on his 
knees, beseeching him of mercie and forginenesse, and, declaring 
the whole matter vnto him in order as euerie thing had passed, 
ohteined pardon. Therewith came his father, and, being let in, 
deliuered the indentmfe, which he had taken from his sonne, wnto 
the king, who thereby perceitung Ms sonnes words to be true, 
changed Ms purpose for Ms going to Oxenford. 

Act Y. see. IT. and t. — S cene iv., Act V., and the latter part * 

1 Cp. Hkh. II., V. ii. 44, 45. 

® Shakspere has made Aumerle take York’s horse ; for, according to all the 
tests of JSieh. II., V- ii. Ill, the Duchess exelauns : “After, Aumerle I mount 
the TDon hk horse.” 

s What a groom, who had once served Eichard, says ahout “ Eoane Bar. 
bane ” (11. 76-80),‘'tod the fallen King’s comment thereon (IL 84-86), may 
possibly have Iw su^ested to Shakspere by a story of a greyhound named 
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95-117) of the next scene, faithfully represent one of the several 
accounts of Richard’s death. 

\Hol. iii. 517/1/7.] One writer,^ which seemeth to haue great 
knowla,dge of king Richards dooings, saith, that king Henrie, 
sitting, on a daie at his table, sore sighing, said: “Haue I no ^Swh.ch 
“ faithfull freend which will deliuer me of him, whose life will be Boh^mte 
“my death, and whose death will be the preseruation of my life?” 

This saieng was much noted of them which were present, and 
especiallie of one called sir Piers of Exton. This knight incontin- 
entlie departed fronS the court, with eight strong persons in his 


Mathe ; thotigli the dog’s abandonment of bis old master was deliberately cruel, 
while Barbary was, as Bicbard admits, “created to be awed by man,” and 
“borne to beare.” 

tBorner’s And, as it was enformed me, kynge Richarde had a grayhounde [Richard had 

Froissartf called Mathe, who alwayes wayted vpon the kynge, and wolde a greyhound 

if' knowe no man els. Bor, whansouer the kyng dyde ryde, he that who 
foi. cccixii*.! kept the grayhounde dyde lette hym lose, and he wolde streight would' 
rynne to the kynge and fawne vpon hym, and leape with his 
fore fete vpon the kynges shulders. And as the kynge the erle ® ® ^ 
of Derby talked togyder in the courte [of Flint Castle], the [At Flint 
grayhounde, who was wont to lepe vpon the kyng, left the kynge Castle, 

& came to the erle of Derby, duke of Lancastre, and made to 
hym the same frendly countmaunce & chere as he was wonte and fawned 
to do to the kyng. The duke, who knewe nat the grayhounde, w 
demaunded of the kyng what the grayhounde wolde do. “ Cosyn " 
quod the kyng, “it is a gret good token to you, and an yuyil 
“sygne to me.” “Sir, howe knowe you thatr’ quod the duke, 

“1 knowe it well,” quod the kyng; “The grayhounde maketh omen that 
“you chere this da.y as kynge of Inglande: (as ye shalbe, and I Boimgiwolce 
“shalbe deposed:) the grayhounde hath this knowledge natur- Sngof 
“ally, therfore take hym to you; he wyll folowe you S forsake England.] 
“me.” The duke vnderstode well those wordes, and cherisshed [Mathe 
the grayhounde, who wolde neuer after folowe kyng Bicbarde, 
but lolowed the duke of Lancastre. Lctaj.] 

Ush says (39, 40 ; 165) that the dog once belonged to Thomas Holland Earl of 
Kent, on whose death it came to Richard, whom it had never before seen. 

After leaving Richard it went to Slixew’sbury, and there Ush saw it fawn upon 
Henry. 

1 The writer, I suppose, of Tmis. (93-96 ; 248-250). Mol had a MS. of 
Trais.y which he cites as “The French pamphlet” (see p. 82, note 1, above). 

But Mr. Williams pointed out (iTmfa., L, note 8) that a MS. of Froissart’s 
fourth book (No. 8823 Regius, Bibliotbequedu Roi) has m addition containing 
the familiar story of Richard's murder by Ixton, the writer of which addition 
says that he was informed of its truth “par liomme digne de foy, nomm^ 

Croton^*, The only important difference between MoV$ version, and the 
original stey as narrated by Creton and the wo’iter of fmw, k that, according 
to the latter authoritjes, Bolingbroke expressly ordered Bxton to slay Eiebard ; 
the aside which gave Exton hm cue {“ Haue i no . . . . of my life ”) ^irst occur- 
ringt I believe^ m (20), whose account of Richard's^ murder agrees in 
other particulars with what JSW; retos. 
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companie, and came to Pomfret, commanding the esquier, that was 
accustomed to sew^ and take the assaie before king Richard, to doo 
so no more, saieng : ‘^Let him eat now, for he shall not long eat.” 
King Richard sat downe to dinner, and was serued i^ithont 
courtesie or assaie; whereypon, much maruelling at the « sudden 
change, he demanded of the esquier whie he did not his dutie : 
“Sir” (said he) “I am otherwise commanded by sir Piers of 
“Exton, which is newlie come from^'K. Henrie.” When king 
Richard heard that word, he tooke the kerning knife in his hand, 
and strake the esquier on the head, saieng: “The diuell take 
“ Henrie of Lancaster and thee togither ! ” ‘ And with that word, 
sir Piers entred the chamber, well armed, with eight tall men 
likewise armed, euerie of them hauing a bill in his hand. 

King Richard, perceiuing this, put the table from him, &, steping 
to the formost man, wrung the bill out of his hands, & so yaliantlie 
defended himselfe, that he slue foure of those that thus came to 
assaile him. Sir Piers, being half dismaied herewith, lept into the 
chaire where king Richard was woont to sit, while the other foure 
persons fought with Mm, and chased him about the chamber. 
And in conclusion, as king Richard trauersed his ground, from one 
side of the chamber to an other, & comming by the chaire, where 
sir Piers stood, he was felled with a stroke of a pollax which sir 
Piers gaue him ypon the head, and therewith rid him out of life ; ^ 
without giuing him respit once to call to God for mercie of his 
passed offenses. It is said, that sir Piers of Exton, after he had 
thus slaine him, wept right bitterlie, as one striken with the 
pricke of a giltie conscience, for murthering him, whome he had so 
long time obeied as king. 


Act V, sc, yi.-— This scene is postdated, for the revolt was sup- 
pressed before Richard’s death. When sc. vi. opens, “the latest 
newes ” wHch Bolingbroke has heard is that the rebels have burnt 


^ sew . . , assaie” «=* serve and remove the dishes, and taste the food in 
them. 

^ February 14^ 14 ^, is the usually accepted date of Eichard’s death (see 
lao) ; hut, on January 20, 1400, Cliarles TI, referred to him as Bichard 
kte Eing of England, whom God pardorL*— viii. 124. (i 114, 

116) cites documentary evidence from which he infers that Erchard was 
murdered about the middle of January, 1400. 
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Cirencester; but whether they had been *^tane or slaine” was un- 
loaown. As Holinshed’s account of the rebellion was not dramatized, 
an epitome of the chief facts recorded by contemporary chroniclers 
will suffice. The rebel lords marched to Windsor, hoping to sur- 
prise Penry. Warned in time, he fled by night (Jan. 4-5) to 
London, and raised forces to oppose them. The rebels retreated, and 
arrived •at Cirencester on January 6. At midnight, the townsmen 
attacked them in their lodgings, and, after a struggle which lasted for 
many hours, obliged them to surrender. The lords were then confined 
in the abbey. About vespers a chaplain attached to them set fire to 
some houses in Cirencester, in order that the prisoners might escape 
while the townsmen were extinguishing the flames. But the men of 
Cirencester, paying no»heed to the fire, brought the rebels out of the 
abbey, and beheaded the Earls of Salisbury and Kent about sunset, on 
January 7, UOO.— Usk 40, 41; 156. Tratsm, 80-82; 233-235. 
Ann. B, IL-^E. IK, 323-326. 

Holinshed^s narration of what befell the other conspirators should 
be compared with 11. 7-29. 


[JEol. iii. 516/2/1 6.] The lord* Hugh Spenser,^ otherwise called * Thoma 

SpsnscT 

earle of Glocester, as he would haue fled into Wales, was taken 
and carried to Bristow, where (according to the earnest desires of 
the commons) he was beheaded. . . . Manie other that were ppen^er 

' ^ beheaded.] 

priuie to this conspiracie, were taken, and put to death, some at sao. 
Oxford, as sir Tliomas Blunt, sir Benet Cilie, knight, . . . hut sir 
Leonard Brokas, and [others] . . . , were drawne, hanged, and 
beheaded at London. There were nineteene in all executed in 


one place and other, and the heads of the cheefe conspirators were 
set on polles ouer London bridge, to the terror of others. Shortlie 
after, the abbat of Westminster, in whose house the conspiracie 
was begun, (as is said,) gooing hetweene his monasterie & mansion, sndgfti 
for thought fell into a sudden palsie, and shortlie after, without 
speech, ended his life.® The bishop of Carleill was impeached, and «“««• 
condemned of the same conspiracie ; but the king, of his merciful! 


^ Qq. I, 2, 3, 4, read : ‘‘The lieades of Ogcford, Salisbury, Blunt and Kent*' 
(V. vi SI Fi has; ‘*The beads of Salsbury, Spencer, Blunt, and Kent.^’ As 
Aubrey m Yere, Earl of Oxford, bad no sb^e in the rebellion, tbe reading of 
Ft Bhotdd be preferred. 

* William Oolehester, Abbot of Westminster, was a prisoner in tbe Castle 
of Beigate on January 25, 1400.-— Ckua; 1 H. IT. pars i m. 19 (0. B.). He 
must have soon regained bis freedom.— -Am M. JK, 330 ; and Okm, 

1 H. IT. pans ii m* 6 (0. B.). He was probably tbe William Abbot of West^ 
minster present at Hsa in 1408, — Mart^ne’s ii 

1395 0. According to Bigdaje 1817-30, i 275, 276) Colchester 

was Abbot of Westminster tmtfl bine date in October, 1420. 
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clemencie, pardoned him of that offense ; although he died shortlie 
after/ more through feare than force of sicknesse, as some haue 
written. 

The excerpt quoted above (pp. 125, 126) contains all that H&linshed 
has recorded touching Exton. From the subjoined description of 
Bichard’s funeral, it appears that Bolingbroke paid as much respect to 
the late King’s memory as may warrant the closing lines of this scene. 

[Hoi iii. 517/1/49] After he was thus dead, his bodie was 
imbalmed, and seered, and couered with lead, all sane the face, to 
the intent that all men might see him, and -perceiue that he was 
departed this life : for as the corps was conueied from Pomfret to 
London, in all the townes and places where those that had the 
conueiance of it did staie with it all night, they caused dirige to be 
soong in the euening, and masse of Bequiem in the morning ; and 
as well after the one seruice as the other, his face discouered, was 
shewed to all that coueted to behold it. 

Thus was the corps first brought to the Tower, and after 
through the citie, to the cathedrall church of saint Paule, bare 
faced ; where it laie three daies togither, that all men might behold 
it. There was a solemne obsequie doone for him, both at Paules, 
and after at Westminster, at which time, both at dirige ouernight, 
and in the morning at the masse of Bequiem, the king and the 
citizens of London were present. When the same was ended, the 
corps was commanded to be had vnto Langlie, there to be buried 
in the church of the friers preachers. 

The following excerpts bear upon the characters of Bichard II., 
Edmund Duke of York, and Sir J* ohn Bushy. 

In summing up the general aspect of society in Bichard’s time, 
Holinshed says, with regard to the Eng ; 

[Hoi iii 507/2/68.3 He was seemelie of shape and fauor, & of 
nature good inough, if the wickednesse & naughtie demeanor of 
such as were about him had not altered it. 

His chance Terelie was greatlie infortunate, which fell into such 
calamitie, that he tooke it for the best waie he could deuise to 
renounce his Idngdome, for the which mortall men are accustomed 

i He lived several years after this time. See WyUe (i 109j 110) for an 
account of Carlisle’s fortunes subsequent to the rebellion. 
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to hazard [p. 508] all they haue to atteine therevnto. But such mis- 
fortune (or the like) oftentimes falleth vnto those princes, which, 
when they are aloft, cast no doubt for perils that male follow. cHewas ^ 
He was\ prodigall, ambitious, and much giuen to the pleasure 
of the bodie. . . . 

[Hoi iii. 5 O 8 / 1 / 32 .] Furthermore, there reigned abundantlie 
the filthie sinne of leaclierie and fornication, with abhominable 
adulterie, speciallie in the king.^ 

York, says Holinshed, 

[Eol iii. 464/2/49.] being verelie a man of a gentle nature, 
wished that the state of the common-wealth might haue beene 
redressed without losse of any mans life, or other cruell dealing. 

He 

[Hoi iii. 485/2/25.] was a man rather coueting to Hue in 
pleasure, than to deale with much businesse, and the weightie ambitious] 
affaires of the realme.^ 


When John of Gaunt married Katharine Swinford, the Duke of 
Gloucester, 


[Hoi iii. 486/1/20.] being a man of an high mind and stout 
stomach, misliked his brothers matching so meanlie, but the duke 
of Yorke bare it well inough* Satcil*] 


The Speaker of the Great Parliament ” (September, 1397) was 

[Hoi iii, 490 / 2 / 28 ,] sir lohn Bushie, a knight of Lincolneshire, 
accompted to be an exceeding cruell man, ambitious, and couetous 
beyond measure. 


While discharging the office of Speaker at this Parliament, 


- 1 Bolingbroke charges Bushy and Greene with tempting Richard to commit 
this sin (IlL i 11-15). 

2 Mardyng thus describes him (340, 341) : 

. , . Edmonde hyght of Langley of good chere, 

Glad and mery and of his owne ay iyued, 

Without wronge, as chromdes haue breiied. 

When all the lordes to councell and parlyameat 
Went, he woide to hunte and also to hawefiyng, 

All gentyll disporte as to a lorde appent. 

He irsed aye, and to the pore supportyng , 

Where m^t he was in any place mdyng, 

Without suppiyse, or any exjtorcyon 
Of theporayfo, orany opp:^syon* 
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[Hol. iii 490/2/57-] Sir lohn Bushie, in all Ms talke, when he 
proponed any matter vnto the king, did not attribute to him titles 
of honour, due and accustomed ; but inuented vnused termes, and 
such strange names as were rather agreeable to tbs' diuine 
immM maiestie of God, than to any earthlie potentate. The prince, 
being desirous inough of all honour, and more ambitious than was 

Busliy liked . . , n «■! . t i i i 

by Eichard]. requisite, Seemed to like well of his speech, and gaue good eare to 
his talke. 

Richard was very unfortunate in his choice ^of favourites, for 

\Eol. iii. 492/2/72.] such as were cheefe of his councell were 
. [The com- esteemed of the commons to be the woorst creatures that might 
IV- ^^3] *1^® dukes of Aumarle, Norfolke, and Excester, the 
earle of Wiltshire, sir lohn Bushie, sir William Bagot, and sir 
Henrie ^ Greene : which three last remembred were knights of the 
B^X’and Bath, against whom the commons vndoubtedlie bare great and 


VI. FIEST PABT OF KINO HENET THE FOUETH. 

Act I* sc. i. — A more precise date than the year 1402 2 cannot be 
assigned to the opening scene in The Historie of Henry the fourth ; ^ 
because, though but ‘‘yesternight^* (1. 36} a post had brought tidings 
of Sir Edmund Mortimer*s capture by Glendower, on June 22, 1402,^ 
Sir Walter Blunt has since arrived with news of the Scots* defeat at 
Homildon (11. 67-73); which happened on September 14, 1402.^ The 
last historic event of the play is the battle of Shrewsbury ; fought on 
July 21, 1403.® 

Of Mortimer’s capture Holinshed gives the following account ; 

[Hol iii 620/1/64.] Owen Glendouer, according to his accus- 
tomed manner, robbing and spoiling within the English borders, 
caused all the forces of the shire of Hereford to assemble togither 
against them, vnder the conduct of Edmund Mortimer, earle of 


^ jETetm'e] fkomm Hcd, 

2 For an excerpt relating to the proposed crusade, of which Henry speaks 
in this sceibe (11 18-20), see p. 159 below. 

« I quote the text of Qi (1698). 

« 174 76 ; 200, ^ Ott, 238. e 80 1 206. 
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March.^ But, comming to trie the matter by battell, whether by 
treason or otherwise, so it fortuned, that the English power was 
discomfited, the earle taken prisoner, and aboue a thousand of his 
people Blaine in the place. The shamefull villanie ^ vsed by the 
Welshwomen towards the dead carcasses, was such as honest 
eares would be ashamed to heare, and continent toongs to speake 
thereof. The dead bodies might not be buried, without great 
summes of monie giuen for libertie to conueie them awaie. 

A Scottish army having been defeated on June 22, 1402,^ while 
returning from a border foray, 

\Hol iii. 520/2/40.] Archembald, earle Dowglas,sore displeased 
in his mind for this ouerthrow, procured a commission to inuade 
England, and that to his cost, as ye may likewise read in the 
Scotish histories. For, at a place called Homildon, they were so 
fiercelie assailed by the Englishmen, vnder the leading of the lord 
Persie, surnamed Henrie Hotspur,^ and George earle of March,® that 
with violence of the English shot they were quite vanquished and 


1 In 1402, Edmund Mortimer, fifth Earl of March, being a minor, was 
Henry’s ward. — Usfe, 21 ; 127. Glendower’s prisoner was Sir Edmund Mor- 
timer, brother to Boger Mortimer, fourth Earl 01 March (see p. 134, note 4, below), 
and uncle to tbe fifth Earl. MoVs mistake misled Shakspere (1 Men. IF., 
I. iii, 84). On December 13, 1402, Sir Edmund Mortimer wrote to his tenants, 
informing them that he had joined in a quarrel raised by Owen Glendower, 
**of which the object is, if King Richard be alive, to restore him to his Crown, 
and if not, that my honoured nephew, who is the right heir to the said Crown, 
shall be King of England (la quelle est tielle, qe si le Roy Richard soit en vie 
de luy restorer a sa coronne, et sinoun qe mon honors Neuewe q’est droit heir 
al dit coronne seroit Roy d’Engleterre).”-— II. i. 24. 

^ I shall imitate Shakbpere’s reticence (1. i. 43-46) in regard to the Welsh- 
women’s villanie.” Mot (528/1/36-48) gives full details. 

5 Md, 520/2/34. They were aefeated at Nisbet, Roxburghshire. “ Nesbit- 
more in Marchia.” — Fordim, ii. 433. Mot does not mention the date of 
Mortimer’s capture, which, as the reader will perceive, coincides with the 
overthrow of the Scots in the summer of 1402. If it were possible that Shak- 
spere could have known the former date, we might conjecture that he rolled 
into one the defeats at Nisbet and Homildon, in order that the post bringing 
tidings of Glendower’s victory should reach London about the same time as Sir 
Walter Blunt arrived with the consoling news of Scottish disaster. 

* The Earl of Northumberland had two sons, “ the one named Henrie, and 
the other Eafe ; verie forward and lustie gentlemen. This Henrie, being the 
elder, was surnamed, for his often pricking, Henrie Hotspur, as one that 
seldom® times rested, if there were anie seruice to be doone abroad.”^— 

M. 8, 240/1/30. According to (i 278/2) Northumberland had three sons, 

named Henry, Tliomas, and Balph. 

® Bhakspere''s *^Lora Mortimer of Seotlmid*^ (I Mm IK, HI. ii. 164)* See 
p* 142 below* 
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put to flight, on the Eood daie in haruest, with a great slaughter 
made by the Englishmen. . . . There were slaine , . . three and 
twentie knights, besides ten thousand of the commons ; and of 
prisoners among other were these : Mordacke earle of Fife, son to 
the gouernour, Arehembald earle Dowglas,^ (which in the fight lost 
one of his eies,) Thomas erle of Murrey, George ^ earle of Angus, 
and (as some writers haue) the earles of Atholl & Menteith ; ^ with 
fine hundred other of meaner degrees.*^ 

I supplement my last excerpt by quoting frji>m Holmshed^s Historie 
of Scotland another account of the battle of Homildon. 

\Hol. ii. E. S. 254/1/57.] Arehembald, earle of Dowglasse, sore 
displeased, and woonderfullie wroth in his mind for this ouerthrow 
[at Nisbet], got commission to inuade England with an armie of 
ten thousand men ; and, hauing the same once readie with all things 
necessarie for his voiage, he set forward, and entering into England, 
burnt and harried the countrie, not staieng till he came as farre as 
Newcastell. In this armie there was with the Dowglasse, Murdocke 
(eldest sonne to duke Eobert) earle of Fife, Thomas erle of Murrey, 
George earle of Angus ; with manie other lords and nobles of 
Scotland. At the last, when they were returning homewards with 
a preie of infinit goods and riches, Henrie Hotspur, and George 
earle of March, with a great power of men, met them, and assailed 


1 In the original test of Eol. (ed. 2 ) this sentence stands thus : “ Mordacke 
earle of Fife, son to the gouernour Arehembald earle Dowglas ” ; and in the 
1 st ed. of Eol. also the words gouernour Archemhalde are unpunctuated. 
The corresponding lines (TO-IS) of 1 Em. IF. (ed. 1 ), 1. 1 are: 

. of prisoners, Hotspur tooke 
Mordake [the] Earle of Fife, and eldest sonne 
To beaten Douglas 

and subsequent editions have the same reading, feteevens believed (Far. Sh. 
xvi. 187 ) that the omission of a comma after gouernour misled Sbakspere ; 
because the ** gouernour,” or Regent, of Scotland was Robert Steward, Duke of 
Albany, whose eldest son was “^Mordacke earle of Fife/’ But, as in the play 
Murdach Steward is called ** MM sonne, it would seem that Shakspere idaust 
have known one or both of the excerpts relating to the battle of Homildon, 
which I quote from Holinshed’s Eistorie of ScoUmd. 

^ Edfa slip has misled Shdespere (cp. I. i. 73 ). Menteith ” was another 
title of Murdoch Steward, who, in Bol (ii. H, B. is called ** Mordo 

Steward earle of Fife and Menteith ” ; a description confirmed by Eat ii. Sm 8 , 
262/2/54, and M. S. 419/1/32. 
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them BO with such incessant shot of arrowes, that where the earle Thtsmtt, 
of Dowglas with his armie had the aduantage of an hill, called 
Homildon, he was constreined to forsake the same ; and, comming 
downe ^pon the Englishmen, was neuerthelesse put to the woorsse, 
the most part of his people being either taken or slaine. . . , 

Archembald earle of Dowglas, Murdocke Steward, eldest sonne Prisoners 

tahm, 

to duke Robert the gouernour, George erle of Angus, . . • 

■with the most part of ali the barons of Fife and Louthian, 
were taken prisoners. This battell was fought on the Rood 
day in haruest, in the yeere 1403 [1402], ypon a Tuesday. 

Act I. sc. iii. — ^This scene and 11, 91-99, sc. i Act I., are illustrated 
by my nest excerpts. 

[jffbZ. iii. 521/1/1. 1.] Hcnrie, earle of Korihumbcrland, with tNorthum-^ 
his brother Thomas, earle of Worcester, and his sonne the lord Hotspur 

were 

Henrie Persie, surnamed Hotspur, which were to king Henrie, in 
the beginning of his reigne, both t«ithfull freends, and earnest 
aiders, began now to enuie his wealth and felicitie ; and especiallie wereSea 
they were greened, bicause the king demanded of the earle and 
his sonne such Scotish prisoners as were taken at Homeldon and 
Nesbit : for, of all the captiues which were taken in the conflicts 'leiivored.i 
foughten in those two places, there was deliuered to the kings 
possession onelie Mordake earle of Fife, the duke of Albanies 
sonne ; though the king did diners and sundrie times require 
deliuerance of the residue, and that with great threatnings: 
wherewith the Persies being sore offended, (for that they claimed 
them as their owne proper prisoners, and their peculiar preies,) by 
the counsel! of the lord Thomas Persie, earle of Worcester, whose tworoe^ a 
^studie was euer (as some write) to procure malice, and set tilings 
in a broilc, came to the king ynto Windsore, (vpon a purpose to 
prooue him,) and there required of him, that either by ransome or 
otherwise, he would cause to he deliuered out of prison Edmund 
Mortimer earle of March, their cousiae germane/ whom (as they 

^ Henry and Hotspur were eonaiiis, Henry’s grandfetlier, Henry Flanta* 

f enet Duke of Laneaaler, being brother german to Mary, Hotour's grandmother. 

^erhaps MulU (BqVs authority) allnded to the common descent of the two 
Percies, and Edmund hfth E^l of Jfcrch, fmm Henry HE 
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reported) Owen Glendouer kept in filthie prison, shakled with 
irons ; onelie for that he tooke his part, and was to him faithfull 
and true. 

The began not a little to muse at this request, aad not 
without cause : for in deed it touched him somewhat nepre, sith 
this Edmund was sonne to Roger earle of March, sonne to the 
ladie Philip, daughter of Lionell duke of Clarence, the third sonne 
of king Edward the third ; which Edmtmd, at king Richards going 
into Ireland, was proclamed heire apparant to the crowne and 
realme ; ^ whose aunt, called Elianor,^ the lorS Henrie Persie had 
married ; and therefore king Henrie could not well beare,® that 
anie man should be earnest about the aduancement of that linage. 
The king, when he had studied on the matter, made answer, that 
the earle of March was not taken prisoner for his cause, nor in his 
seruice, but willinglie suffered himselfe to be taken, bicause he would 
not withstand the attempts of Owen Glendouer, and his complices ; 
& therefore he would neither ransome him, nor releeue him.* 

The Persies with this answer and fraudulent excuse were not a 
little fumed, insomuch that Henrie Hotspur said openlie ; “Behold, 
“the heire of the relme is robbed of his right, and yet the robber 
“ with his owne will not redeeme him 1 ” ® So in this furie the 


^ JSoL has, I believe, copied a mistake of Halle (27). On August 6, 1385, 
Parliament recognized Edmund’s father — Roger fourth Earl of March — as 
heir-presumptive to the crown. — iii. 361. 

2 Elizabeth. — Bymer, viii. 334. She was the sister of Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, and the wife of Hotspur. — Hiilog., iii. 396, 

3 hea/re} heare Hoi. edd. 1, 2. 

* In the last article of their “quarell” the Percies, addressing Henry IV., 
said that <‘Edmundus Mortymere, frater B<^eri Mortymere nuper comitis 
Marchie efc TJltonie, Mt captus per Owinum Glendoxe in mortali hello cam- 
pestri, et in prisona ae vinculis ferreis adhuc crudeiiter tentus, in causa tua, 
quern tu proaamasti captum ex dolo, et noluisti pati deliberacionem suam per 
se nec per nos consanguineos sues et amicos.” — HardyngyZ^Z, Cp. p. 131, 
n. 1, above, where a letter is quoted in which Edmund Mortimer speaks of his 
nephew. As to Roger, fourth Earl of March, and father of Edmund, fifth 
Earl, seep, 89, n, 1, above. Halle's version of this article (30) has Edmond 
Mortimer earle of Marche and Ulster,’’ to represent Edmundus Mortymere, 
frater Rogeri Mortymere nuper comitis • , , Ultonie,*’ 

^ We learn from Muhg* (iii. 395, 396) that, in 1403, Hotspur desired Henry 
IV. to ransom Sir Edmund Mortimer. An altercation ensued, and the 
drew his dagger ^**Hon Me,’ dixit Henricus [Percy], <sed in campo.’ Et 
reeesdit.’’ This open quarrel can hardly be assigned to an earlier date than 
June, for on June 26, 1403, Northumberland wrote a friendly letter to Henry- 

Proc. Pm. €b. i. 204, 
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Persies departed, minding nothing more than to depose king Henrie 
from the high type of his roialtie, and to place in his seat their 
cousine Edmimd earle of March, -whom they did not onelie deliuer ^ 

out of c^ptiuitie, but also (to the high displeasure of king Henrie) 
entered in league with the foresaid Owen Glendouer. . . . oimomer. 

Bang Henrie, not knowing of [p. 622] this new confederacie, 
and nothing lesse minding than that which after happened, 
gathered a great armie to go againe into Wales ; whereof the earle 
of Northumberland and his sonne were advertised by the earle of 
Worcester, and with iiU diligence raised all the power they could ne Persia 
make, and sent to the Scots, which before were taken prisoners at 
Homeldon, for aid of men : promising to the earle of Dowglas the 
towne of Berwike, and a part of Northumberland, and, to other 
Scotish lords, great lordships and seigniories, if they obteined the 
vpper hand. The Scots, in hope of gaine, and desirous to be 
reuenged of their old greefes, came to the earle with a great 
companie well appointed. 

The Persies, to make their part seeme good, deuised certeine 
articles, by the aduise of Richard Scroope, archbishop of Yorke, 
brother ^ to the lord Scroope, whome king Henrie had caused to compiracu 
be beheaded at Bristow. 

The Chronicles contain this notice of the marriage of Sir Edmund 
Mortimer ; whom Shakspere, misled by Holinshed, makes Henry call 
** that Earle of March” (1. iii, 84) ; 

\Soh iii 521/1/21,] Edmund Mortimer, carle of March, 
prisoner with Owen Glendouer, whether for irkesomnesse of cruell 
captiuitie, or feare of death, or for what other cause, it is vncerteine, 
agreed to take part with Owen against the king of England ; and 
iooke to wife the daughter of the said Owen.^ olenVa*. 

Believing that Glendower's prisoner was Edmund Earl of March, 
Holinshed thus comments upon Henry*s unmllingness to ransom a 
dangerous rival (Op. 1 Hen» /F., I. iii 158, 159) ; 

{Mol iii 520/2/5.3 The king w^as not hastie to purchase the 

^ ** brother ” should be ** cousin.'* See pedigree of Scrope in WyKe^ if. 197. 

^ **Eodem anno [1402] Dominm Edmundus Mortimer, . . . circa festom 
S. imdme Apostoli £Hov. 30], filiam prsedicti Owyai Glyndore desponsavit 
maxima cum solemnitate, ^ (sicut vulgariter dicitur) comwsue est totaliter ad 
Wallicoa«--Jrm, m ^ 
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deliuerance of the earle March, bicause his title to the crowne was 
well inough knowen, and therefore suffered him to remaine in 
miserable prison ; wishing both the said earle, and all other of his 
linage, out of this life, with God and his saincts in heauen„.so they 
had beene out of the waie, for then all had beene well inough as 
he thought. 

Act II. sc. iii. — The Lord, whose temporizing letter roused Hot- 
spur’s scorn (II. iii. 1-38), was, no doubt, one of the “ noblemen ** or 
« states of the realme to whom the Percies’ articles were submitted. 

[ffoL iii. 522/1/19.] These articles being shewed to diuerse 
noblemen, and other states of the realme, mooned them to fauour 
their purpose, in so much that manie of them did not onelie 
promise to the Persies aid and succour by words, but also by their 
writings and scales^ confirmed the same. Howbeit, when the 
matter came to triall, the most part of the confederates abandoned 
them, and at the daie of the conflict left them alone. Thus, after 
that the conspirators had discouered themselues, the lord Henrie 
Persie, desirous to proceed in the enterprise, vpon trust to be 
assisted by Owen Glendouer, the earle of March [i, e. Sir Edmund 
Mortimer], & other, assembled an armie of men of armes and 
archers foorth of Cheshire and Wales. 

Act II. sc. It. — ^The Prince of Wales was at a tavern in Eastcheap 
when PalstafE — ^reporting to him the news of the rebellion, brought by 
a nobleman of the Court — ^says: ‘‘Worcester is stolne away to night ” 
(1. 392). We learn from Holinshed that, as soon as Hotspur had ’made 
the first move, by assembling “ an armie of men of armes and archers,” 

lEol. iii. 522/1/32.] his vncle Thomas Persie, earle of 
Worcester, that had the gouernement of the prince of Wales, 
who aa then laie at London, in secret manner conueied^ himselfe 

^ ffardyng tells us (351, prose addition ; 361) that he saw the sealed letters 
by which these noblemen bound themselves to Join the Percies’ revolt. The 
Lord, whose letter is read in II. iii, was “ well contented to bee ” at the 
gatheiing-place, “in respect of the lone’’ he here the Percies’ house, but what 
followed was a tacit refusal of help. 

3 “the jmnee , - * manner conueied.” I have altered the punctuation 
heaB by placing a comma after London,” and removing a comma which stood 
after “ manner,” MoVs punctuation— which is the same in both editions of 
Ms Chronicles — ^might lead one to infer that the Prince had come to town to 
enjoy himself clandestinely, and Shakspere perhaps so understood the seni^nce. 
Ck>mparison with OU, (240) shows that the words “ in secret manner” apply to 
Worcester* . ^ . 
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out of the princes house ; and comming to Stafford (where he 
met his nephue) they increased their power by all waies and 
meanes they could deuise. 

Act' III. sc. i. — ^Tbe first scene of Act HE. is laid at the Archdeacon 
of Bangor’s house, where Hotspur, Mortimer, and Glendower have met 
to partition between them King Henry’s realm. Before going to 
business, Hotspur and Glendower talk of certain portents attending 
the latter’s nativity (11. 18-40). I do not find in Holinshed any birth 
recorded which was marked by such signs, but it is possible that a 
horrible prodigy associated with Mortimer’s entrance into the world 
set Shakspere’s imagir,ation working to devise marvels suited to the 
fairer fortunes of the Welsh prince. 

\EoL iii. 521/1/27.] Strange wonders happened (as men 
reported) at the natiuitie of this man, for, the same night he was 
borne, all his fathers horsses in the stable were found to stand in 
blond vp to the bellies.^ 

Malone conjectured that Shakspere transferred to the time of 
Glendower’s birth a portent recorded in the ensuing excerpt : 

\Eol, iii. 6I9/2/59.] In the moneth of March [ 1402 ] appeared 
a biasing starre, first betweene the east part of the firmament and 
the north, flashing foorth fire and flames round about it, and, 
lastlie, shooting foorth fierie beams towards the north ; foreshowing 
(as was thought) the great effusion of blond that followed, about 
the parts of Wales and Northumberland. For much about the 
same time, Owen Glendouer (with his Welshmen) fought with the 
lord Greie of Euthen, comming foorth to defend his possessions, 
which the same Owen wasted and destroied ; and, as the fortune 
of that daies worke fell out, the lord Greie was taken prisoner, 
and manie of his men were slaine. This hap lifted the Welshmen 
into high pride, and increased menielouslie their wicked and 
presumptuous attempts. 


, » According to JEfm (170), Qwm, Giles (Men, XV, 11), and Muhg, (308), 
MonimerV birth was thus signalized. But, as in Mol,^ the paragraph immedi- 
ately preceding— which records Mortimer’s marriage, and is quoted by me at 
p, 135 above— ends with the words *Hhe said Owen,’' ** this man” might be 
understood to mtm Glendower, (ii 253, 254)— from whom Mol derived 

both paragraphs— meant, perhaps, that Glendower ivas the man at whose 
nativity horses were found to stand m Moud vp to the bellies,” 
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Glendower claims to have thrice sent Henry weather beaten 
backe ” to England (III. i. 64-67). The first of these luckless expedi- 
tions was made in 1400 (see an account of it at p. 104 above). Henry's 
second failure was ascribed to the “art magike/' in which Glendower 
professes to be so deeply skilled (III. i. 46-49). Holinshed say^ : 

[Bol hi. 520 / 2 / 19 .] About mid of August [1402]/ the ting, to 
chastise the presumptuous attempts of the Welshmen, went with a 
great power of men into Wales, to pursue the capteine of the 
Welsh rebels,^ Owen Glendouer; but® in effect he lost his labor, 
for Owen coueied himselfe out of the waie into his knowen lurking 
places, and (as was thought) through art magike, he caused such 
foule weather of winds, tempest, raine, snow, and haile to be 
raised, for the annoiance of the kings armie, that the like had not 
beene heard of: in such sort, that the king was constreined to 
returne home, hauing caused his people yet to spoile and burne 
first a great part of the countrie. 

The third expedition has been antedated. It was undertaken in 
1405,^ after the suppression of Archbishop Scrope's revolt, when 
Henry 

^Itkinto \Mol. iii. 530/2/70.] tooke his iournie directlie into Wales, 
waie%, where he found fortune nothing fauourable vnto him, for all his 
attempts had euill successe ; in somuch that, losing fiftie of his 
mntwmttn, cariages through abundance of raine and waters, he returned. 

Waiving further discussion of supernatural matters, Glendower 
draws Hotspur's attention to a map, upon which Mortimer points out 
the intended partition of England and Wales between the confederates 
(11. 70-77). According to Holinshed, Northumberland, Hotspur, and 
Glendower, 


[Sol ill 521/2/57.] deputies, in the house of the 

archdeacon of Bangor, diuided the realme amongst them ; causing-. 
iknture a tripartite indenture to be made and sealed with, their scales, by 

triparUts, > 

the conenants whereof, all England from Seuerne and Trent, south 
and eastward, was assigned to the earle of March: all Wales, & 
OteyMnet. j-jjg jands beyond Seuerne westward, were appointed to Owen 
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Glendouer : and all the remnant from Trent northward, to the lord 
Persia^ 

Hotspur scoffs at a prophecy (11. 149-155) which seems to have had 
much weight ; for Holinshed, speaking of the partition described in my 
last excerpt, says ; 

[Hoi. iii. 521/2/67.] This was doone (as some haue said) 
through a foolish credit giuen to a vaine prophesie,^ as though king 
Henrie was the moldwar^e, «urssed of Gods owne mouth, and they 
three were the dmgon, the lion^ and the woolfe, which should diuide 
this realme betweene'^ihem. 

Act III. sc. ii. — In this scene Prince Henry is reproached by his 
father for devotion to ignoble pleasures and base associates. The 
Prince answers (11. 18-28) : 

So please your Maiestie, I would I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse, 

As well as (I am doubtlesse) I can purge 20 

My selfe of many I am chargd withall : 

Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproofe of many tales deuisde 

(Which oft the eare of greatnes needs must heare) 24 

By smiling pickthanks, and base newesmongers, 

I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wandred and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true subnoiissidn. 28 


1 This alliance was made after Hotspur’s death. On February 28, 1405, 
“ Heimous, comes Northumbriae, fecit legiam et confoederationem et amicitiam 
cum Owino Glendore, et Edmundo de Mortuomari, filio quondam Edmimdi 
comitis Marchiae [the third Earl! in certis articulis continentibus formam quae 
sequitur et teuorem.” — Giron. Giles {Hen. XV. 39). In the following pages 
of Gmn. Giles (40, 41) the tripartite division of England and Wales is set 
forth. 

s Tliis OTophecy is in MSS. Bodl. 1’787 (printed in Archaeol , xx. 258) The 
** talpa ore l>ei maledicta ’’ was to suffer for her past misdeeds ; and “ terra rever- 
tetur ad asiniim [Richard II.], vel apriim, vel draconem, vel leonem.” Hotspur 
was angered by hearing from Glendower 

“ ... of the MoldiJoa/rp and the Ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, . * , 

And of a Dragon . . . 

A couching Liont 

Halle mjs (28) : " a certayne writer writeth that this earle of Marche, the 
Xorde Percy and Owen Glendor wer vnwysely made beleue by a Welsh Fro* 
phecier,thatkingHenry was theMoldwarpe, . . , by the deuiacion and not 
deuinacio^i of that mawmet A clause in the indenture between 

HorthumWland, Mortimer and Glendower runs thus ; Item, si disponente 
Deo, appareat praefatis dominis ex processu temporis, quod ipsi sint eaedem 
personae, de quibus propheta loquitur, inter quos regimen Britanniae majoris 
dividi debeat et partMjiimc ipsi morabunl, et quilibet ipsoram kborabit juxta 
posse, quod id ad effectum emcaciter perducatur /— Giks (Mm. IF., 40). 


A miiM 
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The Prince’s reference to the slanders of certain “ pickthanhs,” who 
accused him of a more serious transgression than that of keeping loose 
company, seems to anticipate a misunderstanding which arose between 
the father and son towards the end of Henry IV/ s reign. In 1412, 
the 

\Eoh iii. 539/i/i.] lord Henrie, prince of Wales, eldest sonne 
to king Henrie, got knowledge that certeine of his fathers semants 
were husie to giue informations against him, whereby discord 
lohnstov}. might arise betwixt him and his father: for they put into the 
kings head, not onelie what euill rule (acco];ding to the course of 
youth) the prince kept to the oflFense of manie, but also what 
great resort of people came to his house ; so that the court was 
nothing furnished with such a traine as dailie followed the prince. 
Thesus^ These tales brought no small suspicion into the kings head, least 
geio^ieof his souue would prcsumc to vsurpe the crowne, he being yet ahue ; 
through which suspicious gelousie, it was perceiued that he 
fauoured not his sonne, as in times past he had doone. 

The Prince (sore offended with such persons as, by slanderous 
reports, sought not onelie to spot his good name abrode in the 
realme, but to sowe discord also betwixt him and his father) wrote 
his letters into euerie part of the realme, to reprooue all such 
slanderous deuises of those that sought his discredit. And to 
oleare himselfe the better, (that the world might vnderstand what 
wrong he had to be slandered in such wise,) about the feast of 
vhtpdwx Peter and Paule, to wit, the nine and twentith daie of June, he 

goeth to the 

court with a cumc to thc coiirt with such a number of noble men and other his 

greoit trtmie 

freends that wished him well, as the like traine had beene sildome 
scene repairing to the court at any one time in those dales. 

At Westminster Prince Henry made Ms peace with the King, by 
whom ^*he was dismissed with great loue and signes of fatherhe 
afection.” I give the passage following these words, because it 
contains the epithet pie&hanks,^’ which occurs in the lines quoted 
above ; and also elucidates the Prince’s avowal that some things 
were true,” wherein Ms youth had “ faulty wandred.” 

iil 539/2/28.] Thus were the father and the sonne 
^‘^^oonciled, betwixt whom the said ficUhanlss had sowne diuision, 
insomuch that the sonne, Tpon a vehement conceit of vnkindn^ssa 
sproong in the father, was in the waie to be worne out of fauour. 
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Which was the more likelie to come to passe, by their informations 
that priuilie charged him with riot^ and other vnciuill demeanor 
ynseemelie for a prince. Indeed he was youthfullie giuen, growne ^^haviour] 
to audapitie, and had chosen him companions agreeable to his age ; 
with whome he spent the time in such recreations,^ exercises, and 
delights as ho fansied. But yet (it should seeme by the report of 
some writers) that his behauiour was not offensiue or at least 
tending to the damage of anie bodie ; sith he had a care to auoid 
dooing of wrong, and to tedder his affections within the tract of 
vertue ; whereby he o|>ened ynto himselfe a redie passage of good 
liking among the prudent sort, and was beloued of such as could 
discerne his disposition, which was in no degree so excessiiie, as 
that he deserued in such vehement manor to be suspected. 

Continuing to rebuke his son, the King says (11. 32, 33) : 

Thy place in counsell thou hast rudely lost. 

Which by thy yonger brother is supplide. 

Holinshed briefly mentions the well-known story ^ that Prince 
Henry once struck Chief-Justice Gascoign ; and adds : 

[Sol, iii. 543 / 2 / 17 .] The king after expelled him out of his coiamce 
prime councell, banisht him the court, and made the duke of 
Clarence (his yoonger brother) president of councell in his steed. 

.. - . . ..... Hejiry. 

1 I And nothing to warrant this charge, but it is said that Eastebeap — ^the 
Shaksperiaa Prince Hal’s old haunt— was once disturbed by a riot in connexion 
with which Prince John — Falstaffa *^yong sober bloiided boy" (2 Sen. JF., 

IV. iii. 94)— is mentioned. Under 1410, Btow writes (550) ; Vpon the eeuen 
of Saint lohn Baptist [June 23], Thomas and lohn, the kings sonnes, being in 
East-cheap at London, at supper, after midnight, a great debate hapned betweene 
their men, and men of the court, lasting an houre, till the Maior and Sherltfes 
with other Citizens ceased the same." The not is thus chronicled by Greg. 

(106) ; “And the same tyme [1410] was the hurlynge in Estechepe by the lorde 
Thomas and the lorde John, the kyngys sone, &c.” 

^ One of these “recreations" is thus described by Stoiv (557) : *He [Prince 
’Henry] lined somewhat insolently, insomuch that, wliilest his father hued, 
being accompanied with some of his yong Lords and gentlemen, he would 
waite in disguised aray for his owne xeceiuers, and distresse them of their 
money ; and sometimes at such enterprises both he and his company were 
surely beaten : and when his receiuers made to him their complaints how they 
were robbed in their comming vnto him, hee woidd gim thm> discharge of so 
$nwh mmy m had tost; andihmdes iha% they should not depart from 
him wUfmit great rewards for their frmMe and venation; especially they should 
be rewarded that best had resisted him and his company, and of whom he had 
reeeiued the greatest and most strokes.* With the words italicized cp. what 
Pnnee Henry says in regard to the booty taken from the travellers on Gadshill * 

“The money shall bee paid backe againe with aduantage**{l Mm. JF., IL 
iv. 599). » See p. 161, beloiy- 
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Shakspere has used a dramatist’s freedom in making Henry lY. 
speak of Hotspur as being no more in debt to yeares ” than the 
Prince (1. 103). Whether Shakspere was ignorant of, or chose to 
disregard, the chronological aspect of this matter, I know not, but 
from a comparison of two passages in his authority {Hoi. ii. H.rS. 249/ 
2/7, &c., and iii. 5II/2/9, &c.) he could have learnt that in 1388 Harry 
Percy was old enough to command the English forces at Otterburne, 
while in 1399 Harry Monmouth was only twelve years of age. Indeed 
it is probable that Hotspur was older than the King. Henry lY, was 
born on April 3, 1367 (Oompotus Hiigonp de Waterton, cited in Hotes 
<h Queries, 4th S. xi. 162) ; and Walsingham tells us (i. 388) that, on 
November 25, 1378, Hotspur displayed his pennon for the first time 
prime . . . suum vexillum displicuit”) at fthe siege of Berwick 
Castle. 

When the Prince has succeeded in gaining his father’s confidence, 
and has been promised a command in the royal army. Sir Walter 
Blunt enters and announces that news of the rebels’ gathering at 
Shrewsbury has been sent by “Lord Mortimer of Scotland” (L 164). 
In the following excerpt George of Dunbar, Earl of the March of 
Scotland,^ is called “ the Scot, the earle of March ” ; an appellation 
which might have led Shakspere to believe that the Scottish Earls of 
March were akin to the English Mortimers, Earls of March. 

[Hoi iii. 522/2/39.] Bang Henrie, aduertised of the proceedings 
of the Persies, foorthwith gathered about him such power as he 
might make, and, being earnestlie called vpon by the Scot, the 
earle of March, to make hast and giue battell to his enimies, before 
their power by delaieng of time should still too much increase, he 
Thehngs passed foFward with such speed, that he was in sight of his enimies, 
dthgmee. Heng in campe neere to Shrewesburie, before they were in doubt of 
anie such thing ; for the Persies thought that he would haue staled 
at Burton vpon Trent, till his councell had come thither to him to 
giue their aduise what he were best to doo. But herein the enimie 
was deceiued of his expectation, sith the king had great regard of 
expedition and making speed for the safetie of his owne person ; 
whereynto the earle of March incited him, considering that in 
delaie is danger, & losse in Imgering. 

Aqt lY, se. L — A messenger brings Hotspur news that Northum- 
berland “ is griehous sicke” (1. 16), and delivers a letter containing the 
Earl’s excuses for not coming himself or sending the expected rein- 
forcements. After speaking of the efforts mad© by Hotspur and 
Worcester to increase their strength (p. 137 above), Hoiinshed says : 


' He is celled “ George de Dunbarre, Erie of the Marche of Bcotiand,” in 
the indenture (dated July 25, 1400) by which he engages to transfer Ms allegi- 
ance ffom Robert III. to Henry I v.— viii. 153. 
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{Hoi iii. 522/1/39.] The earle of Norfchumberlaiid himselfe was 
not with them, but, being sicke, had promised vpon his amende- 
ment to repaire vnto them (as some write) with all conuenient 
speed. 

Act lY. sc. ii. — in Shakspere’s day, there were some captains 
who ‘‘misused the kinges presse damnablie'^ (1. 13), contemporaries of 
Sir John Falstaff had also enriched themselves by a like practice. In 
1387, Eichard Earl of Arundel, — to whom the command of an English 
fleet had been given, — 

{Hoi iii. 454/1 /S3.J vttderstanding that the duke of Glocester, 
and manie other noblemen would see the muster of his men, vsed 
all diligence, and spared for no costs, to haue the most choisest 
and pikedst fellowes that might be gotten ; not following the euill 
example of others in times past, which receiued tag and rag to fill 
vp their numbers, whom they hired for small wages, and reserued 
the residue to their pursses. 

Act lY. sc. iii. — Shakspere assigned to Sir Thomas Blunt the 
mission (11. 41-51) which, as my next excerpt shows, was entrusted to 
the Abbot of Shrewsbury and a clerk of the Privy Seal. 

{Hoi iii. 523/1/35.] The next daie in the morning earlie, 
being the euen of Marie Magdalene [July 21, 1403 ], they set their 
battels in order on both sides, and now, whilest the warriors looked 
when the token of battell should be giuen, the abbat of Shrewes- 
burie, and one of the clearks of the priuie scale, were sent from 
the king Tuto the Persies, to offer them pardon, if they would 
come to any reasonable agreement. By their persuasions, the 
lord Henrie Persie began to giue eare vnto the kings offers, & so 
sent with them his vncle the earle of Worcester, to declare vnto 
the king the causes of those troubles, and to require some effectuall 
feformation in the same. 

Act Y. se. i. — ^Holinshed’s epitome of the Percies' charges is inter- 
woven with the speeches of Hotspur (lY. iii. 60-62 ; 90-96) and 
Worcester (Y. L 41-58). I have transposed the order of the passages 
in Holinshed concerning the Abbot of Shrewsbury's mission, and the 
delivery of the Percies' articles to Henry. “ The next daie " — ^when, 
as appears from the preceding excerpt, the Abbot offered Henry's terms 
to the rebels — was the day after that on which Hotspur's esquires were 
sent to the royal camp with these articles. 

[flbl iii. 623 / 1 / 8 .] How wh0n the two armies were incamped, 
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The Persia the OHO agaiust the other, the earle of Worcester and the lord 

tent their r t 

Persie with their complices sent the articles (whereoi 1 spake 
before), by Thomas Oaiton, and Eoger * Saluain, esquiers, to king 

jiineBenrie Henrie, vnder their hands and scales; which articles in effect 

charged with , “ , . 

ipenune charged him with manifest periurie, in that (contrarie to his oth 
receined Tpon the euangelists at Doncaster, when he first entred 
the realme after his exile) he had taken vpon him the crowne and 
roiall dignitie, imprisoned king Richard, caused him to resigne his 
title, and finallie to be murthered. Diuerse other matters they 
laid to his charge, as leuieng of taxes and tdlages, contrarie to his 
promise, infringing of lawes'& customes of the realme, and suffering 
the earle of March to remaine in prison, without trauelling to haue 
deliuered.^ All which things they, as procurers & protectors of 
the common-wealth, tooke vpon them to prooue against him, as 
they protested vnto the whole world. 

King Henrie, after he had read their articles, with the defiance 

mungi which they annexed to the same, answered the esquiers, that he 

answer to the , 

mmerigers ^us readie witli dint of sword and fierce battell to prooue their 

that hrov^ht * 

theartwies quarrell false, and nothing else than a forged matter ; not doubting, 
but that God would aid and assist him in his righteous cause, 
against the disloiall and false forsworne traitors. 

Act Y, sc. ii. — On the day of battle (July 21), Hotspur, after 
hearing Henry’s proposals, sent back their bearer, the Abbot of 
Shrewsbury, accompanied by Worcester, to the King (see p. 143 above), 
Holinshed left Worcester’s treachery unexplained, but Shakspere has 
supplied a motive for it (11. 4-23). 

[Sol ill 523/1/48.] It was reported for a truth, that now 


^ JRogfcr] Thomas Hoi. 

® All these charges are made in Hotspur’s or Worcester’s speech. (They 
are contained in the Percies’ ‘‘ quarell ” cited at y. 134, n. 4, above.) Hotspur 
says that Henry “taskt the whole state” (lY. iii. 92), and reformed ^‘certaine 
edicts ” and streight decrees ” (lY, hi. 79) ; words which embody the accusa- 
tions of having levied “taxes and tallages,” and infringed “lawes and customes 
of the realme.” Worcester’s complaint that they were in danger of their lives 
from Henry’s Jetilousy (Y, i. 59-64)— cp. what Hotspur says (lY. iii. 98)— 
occurs in some letters which, besides the articles, were sent abroad by the 
Percies, wherein they affirmed that where through the slanderous reports of 
their enimies, the king had taken a greeuous displeasure with them, they 
durst not appears personallie in the kings presence, vntiil the prelats and 
barons of the realme had obteined of the king licence for them to come and 
purge themselues before him, by lawfull triall of their peeres, whose iudgement 
(as they pretended) they would m no wise refuse.”— JEToL iii. 522/i/$2. ’ 
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when the king had condescended ynto all that was resonahle at 
his hands to be required, and seemed to humble himselfe more 
than was meet for his estate, the earle of Worcester (vpon his 
returne fo his nephue) made relation cleane contrarie to that the 
king had said, in such sort that he set his nephues hart more in 
displeasure towards the king, than euer it was before ; driuing him 
by that meanes to fight whether he would or not. 

The armies are on the poi&t of joining battle when Hotspur thus 
encourages his followers (Y. ii. 82-89) ; 

0 Gentlemen, the time of hfe is short ! 

To spend that shortness basely were too long, 

If life did ride vpon a dials point, 84 

Still ending at the arriual of an houre. 

And if we Hue, we Hue to tread on kings, 

If die, braue death, when princes die with vs ! 

Now, for our consciences, the armes are faire, 88 

When the intent of bearing them is iust. 

The ensuing excerpt contains a speech attributed to Hotspur, which 
has less martial ardour than is displayed in these lines. 

Henry’s rapid advance obliged the rebels to desist 

[Mol, iii. 522/2/60,] jfrom assaulting the towne of Shrewesburie, 
which enterprise they were readie at that instant to haue taken in 
hand; and foorthwith the lord Persie (as a capteine of high 
courage) began to exhort the capteines and souldiers to prepare 
themselues to battell, sith the matter was growen to that point, 
that by no meanes it could be auoided, *'so that’’ (said he) ‘^this 
*‘daie shall either bring vs all to aduancement & honor, or else, if 
‘*it shall chance vs to be ouercome, shall deliuer vs from the kings 
'^spitefull malice and cruell disdaine : for plaieng the men (as we 
‘‘ought to doo), better it is to die in battell for the common- 
“wealths cause, than through cowardlike feare to prolong life, 
“ which after shall be taken from vs, by sentence of the enimie.” 

Act T. sc. ii. 11. 97-101 ; sc. iii. 11. 1-29 ; sc. iv. 11. 1-86. — ^Hotspur, 
deceived by Worcester’s false report of Henry’s words, resolves to 
fight : 

[Mol iii. 523/1/57.] then suddenlie blew the trumpets, the 
kings part crieng, “ S. George ! vpon them I ” the aduersaries cried, 
" M^erance ! Perm I ” and so the two armies furiouslie ioined. The 
archers on both sides shot for the best game, laieng on such load 
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with arrowes, that manie died, and were driuen downe that never 
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The Scots (as some write), which had the fore ward on the 
Persies side, intending to be reuenged of their old displeasures 
doone to them by the English nation, set so fiercelie on the kings 
fore ward, led by the earle of Stafford, that they made the same 
draw backe, and had almost broken their aduersaries arraie. The 
Welshmen also, which before had kine lurking in the woods, 
mounteines, and marishes, hearing of this battell toward, came to 
the aid of the Persies, and refreshed the wearied people with new 
succours. The king perceiuing that his men were thus put to 
distresse, what with the violent impression of the Scots, and the 
tempestuous stormes of arrowes, that his aduersaries discharged 
freely against him and his people, — it was no need to will him to 
stirre: for suddenlie, with his fresh battell, he approched and 
relieued his men; so that the battell began more fierce than 
before. Here the lord Henrie Persie, and the earle Dowglas, a 
right stout and hardie capteine, not regarding the shot of the kings 
battell, nor the close order of the ranks, pressing forward togither, 
bent their whole forces towards the kings person ; comming vpon 
him with speares and swords so fiercelie, that the earle of March, 
the Scot, perceiuing their purpose, withdrew the king from that 
side of the field (as some write) for his great benefit and safegard 
(as it appeared) ; for they gaue such a violent onset vpon them that 
stood about the kings standard, that, slaieng his standard-bearer 
sir Walter Blunt, and ouerthrowing the standard, they made 
slai^hter of all those that stood about it ; as the earle of Stafford, 
that daie made by the king constable of the realme, and dinerse 
other. 

The prince that daie holpe his father like a lustie yoong gentle- 
man ; for although he was hurt in the face with an arrow, so ibat 
“ diuerse noble men, ibat were about him, would haue conueied him 
foorth of the field, yet he would not suffer them so to doo, least 
his departure from amongst his men might happilie bane striken 
^me feare into their harts : and so, without regard of Ws huri^ he 
continued with his men, & neuer eeassed either to fight where the 
battell was most hot, or to ineourage his men where it seemed 
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most need. This battell lasted three long houres, with indififerent 
fortune on both parts, till at length, the king, crieng, “saint 
“ George ! victorie ! ” brake the arraie of his enimies ; and aduen- 
tured so farre, that (as some write) the earle Dowglas strake him 
downe, at that instant slue sir Walter Blunt, and three other, 
apparelled in the kings sute and clothing, saieng: “I maruell to 
“ see so many kings thus suddenlie arise one in the necke of an 
“ other.” The king, in dee^ vas raised, & did that daie manie a 
noble feat of armes, for, as it is written, he slue that daie with his 
owne hands six and thirtie persons of his enimies. The other on 
his part, incouraged by his dooings, fought valiantlie, and slue the 
lord Persie, called sir Henrie Hotspurre.^ 

Act V. sc. V. — ^Touching the numbers slain (11. 6-10), and the fates 
of Worcester and Vernon (1. 14), Holinshed says : 

[Hoi. iii. 523 / 2 / 52 .] There was also taken the earle of 
Worcester, the procurer and setter foorth of all this mischeefo, sir 
Richard Vernon, and . . . diuerse other. There were slaine vpon 
the kings part, beside the earle of Stafford, ... sir Hugh Shorlie, 
sir lohn Clifton, ... sir Robert^ Gausell, sir Walter Blunt,* . . . 
There died in all Tpon the kings side sixteene hundred, and foure 
thousand were greeuouslie wounded. On the contrarie side were 
slaine, besides the lord Persie, the most part of the knights and 
esquiers of the countie of Chester, to the number of two hundred, 
besides yeomen and footmen : in all there died of those that fought 
on the Persies side, about fine thousand. This battell was fought 
on Marie Magdalene euen, being saturdaie. Upon the mondaie 
folowing, the earle of Worcester, . . . and sir Richard Vernon . . . 
were condemned and beheaded, [p. 624] The earles head was 
sent to London, there to be set on the bridge. 

Douglas is then released, “ransomlesse and free” (11. 27-31). 
Holinshed thus ends his account of the battle : 


* “Inter qnos [the dain] Henriens Percy corruit interemptus, dabium 
Bxtiue monu, snis, ignorantibus ejus casom, putantibus, ipsum r^em cwtasse 
vel occidiase. Quamobrem se cohortante% clamabant ingementes, ‘Henry 
Percy Kings.’ (Jiomm clamorea rex intelligen8,ne Tana spe dedueti oertarent 
ulterius, . . . clamavit et ipse Toce qua rdmt, * Mortuus est Henriens Percy.' " 
—lOtt., 243. * JSriSieri] iWe^tus Hob 

» “Slierly, Stafford, Blunt” {V. iy. 41). “Sir Niribolas Gawsey . . , 
Clifton” <V. iv. 45, 4^. . 
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The high 
m'lnhood of 
tJis king 


The lord 

Persie 

slamt 


The earle of 

Worcester 

taken, 

Knights 
slaine on the 
kings joart 


The 

slaughter of 
Cheshire men 
at Cits 
batmi. 


The mrle of 
Worceeter 
and others 
beheaded. 
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[Hoi. iil 623/2/^6] To conclude, the kings enimies were 
ihtemit vanquished, and put to flight ; in •which flight, the earle of Dowglas, 
for hast, falling from the crag of an hie mounteine, brake one of 
his cullions, and was taken, and for his valiantnesse, of the king 
frankelie and freelie deliuered. 


Yn. THE SECOND PAET OF KING HENEY lY 

The Second part of Senrie the fourth is separated from the preceding 
play by a historic interval of nearly two years, which elapsed between 
the battle of Shrewsbury (July 21, 1403) and Archbishop Scrope^s 
rebellion (May — June, 1405). Dramatic action pauses while Morton is 
speeding to the Earl of Northumberland with the news of Hotspur's 
defeat and death. The historic period dramatized in the two Parts of 
Henry IK closes with Henry T.'s coronation on April 9, 1413. 

Act I. sc. i. — For the brief space of time filled by Morton's warning 
— ^that a “speedy power" (1. 133) has been sent against Northum- 
berland — ^historic and dramatic dates coincide. Though Sir Eobert 
Waterton — not Prince John — was Westmoreland's colleague, we may 
fairly identify the “ power " spoken of by Morton with the “ armie " 
which, as the ensuing passage shows, was ‘got on foot' to meet 
Northumberland. 

[ffol, iii. 624/1/3] The earle of Northumberland was now 
marching forward with great power, which he had got thither, 
either to aid his sonne and brother (as was thought) or at the 
least towards the king, to procure a peace; but the earle of 
Westmorland, and sir Eobert Waterton, knight, had got an armie 
on foot, and meant to meet him. The earle of Northumberland, 
taking neither of them to be his freend, turned suddenlie backe, 
and withdrew himselfe into Warkewoorth casteE 

Northumberland's submission, however, averted a battle, and peace 
was restored until he gave countenance to Archbishop Scrope's revolt 
in 1405. 

Act I. sc. iil — Archbishop Scrope and his fellow-conspirators 
discuss their chances of success, and resolve to move at once, without 
waiting for Northumberland. Nothing in this scene admits of histori- 
cal comment except Hasting's report (IL 70-73) that the King's 

* . . diuisions, as the times do brawle, 

Are in three heads : one power against the French, 

And one against Gleadower ; perforce a third 
Must take vp vs : 
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The third power is comraanded by Prince John ^ and Westmoreland, 
the King and Prince Henry will encounter the Welsh, but “no certaine 
notice has been obtained of the leader who will oppose the French 
(11. 82-85). 

Shafespere seems to have antedated some assistance rendered by the 
French to Glendower in the summer of 1405, after Archbishop Scrope's 
revolt had been suppressed. About this time ^ 

{Hoi iii. 531 / 1 / 8 .] the French king had appointed one of the 
marshals of France, called^Montmerancie, and the master of his 
crosbowes, with twelue thousand men, to saile into Wales to aid 
Owen Glendouer. They tooke shipping at Brest, and, hauing the 
wind prosperous, landed at Milford hauen, with an hundred and 
fourtie ships, as Thomas Walsingham saith; Engucrant do 

Monstrellet maketh mention but of an hundred and twentie. 

Failing to capture Haverfordwest, 

{Hoi iii. 531/1/37.] they departed towards the towne of 
Denbigh, where they found Owen Glendouer abiding for their 
comming, with ten thousand of his Welshmen. Here were the 
Frenchmen ioifullie receiuod of the Welsh rebels, and so, when all 
things were prepared, they passed by Glamorganshire towards 
Worcester, and there burnt the suburbes : but, hearing of the kings 
approch, they suddenlie returned towards Wales. 

Act II. sc. iii. — ^Moved by the prayoi’s of his wife and daughter-in- 
law the Earl of Northumberland determines to seek refuge for a while 
in Scotland, though he would fain to meete the Archbishop*^ 
(1. 65). But the historical fact is that Scrope was executed before 
Hemy marched against Northumberland, who, 

{Hoi iii. 530/2/35.] hearing that his counsell was bewraied, 
and his confedcrats brought to confusion, through too much hast 
of the archbishop of Yorke, with three hundred horsse got him to 
Berwike. The king comming forward quickelie, wan the castell of 


^ Wrongly styled “Duke of Kuica'ster” (1. B2) by Shakspere. This title 
was borne by Henry Prinee of Wales . — BoU Par!., iii. 428 /l 

^ In a Wit addressed to the Sharif of Hereford, and dated from Fomfret 
“ vii die Angiisti ” [1405], Henry says that the arrival of the French lit 
Milfdw Haven nostrum jamnoviter pervemt infeeHeetum**’— viH. 
405. The French embarked about the end of July, 1405. Wlien the wind 
favoured them, they .set sail, and landed at Milford Haven. — Bt, Denys^ iii 
328. According to Ohron, Noriimnda (370), they sailed oir July 22, 1405, and 
remained in W2es until November 1 next following. 


ITall, 

ThtTiuvraltcUl 
Molmracte 
$ent to md 
Owm 

Cflendouer* 


[They met 
Glendower 
at Denbigh.] 


The suburbs 
of Wbteester 
burnt 

[The French, 
and Welsh 
retreated 
■when Henry 
approached. 
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The, earle of 
Northumber- 
land [and 
Lord 
Baidolpb 
fled to 
Scotland.] 


Owen 
Glendouer 
mdeth his 
life in great 
muene. 


Warkewoorth. Wherevpon the earle of Northumberland, not 
thinking himselfe in suertie at Berwike, fled with the lord Berdolfe 
into Scotland, where they were receiued of sir Dauid Fleming.^ 

Act III. sc, i. — A note of time occurs at 1. 60, which, if we could 
ignore historic and dramatic contradictions, would enable us to say 
that the Third Act opens in 1407. Henry calls to mind how eight 
yeares since,*' — that is, in 1399, — ^Northumberland had been his 
trustiest friend. Yet this memory presents itself in the historical year 
1405, before the end of Archbishop Serose’s rebellion was known. We 
need not, however, concern ourselves about years, for but a few drama- 
tic days have elapsed since the battle of Shrpwsbury,^ Chronology 
being thus travestied, the news that Glendour is dead" (1. 103) is not 
liable to question because he survived Henry ; nor is anything gained 
if we accept the erroneous date ® given in the following excerpt : 

[Hoi iii. 536/i/i.] The Welsh rebell Owen Glendouer made 
an end of his wretched life in this tenth yeare [1408-9] of king 
Henrie his reigne ; being driuen now in his latter time (as we find 
recorded) to such miserie, that, in manner despairing of all comfort, 
he fled into desert places and solitarie caues ; where, being destitute 
of all releefe and succour, dreading to shew his face to anie 
creature, and finallie lacking meat to susteine nature, for meere 
hunger and lacke of food, [he] miserablie pined awaie and died. 

Act lY. see. i.-ii. — From the ensuing passages were derived ‘ the 
scenes in which the suppression of Archbishop Scrope’s revolt is 
dramatized. Before the rebellion broke out the king was minded to 
haue gone into Wales against the Welsh rebels, that, vnder their 
cheefteine Owen Glendouer, ceassed not to doo much mischeefe still 
against the English subiects" {Eol iii. 529/i/5i). 


^ Northumberland sealed a letter written at Berwick-upon-Tweed on June 
11, 1406. — Eot in, 605/i, Before Ms flight he delivered Berwick to the 

Scots, — 267. In the same month of June, ere Henry reached Berwick, 
the Scots burnt the town and retreated. — Bot Farl» iii. 605/2. Ott. 257. 

8 T-A., 285. 

8 Pennant says, without citing any authority, that Glendower died on 
September 20, 1415,--!ro*if in Wole$i 1778, p. 368. But in the following year 
Sir Gilbert Talbot was licensed to receive Glendower’s submission. On 
February 24, 1416, powers were granted by Henry Y. «ad Communicandum 
& Tractandum cam Meredith ap Owyn, Filio Owyni de Glendourd^ de ,<& 
super certis Materiis, praefato Guoerto per Nos injunetis ^ declaratis, Et tto 
ad praedictum Owinum, quto alios Bebelles nostros Wallenses, ad Obedientiam 
^ Gratias ncMstms, si se ad eas petendmn optulerint, nomine nostro Admitten- 
duin ^ Eecipiendum,** . . . Eymer^ lx, 330, 331. Mr. GaJrdner wrote to me : 

But his[Giendower’s}bbit was no doubt observed hx some churches in WaleS| 
by which the day of Ms death would have been long preserved* ^hile the 
I take it* was a mere false inference on Pennanfs part,^’ 
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\Hol, iii. 529 /i/s 6 .] But at the same time, to his further dis- Anmcon- 
quieting, there was a conspiracie put in practise against him at 
home by the earle of Northumberland, who had conspired with 
Richard, Scroope, archbishop of Yorke, Thomas Mowbraie, earle 
marshall, sonne to Thomas duke of Forfolke, (who for the quarrell 
betwixt him and king Henrie had beene banished, as ye haue 
heard,) the lords Hastings, Fauconbridge,^ Berdolfe, and diuerse 
others. It was appointed +hat they should meet altogither with 
their whole power, vpon Torkeswold, at a daie assigned, and that 


the earle of Northumberland should be cheefteine ; promising to 
bring with him a great number of Scots. The archbishop, accom- 
panied with the earle marshall, deuised certeine articles of such number of 


matters, as it was supposed that not onelie the commonaltie of the sc?ope 
Realme, but also the nobilitie found themselues greened with: articles 

® setting 

which articles they shewed first vnto such of their adherents as fortiithe 

gnevances 

were neere about them, & after sent them abroad to their freends JoJattyand 


further off ; assuring them that, for redresse of such oppressions, 


commons 1 


they would shed the last drop of blood in their bodies,* if need 


were. 


The archbishop, not meaning to staie after he saw himselfe neaws- 
accompanied with a great number of men, that came flocking to 
Yorke to take his part in this quarrell, foorthwith discouered his 
enterprise ; causing iihe articles aforesaid to be set yp in the publike 
streets of the citie of Yorke, and ypon the gates of the monasteries, 
that ech man might vnderstand the cause that mooued him to rise 
in ames against the king: the reforming whereof did not yet 
apperteine vnto him.^ Herevpon, knights, esquiers, gentlemen, 
yeomen, and other of the commons, as w^ell of the citie townes 
and countries about, being allured either for desire of change, or 


^ In Mot iii 804/i, John “ Faucoaberge,” Ralph Hastings, and John 
** Colvyk de Dale,” are styled Chivalers,” 

^ With *Hhey would shed the Imt drop of blood in their bodies/’ cp. 
Mowbiay*s thre^ (IV. ii 43, 44) that, if the articles were rejected, 

. we ready are to trie our fortunes, 

To the U$i man.’^ 

* Westmoreland, addressing the Archbishop, denies the *'^neede of any such 

redresse ** as Scrape speaka of, and adds (IT. i. 0B) ; ** Or if there were, it 
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The arch^ 
bishop zn 
amor. 


The estima^ 
tion which 
mm had of 
the arch* 
bishop of 
ror*e. 


The mrU of 
We&tmer* 
hmd and th. 
Urd John of 
Xaneastm 
the hznffs 
smne pre* 
pare them* 
selues to 
resist the 
Tevn^s 
eavmks. 


TkeMest of 
Galtree, 


else for desire to see a reformation in such things as were 
mentioned in the articles, assembled togither in great numbers ; 
and the archbishop, comming foorth amongst them clad in armor, ^ 
incouraged, exhorted, and (by all meanes he could) pricked them 
foorth to take the enterprise in hand, and manfullie to continue in 
their begun purpose; promising forgiuenesse of sinnes to all them, 
whose hap it was to die in the quarrell : and thus not onelie all 
the citizens of Yorke, but all other m the countries about, that 
were able to beare weapon, came to the archbishop, and the earle 
marshall. In deed, the respect that men had to the archbishop 
caused them to like the better of the cause, since the grauitie of 
his age, his integritie of life, and incomparable learning, with the 
reuerend aspect of his amiable personage, mooued all men to haue 
him in no small estimation. 

The king, aduertised of these matters, meaning to preuent 
them, left his iournie into Wales, and marched with all speed 
towards the north parts. Also Rafe Neuill, earle of Westmorland, 
that was not farre off, togither with the lord lohn of Lancaster the 
kings sonne, being infonned of this rebellious attempt, assembled 
togither such power as they might make, and, togither with those 
which were appointed to attend on the said lord lohn to defend 
the borders against the Scots, (as the lord Henrie Fitzhugh, the 
lord Rafe Eeuefs, the lord Robert Umfreuill, & others,) made for- 
ward against the rebels ; and, comming into a plaine within the 
forrest of Galtree,^ caused their standards to be pitched downe in 
like sort as the archbishop had pitched his, oner against them, 
being farre stronger in number of people than the other ; for (as 
some write) there were of the rebels at the least twentie thousand 
men. 

When the earle of Westmorland perceiued the force of the 
aduersaries, and that they laie still and attempted not to come 


^ prince Sohn repxovea the Archbishop for appearing *^here, an yrm 
(17. ii. 8). With the complhnentey words (II, ep. what is 

said of Bceopc in the last passage of this paragraph, deed, the respect,*^ &c. 

2 The two armies met on M&f 29, 1405, at Bhnpton [Shipton] snr le More, 
hfen pma Ja <Stee d’Everwjb**— Sot Sari, iii W/r. QaltresSorest formerly 
reached from York to iJdhoiH?ngh*---'Bar0iol!omew?, 
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forward vpon him, he subtillie deuised how to quaile their purpose ; 
and foorthwith dispatched messengers vnto the archbishop to 
vnderstand the cause as it were of that great assemblie, and for 
what cause (contrarie to the kings peace) they came so in a[r]mour. 
The archbishop answered, that he tooke nothing in hand against 
the kings but that whatsoeuer he did, tended rather to 

aduance the peace and quiet of the common-wealth, than other- 
wise ; and where he and hk companie were in armes, it was for 
feare of the king, to whom he could haue no free accesse, by reason 
of such a multitude of flatterers as were about him ; and therefore 
he mainteined that his purpose to be good & profitable, as well for 
the king himselfe, as for the realme, if men were willing to vnder- 
stand a truth : & herewith he shewed foorth a scroll, in which the 
articles were written wherof before ye haue heard. 

The messengers, returning to the earle of Westmorland, shewed 
him what they had heard & brought from the archbishop. When 
he had read the articles, [p. 530] he shewed in word and countenance 
outw^ardly that he Uhedi ^ of the archbishops holie and vertuous 
intent and purpose ; promising that he and his would prosecute the 
same in assisting the archbishop, who, reioising hereat, gaue credit 
to the earle, and persuaded the earle marshall (against his will as 
it were) to go with him to a place appointed for them to commune 
togither. Here, when they were met with like number on either 
part, the articles were read ouer, and, without anie more adoo, 
the earle of Westmorland and those that were with him agreed 
to doo their best, to see that a reformation might be had, according 
to the same. 

The earle of Westmerland, vsing more policie than the rest: 
**WeU” (said he) ‘‘then our trauell is come to the wished end; 
“and where our people haue beene long in armour, let them depart 
“home to their woonted trades and occupations: in the meane 
“time let m dnnTce signeof agreement, that the people 


TM iuthtill 
pohcie of thi 
earle of 
We8tm> 
laTid, 


S7ie arch- 
bishops pro- 
te8tatu>meh^ 
he had on 
him am«. 


[Scrope sent 
Westmore- 
land a scroll 
containing 
the articles ] 


[Westmore- 
land affected 
to like 
them.] 


[Mowbray 
was per- 
suaded by 
Scrope to 
confer with 


land.} 


The earle of 
WestmerUds 
poiitike 


[He pro^ 
posed that 
they should 
drm 


^ The Archbishop says to Prince John (IT. E 31) ; am not here 
your fathers peace.'* , ,, 

» Piince John says of the articles (IT. ii. 54): like them\all, and da 

allow iem well.** , ' , ’ . ' ■ , ^ 

® Qp^ Bdnce Johh^s wards (IT^ K 63) ; ^ iWA kge&m frtendlyj and 
embrace.*’^ 
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togethei m on both sidos maie see it, and know that it is true, that we be 

sight of the ^ , 

two armies 3 “light at a point.” They had no sooner shaken hands togither, 
[Meanwhile but that a knight was sent streight waies from the archbishop, to 
bring word to the people that there was peace concluded ; com- 
manding ech man to laie aside his armes, and to resort home to 
their houses. The people, beholding such tokens of peace, as 
shaking of hands, and drinking togither of the lords in louing 
manner, they being alreadie wearied with the Ynaccustomed trauell 
of warre, brake vp their field and returned homewards ; but, in the 
meane time, whilest the people of the archbishops side withdrew 
awaie, the number of the contrarie part increased, according to 
order giuen by the earle of Westmorland ; and yet the archbishop 
perceiued not that he was deceiued, vntill the earle of Westmor- 
land arrested both him and the earle marshall, yrith diuerse other. 
Thus saith Walsingham. 

1 quote another account which Holinshed gives, because two details 
were taken from it by Shakspere ; namely, that the conference of the 
royal ojficers with Serope and Mowbray was held — as Westmoreland 
proposes — itiat distance tweene our armies ” (IV. i. 226) ; and that 
the rebels submitted to Prince John. 

[Hoi iii. 530/1/38.] But others write somwhat otherwise of 
this matter ; affirming that the earle of Westmorland, in deed, and 
the lord Rafe Eeuers, procured the archbishop and the earle 
marshall, to come to a communication with them, vpon a ground 
Sdpw!®' in the midwaie betwixt both the armies; where the earle of 
sSo^and Westmerland in talke declared to them how perilous an enterprise 
tniS the they had taken in hand, so to raise the people, and to mooue 
’warre against the king ; aduising Ihem therefore to submit them- 
seines "withont ftirther delaie vnto the kings mereie, and his sonne 
the lord lohn, who was present there in the field with banners 
spred, redie to trie the matter by dint of sword, if they refused 
this connsell: and therefore he willed them to remember them- 
selues well ; &, if they would not yeeld and crane the kin^ pardon,' 
he bad them doo their best to defend themselnes. 

Hereupon as well the arehbyhop as the earle marshall sub- 
mitted themselnes vnto the king, and to hm sonne the lord lohn 
that was there present, and returned not to tteir tffmie, Where- 
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the rebels 
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vpon their troops scaled and fled their waies ; but, being pursued, 
manie were taken, manie slaine, and manie spoiled of that that 
they had about them, & so permitted to go their waies. Howso- 
euer the matter was handled, true it is that the archbishop, and 
the earle marshall were brought to Pomfret to the king, who in 
this meane while was aduanced thither with his power ; and from 
thence he went to Yorke, whither the prisoners were also brought, 
and there beheaded the morfow after Whitsundaie [June 8, 1405] 
in a place without the citie : that is to ynderstand, the archbishop 
himselfe, the earle marshall, sir lohn Lampleie, and sir William^ 
Plumpton. f Unto all which persons, though indemnitie were 
promised, yet was the same to none of them at anie hand performed. 

Act lY. sc. iii. — ^The surrender of Sir John Oolevile of the Dale ^ to 
FalstafE is a comic incident which appears to have been suggested by 
the mere record of Colevile^s execution at Durham, when Henry was 
marching against Northumberland, 

[SoL iii. 530 / 2 / 31 ,] At his [Henry’s] comming to Durham, the 
lord Hastings, the lord Fauconbridge, sir lohn Colleuill of the 
Dale, and sir lohn Griflflth, being conuicted of the conspiracie, 
were there beheaded. 

Whether the historic time of this scene be 1405® or 1412 is 
doubtful, for, shortly before leaving the stage, Prince John says (L 83) ; 

I heare the King my father is sore sick. 


[The rebels 
dispersed 
because 
Scrope and 
Mowbray 
did not 
return to 
them.] 


The arch- 
bishop of 
Tdke, the 
earU mar- 
shallt & 
others put to 
death, 

Abr M, out 
of Thom, 
WaXrin 
Hypod, pag. 


The louls 
[—and Sir 
Jolm Cole- 
vilo of the 
Dale-] 
executed. 


J Willimn] Eohert HoL 

^ It appears that in the month of May, — ^but before the Archbishop and 
Bari Marshal wem arrested,— the rebels under Sir John Eauconherg, Sir Ralph 
Hastings, and Sir John Colvyle de Dale, were embattled near Topcliff, until 
(*Han Prince John and Westmoreland ‘^eux fesoit voider le champ, & 
eux myst a fuyte & sur lour fuier feurent pris.’^ On May 29 the troops of 
Prince John and Westmoreland were ranged in order of battle upon Shipton 
on the Moor, confronting the forces of Scrope and Mowbray, “ armes & arraies 
a faire de guerre, . , . & en tiel arraie ies ditz Richard [Scrope] & Thomas 
[Mowbray] ds autres lour complices feuront pris mesme le jour sur le dit 
More,'— Rot Part, iii, 604/2 ; 606/ 1, 

^ Rcdh (35) makes contemptuous mention of a story that **at the howre of 
the execucion of Archbishop Scrope, *Hhe kjng at the same tyme syfetyngat 
dyner . • . was incontinently striken with a Igprey,” and (45) denies that the 
« sore sodayn disease” which caused Henry’s death was a “ bepry stryken by 
the handes of God as folysh Eiders before declared (see p. 160 below). Accord- 
ing to (408) the Mng, immediately after Scrope’s exeeutibn (June 8, 
1405), quasi leprosus appatere cepit” Anotte account is that, in 14CB, 
Henry, after his returur from York, mere he had been occupied with punish- 
ing N<»Hhumberknd’s aecompH^s, ^*dedidi|. In languorem et extaaim con- 
sequenter, ita ut mortuns putarettpr apud Mortlake/*^©#., 263. 
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Under the latter date Holinshed jSrst makes mention of the sickness 
which eventually proved fatal to Henry. 

\Hol. iii. 540 / 2 / 72 .] He [Henry] held his Christmas this yeare 
Th€Ungi$ at Eltham, being sore vexed with sicknesse, so that it was thought 
micmm, sometime, [p. 541] that he had beene dead: notwithstanding it 
pleased God that he somwhat recouered his strength againe, and 
so passed that Ohristmasse with as much ioy as he might. 

Act lY. sc. iv. — Henry died on March 20, 1413 (Wals., ii. 289), 
about which time we might suppose this scene to open, if dramatic 
chronology were reconcilable with historic dates. Soon after entering 
the King says to Clarence (11, 20-26) : 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 20 

He loues thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 

Thou hast a better place in his ai^ection 
Then all thy brothers : cherrish it, my boy ; 

And noble oJB&ces thou maist effect 24 

Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatnesse and thy other brethren. 

It is just possible that a hint for these lines was taken from part 
of a long speech addressed by Henry lY. to his eldest son {Stov)^ 554- 
556), in which the King — who was then on his deathbed — expressed a 
fear lest Clarence's ambition and the Prince's haughtiness might cause 
strife between the two brothers. 

The King advises Clarence to refrain from chiding Prince Henry 
for faults, 

Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themselues with working. 

Perhaps the source of this metaphor was the following account of a 
stranded whale : 

\HoI. iii. 1259 / 2 / 32 .] The ninth of lulie [1574. 1573 accord- 
ing to Harrison's Ohronologu (ShaJcsjpere* s England^ ed. F. J. 
Furnivall, App. I Ivi.)], at six of the clocke at night, in the He 
besid[e]s Eamesgate, in the parish of saint Peter vnder 
the oliffe, a monstrous fish or whale of the sea did shoot himselfe 
on shore ; where, for want of water, beating himselfe on the sands, he 
died about six of the clocke on the next morning, before which 
time he roared, and was heard more than a mile on the land. 

As Westmoreland announces Prince John's success (11. 83-87), time 
recedes until 1405 is again the historic date, but, when Harcourt brings 
tidings that Northumberland and Bardolph, ** with a grmt pow^^r qf 
Enghsh and of Scots/* have been overthrown by the Sheriff of York- 
shire (lb 97-99), we are transported to the. historical year 1408. - 
Northumberland's defeat is thus described s 
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[Eol. iii. 634/ 1 / 20 .] The earle of Northumberland, and the uos 
lord Bardolfe, after they had beene in Wales, in Franco, and 
Flanders, to purchase aid against king Henrie, were returned 
backe intp Scotland, and had remained tibere now for the space of 
a whole yeare : and, as their euill fortune would, whilest the king 
held a councell of the nobilitie at London, the said earle of North- 
umberland and lord Bardolfe, in a dismall houre, with a great 
power of Scots, returned into England ; reconering diuerse of the earls EnmL 
castels and seigniories, for the people in great numbers resorted 
Tnto them, Heerevpon, incouraged with hope of good successe, 
they entred into Yorkeshire, & there began to destroie the 
countrie At their comming to Tlireske, they published a pro- 
clamation, signifieng that they were come in comfort of the English 
nation, as to rcleeue the common-wealth ; willing all such as loued 
the libertie of their countrie, to repaire vnto them, with their 
armor on their backes, and in defensible wise to assist them. 

The king, aduertised hereof, caused a great armie to be 
assembled, and came forward with the same towards his enimics ; 
but, yer the king came to Notingham, sir Thomas, or (as other 
copies haue) Rafe Eokesbie, shiriffe of Yorkeshire, assembled the % 
forces of the countrie to resist the earle and his power ; comming 
to Grimbaut brigs, beside Knaresbourgh, there to stop them the tS® 
passage ; but they, returning aside, got to Weatherbie, and so to 
Tadcastcr, and finallie came forward TOto Bramham more, neere 
to Haizelwood, where they chose their ground meet to fight rpom 
The shiriffe was as readie to giue battell as the earle to receiue it, 

coinge 

and so, with a standard of S. George spred, set ficrcelie vpon the 
earle, who, vnder a standard of his owne armes, incountred his 
aduersaries with great manhood. There was a sore incounter and 
crueU conflict betwixt the parties, but in the end the victorie fell to 
the shiriffe. The lord Bardolfe was taken, but sore wounded, so tuoid 
that he shortiie after died of the hurts, f As for the earle of 
Northumberland, he was slaine outright : . . . This battell was B0Tihum^Jr>~ 
fought the ninteenth day of Febmarie [1408]. 

Hardly has the news of iN^orthumberland's defeat been uttered ere 
the King swoons, and historic time is again as it was when the scene 
opened* 
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VII. THE SECOND PART OP KING HENRY lY. 

While the King is nnconscious, Clarence mentions a portent^ 
(1. 125) ; 

The riuer hath thrice flowed, no ehbe hetvseen, 

Holinshed says ; 

m 

\_Eol. iii. 540/1/45.] In this yeare [1411], and vpon the twelfth 
day of October, were three flouds in the Thames, the one following 
vpon the other, & no e66ing betweene : which thing no man then 
lining could remember the like to begseene. 

Act IV. sc. V. — My next excerpt is the well-known story which is 
dramatized in the Crown Scene. 

[JfoZ. iii. 541/1/22.] During this his [Henry IV. ’s] last sick- 
nesse, he caused his crowne (as some write) to be set on a pillow 
at his beds head ; ^ and suddenlie his pangs so sore troubled him, 
that he laie as though all his vitall spirits had beene from him 
departed. Such as were about him, thinking verelie that he had 
beene departed, couered his face with a linnen cloth. 

The prince, his sonne, being hereof aduertised, entered into the 
chamber, tooke awaie the crowne, and departed. The father, being 
suddenlie reuiued out of that trance, quicklie perceiued the lacke 
of his crowne ; and, hauing knowledge that the prince his sonne 
had taken it awaie, caused him to come before his presence, 
requiring of him what he meant so to misuse himselfe. The 
prince, with a good audacitie, answered: “Sir, to mine and all 
“mens iudgements you seemed dead in this world ; wherefore I, as 
“your next heire apparant, tooke that as mine owne, and not as 
“yours.” “Well, faire sonne” (said the king with a great sigh), 
“ what right I had to it, God knoweth.” “Well” (said the prince), 
“if you die king, I will haue the garland, and trust to keepe it 
“with the sword against all mine enimies, as you haue doone.” 

^ Kecorded by Fah, under the I3th year of Henry lY. Clarence 
speaks of a threefold tide which occurred “a little time before” Edward Ill’s 
death, and Gloucester is alarmed by ** vnfathefd heires, and lothly births of 
nature” (IV. iv, 121-128), lately observed. I And no records of these latter 
portents. There may be m allusion to the wet summer of 1594-— cp. Mids. 
M, D., IL i 82-114~-m Gioucester’s remark that “the seasons change their 
manners,” (II 123, 124). 

^ Mom, (ii 435), who was, I suppose, authority for the following 

story, says that, “comma il est accoutumd de faire an pays,” the crown was 
placed “sur une couche asses prfes de lui” [Henry} 
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Then said the king, “ I commit all to God, and remember you to 
“doo well.” With that he turned himselfe in his bed, and shortlie 
after departed to God in a chamber of the abbats of Westminster 
called lerusalem, the twentith daie of March, in the yeare 1413, 
and in t£e yeare of his age 46 : when he had reigned thirteene 
yeares, fine moneths, and od daies, in great perplexitie and little 
pleasure. . . . 

The King’s very latest «ounsaile ” (1. 183) to Prince Henry is 
illustrated by two passages from Holinshed. Advising engagement in 
“forraine quarrells ” as an expedient for occupying the ‘‘giddie 
mindes ” of unfaithful subjects, Henry says (11. 210-213) that he 

had a purpose now 

To leade out manie to the Holy Land, 

Lest I'est and lying stil might make them looke 212 

Too neare vnto my state, 

Holinshed thus describes the warlike preparations which were made 
with the design of reconquering Jerusalem;^ 

\Hol iii. 540/2/60.] In this fourteenth and last yeare of king 
Henries reigne, a councell was holden in the white friers in London ; 
at the which, among other things, order was taken for ships and 
gallies to be builded and made readie, and all other things neces- 
sarie to be prouided for a voiage which he meant to make into the 
holie land, there to recouer the citie of lerusalem from the 
Infidels. . . . 

[Eot iii. 541/1/5.3 The morrow after Candlemas daie began a 
parlement, which he had called at London, but he departed this 
life before the same parlement was ended : for now that his pro- 
uisions were readie, and that he was furnished with sufficient 
treasure, soldiers, capteins, vittels, munitions, tall ships, strong 
gallies, and all things necessarie for such a roiall iournie as he 

1 These preparations have perhaps been postdated, and their object (an 
expedition against France) misunderstood, un April 18, 1412, a patent 
(%mer, viii. *#3D) was issued to press sailors ‘*ad Dcserviendum nobis in 
guodam Yiagio supra Mare infra breve faciendo’' ,• and on July 12, 1412, 
Henry alcknowiedges the loan of a thousand marks from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury* for the expenses which “Nos, pro comniuni Oomiaodo, circa 
Froseoationem ^ Adeptionem Juris nosin (Deodante) in partibasAqaitannim, 
ae alibi* in partibus Tranemarims, infra breve fiicere oportebit’^— viii 
760. In August, 1412* the Duke of Clarence was sent with a strong force 
Pumnu valioa”) to the assistance^ of the Armagnac faction.*- 11 288. 
On August 10 he landed at la ir<^ue-Saiiit«Yasl.^04ron* 418. 
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pretended to take into the holie land, he was eftsoones taken with 
The K. sich a sore sickncssc, which was not a leprosie, striken by the hand of 
God (saith maister Hall) as foolish friers imagined ; but a verie 
apoplexie, of the which he languished till his appointed houre, and 
had none other greefe nor maladie. 

As the scene ends Henry recognizes the fulfilment of a prophecy 
that he “ should not die but in Jerusalem (1. 238). Holinshed relates 
how this prediction was accomplished : 


Fcibian, 
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[Eol. iii. 541/1/63] We find, that he was taken with his last 
sickencsse, while he was making his praiers at saint Edwards 
shrine, there as it were to take his leaue, and so to proceed foorth 
on his iournie : he was so suddenlie and greeuouslie taken, that 
such as were about him, feared lest he would haue died presentlie ; 
wherfore to releeue him (if it were possible) they bare him into a 
chamber that was next at hand, belonging to the abbat of West- 
minster, where they laid him on a pallet before the fire, and vsed 
all remedies to reuiue him. At length, he recouered his speech, 
and, vnderstanding and perceiuing himselfe in a strange place 
which he knew not, he willed to know if the chamber had anie 
particular name ; wherevnto answer was made, that it was called 
lerusalem. Then said the king : ‘'Lauds be giuen to the father of 
“heauen, for now I know that I shall die heere in this chamber; 
“according to the prophesie of me declared, that I should depart 
“ this life in lerusalem.” ^ 


^ Fah (576) says that, by a council held at White Friars on November 20, 
1412, it was ** concluded, that for the kynges great lournaye that he entendyd 
to take, in vysytynge of the holy Sepulere of our Lord, cer&yne Galeys of warre 
shuld be made, & other purueaunce concemynge the same loumay.” FaK 
then tells the story— which I quote from Ho2r.-*~of Henry’s death in the Jeru- 
salem Ohamber. There can hardly be a doubt, however, that Henry accom- 
plished a pilgrimage to J erusalem before he ascended the throne. On irfovember 
18, 1392, the Venetian Senate granted the request of Lord Henry of Lancaster, 
Bari of Derby, Hereford, and Northampton, ... the eldest son of the Duke 
of Aquitaine*’ [John of Gatmt], that he might have ‘^the hull of a galley, with 
all necessary tackle, to visit the holy places.*’— Few-. PP., i. as/ioy. On 
November 30, 1392, the Senate decreed the expenditure of a sum of public 
money to honour the Earl of Derby, the eldest son of the Duke of Lancaster, 
** the intimate friend of our Signory, on this his coming to Venice, bound for 
the Holy Sepulchre.**— IW., S3/xo8. And on March 31, 1393, the Grand 
OouncE oidamed that one hundred golden ducats of public money should be 
expended to honour the Bari of Derby, son of the Duke of Lancaster, on this, 
his return.^*-— 34/i 10 . 
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Act Y, sc. ii, — ^The new King hears a Tindicatory speech of the 
Lord Chief- Justice (11. 73-101), by whom, in time past, he had been com- 
mitted to prison for a gross act of lawlessness. I have mentioned above 
(p. 141) an insult ofEered by Prince Henry to the Chief- Justice, and I 
here quot^the account which HoHnshed gives of this matter. After his 
coronation Henry T. is said to have dismissed his unworthy associates, 

[Hoi iii. 643/2/10.] and in their places he chose men of 
grauitie, wit, and high policie, by whose wise counsell he might 
at all times rule to his honmjir and dignitie ; calling to mind how 
once, to hie offense of the Mng his .father, he had with his fist 
striken^ the cheefe iustice for sending one of his minions (vpon 
desert) to prison : when the iustice stoutlie commanded himselfe 
also streict to ward, & he (then prince) obeied. 

In his answer to the Chief- Justice the King repeats Henry IV/s 
words (11. 108-112) : 

Happie am I that haue a man so bold, 

That dares do iustice on my proper sonne j 
And no lesse happie, hauing such a sonne, 

That would deliuer vp his greatncsse so, 

Into the hands of Iustice I 

The story of Prince Henry’s rudeness to the Chief- Justice made its 
earliest known appearance in Sir Thomas Elyot’s Gommour, 1631 ^ 
(ff, 122423 verso). Stow copied Elyot (657, 668), I quote 
Gouemour because it contains the remax'k attributed to Henry IT., 
which HoHnshed omitted. 


^ The following passage in Bedman (11) is the earliest known authority for 
the blow given by Prince Henry to the Chief- Justice, and the consequent 
supersession of the Prince in the Council by the Duke of Claren^ : **Benata 
movebatur, nec in curiam aditus ei patebat ; et illius fama hsDsit ad metas^ 
quod summum judicein, litibus dirimendis et causarum cognitionibus prae- 
positum, manu percuteret, cum is unum in custodiam tradidisset ex cujus 
familiaritate voluptatem mirificam Henncus perciperet. Earn dignitatem, quam 
is amisit, Thomas illins frater, Dus Clarensis, est consecutus/^ Mr. Cole 
proves that Bedman^s VUa Hen, V. was composed between 1536 . . . and 
1544.'— Ibid., pp. ix., x. 

Sir H. H. Nicolas pointed out (FlmUorum Abbrevmtio, pp. 266, 257) a 
likely source for this fiction ; and in an exhaustive paper entitled “ The Story 
of Prince Heniy of Monmouth and Chief- Justice Gascoign," Mr. F. Solly-Flood 
has given details from which it appears that, on account of a judgment 
deHvered towards the close of Edward I. ’a reign, in the case of Boger de 
Hengham versm William de Brews, the Chief-Ju««tice of the King's Bench was 
reviled in o;^en court by the defendant. The record (Hot. eoram Eege, m. 33, 
34 !Ed.r I., m. 75) of the Court's judgment against De Brews for hk mis- 
behaviour tonkins the following passage : “Qum quidem, videHcet emkmptm 
d imhd^imMa [cp. the woGpds—** contempt and disobedience”’— ^attributed by 
Elyot to the OmeMustice] tarn tpinistris ipsius Domini Begis ^uak sibi ipsi 
aut cudiB mm facta valde sunt odlosa et hocnu|kr apparuit cum idem Dominus 
Bek ilium auum primogenitumht,«Mmum Edwmdum Principem WaElm 

’ " " " ^ 'Si 
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The moste renomed prince kinge Henry the fifte, late kynge of 
Englande, durynge the life of his father was noted to be fierce {fol, 
122 verso\ and of wanton courage: it hapned that one of his 
seruaTites, whom he well fanored, for felony by hym committed 
was arrayned at the Kynges benche, wherof he being aduertised, 
and incensed by light persones aboute hym, in furious rage came 
hastily to the barre, where his seruant stode as a prisoner, and 
commannded hym to be vngyued anH sette at libertie ; where at 
all men were abasshed, reserued the chiefs iustice, who humbly 
exhorted the prince to be contented that his seruaunt mought be 
ordred accordyng to the auncient lawes of this realme, or, if he 
wolde haue hym saued from the rigour of the lawes, that he shuld 
optaine, if he moughte, of the kynge his father his gracious 
pardon, wherby no lawe or iustice shulde be derogate. With 
whiche answere the prince nothynge appeased, but rather more 
inflamed, endeuored hym selfe to take away his seruaunt. The 
iuge (considermge the perilous example and inco?^uenienc6 that 
moughte therby ensue) with a valiant spirite and courage com- 
mannded the prince, vpon his alegeance, to leue the prisoner and 
departe his way. With whiche commandeme?^t the prince being 
set all in a fury, all chafed & in a terrible manor, came vp to the 
place of \fol, 123] iugeme^t ; (men thinkyng that he wolde haue 
slayne the iuge or haue done to hym some damage;) but the 
iuge, sittyng styll without mouynge, declarynge the maiestie of 
the kynges place of iugement, and with an assured and bolde 
countenance, hadde to the prince these wordes folowyng : 

*‘Sir, remembre your selfe: I kepe here the place of the king 

pro eo qtlod qasedam v6rba grossa efc acerba cuidaqa ministro suo dixerat et 
hospicio sue fere per dimidium ammm amovifc nec ipsum filitim suura in cen- 
spectu ano vemre permisit quousque predicto ministro de predicta transgres- 
aoue eatisfecexat*^ — Solly-Mooi^ 106. Here we have evidence of verbal abuse 
bestowed on a royal oMcer by the first Prince of Wales, whose punishment 
resembles that which, according to Eedman, Prince Henry suffered for striking 
the Chief- Justice. (Op. ‘*nec in curiam aditus ei patebat,^* p. 161, note 1, 
above.) Mr. Solly-FIood informs us that the BotuH coram Bege and the Con- 
trolment rolls embrace every commitment by the King^s Bench either ud 
rmpmdendm% or in penam. He carefully examined ml the entries made 
during the reign of Henry IT. on these roli^— which are perfect throughout, 
this reign, —and found no record of Prince Heny’s commitment for afiy' 
offence, or of the comiaitaent of any one during Henry IT’s reign for the 
offences attributed to the Prince by Iftyot and Beaman.— 
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‘*your soueraigae lorde and father,^ to whom ye owe double 
“ obedience ; wherfore eftsones in his name I charge you desiste 
** of your wilfulnes and ynlaufull entreprise, & from he?isforth gyue 
‘^good esreimple to those whiche hereafter shall be your propre 
‘^subiects. And nowe for your contempt and disobedience go you 
‘‘ to the prisone of the kyiiges benche, where vnto I co?;imitte you ; 

“and remay ne ye there prisoner yntill the pleasure of the kyng 
“your father be further knowok** 

With whiche wordes beinge abasshed, and also wondrynge at 
the meruailous granitic of that worshipful Justice, the noble prince, 
layinge his waipon aparte, doinge reueretice, departed, and wente iSliant, 
to the kyngcs benche as he was co??miaunded. Wherat his whoie^® 
seruantcs, disdainyng, came and shewed to the kynge all the hole 
affaire. Whereat he a whiles studienge, after, as a man all 
rauisshed with [fol 123 veTso\ gladnesse, holdyng his eien and 
handes vp towarde heuen, abrayded, sayinge with a loude voice : 

“0 mercifull god, how moche am I, aboue all other men, ^^nistered 
“bounde to your infinite goodnesl specially for that ye haue ielsiy?I?4a 
“ gyue^ me a iuge who feareth nat to ministre iustice, and also Xyed” 

“ a sonne who can suffre semblably and obey iustice 1 ” ^ 

Before leaving the stage Henry says (1. 134 ; 141, 142) : 

How call we our high court of parliament ; * . * 

Our coronation done, we wil accite 
(As I before remembred) all our state. 

Holinshed briefly notices the first Parliament of Henry Y. 

[HoL iii 543/2/44.3 Immediatlie after Easter he called a 
parlement, in which diuerse good statutes, and wholesome ordin- 


I then did vse the person of your father ; 

The image of his power lay then in me : . . 

Your Highnesse leased to foiget my place, 

The maiestie and power of law and iustice, 

The image of the King whom I presented, 

And strooke me in my very seate of iudgement ; . . • 80 

The writer of Th^ Fmnma Victories of Menry 1398, made the Judge— 

to whom Prince Henry had given “ a boxe on the eare say (sc. iv. H 09402, 
p. 14) : in striking me in this place, you greatly abuse me, and not me onely# 
but also your father ; whose Huely person here in this place I doo represent^ 
This assertion has— accidentally, no doubt— the same scop as the doctrine laid 
down by the <k>urt of King^s Bench in regard William de Brawls contempt: 

Et quia sicut honor et reverentm qui ininisto ipsius Domini Begis mtioae 
officii sui [fiunt] ipsIBegi attribuimturj^slcded^uset contemptusministrissuls 
facta eidem W* 
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ances, for the preseruation aad aduancement of the common- 
wealth were deuised and established. 

Act V. sc. V. — ^Falstafi interrupts the royal procession on its return 
after Henry’s coronation, and is sent by the King into ^nishment 
with Henry’s other “ misleaders ” ; all of whom have been forbidden to 
come within “ ten mile ” of ‘ our person ’ ; though they are to receive 
pensions now for “ competence of life,” and “ aduancement ” in future, 
if they reform themselves (11. 67-74). Holinshed thus records Henry’s 
coronation and altered behaviour : 

[ffol. ill 643/i/54] He was crowned the ninth of Aprill, 
being Passion sundaie, which was a sore, ruggie, and tempestuous 
day, with wind, snow, and sleet; that men greatlie marueUed 
thereat, making dinerse interpretations what the same might 
signifie. But this king euen at first appointing with himselfe, to 
shew that in his person princelie honors should change publike 
manners, he determined to put on him the shape of a new man. 
For whereas aforetime he had made himselfe a companion vnto 
misrulie mates of dissolute order and life, he now banished them 
all from his presence (but not vnrewarded, or else vnpreferred) ; 
inhibiting them vpon a great paine, not once to approch, lodge, or 
soioume within fen miles of his court or presence : . . . 

The following sketch of Henry IV.’s character and circumstances 
may have afforded Shakspere some hints. 

[Mol. iii. 541/2/30 ] This king was of a meane stature, well 
proportioned, and formallie compact ; quicke and liuelie, and of a 
stout courage. In his latter dales he shewed Jumselfe so gentle, 
that he gat more loue amongst the nobles and people of this 
realme, than he had purchased malice and euill will in the 
be^nning. 

But yet to qjeake a truth, by his proceedings, after he had 
atteined to the crowne, what with such taxes, tallages, subsidies, 
and exactions as he was constreined to charge the people with ; 
tmd what by punishing such as, mooned with disdeine to see him 
Tsurpe the crowne (contrarie to the oth taken at his entring into 
this land, vpon his retume from exile), did at sundrie times rebell 
a^nst him ; he wan hunselfe more hatred, than in all his life time 
0 f it had beene longer by maaie yeares than it was) had beene 
possible for Mm to haue weeded out & remooued. 
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VIII. HENEY Y. 

Henet^Y. appears to have received the Danphin Lewises ^ gift of 
tennis-balls in Lent, 1414.2 This date marks the commencement of 
historic time in The Life of Henry the Fift; and the play ends with 
Katharine of Yalois's betrothal in May, 1420. 

Act I. Prologue. — 

O for a Muse of Fire, that would ascend 
The brightest Heauen of Inuentidn, 

A Kingdome for a Stage, Princes to Act, 

And Monarchs to behold the swelling Scene ! 4 

Then should the Warlike Harry, like himselfe, 

Assume the Port of Mars ; and at his heeles 

(Leasht in, like Hounds) should Famine, Sword, and Fire 

Crouch for employment. 8 

A speech 3 attributed to the Warlike Harry” contains a parable 
which may have suggested the picture of these crouching hounds of 
Famine, Sword, and Fire. On January 2, 1419, Eouen, despairing of 
succour, after five months’ siege,'* yielded io the pressure of famine so 
far as to open communication with Henry through ambassadors. 

[Hoi Hi. 567Ii!39-] One of them, seene in the ciuill lawes, 
was appointed to declare the message in all their names; who, 
shewing himselfe more rash than wise, more arrogant than learned, 
first tooke vpon him to shew wherin the glorie of victorie consisted ; 
aduising the king not to shew his manhood in famishing a multi- 


^ Lewis was a contemporary of the events dramatized in Hen. F., Acts 
I.-IV, He died on December 18, 1415.— Ifows., iii 366 ; Journal, xv. 210. 
His brother, the Dauphin John, died on April 3 {Jommalf 216) or 4 (Mom., 
ill. 40S), 1417. During the historic time embraced by Act Y. the Dauphin 
was Charles, who afterwards reigned as Charles YII., and is a character in 
1 Hen. VL 

s ‘«Eodem anno [1414] in Quadragesima r^ existente apud Kenilworth, 
Karol us [sc. Ludovicus], regis Francorum filius, Dalphinus vocatus, misit pilaa 
Farisianas ad luclendum cum pueris.’^— Ott, 274, In 1414 Ash Wednesday fell 
on February 21* 

® A speech, similar in otitline, is attributed to Henry by Medimn (55). I 
quote from it a passage which has some resemblance to that in which Henry 
takes credit to himself for employing the meekest maid’' to punish Rouen t 
^^Benlgne et dementer omnia me administrare nemo est qui non intelliga^ 
eum fame polfiis quam fiamma,lerro, aut sanguine, Botomagum ad deditionem 
perpdio,” 

* The forces blockading Bouen were ordered to take up thdr positions on 
August 1, HlB.^Fuge, 6. Qn January % H10, Hmrny mm mAmm to the 
ambassadors from 26-28. Bouen bpehed her gates on Janu^ 

19, 1419.-"Puge, 41, 42. Page was f resent at 1. 
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[Henry 
should allow 
the people 
without the 
walls to 
pass through 
his lines, 
and then 
assault 
Bouen 3 


The hings 
answer to 
this proutd 
message. 


[He has 
chosen 
Pannne— 
the meekest 
of Bellona'a 
handmaids— 
to punish 
RouenJ 


[Hthe 
people With- 
out the ' 
widhi die, 
those who 


ejEpelled 
them jfrom 
Boueti must 
hear the 
hlamed 


[Hewm , 
tal^hisowu 
eouxseto 
imm 


tude of poore, simple, and innocent people, but rather suffer such 
miserable wretches, as laie betwixt the wals of the citie and the 
trenches of his siege, to passe through the campe, that they might 
get their lining in other places; and then, if he durst^manfullie 
assault the citie, and by force subdue it, he should' win both 
worldlie fame, and merit great meed at the hands of almightie 
God, for hauing compassion of the poore, needie, and indigent 
people. 

When this orator had said, the king, who no request lesse 
suspected, than that which was thus desired, began a while to 
muse ; and, after he had well considered the craftie cautell of his 
enimies, with a fierce coimtenance, and bold spirit, he reprooued 
them ; both for their subtill dealing with him, and their malapert 
presumption, in that they should seeme to go about to teach him 
what belonged to the dutie of a conquerour. And therefore, since 
it appeared that the same was Tnknowne vnto them, he declared 
that the goddesse of battell, called Bellom, had three hand- 
maidens, euer of necessitie attending vpon hir, as blood, fire, and 
famine. And whereas it laie in his choise to Tse them all three, 
(yea, two or one of them, at his pleasure,) he had appointed onelie 
the meekest maid of those three damsels to punish them of that 
citie, till they were brought to reason. 

And whereas the gaine of a capteine, atteined by anie of the 
said three handmaidens, was both glorious, honourable, and 
woorthie of triumph: yet, of all the three, the yoongest maid, 
which he meant to vse at that time, was most profitable and 
commodious. Amd as for the poore people lieng in the ditches, 
if they died ibrough famine, the fault was theirs, that like cmell 
tyrants had put them out of the towne, to the intent he should 
slsue them; and yet had he saued tiieir lines, so that, if anie 
lacke of charitie was, it rested in them, and not in him. But to 
their doked request, he meant not to gratifie them within so 
much; but they should keepe them still to helpe to spend their 
Tittels. And as to assault the towne, he told them that he 
would they should know, he was both able and willing thereto, 

he diould see occamon: but the dhoise was in his hand, to 
tame fliem either with blood, fir^ or famine, or with them all; 
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whereof he would take the choise at his pleasure, and not at 
theirs. 

Act I. sc. i. — ^Henry Chichele Archbishop of Canterbury tells J ohn 
Fordham Bishop of Ely^ that a bill for disendowing the Church, which 
nearly p^-sed in the eleventh year of Henry lY.’s reign, has been 
revived. If this bill were carried, the clergy must lose “ the better 
halfe ” of their ** Possession ” : 

For all the Temporall Lands, which men deuout 
By Testament haue gimn to the Church, 

Would they strip from vs ; being valu’d thus : 

As much as wotdd maintaim^ to the Kings honor, 12 

Full fifteens Earles, and fifteens hwndred Knights, 

Six thousand and two hundred good Esquires ; 

And, to relief e of Lazars, and weake age 

Of indigent faint Soules, past corporall toyle, 16 

A hundred Almes-houses, right well supply’d j 

And to the Coffers of the King, beside, 

A thousand pounds by th’yeere. Thus runs the Bill. 

Holinshed took from Halle (49) the following account of the 
renewal of this bill; 

\Hol iii. 545/2/6.] In the second ycare of his reigne, king Anno^j^g. 2 , 

Henrie called his high court of parlement, the last daie of Aprill, 

in the towne of Leicester; in which parlement manie profitable Ltlieimter. 
lawes were concluded, and manie petitions mooned were for that 
time deferred. Amongst which, one was, that a bill exhibited in 
the parlement holden at Westminster, in the eleuenth yeare of king 
Henrie the fourth (which by reason ihe king was then troubled 
with cdnill discord, came to none effect), might now with good 
deliberation be pondered, and brought to some good conclusion. 

The effect of which supplication was, that the tmporaU lands J-m 

7 ^ exhibited to 

(deuoutlie gkien, and disordinatlie spent by religious, and other 
spirituall persons) should be seized into the kings hands ; sith the 
same might suffice to mainieim, to the honor of the king, and 
defense of the realme, fifteens earles, fifteew hwndred knights, sw 
thomznd and tm hwndred esguiers, and a hundred almesse-honses, 
for relief e onelie of the poore, impotent, and needie persons; and 
the Mng to haue cleerelie to his coffers twentie thommd. ^omds: 
with manie bth^ pronisions and talnes of religious houses, which 
I passe oner. 

i Bishop bf lly fipcan 1388 to 274. 
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My next excerpt shows how the danger was averted : 


[The clergy 
resolved to 
divert 
Henry’s 
attention 
from the dis- 
endowment 
hdl.3 


The arch- 
l‘i£liop of 
CanturbwHes 
oration in 
the parle~ 
merit house. 


{Sol. iii. 545/2/29.] This bill was much noted, and more feared, 
among the religious sort, whom suerlie it touched verie neere ; and 
therefore to find remedie against it, they determined to ^ssaie all 
waies to put by and ouerthrow this bill : wherein they thought best 
to trie if they might mooue the kings mood with some sharpe 
inuention, that he should not regard the importunate petitions of 
the commons.’^ Whereypon, on a daie in the parlement, Henrie 
Chichelie archbishop of Oanturhurie made a pithie oration, wherein 
he declared, how not onelie the duchies of Normandie and Aqui- 
taine, with the counties of Aniou and Maine, and the countrie of 
Gascoigne, were by yndoubted title apperteining to the Hng, as 
to the lawfull and onelie heire of the same ; but also the whole 


realme of France, as heire to his great grandfather king Edward 
the third.® 


Act 1. so. ii. — ^in presence of the assembled English peers, Henry 
calls upon Ohichde to show whether the Salic law “ or should or should 
not ” bar the King’s claim to France. I exhibit in parallel columns 
Holinshed’s version® of the ArehbMop’s speech and Shakspere’s 
paraphrase of it, Chichele inveighed 


Tarliamit 
of Leyeeter, 


AtlvMche 
parliamt 
•was put vp 
yeJByiie 
tshiehe was 
put vp at 
plyament 
tn ye an*, ym 


Benry iko 
4iiL 


1 And this yere [1414] the kyng helde his Parlyame^it at Leyceter, where, 
amonge other thynges, the foresayd Bylle \Fdb.^ 575, 576] put vp by^the 
Commons of the lande, for the Temporalties beynge in the Uhurche, as it is 
before [towchid in. the xi yere of the iiiith Henry], was agayne mjmded. 
In fere wherof, lest the kynge wolde therunto gyue any Comfortable Audy- 
ence, as testyfye some wryters, certayne Bysshoppes and other hede men of 
the Chnrche put y« kyng in mynde to claymehis ryght in Fraunce; dufor 
the exployte therof they offrede vnto hym great & notable summes. By 
reason whereof y« sayd byll was agayne put by, and the kynge sette his 
mynde for the Recouery of the same ; . . . — 578. 

When I said {M&mry F., revised ed., New Sh. Soc., p. viii) that ** Hall seems 
to be the sole anthonty for the revival of the confiscation scheme in Henry the 
Fifth’s reign,” this passage in Fab. was unknown to me. 

® ’There h not so much as an allusion to these claims of Henry in the 
accounts of the Moester Parliament’s proceedings given by Mot Farl, and 
Mmlum (cap. xvii.). When Parliament met at Westminster, on November 
19, 1414, the Chancellor (Henry Beaufort) opened the session by a sermon in 
which he announced that the Bang had determined to resort to war with 
France, and therefore needed a large subsidy.*— iSoi Post?., iv. 34. It does 

Chichele was one of the triers of 
petitions in the Leicester Parliament, but we learn from the same authority 
(Hot, Farl iv. 35/i) that he held the office of trier In the Parliament of Weet- 
minster. He was translated from B. Havid^s to Canterbury,— 513. 
1?he l^ope’s confirmaidon of Chichele’s 4ectipn was requested by Henry in h 
letter dated on March 33, 1414.— fe. 119. The temporalities wer^ 
resteed on toy 30, 1414.— ibM. 131. 

® Ebl abiMget and turned into the third person a speech whidh MfAh 
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\S[ot iii. 545 / 2 / 46 .] against tlie 
surmised and false fained law 
Salike, which the Frenchmen 
alledge euer against the kings of 
England harre of their iust 
title to the crowne of France, 
The verie words of that supposed 
law are these : ‘ In terram Salicom 
‘mulieres ne succedcmt;* that is 
to saie, ‘ Jwto the Salihe land let 
^not women succeed,^ Which th^ 
French glossers expound to he the 
realm of France^ and that this law 
was made by king Fharamond; 
whereas yet their owns authors 
affirms^ that the land Salihe is in 
Germanie, hetweene the riuers of 
Elbe and Sola; and that when 
diaries the great had ouercome the 
Saxons, he placed there certeine 
Frenchmen, which hauing in dis- 
deine the dislumest manors of the 
Germane women, made a law, that 
the femaUe should not succeed to 
any inheritance withfo that land, 
which at this daie is calkd Meisen : 
so that, if this be true, this hw 
was not made for the redme of 
Frame, nor the Frenchmen pos- 
sessed the land Salihe, till foure 
hundred and one and twmtie yemes 
after the death of PkaramoM, the 
su^osed maker of this Salike law ; 
for this Pharamond deceassed in 


There is no larre 

To make against your Highnesse 36 
Clayme to France, 

But this, which they produce from 
Pharamond ; 

‘'Jn terram SaXicam Mulieres ne 
mecedant** 

‘‘No Woman shall sticceed in Salike 
Land • ” 

Which Salike Land, the French 40 
vniustly gloze 

To le the Eealme of France, and 
Fharammd 

The founder of this Law, and 
Female Barre. 

Yet their owne Authors faithftilly 
affirme, 

That the Land Salike is in 44 
Germanic, 

Feiweene the Flouds of Su>la and of 
Blue; 

Where Charles the Great, hauing 
subdu’d the Saxons, 

There left behind, and settled 
eertaine French, 

Who (holding in disdains the 48 
German Women, 

For some dishonest manners of their 
life) 

Establisht then this Lmc; to wit, 

“Ho Female 

** Should be Inheritrix in Salike 
Land:** 

Which Salike, (as I said,) ’twixt 62 
Flue and Sala, 

1$ at this dag in Germanie ealPd 
Meisen, 

Then doth it well appear©, the 
Sahke Law 

Was not deuised for the Feahne of 
France; 

JYor did the French pomm the 66 
Sedike Land 

YntiU foure hundred one and twmtie 
yeeres 

After defunction of King Fliara* 
moad, 

(Idly sitjpodd the founder of this 
Law,) 


assi^ to CMohele (60-52), On his deathbed Henry protested that neither 
amBition nor the desire of fame prompted him to undertake war with France ; 
*<but onelie tha^ in prosecuting his lust title [to the French crown, through 
iy.ward he mMit in the end atteine to a perfect peace, and come to 
enloie those peaces of hia inheritance [from Hemy II*]^ which to him of right 
belonged t and that before the beginning of the warms, he wee fullie 
pemuSM by men both wise and of great holinesse of life, that ypon such 
mtent he might and ought both be^n the same WMe% and follow tfiem/ ^c. 
This last clause has the followini ddenote: ^*Ohe^iie OMchelie srochb, of 
Canto, for dating y^ bill aplnj^ the €p. Henryk appeal to 

Chichele (L ii 13-M j; 0dh 


The Salike 
law. 


[TIxougli tli6 
Frencli say 
that Phaia- 
laosd made 
the law for 
France, the 
Sahe land is 
in Germany, 
where 
Charles the 
Great placed 
certain 
Frenchmen, 
long after 
Phara- 
mond*B 
death.] 

Mesim 

[Misena, 

Meissen]. 
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the yeare 426, cmd Gha/rhs the great 
subdued the Saxons^ and placed the 
Frenchman in those parts beyond 
the riuer of Sahy m the yeare 806. 

Moreoner, it appeareth by their 
owne writers, that king Fe^pine, 
which deposed Ghilderike, claimed 
the orowne of Fromce, as heire 
fSSe for that he was descended 
d?d Hugh^ o/* Blithildy daughter to king Glo- 
Capetj thair [p. 646] the first. Hugh 
Capet also, (who vsurped the crowne 
vpon Charles duke of Loraine, 
the sole heire male of the line 
cmd stocke of GhaHes the great,) 
to make his title seeme true, and 
appeare good, {though m deed it 
was Starke naught^ conueied him- 
self e as heire to the ladie Linga/rd, 
daughter to king GharhrimineySonne 
to Lewes the emperour, that was son 
to Charles the great. King Lewes 
also, the tenth , (otherwise called 
saint Lewes,) being verie heire to 
the said vsurper Hugh Capet, could 
neuer be satisjkd in his conscience 
how he might iustlie keepe and 
possesse the at'owne of France, till 
he was persuaded and fullie in- 
structed, that queene Isabell his 
grandmother was lineallie descended 
of the ladie Fi^mmgard, daughter 
and heire to the aboue named 
Choffdes duke of Loraine; by the 
whvdi mmiage, the bloud and line 
of Charles ^ great was againe 
tHiewfore mited and restored the crowm 
nSni ^ scepter of France : so that more 

mnne it openlie 
appcm*eth, that the title of king 


pPippin 
traced his 
title to the 
French 
crown 


Who died withm the yeere of onr 60 
Redemption 

Fonre hundred twentie six ; and 
Gha/rles the Great 

Subdxod the Saxons, and did seat 
the French 

Beyond the Bluer Sala, in^the yeere 

Eight hundred fine. Besides, their 64 
Writers say, 

King Fepin, which deposed ChiU 
derihe, 

Did, as Eeire Generali, (being 
descended 

OjBlithild, which was Daughter to 
King Clothair^) 

Make Clayme and Title to the 68 
Crowne of France, 

Eugh Capet also, {who nsurpt the 
Croume 

Of Charles the Duke of L6rame, sole 
Eeire male 

Of the true Line and Stock of Cha/rles 
the Great,) 

To find his T'dle with some shewes 72 
of truth, 

{Though, in pure truth, it was 
corrupt and naught,) 

Conueyd himself e as tlf Eeire to th* 
Lady Lingare, 

Daughter to Charlemaine, who was 
the Sonne 

To Lewes the Emperour, and Lewes, 76 
the Sonne 

Of Charles the Great, Also King 
Lewes the Tenth, 

Who was sole Eeire to the Vsurper 
Capet, 

Could not keepe quiet in his 
conscience, 

Wearing the Crowne of France, Hill SO 
satisfied 

That faire Queene Isabel, his Grand- 
mother, 

Was Lincall of the Lady Ermengare, 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid 
Duke of Lerainc : 

By the which Marriage, the Lyne of 84 
Charles the Great 

Was xc-mited to the Crowns of 
France, 

So that, as clears as is the Summers 
Sunaie, 

King Fepim Title, and Eugh Capets 
Clayme, 

King Lewes his satisfaction, all 88 
appeare 

To hold in. Eight and Title of the 
Female : 


1 slip misled Shak^pere, SaMe hast *‘Kyng Lewes also the 
ninth? (51), 
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Fepin, the claime of Hugh Capet^ 
tRe possession of Lewes ; yea, and 
the French Itvn^s to this daie^ are 
derined and conneied from the 
heire fern ih ; though tJwy would, 
vnder the colour of such a fained 
law, harre the kings and princes 
of this realme of England of their 
right and lawfull inheritance. 

The archbishop further alledged 
out of the hoohe of Humhers this 
saieng : ‘ When a man dieih. with- 
'out a sonne, Ut the irJi&ntance 
‘ descend to his daughter* 


So doe the Kings of France vnto this 
day; 

Howbeit they would hold vp this 
Saliqne Law 

To harre your Highnesse clayming 92 
from the Female ; 

And rather chuse to hide them in a 
Net, 

Then amply to imharre their 
crooked Titles 

Ysurpt from you and your Pro- 
genitors. 

King, May I, with right and 90 
conscience, make this claim ? 

Card, The sinne vpon my head, 
dread Soueraigne I 

For m the Boolce of Numbers is it 
writ. 

When the man dyes^ let the In~ 
hcritance 

Descend mto the Daughter,^* 100 


tkroagh 
the same 
line of 
descent ] 


[Tlie hook of 
Numbers.] 


Chichele then reminds Henry how Edward III., « Hill, 
stood ” ; watching the Black Prince defeat " the full Power of France,*’ 
with but half of the English army (I. ii. 105-110). Holinshed records 
(iii. 372 / 2 / 27 ) how a knight, sent to ask Edward for reinforcements, 
came "where** the King stood aloft on a windmill surveying 
the battle.^ 

When Westmoreland says that the hearts of the English nobles are 
in France, Chichele exclaims : 

0 let their bodyes follow, my deare Liege, 

With Bhod and Sword and Fire, to win your Right I 
In ayde whereof, we of the Spiritualtie 132 

Will rayse your Highnesse such a mightie Sumrm, 

As nernr did the Clergie at one time 
Bring in to any of your Ancestors. 

Chichele, 


[Hoi iii. 546/1/30.] hauing said snfficientlie for the proofe of 
the kings iust and lawfull title to the crowne of France, he 
exhorted him to aduance foorth his banner to fight for his right, to 
conquer his inheritance, to spare neither Umid, sword, nor fire ; sith 
his warre was iust, his cause good, and his claime true. And to 
the intent his louing chapleins and obedient subiects of the 
BpirUmitu might shew themsekes willing and desirous to aid his 
maiestie, for the recouerie of his ancient right and trne inheritance, 
the ai^hbkhop declared that, in their spirituall eonnocation, they 


EChicbele 
urged Henry 
tomke 
wax, and 
promised 
lam a Jai^gex 
sum of 
money tbaa 
tlm clergy 
liad ever 
paid ix) any 
prlaee.| 


^ An incident which Chei?les ¥L reminds his nobles of (Jffm. F., 11. It. 
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had granted to his MgTinesse mch a mmme of monie, as n&iier by no 
spiritnall persons 'was to any prince before those daies giuen or 
aduanced.^ 

Chichele answers Henry’s fear, that the Scot might pour down upon 
defenceless England, by recalling the day (October 17, r346) when 
David II. was vanquished and taken prisoner, during Edward III.’s 
absence in France. — Aveslury, 145, 146. For the unhistorical assertion 
that David was sent to France (1. 161), Shakspere was perhaps indebted 
to the play of Kmg Edward IIL, wher^ (Act IT. sc. ii. p. 53) we find 
Edward resolving to summon Copeland, David’s captor, 

hither out of hand, 

And with him he shall bring his prisoner king. 

In the last scene (Act T. sc. i. p. 71), which is laid at Calais, Copeland 
enters, “ and X ing David.” 

To Chichele’s instance Westmoreland replies (11. 166-168) ; 

But there’s a saying very old and true : 

If that you will France win, 

Then with Scotland first begin” 

After recording Chichele’s speech, and offer of a subsidy, Holinshed 
adds: 

[Sol iii. 546 / 1 / 44 .] When the archbishop had ended his pre- 
Theearieof pared tale, Rafe Neuill, earle of Westmerland, and as then lord 
landper- Warden of the marches against Scotland, vnderstanding that the 

suaaeui y® 

^ couragious desire to recouer his right in France, would 
scotiaoid. suerlie take the wars in hand, thought good to moque the king to 
begin first with Scotland; and therevpon declared how easie a 
matter it should be to make a conquest there, and how greatlie 
the same should further his wished purpose for the subduing of 
the Frenchmen ; concluding the summe of his tale with this old 
saieng: that, ‘‘Who so mil Franee win, must with Scotland first 
^*legin” 

“War with Franco being resolved on, audience is given to ambas- 
sadors from the Dauphin, They present to the King a “ Tun ^ of 

^ The Convocation of Canterbury met on October 1, 1414, and broke up on 
October 20, 1414, after granting Henry two whole tenths,—- 350, 351. 
This convocation was summoned for the settlement of mattem relating to 
church discipline, as the mandate (Wdke, Appendix, 87) shows. 

^ Perhaps **Tunne’' « a cnp. Higins {Mommidator, 1685, p. 233, coL 1) 
defined ^‘OoscypMum’^ as tun, or nut to drinks in.^’ In The Fmto^s 
Victories, sc. ix», p. 29, the ambassador’s action is described by this sl^e 
direction : ** He deliuereth a Tunne of Tennis Balles.*^ Henry says ; What, a 
gnilded Tunnel I pray you, my Lord of Yorke, looke what is m it” Ypr^ 
answers: ** Sere is a Carpet and a Tunne of Tennia ball^’^ 
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Treasure ” (1. 255), containing tennis-balls (1« 258) ; a gift which their 
master deems “ meeter for ” Henry's “ spirit " than French dukedoms. 

Of this incident Holmshed gives the following account : 

\Sol, iii. 545/1/1.] Whilest in the Lent season the king laie at 
Kjllingwo|th, there came to him from Charles [sc, Lewis] Dolphin 
of France certeine ambassadors, that brought with them a barrell trhe 

^ Danpliiii’s 

of Paris balles ; which from their maister they presented to him for 
a token that was taken hi verie ill part, as sent in scorne, to 
signifie, that it was more meet for the king to passe the time with 
such childish exercise, than to attempt any worthie exploit. 

Part of Henry's answer (11. 264-266) to the ambassadors— 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a ‘Wrangler, 

“ That all the Courts of France will be disturb'd 
** With Chaces " 

— may be derived from the concluding portion of this excerpt : 

[B'oL iii. 545/1/9.] Wlierfore the K. wrote to him, that yer 
ought long, he would tosse him some London balles that perchance 
should shake the walles of the best court in France} baiies/i 

Act 11. Chorus. — ^When Shakspere wrote 11. 8-10, — 

For now sits Expectation in the Ayre ; 

And hides a Sword, from Hilts vnto the Point, 

With Orownes Imperiall, Crownes, and Coronets 

, — ^he may have been thinking of a woodcut-portrait of Edward 
engraved on page 174, — ^which appeared in the first edition of Holinshed 
(1577, vol. iii. p. 885). 

Act II. sc. ii.— This scene is kid at Southampton, in August, 1416.® 


Cp. the rest of the pas&age in OU. (cited above, p. 165): rex 

Anglorum lescripsit, dicens, se in hrevi piks missimim Londonianim quiWs 
terreret [tereret] & confunderet sua tecta.'* Henry’s threat that the Dauphin's 
bails shall become Gun-stones (I. ii 282) may be Shakspere’s reminiscence 
of Oaxton (CS?iromck, ed. 1482, sign. t. 5), who says that Henry lete make 
tenys balles for the dolphyn in al the hast that they myjt be made, and they 
were grete gmim stones for the Dolphyn to playe with all.'' But a cannon- 
shot was called a ^nstone in Shakspere’s time. See examples in the revised 
ed, of Menry F. (New Sh, Soc,), p, 162. In a contemporary poem, ascribed to 
Lydgate, Henry speaks of a “ game at tynes” which his guns “ shall play with 
jEiar^lete.''-0^ro». Lmd., 220. 

a In BastelFs Fmtym of Feople^ 1529, Edward HI, is ^rtrayed at full 
length, holding a sword encircled By two crowns. For a comparison with XL, 
Chorus, L 6,— where Henry is styled *Hhe Mirror of fdl Christian Kings," — 
see p. 205, not©. 2, below. 

® The treason of Cambridge, Berope, and Grey was ‘^pnblissbid and openli 
know©'' at Bouthampton, on August 1, & XX— Jf. FX^ 40. On 

August 2, a Jury found the conspirators guilty (JW. Furl It. 65), and, on 
August 5, Clarence was comihiaioned |o pass sentec© on Cambridge md 
Berope (Eymer^ ix, 
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All the historic negotiation which preceded Henry’s departure for 
France was passed over or postdated, and the event placed next to the 
tennis-balls’ incident is the conspiracy of Cambridge, Scrope, and Grey. 



[Eol. iii. 648/i/66.] When Hng Henrie had fullie furnished 
his nauie with men, munition, & other prouisions, [he,] perceiuing 
that his capteines misiifced nothing so much as delaie, determined 
his souldiors to go a ship-boord and awaie. But see the hap ! the 
night before the daie appointed for their departure, he was crediblie 
informed, that Eichard earle of Cambridge, brother to Edward 
duke of Yorke, and Henrie lord Scroope of Masham, lord treasurer, 
The eceru of Thomas Graio, a knight of Northumberland, being confederat 
togither, had conspired his death : wherefore he caused them to be 
f^ireason apprehended. 

Neither HoUnshed nor, I believe, any chronicler published in Shak- 
spere^s day ^ relates that the conspirators were led on by Henry to doom 
themselves (11, S9-51). The speech (11. 79-144) in which Henry upbraids 


1 Bakd-Bemy — whose from 1407 to 1422, were first published 

in 1603—- says — as do other chroniclers — that the conspirators sought to make 
the JEarl of March an accomplice by offering to place him on the throne, but 
that he revealed their design to Henry, ^ Smvt-Eemy adds (vii. 488-489) that 
the King thereupon called a council of his nobles, and after telling them that 
he had heard, though he could not believe, that some of his subjects were 
engaged in a plot to deprive Mm of Ms crown, asked, if the report were true, 
what should be done to these traitors. The q^uestion was put to each lord in 
succession, and the conspirators answered that such traitors ought to suffer a 
death so cruel as to be a warning others, livery one present harag given 
Mb opinion, Henry confronted March with the guilty men, who owned their 
treasonable project. WmHn (f* i 177-179} gives the same account of the 
eonspiratoie’ detection 
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the traitors was wholly Shakspere’s work, except that part of it where 
Scrope*s dissimulation and ingratitude is denounced (11. 93-142). The 
germ of these lines lay in the following passage : 

\Hok iii. 548/2/3.] The said lord Scroope was in such fauour 
with the kii%, that he admitted him sometime to be his bedfellow ; 
in whose fidelitie the king reposed such trust, that, when anie 
priuat or publike councell was- in hand, this lord had much in the 
determination of it. For he represented so great grauitie in his 
countenance, such modestie in behauiour, and so vertuous zeale to 
all godlinesse in his talke, that whatsoeuer he said was thought for 
the most part necessarie to be doone and followed. Also the 
said sir Thomas Graie (as some write) was of the kings priuie 
councell. 

The formal words used by Exeter in arresting Cambridge seem to 
have been taken from Holinshed : I arrest thee of High Treason, hy 
the name of Rickard Earle of Cambridge*^ Holinshed says (hi. 549/ 
1/26) : “indicted he was hy the name of Riclyard earU of Cambi^idge of 
Connesburgh in the countie of Yorke, knight.” 

Cambridge qualifies his guilt (11. 155-157) : 

For me : the Gold of France did not seduce; 

Although I did admit it as a motiue, 

The sooner to efect what I intended. 

The motive which is supposed to have really influenced him was of 
a different sort. 

[Bd, iil 548/2/72.] Diuerse write that Richard earle of 
Cambridge did not conspire with the lord Scroope & Thomas 
Graie for fche murthering of king Henrie to [p, 549] please the 
French king withall, but onelie to the intent to exalt to the crowne 
his brother in law Edmund carle of March as heire to Lionell duke 
of Clarence : after the death of which earle of March, (for diuerse 
secret impediments, not able to haue issue,) the earle of Cambridge 
was sure that the crowne should come to him by his wife, and to 
Ms children, of hir begotten. And therefore (as was thought) he 
rather confessed himselfe for need of monie to be corrupted by the 
Freheh king, than he would declare his inward mind, and open his 
verie intent and secret purpose, wMch if it were espied, he saw 
plaialie that the earle of March sliould haue tasted of the same 
cuppe that he had drunken, and what should haue come to his 
owne children he much doubted. Therefore destitute of comfort 


Th4>m WnU* 
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& in despaire of life to sane Ms cMldren, he feined that tale ; 
desiring rather to sane his succession than himselfe, which he did 
in deed ; for Ms sonne Richard duke of Yorke not priuilie but 
openlie claimed the orowne, and Edward his sonne both claimed 
it, & gained it, as after it shall appeare. 

Having heard Grey’s^ confession (11. 161-165), Henry dooms the 
traitors ; 

God quit you in his mercy*! Hear your sentence ! 

You haue conspir'd against Our Royall person, 

loyn’d with an enemy proclaimed, and from his Coffers 168 

Beceyu'd the Golden Earnest of Our death ; 

Wherein you would haue sold your King to slaughter, 

His Princes and Ms Peeres to seruitude, 

EQs Suhiects to oppression and contempt, 172 

And Ms whole Eangdome into desolation. 

Touching our person^ seelce we no reuenge ; 

But we our Kingdomes safety must so tender, 

Whose mine you haue ^ sought, that to her Lawes 176 

We do deliuer you. Get you therefore hmce^ 

{Foore miserable wretches !) to your death 1 

The taste whereof, God^ of his mercy, gim 

Tou patience to indure, cmd true Mepentance 180 

Of all your deare offences / — ^Beare them hence ! 

These lines should be compared with the following speech, taken by 
Holinshed from Halle ; 

[Sol. iii 648/2/1 s.] These prisoners, vpon their examination, 
confessed, that for a great summe of monie which they had 
receiued of the French king, they intended verelie either to haue 
deliuered the king aliue into the hands of Ms enimies, or else to 
haue murthered Mm before he should arriue in the ducMe of 
MaXL Normandie. When king Henrie had heard all things opened, 
wMch he desired to know, he caused all Ms nohilitie to come 
before his presence ; before whome he caused to be brought the 
offendors also, and to them said: ^‘Hauing thus compired the 


^ Johnson, pointed out (Var.Sh., xm. 314) a resemblance between Grey’s 
words (1, 165)^— My Ht not my My, pardon, Soueraigne/^— and an 
expression of Br. William Parry, executed on March 2, 1586, for plotMng the 
death of BlizabetM In a letter addressed to the Queen, Parry said : I haue 
no more to mie at this tinje, but that with my hart ^ soule I doo now honour 
& loue you, am inwatdlie sorie for mine offense, and readie to make you 
amends by my death and patieace, Bischarge me A but not A mem, 
good iii. 1387/i^7. 

* f cm Pa-, ym Fr* 
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“death and destraction of me, which am the head of the realmo KingEenrm 

to tU 

“and goueraour of the people, it maie be (no doubt) but that you 
“likewise haue swome the confusion of all that are here with me, 

“and also the desdlaiion of your owne countrie. To what horror 
“(0 lord 1) ^for any true English hart to consider, that such an 
“execrable iniquitie should euer so bewrap you, as for pleasing of 
“a forren enimie to imbrue your hands in your bloud, and to mine 
“your owne natiue soile. Betienge herein touching my person, 

“though I seedse not ; yet for the safegard of you my deere freends, 

“& for due preseraation of all sorts, I am by office to cause 
“example to be shewed. Get ye hence therefore, ye poore miserable 
“wretches, to the receiuing of your iust reward; wherein Gods 
“maiestie giue you grace of his mercie, and repentance of your Thtta^ig 
“heinous offenses.” And so immediatlie they were had to and ok other 

**' *' traitor* 

execution. executed. 

The general purport of Henry’s final speech (11. 182-193) is the same 
as the “ words few ” which he is said to have spoken after the traitors 
« were had to execution.” 

[Eol. iii 648/2/43.] This doone, the king, calling his lords 
againe afore him, said in words few and with good grace. Of his 
enterprises he recounted the honor and glorie, whereof they with 
him were to be partakers; the great confidence he had in their ^Sato 
noble minds, which could not but remember them of the famous 
feats that their ancestors aforetime in France had atchiued, whereof 
the due report for euer recorded remained yet in register. The 
great mercie of God that had so gratiouslie reuealed Tnto him the 
treason at hand, whereby the trae harts of those afore him [were] 
made so eminent & apparent in his eie, as they might be right sure 
he would neuer forget it The doubt of danger to be nothing in 
respect of the certeinile of honor that they should acquire ; wherein 
himselfe (as they saw) in person would be lord and leader through 
{puie. To whose maiestie, as cheefiie was knowne the equine 
of his demand, euen so to his mercie, did ho onelie recommend 
the succme of his 

Act XX. se. iy.~A drauiatie date shcold perlui^ be givm to the 
council over wM<ih Charles fflL h presiding when toe English ambae^ 
sadom crave adunttance 0L 66-66), Heniy^who, we Iwn, “ is looted 
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[Before 
sailing from 
Southamp- 
ton, Henry 
despatched 
letters to 
Charles VI.] 


in tHs Land already” (1. 143) — disembarked near Harfleur on August 
14, 1415.^ In February, 1415, Exeter was an ambassador to the 
French Court, associated with others in negotiating a marriage between 
Henry and Katharine.^ But the message here delivered by Exeter 
(11. 77-109) substantially, and, to some slight extent, literally, repro- 
duces the terms of a despatch addressed to Charles YL, which must 
have been received about the time of the invasion, for, uefore putting 
to sea, Henry, 

[Sol iii. 548/1/44.] first princelie appointing to aduertise the 
French king of his comming, therefore dispatched Antelope his 
purseuant at armes with letters to him for restitution of that which 
he wrongfully withheld ; contrarie to the lawes of God and man : 
the king further declaring how sorie he was that he should be thus 
compelled for repeating of his right and iust title of inheritance, to 
make warre to the destruction of Christian people ; but sithens he 
had offered peace which could not be receiued, now, for fault of 
iustice, he was forced to take armes. Heuerthelesse exhorted the 
French king, in the howels of lesu Christ,® to render him that which 
was his owne ; whereby effusion of Christian blond might be' 
auoided. These letters, cheefiie to this effect and purpose, were 
written and dated from Hampton the fift of August. When the 
same were presented to the French king, and by his councell well 
perused, answer was made, that he would take aduise, and prouide 
therein as time and place should be conuenient : so the messenger 
[was] licenced to depart at his pleasure. 

Two passages may have served as authorities for the talk concerning 
defensive measures which precedes Exeteris entrance (IL 1-49). When 
news of Henry’s preprations for invasion reached France, 

IBol iii 547 / 3 / 7 .] the Dolphin, who had the gouernance of 
the realme, bicause his father was fallen into his old disease of 


Qmkh, 14. **Eidecaws” — Henryks landing-place— is about three apoiles 
distant from Harfleur,— ihM., 13. 

® Their powers are dated Deceihber 5, 1414,— ix. 184, 185. They 
had not concluded their mission on February 17, 1415.— IbidS., SOL An 
account of this embassy— taken from Wulk (57)— was given by Mot (iii 
545 / 3 / 37 ). Op, Mms.i ill. 373, 274, 280, 
t Henry bids Charles (II. iv. 102, 103), 

* in ths Mowds of the Lord, 

peliver vp the Orowne/* , » , 
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frensie, sent for the dukes of Berrie ^ and Alanson, and all the other 
lords of the councell of France: by whose aduise it was deter- 
mined, that they should not onelie prepare a sufficient armie to 
resist the king of England, when so euer he arriued to inuade 
France, but -also to stuffe and furnish the townes on the frontiers 
and sea coasts with conuenient garrisons of men : . . . 

At a later date : 

[ffol iii. 549/2/55.] The French king, being aduertised that 
king Henrie was arriued on that coast, sent in all hast the lord de 
la Breth constable of France, the seneshall of France, the lord 
Bouciqualt marshall of France, the seneshall of Henault, the lord 
Lignie, with other ; which fortified townes with men, victuals, and 
artillerie, on all those frontiers towards the sea. 

Act III. Chorus. — Shakspere thus sums up the answer which 
Exeter — *Hh*Embassador from the French'' — brings to Henry (11. 
29-31) ; 

That the King doth offer him 
Katherine his Daughter, and with her, to Dowrie, 

Some petty and vnprofitable Dukedomes. 

This offer was made by William Bouratier, Archbishop of Bourges, 
the spokesman of an embassy charged with the answer of the French to 
Henry’s demands. At Winchester, ^ 

[Ed, iii. 547/2/34.] before the kings presence, sitting in his 
throne imperiall, the arohbi^op of Burges made sm eloquent and 
a long oration, dissuading wanre, and praising peace ; offering to 
the king of England a great summe of monie, with diuerse 
countries, being in verie deed but base and poore, as a dowrie with 
the ladie Catharine in mariage; so that he would dissolue his 
armie, and dismisse his soldiers, which he had gathered and put in 
a readinesse. 

Act in. so. i— -Hem^ encourages a storming-partj, which has been 
repulsed, to mount again a breach in the walls of Harfleur. Holinshed’a 


I John Bake of Berri is present, and the Constable speaks (see next 
excerpt), in tts, iv., Act 11. At this council it was resolve that the Aceh- 
bkhup of Buuzges should he sent to Henry (Hoi. iii 547 / 2 / 17 ). See next 
note. , 

* The ambassadors loft France on June 1% l4l6.-nSt Dmyst v. 612. On 
July S6, 1416, they reportod,-itt ClwrWs presenc^^the ffl success of their 
mission.— iS. JPcnys, t. SSO, 
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words (iii. 549 / 2 / 69 ), And dailie was tlie towne assaulted,’* may have 
suggested to Shakspere the King’s speech (11. 1-34). 

Act III. sc. ii. — Gower bids Fluellen come presently to the Mynes ; 
the Duke of Gloucester would speake with you” (11. 58-60). Fluellen 
answers that “the Mynes is not according to the disciplines of the 
Warre;^ . . . th’athuersarie ... is digt himselfe foure yard vnder 
the Countermines.” Holinshed says that 

[Hoi iii. 549/2/70.] the duke of Glocester, to whome the 
order of the siege was committed, made three mines vnder the 
ground; and, approching to the wals with his engins and ordinance, 
would not suffer them within to take anie rest. 

[p. 650] For although they with their countermining somwhat 
disappointed the Englishmen, & came to fight with them hand to 
hand within the mines, so that they went no further forward with 
that worke ; yet they were so inclosed on .ech side, as well by 
water as land, that succour they saw could none come to them. 

Act III. sc. iii. — ^In the last scene a parley ^ was sounded from 
Harfleur (III. ii. 148). Kow King Henry enters and summons the 
Governor to yield “to our best mercy (1. 3). On September 18, 
1415,® the besieged made a conditional offer of submission. 

[Hoi iii. 550/1/38.] The king, aduertised hereof, sent them 
word, that, except they would surrender the towne to him the 
morow next insuing, without anie condition, they should spend no 
more time in talke about the matter. But yet at length through 
the earnest sute of the French lords, the king was contented to 
grant them truce vntill nine of the clocke the next sundaie, being 
the two and twentith of September ; with condition, that, if in the 
meane time no rescue came, they should yeeld the towne at that 
houre, with their bodies and goods to stand at the kings pleasure. 

We may suppose that this scene opens on September 22, — ^the day 
fixed for yielding Harfleur, if no relief came, — and therefore the 
Governor thus answers King Henry’s summons (U. 44-47) ; 


1 It seems that 'Hhe disciplines of the Waire” really were violated, for, 
contrary to the prohibition of JSgidius Bomanus, the mines were begun in 
sight of the hesi^ed, who of course countermined them.— -feta, 2^ 25. 
j®^dius Bomanus wrote for Phaip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy (13634404). 
Be Megimim Primipum^ a part of which is entitled “ De re militari veterum. 
— ffesta, p. 16, note % 

® account of the first overture for surrender has this sidenote : ^^The . 
©Buenteenth of September they within Harfiue praie parheJ' ' 

® The truce was ratified on September 18. — 30. The besieged aeked* 
for a parley « about midnight,*^ September 17.— Ho?, iii 550 / 1 / 23 . 
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Our expectation hath this day an end : 

The Dolphin, whom of Succours we entreated, 

Eeturnes vs “ that his Powers are yet not ready 
“ To rayse so great a Siege.’* 

During the truce, 

\Hol. ill 550/1/68.] the lord Bacqueuill was sent vnto the 
French king, to declare in what point the towne stood. To whome 
the Dolphin answered, that the kings power was not yet assembled, 
in such number as was conuenlent to ram so great a siege. This ^upUn.] 
answer being brought Tnto the capteins within the towne, they 
rendered it vp to the king of England, after that the third daie 
was expired ; which was on the daie of saint Maurice, being the 
seuen and thirtith daie after the siege was first laid. The souldiors ^ 

were ransomed, and the towne sacked, to the great game of the 
Englishmen, 

Henry then commands Exeter (11. 52, 53) to enter Harfleur; 

there remaine, 

And fortifie it strongly Against the French : ^ . 

On September 22, 

\Hol iii 550 2/30.] the king ordeined captcine to the towne mttut 
his vncle the duke of Excester, who established his lieutenant 
there, one sir lohn Fastolfe; with fifteene hundred men, or (as 
some hauo) two thousand, and thirtie six knights, 

Harfleur being disposed of, Henry says (U. 64-66) : 

For vs, deare Vnckl^ 

(The Winter comining on, and Sicknesse growing 
Vpon our Sonldiers,) we will retyre to Calis. 

Holinshed names several Englishmen of rank who died during the 
siege, or were licensed to return home on account of sickness ; and adds ; 

[Hoi. iil 550/2/44.3 King Henrie, after the winning of Harflue, 
determined to hane proceeded further in the winiung of other 
townes and fortresses; but, bicause the dead time of the winter 
approched, it wa® determined by aduise of his counceH that he 
should in all eonuenient speed set forwmd, and march through the 
eounlrie towards C^Iis by laud, least Ms retume as then home* 

r - - - — - - — r - 1 -r [. 

^ In mnkteg say lo Bxeter, Ym me?oy to tliem alP ^ H% 

Bbakspete Ignored MmJ$ report (Hi 550/2/s) that febe King cxpelM Item 
HarHeur ** parents with ttiair cbilareiJi yoong maids and old mike, and filled 
their places with English immigrants, {ed4 Bahian 

and Utirnby, iriSi 55&) it SclJa tnftpiitf* 
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wards should of slanderous toongs be named a running awaie ; 
and yet that iournie was adiudged perillous, by reason that the 
number of his people was much minished by the flix and other 
feuers, which sore vexed and brought to death aboue fifteene 
hundred persons of the armie : and this was the cause that his 
returne was the sooner appointed and concluded. 

Act III. sc. V. — Henry left Harfleur on October 8,^ and crossed the 
Somme on October 19.^ The following excerpt illustrates this scene, 
which opens after Charles YI. has received sure tidings that Henry 
hath past the Riuer Some (1. 1) : 

[jBbZ. iii. 552/1/42.] The French king, being at Rone, and 
hearing that king Henrie was passed the riuer of Some, was 
much displeased therewith, and, assembling his councell ^ to the 
number of fiue and thirtie, asked their aduise what was to be 
doone. There was amongst these fiue and thirtie, his sonne the 
Dolphin, calling himselfe king of Sicill the dukes of Berrie and 
Britaine, the earle of Pontieu the kings yoongest sonne, and other 
high estates. At length thirtie of them agreed, that the English- 
men should not depart vnfought withall,^* and fiue were of a 
contrarie opinion, but the greater number ruled the matter : and 
so Montioy king at armes was sent to the king of England to 
defie him as the enimie of France, and to tell him that he should 
shortlie haue battelL 

Charles commands the French princes to goe downe vpon '' (1. 53) 
Harry England ; 

And in a Chariot, Captiue into Roan,^ 

Bring him our Prisoner 1 

Touching the assurance of victory which the French had on the 
night before their defeat at Agincourt, Holinshed says ; 

[Sol, iii 554/1/7.] The noble men had deuised a chariot, 
wherein they might triumphantlie conueie the king captiue to the 


^ Uesixk) S6 ^p. note 4). 2 43. 

® To reconcile a subsequent date (see p. 184, n. % below) we must suppose 
that this council was held on October 19, not, as Mom, says (iii. 330), on 
October 20. 

^ Mol, has been misled by Salle (64). Mom, (iii. 330) does not mention 
the piesence of the BaitpMn at this council, but says that le roi Louis*’ 
there. Lewis was titular King of Sicily. He was the son of Lewis Duke of 
Anjou, Charles YI/s eldest uncle | and father of B4n4, whose daughter Margaret 
married tm Henry YI, -Sm. F., Ill v. %1% , 

^ Clai^tjC^ptteJEAHaniel^^^ AndmaOapUmGh^rkUnhMmnWx, 
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citie of Paris ; crieng to their soldiers: “Haste you to the spoile, 

“glorie and honor!” little "vreening (God ■wot) how soone their 
brags should be blowne awaie. 

The Dauphin’s presence at Agincourt (III. ■vii.), despite his father’s 
injunction to. remain at Eouen (III. v. 64), is unhistorical.^ 

[Hoi. iii. 662/1/72.] The Dolphin sore desired to haue beene 
at the battell, but he was prohibited by his father. Satulf' 

Act m. sc. vi. — Gower is- told by Fluellen that “the Duke of 
Exeter . . . keepes the Bridge most valiantly, ■with excellent disciphne” 

(11. 6-12). The fighting of which Fluellen speaks occurred at the 
Temoise, and is thus described by Holinshed ; 


[Eol. iii. 662/2/3.] The king of England, (hearing that the 
Frenchmen approched, and that there was an other riuer for him 
to passe with his armie by a bridge, and doubting least, if the 
same bridge should be broken, it would be greatlie to his hinder- 
ance,) appointed certeine capteins with their bands, to go thither 
with all speed before him, and to take possession thereof, and so 
to keepe it, till his comming thither. 

Those that were sent, finding the Frenchmen busie to breake rrhe French 
downe their bridge, assailed them so vigorouslie, that they dis- 
eomfited them, and tooke and slue them ; and so the bridge was 
preserued till the king came, and passed the riuer by the same tooise.3 
with his whole armie* This was on the two and twentith day of 
October*® 


Pistol then enters and asks Fluellen to intercede with Exeter for 
Bardolph, whom the Duke has sentenced to be hung for stealing a 
Pax ^ of little price ” (11, 42-51). During Henry’s march there was no 


^ In the Q, version of Emry K “ Burbon has the part in Act HI. sc. vii. 
and Act IT. sc. v. which F. assigns to the Dauphin, As to this matter, and 
also Johnes’s conjecture that Shakspere confounded Sir Gaichard Dauphin (see 
p. ISShelow) with the Dauphin of Prance, see Mr. Daniers Introduction to the 
Puntllcl Texis of Mmty V. (Kew Sh. Sou), p. xiil. 

* Idmm (Id) gives the date October 22, wrongly adding that it was the day 
of 8. fiomanus, Confessor. This saint’s day is kept on October 23. Mnkam 
mp (M) that Henry crossed the Temoise on the morrow of S. Eomanus (Oct, 
24), On October 2^ according to another authority, Henry was marching 
towards the Teipoiee^ which he crossed on October 24,— 40. We may, 
I thinkj, Mxlf infer that bridge was seized on the day before Henrre 
transit . ' , , > 

» Mmkam (53), and Gesfa (41), ^ee that a pjx was »toI^ 

D’Amis’s JH^km Mmnakf 1830, has these denoitioas : Pax-^hstfumentum 
|uod Inter Misysium’'iol6mnJ^ pepnlo oseiilandm i^raebetur ,* gm ' 
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twn* 


fBYeiytWng 
paid for.] 


[Hol ill 5521 outrage or offense doone by the English- 

men, except one, which was, that a souldiour took a pix out of 
a church, for which he was apprehended, & the king not once 
remooued till the box was restored, and the offender strangled. 

Hearing from iFluellen of Bardolph's sentence, Henryk says (11. 113- 
117) : “Wee would haue all such offendors so cut off: and we giue 
expresse charge that, in our Marches through the Countrey, there be 
nothing compeird from the Villages ; nothing taken but pay'd for," 
At some time between August 14 — ^the date of Henry's landing near 
Harfleur — and August 17,^ the King 

\Hoh iii. 549/2/28.] caused proclamation to be made, that no 
person should be so hardie, on paine of death, either to take anie 
thing out of anie church that belonged to the same ; or to hurt or 
doo anie violence either to priests, women, or anie such as should 
be found without weapon or armor, and not readie to make 
resistance: . . • 

One hardship of the march from Harfleur was lack of victuals : 

\Hah iii. 552/1/30.] Yet in this great necessitie, the poore 
people of the countrie were not spoiled, nor anie thing taken of 
them without paiment, . • • 

Tume thee back, 148 

And tell thy King, J doe not soehe him now, 
*•«••• 

Goe, bid thy Master well aduise himself e 168 

If we may passe, we will j if we be hindred, 

We shall your tawnie ground, with your rod Uood 
Discolour; . . ♦ 

I have quoted above parts of Henry's answer to Montjoy^ (11, 148, 


U pfitfo jprdsenic d lamrj ol[im] jpaicc," ** Pyxis-— Tas in quo reponuntur 
hostisB conseexatae ad viaticum ; pyxis, hotte d hostks/* For more information 
on this point see Var, 1821, xvii. 362, 363 ; Haxes'e Glossary, s, w. “ Pax " 
and “Pix" 5 Dyce's GUssary, s* v. “Pax” j and Fronch, 108-110. According 
to Gestm (41) the thief “ suspensus interiit” on October 17. 

* Geda, 14, 15. 

* On October 20, Henry was informed by three French heralds that the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon would give him battle before he reached Cato. 
^Gesta, 44, 45. According to Mwkm (54) the three heralds who delivered 
this message were sent from the Constable, the Dukes of Orleans, ^abant, 
Bourbon, Alengon, and Bar, Perhaps Montjoy— whom EaUe makes the sole 
bearer of the French ehallengo--was one of these h^ds. We learn ffom 

(iii 331, 332) that, daring the interval which elapsed between the 
decidon of the coundl and the battle (Oct. 25), the Constable sent MonMoy to. 
Aire, a place not far distant feom Agincourt 
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149; 168-171); italicizing words found in Holinslied^s paraplirase of 
the speech attributed to the King by Halle (64). 

\Hol iii 552/i/s6.] King Henrie aduisedlie answered: ‘‘Mine 
“ intent is to doo as it pleaseth God : J will not seelm your maister 
“at this time ; but, if he or his seeke me, I will meet with them, 

“ God willing. If anie of your nation attempt once to stop me in 
“my iournie now towards Calis, at their ieopardie be it; and yet 
“wish I not anie of you so vj^aduised, as to be the occasion that 
“I die youT tawnie ground with your red Uoud*' 

When he had thus answered the herald, he gaue him a princelie 
reward,^ and licence to depart. 

Act in. sc. Til — ^Two of the French leaders named below — the 
Constable and Rambures — take part in the dialogue which may have 
been suggested to Shakspere by the closing words of my next excerpt. 

[Hoi iil 652/2/so.] The cheefe leaders of the French host 
were these : the constable of France, the marshall, the admerall,^ 
the lord Rambures, maister of the crosbowes, and other of the 
French nobilitie ; which came and pitched downe their standards 
and banners in the countie of saint Paule, within the territorie of 
Agincourt, ... 

They were lodged euen in the waie by the which the English- 
men must needs passe towards Calis ; and all that night, after their 
comming thither, made great cheare, and were verie merle, pleasant, 
and full of game.* or 

SEdmght is past when a messenger enters and says (11 135, 136) ; 

My Lord high Constable, the English lye within fifteene hundred 
paces of your Tents.^' According to Holinshed, the French were 


^ “There*a for thy labour, Mountioy. . • . Thanives to your Highnesse** 
(IL 167, 176). 

* Marshal Boucicaut, and the Admiral Jacques de Clmtillon. 

The Constable aays that the English will ** fight like Deuils,” if they have 
great of Beefe.** Orleans observes: “I, but tliese English are 

Stowdly out of Beefe.’’ The Constable rejoins: *‘Then shall we finde to 
moTOW, they haue onlv stomackes to eate, and none to fight.*’— 11 161-166. 
JJaife (66) makes the Constable eacoun^e the French captains— when they 
were awaiting % B%nal U Join battle— by laying down this maxim’: *^For you 
must vnderstand, kepe m EngliBhmim> one moneth from hyi wamie bed, 
fat bcfe, and stale orynke, and let Mm that season test colde and sufire hunger^ 
you then shall se Ms courage abated, hys bodye wasie leane and bare, and euer 
desirous to retume into hys own countrey.** Cb- Famom VidoHes^ xnL 39 ; 
1 Em. FI., L ii. 9 ; and Mwar4 UX, lit iK pp. 43, 44 
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camp,} 
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camp.} 


[Hot iii. 652/2/48 ] incamped not past two hundred and fiftie 
pases distant from the English. 

Act lY, Chorus. — In describing the two camps as they appeared by 
night, the Chorus bids us observe how (11. 8, 9) 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each Battaile sees the others vmber'd face. 

When the English encamped, 

\Hol iii. 552/2/47.] fiers were ide to giue light on euerie 
side, as there likewise were in the French host, . . . 

The confident and ouer-lustie French 18 

Doe the low-rated English play at Dice ; . . . 

The French, 

[Hoi iii. 554Jili,] as though they had beene sure of victorie, 
made great triumph ; for the capteins had determined before how 
to diuide the spoile, and the soldiers the night before had plaid 
the Englishmen at dice.^ 

In the other camp (11. 22-28) : 

The poore condemned English, 

Like Sacrifices, by their watchf ull Fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 24 

The Mornings danger ; and their gesture sad, 

Inuesting lanke-leane Cheekes, and Warre-worne Coats, 

Presenteth ^ them vnto the gazing Moone 

So many horride Ghosts. 28 

Steevens compared these lines with Tacituses description (Ami. I. 
Ixv.) of the night before a battle between the Eomans and the Germans, 
in A.D. 16, when Arminius was endeavouring to prevent Caecina from 
reaching the Bhine. The different aspect of the hostile camps is thus 
portrayed in Grenewe/s translation (ed. 1598, p. 26) of this passage : 

The night was Tuquiet for diners respects: the barbarous 
enimie, in feasting and banketting, songs of ioie and hideous 
outcries, filled the valleies and wood^ which redoubled the sounde 
againe. The Eomans had smaU fires, broken voices, laie neere the 
trenches^ went from tent to tent; rather disquieted, and not able 
to sleepe, then watchfuE 


* This is mentioned in the (49) as a report: **Et ut dicebatnr tam 
secures m reputabant de nobis, quM r^em nostrum et nobiles sues nocte iQS 
fiuyactu 4eae posueruni** fiambures asks (III vii 93, 94) ; Who wifi goe 
to Biawd with me for twenfie Prisoners f'* 

^ 27. Hanmer. Frmntei F. 
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Holinslied gives a somewhat brighter picture : 

\Eol. iii. 552/2/63.] The Englishmen also for their parts were 
of good comfort, and nothing abashed of the matter ; and yet they [Uemeaiiour 
were both hungrie, wearie, sore traueUed, and vexed with manie English 1 
cold diseases, Howbeit, reconciling themselues with God by 
hoossell and shrift, requiring assistance at his hands that is the 
onelie giuer of victorie, they determined rather to die, than to 
yeeld, or flee. 

Act IV. sc. i. — Henry and Gloucester enter, and are soon joined by 
Bedford and Sir Thomas Erpingham. In the third scene of this Act, 

Exeter, Westmoreland, and Salisbury take parts, and Warwick has a 
short speech (1. 20) in the eighth scene. Gloucester ^ and Exeter ^ were 
at Agincourt. Erpingham had the honour of beginning the battle.® 

Bedford and Westmoreland were not at Agincourt. Westmoreland 
was a member of a council assigned to Bedford,^ who was appointed 
‘‘Gustos” of England during Henry’s absence.® The presence of 
Salisbury and Warwick at Agincourt is not, I believe, mentioned by 
any chronicler. I do not know an authority for the association of 
“ Talbot ” — doubtless the celebrated soldier of that name is meant — 
with those whom Henry speaks of (IV. iii. 51-55) as sharers in the fame 
of the coming battle. 

Gower calls out “ Captaine Eluellen ! (1. 64), and, being reproved 
by the Welshman, promises to “ speake lower ” (1. 82), On the previous 
day (October 24), Henry, after crossing the Ternoise, beheld the French 
approaching.® l^pecting an attack, he disposed his troops for battle. 
Subsequently the English continued their march until they reached a 
village in which they encamped.^ 

[Hot iii 552/2/41.] Ordier was taken by commandement from iTiieEngiiah 
the king, after the armie was first set in battell arraie, that no noise ^mce.3 
or clamor should be made in the host ; so that, in marching foorth 
to this village, euerie man kept himselfe quiet : . . . 

The hour of battle is drawing near when Henry prays (11, 809-312) ; 

Hot to day, 0 Lord, 

0 not to day, thinke not vpon the fault 

My Father made in compassing the Crowne I 

1 Bichards body haue interred new j , , . 

Soon after ascending the throne, Henry 


i Gcsfu, 58, 50. Mom,, iii 341. ® Mom,^ iii. 34L 

» The Eugiish attacked; “before whome there went an old knight, sir 
Thomas Erpingham (a man of great expeidenoe in the warre) with a warder in 
hifi hand*’ {S6L iii. 554/i/S3). 

* MyrneTi ix. 223. « Eymer, ix. 305. 

® Cksta^ 46, Mlniham^ 5?, t 46-48. Elniham^ 57-50. 
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[Bxchard^s [Hol iii. 643 / 2 /s 8 .] caused the bodie of [p. 644] king Richard 
to be rcmooued with all funerall dignitie conuenient for his estate, 
Banjieyto from Lauglio to Westminster ; where he was honorablie interred 
minster.] quceue Anuc his first wife, in a solemne toome erected and 

set vp at the charges of this king. 

Henry also pleads (11. 315-319) : 

Tine hundred poore I haue in yeerely pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’^ hands hold vp 
Toward Heauen, to pardon blood ; and I haue built 
Two Ohauntries, where the sad and solemne Priests 
Sing still for Richards Soule. 

Pabyan records (677) Henry’s provision that there should be, on 
Richard’s behalf, 

one day in the weke a Solempne Dirige, and vpon the morowe a 
tAweekiy Masse of Rcquiem by note ; after which Masse endyd, to be gyuen 
wekely vnto pore people, xl s. viii. d. in pens : & vpon y® day of 
[A yearly his Anniuersary, s£Ur y® sayd masse of Requiem is songe, to be 

almsgiving.] Destrybuted for his soule. xx. li in .d. 

Henry founded three ^ houses of religion, 

\Fab., 689.] for asmoche as he knewe well that his Fader had 
laboured the meanes to depose the noble Prynce Richarde the 
Seoonde, and after was consentyng to his deth j for which offence 
his said Fader had sent to Rome, of that great Cryme to be 
tHemy IV. assayled, and was by y® Pope enioyned, that lyke as he had beraft 
hym of his naturall and bodely lyfe for euer in this world, that so, 
tmnai ' by cofttynuel prayer and Suffragies of the Churche, he shuld cause 
his Soule to lyue perpetuelly in the Celestyall worlds* 

Act IT. sc. ii. — ‘^The Sunne is high’’ (L 63) when the Constable 
exclaims (Q. 60-62) ; 

I stay but for my Guard* On ! To the field 1 ^ 

I wll the Banner from a Trumpet take, 

And vse it for my haste. 

Henry is said to have received a message from the Prench leaders, 
inviting him to fix Ms ransom (see p* 191 below). 

[Hot iii 664 /i/ 23-3 When the messenger was come hacke tq^ 
the French host, the men of Warre put on their helmets, and . 

^ One of the houses was dissolved by Henry T*-— P#., 580, 

« J * * , ihmdi m \ 
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caused their trumpets to blow to the battell. They thought them- 
selues so sure of victorie, that diuerse of the noble men made such 
hast towards the battell, that they left manie of their seruants and 
men of warre behind them, and some of them would not once stale 
for their standards : as, amongst other, the duke of Brabant, when 
his standard was not come, caused a baner to be taken from a ^ ^ 
trumpet and fastened to a speare ; the which he commanded to be Ser Led 
borne before him in steed of inis standard. standard, j 


Act rv. so. iii. — The English leaders converse before each goes to 
his charge. Speaking of the French, Westmoreland says (1. 3) : 

Of fighting men they hane full threescore thousand. 

This was Halle’s^ computation, according to whom they had 


[Hoi. iii. 652/2/56.] in their armie (as some write) to the 
number of threescore thousand horssemen, besides footmen, 
wagoners, and other. 


Thi mmher 
0 the French 
mS three 
score 

thousand. 

Fnguerant 


Exeter remarks (1, 4) : 

There’s fiue to one } besides they all are fresh. 

Shakspere made large allowance for losses on the march, and 
invalided soldiers. After crossing the Somme, Henry 


[Sol ill 652/I/1 5.] determined to make haste towards Oalis, 
and not to seeke for battell, except he were thereto constreined; 
hieanse that Ms armie by sicknesse was sore diminished ; in so 
much that he had but onelie two thousand horssemen, and Tkeunst 
thirteene thousand archers, bilmen, and of all sorts of other iSo!*”***^ 
footmen. 


When the King enters, Westmoreland cries (11. 16-18): 

0 that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England, 

That doe no worke to day I 

Henry expresses another view of the matter (IL 20, 21) ; 

If we are marfct to dye, we ai*e enow 
To doe our Cteuntrey lossO) . . • 

These words comprise all that Shakspere took from a sp^h 


^ Though in the sideiaote refem to <‘Enguemnt*^{iytonst?efet) as an 
authority for 60,000, this estimate is really derived from EaUe (65), But 
whom, to judge fh>m the context, MaUc foUowed’-says (iii 335) that 
les Francois fussent bien cent dsquante mills chevaucheurs/ 
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attributed to Henry by Livius^ (Forojuliensis), and englisbed by 
Holinsbed. This speech ^ should be contrasted with lY. lii, 21-67. 

[SoL iii. 553/2/44.] It is said, that as he heard one^ of the 
host vtter his wish to another thus : would to God there were 

‘‘with TS now so manie good soldiers as are at this houre within 
“England! ” the king answered : “I would not wish a man more 
“ here than I haue ; we are indeed in comparison to the enimies 
“ but a few, but if God of his clemencie doo fauour vs, and our 
“iust cause, (as I trust he will,) we shall speed well inough. But 
“ let no man ascribe victorie to our owne strength and might, but 
“ onelie to Gods assistance ; to whome I haue no doubt we shall 
“ worthilie haue cause to giue thanks therefore. And if so be that 
“for our offenses sakes we shall be deliuered into the hands of our 
“enimies, the lesse number we be, the lesse damage shall the 
“realme of England susteine; but if we should fight in trust of 
“multitude of men, and so get the victorie, (our minds being prone 
“ to pride,) we should thervpon peraduenture ascribe the victorie 
“not so much to the gift of God, as to our owne puissance, and 
“ thereby prouoke his high indignation and displeasure against vs ; 
“and if the enimie get the vpper hand, then should our realme 
“ and countrie suffer more damage and stand in farther danger, 
“But be you of good comfort, and shew your selues valiant ! God 
“ and our iust quarrell shall defend vs, and deliuer these our proud 
“ aduersaries with all the multitude of them which you see (or at 
“the least the most of them) into our hands. 

As Henry dismisses the English leaders to their posts, he is 


1 Idvivs, 16, 17. 

^ Part of another sp^ch of Henry to his oapteins and soldiers epitom- 
ized by MoL ( 553 / 2 / 32 ) from Malle (67, 68)— -has a more Shaksperian tone ; 

To conclude, manie words of courage he vttered, to stirre them to doo man- 
fuliie, assuring them that England should neuer he chaiged with his xansome, 
nor anie Frenchman triumph oner him as a captiiie ; for either by famous 
death or ^rious victorie would he (by Oods grace) win honour and fame.” 

^ Sir Walter Himgerford, This wish was uttered on October 24, after the 
English had crossed the Temolse and were expecting an attack. Henryk 
chaplain— an ear-witness, as the words I quote indicate— says: “Et inter 
csetera qum tunc dicta notavi, quidam dominus Walterus Hungyrford miles 
imprmcabatur ad faciem regis quod hahuisset ad iilam paucam familiam quam 
ihi hahuit, decern miUia de meliorihus sagittariis Angha, qui secum desldera^ 
rent esse. Out rex, * . • noHem habere etsi possem plures per unum qi4m 
habeo/ — 47. , 
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addressed by Montjoy, whom the Constable has sent with a message 
(11, 79-81) : 

Once more I come to know of tbee, King Harry, 

If for tby Hansome thou wilt now compound, 
pefore thy most assured Ouerthrow : . . , 

In his answer Henry recounts his soldiers' vow that (11. 116-121) 

yet ere NTight 

They'le be in fresher Eobes ; or they will pluck 
The gay new Coats o're the French Souldiers heads, 

And turne them out of seruice. If they doe this, 

(As, if God please, they shall,) my Eansome then 
Will soone be leuyed. 

And adds (11. 122-125) : 

Come thou no more for Eansome, gentle Herauld ! 

They shall haue none, I sweare, but these my ioynts, 

Which if they haue as I will leaue vm them, 

Shall yeeld them little, tell the Constable ! 

This incident is based on the following story : 

[Sol iii. 554 / 1 / 13 .] Here we may not forget how the French, 
thus in their iolitie, sent an herald to king Henrie, to inquire what 
ransome he would offer. Wherevnto he answered, that within two 
or three houres he hoped it would so happen, that the Frenchmen 
should be glad to common rather with the Englishmen for their 
ransoms, than the English to take thought for their deliuerance ; 
promising for his owne part, that his dead carcasse should rather 
be a prize to the Frenchmen, than that his lining bodie should 
paie anie ransome. 

As the scene closes, York^ enters and craves a boon (11, 129, 130) ; 

My Lord, most humbly on my knee I begge 
The leading of the Taward I 

Holinshed says that Henry 

[Sol iii. 553/i/SS.] appointed a vaward, of the which he made 
eapteine, Edward duke of Yorke, who of an haultie courage had 
desired that office, . . . 

Act nr. so. iv. — ^That Pistol was able to win a ransom shows how 
utterly the French were defeated. As some warrant for the possibility 
of such luck as befel *Hhis roaring diuell fth olde play (IT, iv. 7S, 
76), 1 quote a pesage fmm, HoKnshed, who thus describes the result of 


^ Aumerle In 1£ tells us that York on kne to kg 

this command from 2^6. 


BaU. 

[The French 
desired 
Henry to 
otter them a 
ransom. He 
said that 
ransoms 
might be 
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firom them, 
hut that 
they should 
have nothing 
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a threatening movement made by Henry against the French rearward. 
(The closing words of this excerpt should be noted.) 

The French \Eol. iii. 554/2/30.] When the Frenchmen perceined his intent, 

T&rCWOiTd 

ducowfited. they were suddenlie amazed and ran awaie like sheepe ; without 
order or arraie. Which when the king perceiued, hp incouraged 
his men, and followed so quickelie vpon the enimies, that they ran 
hither and thither, casting awaie their armour: manie on their 
knees desired to haue their lines saupd. 

Act IT. sc. vi. — “ Enter the King and his trayne, with Prisoners.*' 
Henry says (1. 2) that all's not done ; yet keepe the French the field." 
By and bye an alarum is heard, and he exclaims (11. 35-38) ; 

But, hearke 1 what new alarum is this same % 

- The French haue re-in£orc'd their scatter'd men : 

Then euery souldiour kill his Prisoners ; 

Giue the word through ! 

Act IT, sc, vii. — ^We now learn what had happened. Fluellen 
enters, speaking to Gower (11. 1-4) : *‘Kill the poyes and the luggage 
'Tis expressely against the Law of Armes : 'tis as arrant a peece of 
knauery, marke you now, as can bee off ert ; in your Conscience now, is 
it not Gower answers : 'Tis certaine there's not a boy left aliue; 
and the Cowardly Eascalls that ranne from the battaile ha' done this 
slaughter ; besides, they haue burned and carried away all that was in 
the Kings Tent ; wherefore the King, most worthily, hath caus'd euery 
soldiour to cut his prisoners throat," 

When the French van and centre had been STerthrown, their 
rearward put to flight, and 

\Hol iii. 554/2/38.] the Englishmen had taken a great number 
of prisoners, certeine Frenchmen on I|orssebacke, whereof were 
capteins Eobiuet of Borneuill, Eifldart of Olamas, Isambert of 
Agincourt, and other men of armes, to the number of six hundred 
horssemen, (which were the first that fled,) hearing that the English 
tents & pauilions were a good wale distant from the armie, without 
anie sufficient gard to defend the same, either vpon a couetous 
meaning to gaiae by the spoSe, or vpon a desire to be reuenged, 
^ eatred Tpon the Mags eaaipe ; aad there s^ied the hails, robbed 
the teais, brake to chests, aad earied awaie caskets, aad slue such 
sentants as tibtey found to aaafce anie resistance. . . . 
tusxmicxj’ But when the outcrie of the lacHes and boles, which ran awato 
for feare of the Frenchmen thus spoihng the campe, came to tha 
wuxgasm tjnp eato% he, (doubting least his enimim shoujd gather togithei 
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againe, and begin a new field; and mistrusting further that the 
prisoners would be an aid to his enimies, or the verie enimies to 
their takers in deed if they were sufiered to Hue,) contrarie to his 
accustomedL gentlenes, commanded by sound of trumpet, that 
euerie man (^on paine of death) should incontinentlie slaie his 
prisoner. 

“Alarum. Enter King Harry with Burbon and prisoners.^ 
Flourish.^' As sc. v., Act lY., ^nds, Bourbon and the other French 
leaders rush out, hoping to retrieve the day or at least sell their lives 
dearly. Entering now with the prisoners taken during this renewal of 
the conflict, Henry speaks thus (11, 58-68) : 

I was not angi’y since I came to France, 

Yntill this instant. — Take a Trumpet, Herald; 

Bide thou vnto the Horsemen on yond hill : 60 

If they will fight with vs, bid them come downe, 

Or voyde the field ; they do offend our sight : 

If they’l do neither, we will come to them, 

And make them sker away, as swift as stones 64 

Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 

Besides, weel cut the throats of those we haue ; 

And not a man of them that we shall take, 

Shall taste our mercy ! Go and tell them so 1 

The prisoners spoken of hero (1. 66) are evidently those who have 
been captured with Bourbon, not those who entered xn sc. vi., Act IT. 
The existence of an entry showing that a second batch of prisoners was 
taken disposes of Johnson’s stricture on IT. vii, 66 : “The King 
is in a very bloody disposition. He has already cut the throats of his 
prisoners, and threatens novr to cut them again/* ^ Moreover, Shak- 
siiere had authority — as the following excerpt shows — for a renewal of 
the battle after the prisoners previously taken were massacred* 

{Sol ill 554 / 2 / 74 ,] When this lamentable slaughter wm ended, 
the fjp. 555] Engliblimen disposed themselues in order of battel!, 
readie to abide a new field, and also to inuade, and newlie set on, 
their enimies : with great force they assailed the earles of Mario 
and Fauconbridge, and the lords of Louruie, and of Thine, with 
six hundred men of armes ; who had all that daie kept togither, 
but [were] now slaine and beaten downe out of hand. 

Immediately after this passage comes Holinshed’s account (see next 
excerpt) of the means adopted to rid the field of the lingering iVench- 
men, whom Simkspere xhade Henry threaten with tto slaughter “of 
those ” prisoners “ we haue (IT. vii, 66). 


^ Enter , . . prisonm] Enter Kim Marry and Murhen with p}isoners. Fi. 
2 Tar. Sh.. xvil 440. 


to Heniy’s 
ears.] 


All the 

prisoners 

slaine. 


Afre^ 

emeu 
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\Eol iii. 555/1/7.] Some write, that the king, perceiuing his 
enimies in one part to assemble togither, as though they meant to 
giue a new battell for preseruation of the prisoners, sent to them 
an herald, commanding them either to depart out of bis sight, or 
A right uoise else to come forward at once, and giue battell : promising herewith, 

and valiant 1.1/v* n, ^ . t.i 

that, if they did offer to fight againe, not oneiie those prisoners 
which his people alreadie had taken, but also so manie of them as, 
in this new conflict, which they thu^ attempted, should fall into his 
hands, should die the death without redemption. 

The Frenchmen, fearing the sentence of so terrible a decree, 
without further delaie parted out of the field. 


The bearer of Henry’s message to the French horsemen goes out, 
and Montjoy, entering, begs (11. 74-76) 

for charitable License, 

That we may wander ore this bloody field, 

To booke our dead, and then to bury them ; . . • 

Henry is not sure ‘‘if the day be ours, or no” (1. 87) ; and, when 
Montjoy says, “ The day is yours,” asks, “ What is this Oastle call’d 
that stands hard by 1 ” Montjoy answers : “ They call it Agincourt.” 
Henry replies (1. 93) : “ Then call we this the field of Agincourt.” 
Shakspere rightly altered the date which my next quotation assigns to 
Montjoy’s replies.^ 


[Monlooy 
desired leave 
to bury the 
dead. Henry 
asked to 
whom the 
victory 
belonged.] 


[Sol, ill 555 /xIs6.] In the morning, Montioie king at armes 
and foure other French heralds came to the K., to know the 
number of prisoners, and to desire buriall for the dead. Before 
he made them answer (to vnderstand what they would saie) he 


demanded of them whie they made to him that request ; considering 
that he knew not whether the victorie was his or theirs? When 
Montioie by true and iust confession had cleered that doubt to the 
high praise of the king, he desired of Montioie to vnderstand the 
name of the castell neere adioining : when they had told him that 
it was called Agincourt, he said, ‘‘Then shall this conflict be called 
“the battell of Agincourt/' 


“ Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus ! ” adds Henry, when he 
has named the battle. After telling us how the English behaved on 
the night of October 24 (see p. 187 above), Holinshed continues : 


^ According to Mom, (iii. 346) both these replies were given on the day of ‘ 
the battle. He does not say that Montjoy asked leave to bury the dead. 
The French dead were left unbtiried till Henry quitted Agincqurt, on October 
iii. 357. 
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[Eol. iii. 552/2/70] The daie following was the fiue and 
twentitli of October in the yeare 1415 ; being then fridaie, and the 
feast of Crispiiie and Crlspinian : a day faire and fortunate to the 
English, but most sorrowfull and vnluckie to the French. 

Permission having been granted to register and bury the French 
dead, Montjoy departs, accompanied, as Henry directs, by some English 
heralds (1. 121). Holinshed relates that Henry 

{HoL iii. 555/1/48.] feasted the French officers of armes that 
daie, and granted them their request ; which busilie sought through 
the field for such as were slaine. But the Englishmen sufiered 
them not to go alone, for they searched with them, & found manie 
hurt, but not in ieopardie of their lines ; whom they tooke prisoners, 
and brought them to their tents. 

For the accomplishment of a practical joke, Henry gives Fluellen a 
glove, saying (11. 161-163) ; “when Alanson and my selfe were doTsme 
together, I pluckt this Gloue from his Helme.^' Reference is here made 
to an encounter which Holinshed thus describes : 

[HoL 554/2/20.] The king that daie shewed himselfo a valiant 
knight, albeit almost felled by the duke of Alanson; yet with 
plaine strength he slue two of the dukes eompanie, and felled the 
duke himselfe ; whome, when he would haue yelded, the kings gard 
(contrarie to his mind) slue out of hand. 

Act IT, sc. viii.— A herald presents to Henry a note containing 
“the number of the slaughtered French^' (1. 70). From Exeter the 
King learns “what Prisoners of good sort ” have been taken. I give 
below, in parallel columns, Shakspere’s metrical roll of the French 
prisoners, and of those slain on either side, for comparison with 
Holinshed's lists. 


[HoL iii. 555/2/30.] There were 
taken prisoners: Charles duke of 
OrkamSf mphm to the French 
lohn duhe of Burhon; the 
Bouei^mitf one of the mar- 
ebels of IVanc© (he after died in 
IBngland) ; with a number qf other 
iord$i kniijfhiSt omd es^mers^ at the 
least fftmw hundred^ hsides the 
eomnwn people. There were 
in all of the Frmeh part to the 
mmhr qf ten ineni, 

?irhereof were princes and noble 


Exe. diaries Buhe of OrUanoCf 
Nephew to the King ; 

loM Jktke qf Burban, and Lord 
Bomhiquald . 

Qf other Zofds and Barons, KnighU 
md Squirest 

hsXXfiftecmkwddfedt besides commm 
men* 

King. This Koto doth tell me of 
ten thousand 

That in the field lye sMm: of 
Primes^ in this numbir^ 

And Nobles kartng there 

to dead 

Om mndrM / added to BS 


The hattell oj 
Agincourt, 
the 20 0 / 
October, 

1415 . 


(The Frenel» 
heralds not 
allowed to 
go alone 
seeking for 
the slain } 


4 

king {His 

encounter 

with 

Alen$on.] 


Kohh men 
prmnjers. 


Thenmkf 

dmnem 

J^nehpxft 
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men hearim^ homers one hundred 
twentie and six ; to these, of Jmights, 
esquiers, and gentlemen, so manie 
as made vp the number of eight 
thousand and foure hundred {of 
the which fine hundred were duhhed 
knights the night before the 
battell) : so as, of the meaner 
sort, not past sixteene hundred. 
Amongst those of the nobilitie 
that were slaine, these were the 
cheefest : Charles lord de la Breth, 
high constable of Fromce ; laqms 
of Chatilon, lord of Dampier 
admerall of France ; the lord Ram 
hures, master of the crossebowes ; 
sir Guischard Dolphin, great master 
of Fromce ; lohn duke of Alanson ; 
Anthonie duke of Brabant, brother 
to the duke of Burgognie ; Edward 
duhe of Bojr ; the earle of Neuers, 
an other brother to the duke of 
Burgognie ; with the erles of 
Marie, Vaudemont, Beaumont, 
Gromdpree, Boussie, Fauconherge, 
Fois, and Lestrake ; beside a great 
number of lords and barons of 
name. 

Of Englishmen, there died at 
this battell, Edwo/rd duhe of^ 
Yorke; the earle of Sujfolke, sir 
Richard Kikelie; and Dcmie Gamme, 
esquier ; and, of all other, not aboue 
hue <md twentie persons, . • 


Of Knights, Esquires, and gallant 
Gcntlew.cn, 

Eight thousand and foure hundred ; 
of the which, 

Fine hundred were but yesterday 
duWd Knights : 

So that, in these ten thousand they 92 
hane lost, ^ 

There are but sixteene hundred 
Mercenaries ; 

The rest are Princes, Barons, Lords, 
Knights, Squires, 

And Gentlemen of blond and 
qualitie. 

The ITames of those their Kohles 9C 
that lye dead : 

Charles Eelabreth, Eigh Constable of 
France ; 

laques of Ohatilion, Admirall of 
France ; 

The Master of the Crosse-bowes, 

Lord Rainbures ; 

Great Master of France, the braue 100 
Sir Guichard Dolphin ; 

John Duhe of Alanson; Anthonie 
Duhe of Brdhant, 

The Brother to the Duhe of 
Burgundie ; 

And Edward Duke of Barr: of 
lustie Earles, 

Grandpree m^Bmissie, Ewmmhridge 104 
and Fmjes, 

Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont 
and Lestrale. 

Here was a Eoyall fello-wship of 
death ^ 

Where is the number of our English 
dead % — 

Edward the Duhe of Yorke, the 108 
Earle of Suffolke, 

Sir Bichard K&tly, Dauy Gam, 
Esquire ; 

Kone else of name ; and, of all other 
men, 

But and twentie. 


The death-rolls read, and solemn acknowledgment made that the 
victory is due to God alone, Henry says (1. 128) : 

Let there be sung Eon nobis, and Te Deum* 

These thanksgivings are recorded by Holinshed : 

[Sol ill 565/1/21:.] And so, about foure of the eloeke iu the 
after uoone, the king, when he saw no apporance of enimies, caused 


1 In jSol. the sidenote Englishmen slaine’^ is printed twice; here, and ^ 
also immediately after the sidenote ending ** French part*' 

^ duks of Hoh ed. 1. d/kts Yorke Hob ed. % 

^ some doo report** (says Md.) ; ^ hut other writers of greater credit ** 
{Gmfton and Livius) raised the numbers of the slain. 
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the retreifc to be blowen ; and, gathering his armie togither, gaue 
thanks to almiglitic God for so happie a vicfcorie; causing his 
prelats and chapleins to sing this psalme: “In exitu Israel de 
“ Aegypto ; ” and commanded euerie man to kneele downe on the 
ground at this verse : Non nolns. Domine, non nobis, sed nomini ^ 

txampk of a 

“ tuo da gloriam.'* Wliich doone, he caused Te JDeum, with certeine 
anthems to be soong; giuing laud and praise to God, without 
boasting of his owne force or anie humjine power. 

Naught remains save the burial of the dead, 

And then to Calbce, and to England then : . . . 

The resumption (on October 26 of Henry’s march to Calais is 
thus chronicled: 

[Hoi iii. 555/i/ss] When the king of England had well 
refreshed himselfe, and his souldiers, (that had taken the spoile of 
such as were siaine,) he, with his prisoners, in good order, returned JSiSs.) ^ 
to his towne of Calis 

Act Y. Chorus. — The Chorus plays a historic ** interim/’ beginning 
on October 29, ^ 1415, when the audience must imagine Henry at 
Calais (11. 6, 7), and ending on August 1, 1417, the date of his ‘‘hacke 
returns againe to France ” ^ (11. 3943). Nothing is said touching his 
second campaign, which lasted about four years, and was brought to a 
close by the treaty of Troyes, in 1420. 

Shakspere’s figure of (11. 1143) 

the deep-moiith’d Sea, 

Which, like a mightie Whiffler Tore the King, 

Seemes to prepare his way, 

was perhaps suggested by Holinshed’s mention of the gale which 
Henry’s fleet encountered on its return to England. 

[Hoi iii 556/i/i6.] After that the king of England had isfoa. 
refreshed himselfe, and his people at Calis, . * * the sixt [ICtb] 
daie of Nouembcr,^ he with all las prisoners tooke shipping, and 
the same daie landed at Douer, . , . In this passage, the seas (Ttesea® 
were so rough and troublous, that two ships belonging to sir lohu ^ ' 


* 60 . / 

^ The date of Henryks arrival at Calais.— 0e«ta, 60. 

« He lauded near ’Touque Castle, in Normandy, on, Aagn^ 1, 1417.--^ 

« Henry, **d!e Babbati post isaneti Martihi. soknifia, . , . par portum 
Bovorim ♦ * » rem^wit ih Auglimp/— 60. In 1415 'S. Martin’s Hay 
(Nov. 11) fell on a Monday, 
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Cornewall, lord Fanhope, were driuen into Zeland; howbeit, 
nothing was lost, nor any person perislit. 

Henry having landed, and ‘‘ set on to London,” 

You may imagine him vpon Black-Heath, 16 

Where that his Lords desire him to haue borne 
His bruised Helmet, and his bended Sword, 

Before him, through the Citie : he forbids it, 

Being free from vain-nesse and selfe-glorious pride ; 20 

Giuing full Trophee, Signall, and Ostent, 

Quite from himself e, to God^ But now behold, 

In the quick Forge and working-house of Thought, 

How London doth powre out her Citizens 1 24 

The Maior and all his Brethren, in best sort, 

(Like to the Senatours of tli'dntique Rome, 

With the Plebeians swarming at their heeles 
Goe forth and fetch their Conquering Csesar in : , . . 28 

Holinshed gives the following account of Henryes reception and 
demeanour : 


[Henry met 
on Black* 
heath by the 
Mayor and 
Aldermen of 
London,! 




Thegraai 
mdutu of 
the h.ng. 

[He ■would 
not suffer 
h)s helmet 
to be carried 
with him,! 


[jBbZ. ill 556 / 1 / 28 .] The maior of London, and the aldermen, 
apparelled in orient grained scarlet, and foure hundred commoners 
clad in beautifull mnrrie, (well mounted, and trimlie horssed, with 
rich collars, & great chaines,) met the king on Blackheath reioising 
at his returne : and the clergie of London, with rich crosses, sump- 
tuous copes, and massie censers, receiued him at saint Thomas of 
Waterings with solemne procession. 

The king, like a graue and sober personage, and as one remem- 
bring from whom all victories are sent, seemed little to regard such 
vaine pompe and shewes as were in triumphant sort deuised for 
his welcomming home from so prosperous a iournie : in so much 
that he would not suffer his helmet to be caried with him, whereby 
might haue appeared to the people the blowes and dints that were 
to be seene in the same ; neither would he suffer anie ditties to be 
made and soong by minstrels of his glorious victoria, for that he 
would wholie haue the praise and thanks altogither giuen to God* 


The last occurrence of the Interim is that (11. 38, 39) 

The Emperour’s comming^ in behalfe of France^ 
To order peace betweene them ; * ♦ * 


^ On Hovemher 23.— 61, 

® **Emperour^s commmg”»**Emperour Iscomming^’ : assuming “As ycj 
, , . between them ** (11 36-39) to be a parenthesis. 
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On or about May 1, 1416,^ 

\_Hol iii. 556/2/27.] the emperonr Sigismund . . , came into 
England, to the intent that he might make an attoiiement 
betweene king Henrie and the French king: . . . 

Act Y. sc. ii. — This scene ends with Katharine of Yalois's betrothal 
to Henry Y. ^11. 376-397), on May 21, 1420. The Duke of Burgundy 
who speaks in this scene, and who, as appears from my nest excerpt, 
sent ** ambassadours ... to mooue ” Henry ‘‘ to peace,* ^ was Philip the 
Good, son of John the Fearless, whom Charles YI. addresses in IIL v. 
42.2 In September (1),® 1419, -while Henry was at Bouen, 

[Eol iii. 572/1/18.] there came to him eftsoones ambassadours 
from the French king and the duke of Burgognie to mooue him to 
peace. The king, minding not to be reputed for a destroier of the 
countrie, which he coueted to preserue, or for a causer of Christian 
bloud still to be spilt in his quarell, began so to incline and giue 
eare vnto their sute and humble request, that at length, (after often 
sending to and fro,) and that the bishop of Arras, and other men of 
honor had bccne with him, and likewise the carle of Warwike, and 
the bishop of Rochester had beene with the duke of Burgognie, 
they both finallie agreed rpon certeine articles ; so that the French 
king and his commons would thereto assent. 

Now was the French king and the queene with their daughter 
Katharine at Trois in Champaigne ; gouerned and ordered by them, 
which so much fauoured the duke of Burgognie, that they would 
not, for ante earthlie good, once hinder or pull backe one iot of 
such articles as the same duke should seeke to preferre. And 
therefore what needeth manie words 1 a truce tripartite was accorded 
betweene the two kings and the duke, and their countries ; and 
order taken that the king of England should send, in the companie 
of the duke of Burgognie, his ambassadours vnto Trois in 
Champaigne ; sufficientlie authorised to treat and conclude of so 
great matter. The king of England, being in good hope that all 
life affaires should take good successe as he could wish or desire, 

^ Accordiag to &iron. Land, (103) ; “the first© day of Maij, at nyght, he 
[Sigismimd] landed at Boyorr.*^ ^ j 

^ Philip was thefi (October, 1415) Count of Cfeuolok He fe addressed by 
Charles ¥i (HI V. 45). ^ 

® JIfom, IV. 203-207. The munter of John the Fearless, on September !0, 
1410 (ifons., Iv. 170), eaused life son to take this step. 


AnnoJRe0 4. 
The empa o? 
Siffumund 
commeth into 
JEnglaruL 


King Bmrie 
condmeml^ 
eih to a 
tHatutof 
peace. 


A imm 
inpirtiU,, 
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sent to the duke of Burgognie, his vncle the duke of Excester, the 
mMhVng Salisburie, the bishop of Elie, the lord Fanhope, the lord 

Fitz Hugh, sir lohn Robsert, and sir Philip Hall, with diuerse 
doctors, to the number of fine hundred horsse; which in the 
companie of the duke of Burgognie came to the citi^ of Trois the 
eleuenth of March. The king, the queene, and the ladie Katharine 
them receiued, and hartilie welcomed ; shewing great signes and 
tokens of loue and amitie. 

After a few daies they fell to councell, in which at length it was 
concluded, that king Henrie of England should come to Trois, and 
marie the ladie Katharine ; and the king hir father after his death 
should make him heire of his realme, crowne, and dignitie. It was 
also agreed, that king Henrie, during his father in lawes life, should 
in his steed haue the whole gouernement of the realme of France, 
as regent thereof : with manie other couenants and articles, as after 
shall appeere. 

Burgundy begins an appeal for peace by reminding the sovereigns 
of England and France (11. 24-28) how he has laboured to bring them 

Ynto this Barre and Royall enterview, . . . 

Perhaps Shakspere supposed that the same course was taken at 
Troyes as had been adopted at Meulan, where, on May 29, 1419,^ Henry, 
Queen Isabelle, the Princess Katharine, and John Duke of Burgundy, 
met to hold a personal conference which, it was hoped, might le^ 
to a peace between England and France. Henry then had his ground 


[Henrv's 

ffound 

^barred 

about."3 


\Eol iii. 569/2/2.] barred about and ported, wherin his tents 
were pight in a princelie maner. 

Burgundy winds up his speech by desiring to know the Let ** (1. 
65) which hinders the return of Peace to France. Henry answers 
(11. 68-71) ; 

If, Duke of Burgonie, you would the Peace, 

"Whose want giues growth to th^imperfections 
"Which you haue cited, you must buy that Peace 
With full accord to aU our itmt demands, . . . 

Shakspere may have been thinking of the unsuccessful close of the 
conference at Meulan, when Henry, 


iii. 669/2/43.] mistrusting that the duke of Burgognie 
desires,} the Yerie let and stop of his desires, said ynto him before his 

departure: ^'Coosine, we will haue your kings daughter, and all 


tx. 759, 
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‘‘things that we demand with hir, or we will drine your king and 
“you out of his realine.” 

Charles YT. then retires to scrutinize the treaty of peace ; and is 
attended by some members of the English Council, whom Henry thus 
names (11. 83-85) : 

Goe, Ynckle Exeter, 

And Brother Clarence, and you, Brother Gloucester, 

Warwick, and Huntington, goe with the King ; . . . 

Henry went to Troyes, 

\Hol iii. 572/2/8.] accompanied with his brethren the dukes 
of Clarence and Glocester, the carles of Warwike, Salisburie, Henr/to^ 
Huntington, . . 

A revision of the treaty, after Henry’s arrival at Troyes, is noticed 
by Holinshed, who says that 

[IToL iii. 572/2/32.] the two kings and their councell assembled 
togither diuerse daics : wherein the first concluded agreement was [The treaty 
in diuerse points altered and brought to a certeinetie, according to 
the effect aboue mentioned.* 

Queen Isabelle desires to have a voice in discussing the treaty ; 
whereupon Henry asks tlmt the Princess Katharine may remain with 
him : 

She is our capital! Demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles. — ^11. 96, 97# 

The first article of the treaty of Troyes runs thus ; 

[jHbi iii. 573/1/61.3 1 First, it is accorded betweene our father 
and vs, that forsorauch as by the bond of matrimonie made for the 
good of the peace betweene vs and our most deere bcloued 
Katharine,® daughter of our said fiitlier, & of our most deere 


^ Charles {St Deny,% vi. 410), Isabelle, and Clarence {Jue.^ 480), were at 
Troyes when Henry married Katharine. On December 30, 1419, Gloucester 
was appointed Warden of England because Bedford had been summoned to 
join Henry. — Eymer^ ix. 830. Gloucester was to hold oSiee during the King^s 
absence.-.-IhM. From what Exeter says in a letter written at Troyes, on May 
23, 1420, 1 infer that he was present at the convention and betrothal.— JKi/mer, 
k. 907, 90S. On June 4, 1420, Henry resumed his campaign 142) ; 

and, in July, 1420, he had with him, at the si^e of Melun, Clarence, Bedford, 
Exeter, Huntingdon, and Warwick.— Geafa, 144. ii. 335. 

» Skt excerpt at p, 200 above. 

« In May, 1419, Katharine was at Meulan (p. 200 above), having been 
brought thither by Mr mother onelie to the intent that the Mng of England, 
beholding hir exceUeut beautie, shpuM be so inflamed and rapt in hir lou^ 
that he, to obteine hir to his wife, should the sooner agree to a gentle peace 
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moother Isabell his wife, the same Charles and Isabell beene made 
reverence father and moother : therefore them as our father and moother 
we shall haue and worship, as it fitteth and seemeth so worthie a 
paST^ prince and princesse to be worshipped, principaJlie before all other 
temporall persons of the world. 

Soon after the re-entry of Charles, Isabelle, Burgundy, and the rest, 
Exeter points out that an article of the treaty has not yet been 
subscribed (11. 364-370) : Where your Maiestie demands, * That the 
King of France, hauing any occasion^ to write for matter of Graunt,^ 
shaU name your Highnesse in this forme, and with this addition, in 
French: Nostre trescher filz Henry ^ Boy Angleterre, Heretere de 
Fraunce ; and thus in Latine : Frceclarissimus Filius nosier Henricus^ 
Bex Anglim^ <fc Heres Francioe,^ ” 

This article appears in Holinshed with the same mistranslation of 
treschier ^ as is found in Shakspere’s text. 

[Hoi iii 574 / 2 / 69 .] 25 Also that our said father, during his 
life, shall name, call, and write vs in French in this maner : Host^^e 
filz Henry roy SEngleterre heretere de France, And in 
of France.] Latine in this maner: Prmclarissimns filius noster Henrims rex 
Anglioe & hceres Francice. 

Isabelle having invoked God’s blessing on the wedlock which is to 
bring with it the union of England and France (11. 387-396), Henry 
says (11. 398-400) : 

Prepare we for our Marriage ! on which day, 

My Lord of Burgundy, weele take your Oath, 

And all the Peeres, for suretie of our Leagues. 

On reaching Troyes, Henry rested a while, and then 
mngMmrk [Hol iii. 572/2/26.] wcut to visit the French king, the queene, 
Trmto the aud the ladie Katharine, whome he found in saint Peters church, 

JFrmeh king. ' ^ ' 

where was a verie ioious meeting betwixt them ; (and this was on 
the twentith daie of Male ;) ^ and there the king of England and the 
ladie Katharine were affianced. 

and louing concord."“-Hbl. iii 569/2/1 1. The ’eonferences at Meulan led to 
no result, ** sane onlie that a certeine sparke of burning lone was kindled in 
the kings heart by the sight of the ladle Katharine.’^-— ifoh iii 569/3/38. 

^ By article 23 it is stipulated that, as a rule, grants of oMces and ^ts 
* . . shall be wntten and proceed vnder the name and seale of ” Charles TI. 
574/3/s I. 

^ Prwclarisdmxisl Hol. edd. 1 and 2. Freclarissimm Halle (ed. 1550). , 
Precharisstmus Halle (edd. of 1548). 

» May 21. In a letter written at Troyes on May 22, 1420, and addressed 
to the Buke of Gloticester, Warden of England, Hemy says : “ Upon Moneda/, 
the xx. day of this present Moneth of May, wee arrived in this Towns of , 
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When the terms of the treaty were finally settled, 

[HoL hi. 572/2/37.] the kings sware for their parts to obserue 
all the couenants of this league and agreement. Likewise the 
duke of Burgoguie, and a great number of other princes and nobles 
which were present, receiued an oth, . , . 

I close the excerpts illustrating this play with the panegyric of 
Henry, which Holinshed derived from Halle. 

[Eol iiL 583 /i/S 9 .] This JSenrie was a king, of life without spot ; 
a prince whome all men loued, and of none disdained ; a capteine 
against whome fortune neuer frowned, nor mischance once spurned ; ^ 

whose people him so seuere* a iusticer both loued and obeied, Stfiisi. 
(and so humane withall,) that he left no offense vnpunished, nor 
freendship vnrewarded; a terrour to rebels, and suppressour of 
sedition ; his vertues notable, his qualities most praise-worthie. 

In strength and nimblenesse of bodie from his youth few to 
him comparable ; for in wrestling, leaping,^ and running, no man 
well able to compare. In casting of great iron barres and heauie 
stones he excelled commonlie all men ; neuer shrinking at cold, nor 
slothful! for heat ; and, when he most laboured, his head commonlie 
vncouered ; no more wearie of harnesse than a light cloake ; verie 
Yaliantlie abiding at needs both hunger and thirst ; so manfull of 
mind as neuer scene to quinch at a wound, or to smart at the 
paine ; to turne his nose from euil sauour, or to close ^ his eies 
from smoke or dust 5 no man more moderate in eating and drinking, 
with diet not delicate, but rather more meet for men of warre, than 


Troye.s ; And on the Moruwe hadden a Convention betwix our Moder the 
Queene of France, and our Brother the Due of Bnrj^cagne (as Coinmi&feairs of 
tile King of France our Fader for his Party) and Us in onr own PtT&onne, for 
our Parlie : And th^ Accorde of the . , . I^ees Perpetuell was tliere Swome by 
both the sayde Commissaires, yn name of onr foresaid Fader ; And semblably 
by Us in oure owne Kame ; . . . Also at the saide Convention was Manage 
betrowthed betwixt Us and oure Wyf, Doghter of our forsaid Fader the King 
of France/’ — Mpmr^ ix. 906, 907. The date of the marriage is given in a 
private letter written at Bens by “dohan Ofort,” on June 6, 1420; ** And, as 
tottchyn^ Tydynges, The Kyng owre Sovereya Uoord was Weddid, with greet 
Bolempnitee, in the Oathedrate Chirche of TreyS, abowte Myd day on Tnnite 
Sunday ” rJune ix. 910. 

^ In bis wooing of Katharine, Henry says (T, li 149445) : If I could 
winne a Lady at Leape4rogge^or by vawting into my Saddle with my Armour 
mi my backe* {vnder the correction of hiding be it spoken,) I should quickly 
kape into a Wife.** ’ ' ’ , 

^ iu tnrm ^ . or to «ol U iwm ^ • . mrdom. Hoi 
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for princes or tender stomachs. Enerie honest person was per- 
mitted to come to him, sitting at meale ; where either secretlie or 
openlie to declare his mind. High and weightie causes, as well 
betweene men of warre and other, he would gladlie heare ; and 
either determined them himselfe, or else for end compaitted them 
to others. He slept verie little, but that verie soundlie, in so 
much that when his soldiers soong at nights, or minstrels plaied, 
he then slept fastest ; of courage inuincible, of purpose vnmutahle ; 
so wisehardie alwaies, as feare was banisht from him ; at euerie 
alarum he first in armor, and formost in ordering. In time of 
warre such was his prouidence, bountie and hap, as he had true 
intelligence, not onelie what his enimies did, but what they said 
and intended : of his deuises and purposes, few, before the thing 
was at the point to be done, should be made priuie. 

He had such knowledge in ordering and guiding an armie, with 
such a gift to incourage his people, that the Frenchmen had 
constant opinion he could neuer be vanquished in battelL Such 
wit, such prudence, and such policie withall, that he neuer enter- 
prised any thing, before he had fullie debated and forecast all the 
maine chances that might happen ; which doone, with all diligence 
and courage, he set his purpose forward. What policie he had in 
finding present remedies for sudden mischeeues, and what engines 
in sauing himselfe and his people in sharpe distresses, were it not 
that by his acts they did plainlie appeare, hard were it by words 
to make them credible. Wantonnesse of life and thirst in auarice 
had he quite quenched in him^ ; vertues in deed in such an estate 
of souereigntie, youth, and power, as verie rare, so right commend- 
able in the h%hest degree. So staled of mind and countenance 
beside, that neuer loKe or triumphant for vietorie, nor sad or 
damped for losse or misfortune. For bouritifuMesse and liberalitie; 
no man more free, gentle, and franke, in bestowing rewards to all 
persons, according to their deserts : for his saieng was, that he 
neuer desired monie to keepe, but to glue and spend. 

Although that storie properlio semes not for theme of praise 
or dispraise, yet what in breuitie may well be remembred, in truth 

^ (ed. 1) and SaUe read : * diddc continually absteyne ^ , 

from lasoimouslyuing and blynde auarice. 
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would not be forgotten by sloth ; were it but onlie to remaine as a 
spectacle for magnaniraitie to haue alwaies in eie, and for incour- 
agement to nobles in honourable enterprises. Knowen be it there- 
fore, of person and forme was this prince rightlie representing his 
heroicall affects ; of stature and proportion tall and manlie, rather 
leane than grose, somewhat long necked, and blacke haired, of 
countenance amiable ; eloquent and graue was his speech, and of 
great grace and powder to persuade : for conclusion, a maiestie was 
he that both lined & died a paterne in princehood, a lode-starre ^ in 
honour, and mirrour^ of magnificence; the more highlie exalted in 
his life, the more deepelie lamented at his death, and famous to 
the world alwaie. 


IX. HENRY VI. PART I. 

If the range of first Part of Henry the Sixt ^ were measured by 
historic dates, not by the order in which occurrences are dramatized, it 
might bo said that the time embraced by the action extended from 
Henry V/s funeral, on November 7, 1422,^ to Talbotts death on July 
17, 1453. But the dramatist has made the latter event precede Jeanne 
Dare’s captui’C in 1430 ; as well as the despatch of Suffolk to Tours in 
1444, for the purpose of espousing Margaret and conducting her to 
England. 

Act I. sc. h — The funeral of Henry T. is disturbed by the entrance 
of a messenger who announces a series of calamities (Ih 57-61), some of 
which are fictitious, while others are antedated.® Orleans and Poitiers 


1 In tlie Epilogue {Ucn, F., L 6) he is called ‘ This Btorre of England.* 

® The Chorus of i\ct II (1, 6) styles Henry “ the Mirror of all Chxis^tian 
Kings.” Tiie original, wMch Hot paraphra«jed, is “ the mirror of Christen- 
dome .” — HalUf 113. 

3 In quoting the three Parts of Henry FJ., I follow the text of Fi (1C23), 
* This date is given in Fak (592), and Wyre. (ii 454). The F. entry is ; 

Enter the Fiinerall of King Henry the Fil\ attended on by the Duke of 
Bedford, BegenI of France | thejpuke of Glo^ter, Protector; the Duke of 
Exeter, Warwieke, the Bishop of w inchester, md the Duke of ^merset.” The 
corresponding personages in iii. 584/i/i9 (Hulk, 114) are : Thomas 
duke of Excester, Ekhard [Beatti4amp3 earie of Warwike, , * . the carle of 
Mortaigne, Edmund Beaufort [afterwards Duke of Somerset], ...” 

® The 1st Mm anticipates tlie loss of Rheims (L 60) and Gisors (1. 61), 
Charles FIL received the keys of the former place in 1420 ( tFanrin^ V. iv. 
1315) ; the Mler was surrendered to the French in 1449 11. ii 

622). Faria opened her gato to them In 1436, To the series of calamities 
Gloucester propheticatlj addf Bouep. 66)i wMch we lost in 1440, 
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were not in our possession at Henry Y/s death ; and Guienne — the 
last left of our continental dominions save Calais — was not lost till 
1451. Perhaps the messenger’s report is an embellishment of the 
succeeding excerpt : ^ 

vrfdenth iii. 685/2/13. Halle, 15 .] And suerlie the deatli of this 

Sfch king Charles caused alterations in France. For a great manie of 
revolt 3 nobilitio, wliich before, either for feare of the English puissance, 

or for the loue of this king Charles, (whose authoritie they followed,) 
held on the English part, did now reirolt to the Dolphin ; with all 
indeuour to driue the English nation out of the French territories. 
Whereto they were the more earnestlie bent, and thought it a 
thing of greater facilitie, because of king Henries yoong yeares ; 
whome (because he was a child) they esteemed not, but with one 
consent reunited from their sworne fealtie : . . . 

His assertion, that these reverses were caused by “ want of Men 
and Money ” (1. 69) and Factions (1. 71) among the English nobles, 
seems to embody a remark of Holinshed on the loss of Pans in 1436. 

SssenLon® 612/2/6s. Halle, 179.] But heere is one cheefe 

point to be noted, that either the disdeine amongest the cheefe 
peeres of the realme of England, (as yee haue heard,) or the 
?end rei^ negligence of the kings councell, (which did not foresee dangers 
caused the’ to come,) was the losse of the whole dominion of France, betweene 

loss of ' 

France.) the riucrs of Somme ^ and Marne ; and, in especiall, of the noble citie 
of Paris. For where before, there were sent ouer thousands for 
defense of the holds and fortresses, now were sent hundreds, yea, 
and scores; some rascals, and some not [p. 618 ] able to draw a 
bowe, or carrie a bill ; , . . 

A. second messenger brings tidings (1. 92) that 

The Dolphin Charles is crowned King in Eheimea 

^ If so, the dramatist ignores what Hot adds { 665 / 2 / 30 ) : Tbe duke of 
Bedford, being greatlie mooued with these sudden changes, fortified his townes 
both with garrisons of men, munition,and vittels ; assembled also a great armie 
of Englishmen and Hermans ; and so efieetuouslie exhorted them to continue 
faithMl to their liege and lawfull lord yoong king Hemie, that manie of the 
French capteins willinglie sware to king Henrie fealtie and obedience j by 
whose examxde the communaltie did the same. Thus the people quieted, and 
the countne established in order, nothing was minded but warn, and nothing 
spoken of but conquest.^' Their defeat at Vemeuii— related by Hol^m 1424 
was nearly as disastrous to the French as Agineourt had been ; and the tide of 
our success did not turn till we besieged Orleans in 1^8-29. 

® HaEe. Bmm Hoi. ed. % Bmm Hoh ed. 1, 
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This ceremony was not performed till 1429,^ but, if the second 
messenger’s words be construed freely, the following passage is sufficient 
warrant for his news : 

\Hol. iii. 585/2/42. EalU, 115.] The Dolphin, which lay the 
same time in the citie of Poitiers, after his fathers deeeasse,® caused 
himselfe to be proclamed king of France, by the name of Charles 
the seuenth ; and, in good hope to recouer his patrimonie, with an ^ 
haultie courage preparing war, assembled a great armie : and first 
the warre began by light skirmishes, but after it grew into raaine 
battels. 


The third messenger’s report is noticeable as showing how historic 
time is dealt with in this play. The battle which ho describes (11. 110- 
140) took place at Patay. On June 18, 1429,® about six weeks aftw 
the siege of Orleans — dramatized in two subsequent scenes — ^had been 
raised, Joan, Alen(on,«nd Dunois, followed by an army numbering 


\Hol. iii. 6OI/2/17. Ealle, 601.] betweene twentio and three 
and twentio thousand men, 

. . . fought with the lord Talbot (who had with him not past 
six thousand men) neere vnto a village in Beausse called Pataio : 
at which battell the chaise was giuen by the French so vpon a 
sudden, that the Englishmen had not leisure to put thomselues 
in araie, after they had put vp their stakes before their archers; so 


that there was no remedie but to fight at aduenture. This battell 
continued by the space of three long houres ; for the Englishmen, 
though they were ouerpressed with multitude of their enhnies, yet 
they neuer fled backo one foot, till their capteine the lord Talbot 
was sore wounded at the bocke, and so taken. 

Then their hearts began to faint, and they fled ; in which flight 
were slaine about twelue hundred, and fortie taken, of whome the 
lord Talbot, the lord Scales,* the lord Hungerford, & sir Thomas 
Eampston were cheefe. . . . IVom this battell departed without 
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* E0I iii 6OI/2/74. Ohatles TII. ws crowned at Poitiers, in I42S ; “et 
tie m jot^r [tlie daf of Clmrks YL% deatb] m avant, par torn cens: tenant son 
partly Bit ml de Fiance, comme ^tolt son p^re m mn 

V, 10. Charles ¥IL was crowned at Bheims on Jnly 17, Y* 

iv. m. 

* Charles Yt died on October SI, lir. 415. 

^ de to Piicctlf, ix. 334* 

* Thomas BciaIe%'Iiord a chitraete In $ ffm. FX, IT. t. 
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[Sir John anie stroke striken sir lohn Fastolfe;^ the same yeare for his 

valiantnesse elected into the order of the garter, 

ame stroke 

striken.'] Towards the close of the scene, Exeter says (11. 162-164) ; 

Hemember, Lords, your Oathes to Henry sworne :* 

Eyther to quell the Dolphin vtterly. 

Or bring him in obedience to your yoake. 

When Henry Y. lay a-dying at Bois de Vincennes, he was visited by 

[Hoi, iii 583/1/4. Abridged from Halle, 111.] the dukes of 
Bedford and Glocester, & the earies of Salisburie and Warwike, 
whome the king louinglie welcomed, and seemed glad of their 
presence. 

Now, when he saw them pensife for his sicknesse and great 
sw danger of life wherein he presentlie laie, he, with manie graue, 

aJd^obies,] courteous, and pithie words, recomforted them the best he could ; 
led, and therewith exhorted them to be trustie and faithful! vnto his 


sonne, and to see that he might be well and vertuouslie brought 


[He Tinlled 
them (1) to 
live in con- 
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vp. And, as concerning the rule and gouemance of his realms, 
during the minoritie and yoong yeares of his said sonne, he willed 
them to ioine togither in freendlie loue and concord, keeping con- 
tinual! peace and amitie with the duke of Burgognie ; and neuer to 
make treatie with Charles that called himselfe Dolphin of Vienne, 
by the which anie part, either of the crowne of France, or of the 
duches of Normandie and Guien, may be lessened or diminished ; 


(4) to release and further, that the duke of Orleance and the other princes 
&ans L^d should still remaiue prisoners, till his sonne came to lawfull age : 

the other ^ ? 

STSsed returning home againe, they might kindle more fire in one 

§?owtcr might be quenched in three. 

el He further aduised them, that if they thou^t it necessarie, 
bSyi’s tibat it should be good to haue Ms brother Humfreie duke of 
Glocester to be protector of Eaglaad; dunng the nonage of his 
^^<5^ sonne, and his brother the duke of Bedford, with the helpe of the 
Mr He Qf Burgognie, to rule and to be regent of France commanding 


1 The dramatist was not content with, making a messenger relate Fastolfe’s 
eowardke, hnt most needs eshibit it in some fictitious ^inaisb near Eotien 
(III. ii. 104-WW) ; which one might hare suspected to be Pat^ refought hadt 
not Sir John, aUuding possibly to that disastrous battle, said, “ We are like to 
haue the ouerthrow a^ine.” 

s Under the year 14S2 : “ The duke of Bedford wt^ deputed regent of 
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him with fire and sword to persecute the Dolphin, till he had 
either brought him to reason and obeisance, or else to driue and 
expell him out of the realme of France . . . 

The noble men present promised to obserue his precepts, and to 
performe his desires ; but their hearts were so pensife, and replen- 
ished with sorrow, that one could not for weeping behold an other. 

Two more speeches call for remark. Exeter had been “ ordayn^d 
Henry VI.'s ‘‘speciall Gouernor'" (1. 171), but my next excerpt shows 
that Winchester held a similar po&« ^ and was therefore not a lack out 
of Office” (1. 175). 

\HoL ill 585/1/28, Halle, 115.] The custodie of this yoong 
prince was appointed to Thomas duke of Excester, & to Henrie 
Beauford bishop of Winchester. 

Ere leaving the stage, Winchester expresses an intention to steal 
the King from Eltham (11. 176, 177). About four years after Henry 
V,*s funeral, Gloucester charged W" inchester with this design. 

[EoL Hi. 591/2/S. Halle, 13L] 2 Item, my said lord of 
Winchester, without the aduise and assent of my said lord of 
Glocester, or of the kings councell, purposed and disposed him to 
set hand on the kings person, and to haue remooued him firom 
Eltham, the place that he was in, to Windsor, to the intent to put 
him in gouernance as him list. 

Act I. sc. ii, — Neither Charles YII. nor Een^ of Anjou was present 
at the siege of Orleans, but Bunois {the Bastard of Orleans) commanded 
the French garrison, and Alengon-^accompamed by Joan— led the 
relieving force which rescued the city. The following account of a 
sally made by Bunois was perhaps transmuted into the fruitless attempt 
of Charles, Alen^on, and Beiu5, to succour Orleans. (The stage direc- 
tion after L 21 is : Here Alarum ; they are beaten back by the English, 
with great losse.”) 

{HoL Hi. 599/1/30, Halh, 145.] After the siege had continued 
full three weekes,^ the bastard of Orieance issued out of the gate of 
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Fmucet and the duke of Glocester was ordeined proteetour of England ” ; * , . 

Hoi. HL 585/1/30. 

» Aecording to (159), one of Henry's last instructions was: Avnn- 
culutn meum dueem Exoiuae et avuneulum meum Henncim epiasopum 
Wlntonlae wk cum comite Warwid circa regimen filii mei , , . aitendentes 
fore Yolo et decerno*'' With this agrees d-rw. Gik$ (Sm, TL), 8* 

* JfMk (145}— authority— was ml^akem The hrld^-tower was 
captured on October 24, 1428, and the attack wa® made by' the English.— Ohron. 
de ia Fmelk^ Is. 284 The Mege on October is. 281, 
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the bridge, and fought with the Englishmen; but they receiued 
him with so fierce and terrible strokes, that he was with all his 
companie compelled to retire and flee backe into the citie. But 
the Englishmen followed so fast, in killing and taking of their 
enimies, that they entered with them. IT The bulworke of the 
bridge, with a great tower standing at the end of the same, was 
taken incontinentlie by the Englishmen, who behaued themselues 
right valiantlie vnder the conduct of their couragious capteine, as 
at this assault, so in diuerse skirmishes against the French ; partlie 
to keepe possession of that which Henrie the fift had by his mag- 
nanimitie & puissance atchiued, as also to inlarge the same. . . . 

In this conflict, manie Frenchmen were taken, but more were 
slaine ; and the keeping of the tower and bulworke was committed 
to William Gla[n]sdale ^ esquier. By the taking of this bridge the 
passage was stopped, that neither men nor vittels could go or come 
by that waie. 

The siege of Orleans, begun by Salisbury on October 12, 1428, was 
raised on May 8 , 1429 and he was mortally wounded (Act I. sc. iv.) 
about four months prior to Joan’s first meeting with Charles the 
event which is dramatized in this scene, I quote the account given of 
her by Holinshed : 

IHoL iii. 6 OO/ 2 / 2 .] In time of this siege at Orleance (French 
stories saie), the first weeke of March 1428[-29], vnto Charles the 
Dolphin, at Chinon, as he was in verie great care and studie how 
to wrestle against the English nation, by one Eobert^ Ba[u]dricourt, 
capteine of Va[u]couleur[s], (made after marshall of France by the 
Dolphins creation,^) was caried a yoong wench of an eighteene 
yeeres old, called lone Arc,® by name of hir father (a sorie 

* Glansdale. So Ft Glasdale may be corre^st. In a list of c^tains of 
Norman towns (1417) is the name of William Giasdall Esquier.”-"Gesfet> 278. 

1 The siege was raised on May 8, 1429. — C3^ro9^. de h rmdUy ix. 321, 

2 Joan reached Chinon on March 6, 1429.—- Continuation of Guillaume de 

Nangis iv. 313X Her first audience of Charles was deferred until 

the third day (Match 9) after her arrival. — better of Be Boulainvilliers to Filippo 
Maiia Visconti v. 118 ; cp’ iii. 4). s FeUr HoL 

^ An error, Robert’s son (Jean de Baudricourt) was made a marshal of 
France by Charles VIII.— AmcZme, vii 113, 

« The earliest instance of “d^Arc’^ occurs in redimhe$ 

mir la famMU et mir U mm (h Jeanm Farct par M. Vallet de Viriville, p, 30. 
M, de viriville cites letters of ennoblement, dated December, 1429, and addressed 
« Fuellae Joannas Bare de Bompremeyo,*’— Ibid, p. 16. In this document 
her father is called « Jacobum Baro.^ 
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sheepheard) lames of Arc, and Isabell hit mother; brought vp 
poorelie in their trade of keeping cattell; borne at Domprin 
(therefore reported by Bah, lone Domprin) vpon Meuse in 
Lorraine, T^ithin the diocesse of Thoule. Of fauour was she 
counted likesome, of person stronglie made and manlie, of courage 
great, hardie, and stout withall : an vnderstander of counsels though 
she were not at them ; great semblance of chastitie both of bodie 
and behauiour; the name of lesus in hir mouth about all hir 
businesses ; humble, obedient ; and fasting diuerse daies in the 
weeke. A person (as their bookes make hir) raised vp by power 
diuine, onelie for succour to the French estate then deepelie in 
distresse; in whome, for planting a credit the rather, first the 
companie that toward the Dolphin did conduct hir, through places 
all dangerous, as holden by the English, (where she neuer was 
afore,) all the waic and by iiightertale safelie did she lead : then at 
the Dolphins sending by hir assignemcnt, from saint Katharins [Her sword 
church of Fierbois in Touraine, (where she neuer had beene and aioons ow 
knew not,) in a secret place there among old iron, appointed she 
hir sword to be sought out and brought hir, (that with fine floure elStfcro 
delices was grauen on both sides, ^) wherewith she fought and did 


manie slaughters by hir owne hands. On warfar rode she in 
armour * cap a pie & mustered as a mm ; before hir an ensigne all 
wliite, wherin was losus Christ painted with a floure delice in his 
hand. 


Unto the Dolphin into his gallerio when first she was brought ; 
and he, shadowing himselfe Mdnid, setting other gaie lords before slSSSre 
him to trie hir cunning, from all the companie, with a salutation, [iiciccd him 
(that indeed marz all the matter,) she pickt him out alone ; ® who rAi»«rfmn. 
therevpon had hir to the end of the gallerio, where she held him 
an houre m secret and priuate tallce, that of his priuie chamber 
WB® thought wm Img,^ and therefore would haue broken it off ; (His 
but ho made them a signe to let hir saie on. In which (among 
otherX a® likelie it wtw, she set out vnto him the singular feats (for 
sooth) giuen fair to vnderstend by reuelaMon diuine, that in vertuo rajmiwt 

^ Op 1 Em. TL, i ii 0840L * C|n I Jto. FI, 1. tl m 

^ ** Mdigntir. My me tbiakesj is my lm§ ‘kk FX, I* 

il US* ' ■ ' ' ' ' 
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of that sword shoe should atchiue ; which were, how with honor and 
victorie shee would raise the siege at Orleance, set him in state of 
the crowne of France, and driue the English out of the countrie, 
thereby he to inioie the kingdome alone. Heereypon he hartened 
at full, appointed hir a sufficient armie with absolute power to lead 
them, and they obedientlie to doo as she bad them. " Then fell she 
to worke, and first defeated, indeed, the siege at Orleance ; by and 
by incouraged him to crowme himselfe king of France at Reims, 
that a little before from the English she had woone. Thus after 
pursued she manie bold enterprises to our great displeasure a two 
yeare togither : for the time she k^pt in state yntill she were taken 
and fpr heresie and witcherie burned ; as in particularities hereafter 
followeth. 

Act I. sc. iii. — I preface this scene by quoting what Holinshed says 
about the open dissension of Gloucester and Winchester. In 1425 

[fibiiii 590 / 2 / 60 . Halle, 130.] fell a great diuision in the 
realme of England ; which of a sparkle was like to haue grown to a 
great flame. For whether the bishop of Winchester, called Henrie 
Beaufort, (sonne to lolm duke of Lancaster by his third wife,) 
enuied the authoritie of Humfreie duke of Glocester, protectour of 
the realme; or whether the duke disdained at the riches and 
pompous estate of the bishop ; sure it is that the whole realme 
was troubled with them and their partakers : . . • 

The action was partly developed from the first article in a series of 
five charges against Winchester, preferred by Gloucester at some time 
after February 18, and before March 7, 1426.^ 

[JBbZ. iii. 591/1/68. SbZfe, 130.3 1 First, whereas he, being 
protectour, and defendour of this land, desired the Tower to bo 
opened to him, and to lodge him therein, Richard Wooduile^ 
esquier (hauing at that time the charge of the keeping of the 


^ Parliament met at Leicester on February 18, 1426, — Roi. Fart, iv. 295/i. 
On March 7, 1426, Gloucester and Winchester agreed to submit their difer- 
ences to the arbitration of a committee of the Upper House,*— ParL, Iv. 
Wl j% Gloucester's five articles are not in Mot ParL, but Winchester's answers 
to articles 4 and 6 appear there (208/1-2). 

» .Created Earl Rivers on May 24, 1466.— iii, 231/i. Father of 
Elizabeth Woodvile, who married Sir John Grey, and (secondly) Edward 
1% Woo^vil^’e son imthony is Earl Rivers in Ill; 
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Tower) refused his desire ; and kept the same Tower against him 
vndulie and against reason, by the commandement of my said lord 

j* xxr* 1 j. withmthe 

of Wmclicstor ; . , . Tower] 

Wincliesfcer styles Gloucester a “ most vsurping Prodifcor (1. 31). 
Gloucester retoHs (11. 33, 34) : 

Stand back, tliou manifest Conspirator, 

Thou that contriued’st to murther our dead Lord ; . * • 

The fourth article of Gloucester's charges contains this accusation : 

[EoL iii 591/2/33. JIalk, 131.] 4 Item, my said lord of 
Glocester saith and affirmeth, that our souereigne lord, his brother, 
that was king Hcnrie the fift, told him on a time, (when our 
souereigne lord, being prince, was lodged in the palace of West- 
minster, in the great chamber,^) by the noise of a spaniel!, there was 
on a night a man spied and taken behind a^tapet of the said 
chamber ; the which man was deliuered to the earle of Arundell to fwiucheste 
be examined vpon the cause of his being there at that time ; the zoan to 
which so examined, at that time confessed that he was there by Pnnceof ' 

Wales, 

the stirring and procuring of my said lord of Winchester ; ordeined 
to haue slaine the said prince there in his bed ; wherefore the said 
earle of Arundell let sacke him ^ foorthwith, and drowned him in 
the Thames. 

Obeying their master's command (1. 54), ** Glosters men beat out the 
Cardtnalis men, and enter in the hurly-burly the Maior of London and 
his Officers." The Mayor directs an officer to make open Proclama- 
tion" against rioting, and threatens also to "call for Oiubs"(lL 71, 

84). Gloucester and Winchester then retira 

After describing (ii. 595) how, on October 30, 1495, possession of 
London Bridge was contested by the followers of Gloucester and 
Winchester, Fabyan says (ii. 596) : 

And lykely it was to haue ensued great Effucyoa of blode shortly 
therupon, ne had ben the discressyon of the Mayre and his SloS?* 
Brother, that exorted the people, by afl Poly tike meane, to kepe iS^.] 
the kynges peas. 

Act L se, Lords Salisbury, and Talbot, Sir WiHlam Glansdale, 

Thomas Gargrave, and others eiiter " on the Turrets " of the bridge- 
tower captured by the English (see p. 210 ahore), whencoi through "a 
secret Grate," they can "ouer-peere the Cltie" (Ih 10, 11), Talbot's 
narmtive of his captivity and ransom (11. 27-56) contains nothing 
authentic save the exchange by which he obtained his freedom. But 

* "y* greue chambm"— PuH., iv, 298/^ 


* Or Itang^ 
i%Q 
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he was not released until 1433^ (Holinshed was wrong in saying that 
Talbot was ransomed ‘‘with out delaie’^), and the historic date of this 
scene is 1428. In 1431 an English force defeated some French troops 
at Beauvais. 2 Many of the Frenchmen were taken. 

The lord [Eol, iii. 606/2/34. Halle, 164.] Amongst other of the cheefest 

P^isoHors, that valiaut capteine, Poton ® de Santrails; was one ; who 
without delaie was exchanged for the lord Talbot, before taken 
prisoner at the battell of Pataie. 

But Talbotts association with Salisbury, in the siege of Orleans, is 
unhistorical. Salisbury was dead, and the battle of Patay — which 
deprived Talbot of his liberty — had not been fought, when Bedford 

[Talbot at \Hol Hi. 599/2/48. Halle, i46.] appointed the earle of 

Orient Suffolke to be his lieutenant and capteine of the siege ; and ioined 

with him the lord Scales, the lord Talbot,^ sir lohn Fastolfe, and 
diuerse other right valiant capteins. 


[The BngUBli 
captains 
used to view 
Orleans 
from a 
grated 
■window in 
tbe bndge- 
tower. The 


pointed a 
gun again 3 t 
this tooting 
hole (spy- 
hole).] 

[One day, 
when 
Salisbury, 
Gargrave 
andGlane- 
dale were 
looking out 
attbe 

window* the 
masteir- 
gunnel's son 
and 


wounded 

Salisbury 

and 

Gargmve.1 
!PjU o/ 


The following excerpt shows that the circumstances of Salisbury’s 
and Gargrave’s deaths (11. 1-22 5 60-88) are faithfully presented : 

{Hoi. iii. 599/2/5. Halle, 145.] In the tower that was taken 
at the bridge end (as before you haue heard) there was an high 
chamber, hauing a grate foil of barres of iron, by the which a man 
might looke all the length of the bridge into the citie ; at which 
grate manie of the cheefe capteins stood manie times, viewing the 
citie, and deuising in what place it was best to giue the assault. 
They within the citie well perceiued this tooting hole, and laid a 
peece of ordinance directlie against the window. 

It so chanced, that the nine and fiftith daie ® after the siege was 
laid, the earle of Salisburie, sir Thomas Gargraue, and William 
01a[n]sdale, with diuerse other went into the said tower, and so into 
the hi^ chamber, and looked out at the grate; and, within a short 
space, the sonne of the maister-gunner, perceiuing men looking out 
at tilre window, tooke his match, (as his father had taught him ; who 
was gone downe to dinner,) and fired the gun ; the shot whereof 
brake and shinered the iron barres of the grate, so that one of the 
same bars strake tbe earle so violentlie on the head, that it stroke 


* Smier, x. 536. * Journal, xv. 427, 428. 

TotmlFmOonBiJ. 

* Talbot sod the others left Jargeau for Orteaas on Deeember 29, 1428.- 

Chrm. de la Fvadle, ix, 287, ® See p. 209, n. 8. above. ‘ 
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awaie one of liis eies, and the side of his cheeke,^ Sir Thomas 
Gargraue was likewise striken, and died 'within two daies. 

- After a messenger brings news that Charles and Joan are coming 
to raise the siege (11 100-103), and during the two remaining scenes of 
Act I., historic time must be supposed to have advanced from October, 
1428 — its position in sc. iv. 11. 1-97 — ^to April 29-May 8, 1429. When 
Joan had received “a suJBdcient armie” (p. 212 above), she 

[Iloi. iii. 600/2/68. Halle, 148,] roade from Poictiers to Blois, 
and there found men of wane, vittels, and munition, readie to be 
conueied to Orleance. 

Heere was it knowne that the Englishmen kept not so diligent 
watch as they had been accustomed to doo, and therefore this 
maid (with other French capteins) comming forward in the dead 
time of the [p. 601] night, and in a great raine and thunder, 
{Gp. I. iv. 97] entred into the citie ® with all their vittels, artillerie, 
and other necessarie prouisions. The next daie the Englishmen 
boldlie assaulted the towne, but the Frenchmen defended the 
walles, so as no great feat worthie of memorie chanced that daie 
betwixt them, though the Frenchmen were amazed at the valiant 
attempt of the Englishmen: whervpon the bastard of Orleance 
gaue knowledge to the duke of Alanson, in what danger the towne 
stood without his present helpe ; who, comming within two leagues 


} 

^ Mms» (v, 194) says that Salisbury ‘*ainsi bless«, . . . vcquit lespVie de 
huit jours,*^ He died at Meimg, **au bout de buit jours de sadlte bles^'t^ — 
Ibid, If this limit of time be accepted, we mast suppose that Salisbul f was 
mortally wounded on or about October 27, for it appears from various inqitisi-' 
tions post mt/riem dated in January, 1429, — ^wbien were examined by Mr. 
Oswald Barron, — that the Earl died on Kovember 3, 1428. The date Nov. 3 
agrees with the following record of a contemporary clironicler : ** le regent de 
Prance . . . partist de Paris , . . le mercredi, veille de Saint-Martin d’yver 
[Nov. 10] mil quatre cent vingt-huit. Et le comte de Salcebry e»toit niort la 
sepmaine Journal, xv. 379. The date Oct. 27 is not, however, 

reconcileable with Mons^^s assertion {v. 194) that Salisbury was wounded on 
the tlurd day of the siege. According to the more exact Chrun. de la FimlU 
the siege began on October 12 (ix. 281, 282) ; tbe bndge-tower was taken by 
the English oUrOetober 24 (ix. 284, 285) ; and, on October 25, the Prench 
fortihed their end of the bridge and planM guns to batter the tower (ix. 285, 
280). After October 25 **advint xm jour*’ on which Salisbury was mortally 
wounded (ix. 2B6). It does not necessariiy fallow that, because Mmi. gav^e a 
wrong prior date, --the third day of the siege,— he was therefore mistaken in 
re^ra to the length of time during which Salisbury lingered between' life and 
death. Tim bemuning of the siege is vaguely dated by Mom* ** environ le 
mois d’octobre/wv, 102* 

« On April 29, 142i.— CSm. de la br. 390. 
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of the citie, gaue knowledge to them within, that they should be 
readie the next dale to receiue him. 

This accordinglie was accomplished ; . , . 

The relief of Orleans was speedily followed by the recapture of the 
tower at the bridge-foot. But, when the French assailed Talbot's 
bastile, he issued foorth against them, and gaue them so sharpe an 
incounter, that they, not able to withstand his puissance, fled (like 
sheepe before the woolfe) againe into the citie, with great losse of men 
and small artillerie ." — HoL iii. 6OI/1/34. This may be represented by 
the entry (sc. v.) : ‘‘ Here an Alarun> againe, and Talbot pursueth the 
Dolphin, and driueth him" ; if we allow for a transposition of the French 
victory at the bridge-foot (denoted by ‘‘Then enter loane de Puzel, 
driuing Englishmen before her") and subsequent repulse. After Talbot's 
successful defence, the Enghsh vairfly offered battle on open ground, 
and retired “in good order" from Orleans (Hoi iii. 6OI/1/22-53). 
Their departure is indicated by “ Alarum, Retreat, Flourish " ; but the 
preceding alarums and skirmish (11. 26, 32) are mere stage business. 

Act II. sc. i. — ^Talbot's recapture of Orleans is fictitious, but, on 
May 28, 1428,^ Le Mans was regained under circumstances somewhat 
like those dramatized in this scene. We learn that “diners of the 
cheefe rulers " of Le Mans agreed with Charles Til. to admit the French 
into their city. The enterprise proved successful, and the English 

[Eol iii. 698/1/70. Halle^ 143.] withdrew without any tarri- 
ance into the castell, which standeth at the gate of saint Vincent, 
whereof was constable Thomas Gower esquier ; whither also fled 
manie Englishmen ; so as for vrging of the enimie, prease of the 
number, and lacke of vittels, they could not haue indured long: 
wherfore they priuilie sent a messenger to the lord Talbot, which 
then laie at Alanson, certifieng him in how hard a case they were. 
The lord Talbot, hearing these newes, like a carefull capteine, in all 
hast assembled togither about seuen hundred men; & in the 
euening departed from Alanson, so as in the morning he came to a 
castell called Guierch, two miles from Mans, and there staled a 
while, till he had sent out Matthew * Gough, ^ as an espiall, to 
TOderstand how the EVenohmen demeaned themselues. 

Matthew ^ Gough so well sped his businesse, that priuilie in 
the night he came into the castell, where he learned that the 
Frenchmen ?erie negligenilie Tsed themselues, without taking heed 

1 My authonty for this date is JwmctI, xv. 3T4, S’TS. de k 

JPnceU 0 {it, 272-274) contams details given m mj exceipt, and not mentioned 
in 

« Slain by Jack Cade’s foHowerii. See the entry of 2 Mm. FL, lY. til 
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to their watch, as though they had beene out of all danger : which 
well vnderstood, he returned againe, and within a mile of the citie 
met the lord Talbot, and the lord Scales, and opened vnto them 
all things,. according to his credence. The lords then, to make 
hast in the matter, (bicause the daie approched,) with all speed 
possible came to the posterne gate; and, alighting from their 
horsses, about six of the clocke in the morning, they issued out of 
the castell, crieng, saint George ! Talhot / ” 

The Frenchmmt being thus'suddealie taken, were sore amazed ; 
in so much that some of them, being not out of their beds, got vp 
in their shirts^ and lept ouer the tmlles} Other ran naked out of the 
gates to sane their lines, leaning all their apparell, horsses, armour, 
and riches behind them : none was hurt but such as resisted. 

The scene closes with the entry of a Souldier, crying ^ a Talbot, a 
Talbot 1 ^ Charles, Joan, Alem^on, Een^, and Dunois, Eye, leaning 
their Clothes behind.” The soldier remarks (11. 78-81) : 

lie be so bold to take what they bane left. 

The Cry of Talbot semes me for a Sword ; 

For I haue loaden me with many Spoyles, 

Vsing no other Weapon but his Kama. 

Holinshed says that 

{EoL ill 597/2/14. EalU, 141.] lord Talbot, being both of 
noble birth, and of haultie courage, after his comming into France, 
obteined so manic glorious victories of his enimies, that his onelie 
name was & yet is dreadfull to the French nation; and much 
renowmed amongst all other people. 

Act II. se. ii. — On the tomb which Salisbury is to have in Orleans 
shall be engraved, says Talbot, what a terror he had beene to France ” 
(1, 17). Salisbury’s martial ability was thus extolled by Halle, whose 
words Holinshed copied : 

[JSbI. iil 598/2/58, Ealle, 144.] This earle was the man at 
that time, by whose wit, strength, and policie, the English name 
wm much fearefuH and terrible to the French nation ; which of 
Mmselfe might both appoint, command, and doo aU things in 
maimer at his pleasure; in whose power (as it appeared after his 

^ the dimelions'p* 3): ^8* JSmgeP MW/* The 

leaps m 'iWr 
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death) a great part of the conquest consisted : for, suerlie, he was 
a man both painefull, diligent, and readie to withstand all 
dangerous chances that were at hand, prompt in counsell, and of 
courage inuincible ; so that in no one man, men put more trust ; 
nor any singular person wan the harts so much of all men. 

Act II. sc. iii. — No source for this scene has yet been discovered. 
The Countess of Auvergne’s surprise at the mean aspect (11. 19-24) of 
** the Scourge of France ” (1. 15), with whose “ Name the Mothers still 
their Babes” (1. 17), does not accord with Halle’s description of Talbot. 

[Halle, 230 ] This man was to the French people a very scorge 
and a daily terror ; ^ in so muche that as his person was fearfull and 
terrible to his aduersaries present, so his name and fame was 
spitefull and dreadfull to the common people absent ; in so much 
that women in Fraunce, to feare their yong children, would crye, 
‘‘the Talbot commeth, the Talbot commeth! 

Act II. sc. iv. — No one has pointed out a source for this scene and 
its sequel (III. iv. 28-45 ; lY. i. 78-161). From the next scene we 
ascertain (cp. 11. v. 45-50, 111-114) that Eichard Plantagenet and 
‘‘Somerset” must have quarrelled on January 19, 1425, the historic 
date of Mortimer’s death.^ John Beaufort, then Earl of Somerset, was 
older than Eichard, who calls him “ Boy ” (1. 76) ; the former being at 
that time nearly twenty-one,^ while the latter was about thirteen^ 
The subsequent action, however, shows that “Somerset” is John's 
brother, Edmund Beaufort, whom Eichard, in 1452, openly accused of 
treason.® Edmund Beaufort was about six years older than Eichard.® 
According to Halle, these nobles were foes in 1436, when Eichard, who 
had been appointed to the chief command in France, was embarrassed 


1 Op. the address of the French general, summoned by Talbot to surrender 
Bordeaux (1 Sen, VL, IV. ii 15, 16) : 

“ Thou ominous and fearefull Owle of death. 

Our Nations terror^ and their bloody scourge I ” 

* Esch. 3 Hen. YI. No. 3^ (Proc. Pm. Ob., iii, 169, note). 

® John Beaufort completed his twenty^-hrst year on March 25. 1425.— Jwo 
|>ro5. 4 H, YL No. 63 (O.B.). > 

^ On December 12, 1415, Bichard Plantagenet was of the age of three years 
and towards.— Jno. p, m. 3 H. Y. No. 45 (O.B.). 

® See p. 287 below. 

® An Inq. p. m., token at Bedford, shows that John Beaufort Duke of 
Somerset died on May 27, 1444.— Jwq. jp. m, 22 H. YI. 19 (O.B.). On that 
day— as appears from an Inq. p. m. taken at Whitechapel, Middlesex, on 
August 21, 1444— his heir male, Edmund; Beaufort Marquis of Dorset, was of 
the age of thirty-eight years and upwards*— p, m. 22 H* TI. 19 (O.B*)* 
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by Edmund Beaufort’s opposition. Upon this matter Halle made the 
following comment, the paraphrase of which by Holinshed I quote : ^ 

\Hol iii 6I2/2/22. Halle^ 179 .] The duke of Yorke, perceiuing [Enmity of 
his euill will, openlie dissembled that which he inwardlie minded, piantagenet 
either of them working things to the others displeasure ; till, through Beaufort] 
malice and diuision betweene them, at length by mortall warre 
they were both consumed, with almost all their whole lines and 
ofspring. 

Act 11. sc. V. — The historical Edmund Mortimer, fifth Earl of 
March, was, in his youth, under the care and control of Henry Prince 
of Wales.2 He was not imprisoned when Henry succeeded to the 
throne, — as was the dramatic litortimer (11. 23-25), — but served in 
France, and bore offices of trust.^ On April 27, 1423,^ he was 
appointed Lieutenant in Ireland, and held that post until his death on 
January 19, 1425. The Hestor-like aged” Mortimer, with ‘‘Feet, 
whose strength-lesse stay is numme ” (11. 6, 13), was taken from a brief 
obituary notice of him, under the year 1424. 


\Hol iii. 689/2/73. Ealle^ 128 ,] During the same season, 

Edmund Mortimer, the last carle of March [a?. 690 ] of that name, meia&t 

^ Mortimer 

(which long time had beene restreined from his libertie, and finallie 
waxed lame,^) deceassed without issue ; whose inheritance descended SsS was 


1 The passage immediately preceding this quotation is given at p 252 
below. 

2 In 1409 the ‘‘ custodia et gubernatio — i, a the jailorship, as the context 
shows— of March was transferred from Sir John Pelham to Henry Prince of 
Wales .^ — Byrnefi viii 608 ; cp. viii. 639. 

® The muster-roll of the army which went to France in 1417 shows that 
March was followed by 93 lances and 302 archers.— (resta, App. 266. In the 
same year he was captiin of Mantes. — IMd., 277. At Katharine’s coronation 
(February 21, 1421) he was “knelyng on the hye deys on the ryght syde of 
the qiiene and held a capture in hys hond of the quenys.” — Greg., 139. To 
the same effect Fah,, 586. During the year 1423 March’s presence in the 
Council is often recorded. — Froc. Friv. Go,, in. 21, et fossim, 

4 Proc. Friv, Co., iii, 68. His patent is dated May 9, 1423.— x. 
282*285. He died at Trim Castle, Co. Meath. — Greg,, 158. March was a 
dangerous possible rival of the House of Lancaster on account of his inherited 
title to the throne ; and we find that Heni^ Y. did not suffer him “ comitivam 
regiam exceclere.” When, therefore, March attended the Parliament of 1423-24 
with a very large retinue, the Council had misgivings, and sent him into 
honourable banishment as Lieutenant of Ireland.— OArm GiU$ {Sm, VL\ 6, 
He had been appointed to this post in 1423, but it appears from {%* 
319) that ships for his transport to Ireland were not ordered until February 
14, 1424 

^ I suspect that Edmund Mortimer, Earl of Mar^, has been confounded 
with Sir John Mortimer, who, according to MaUe (l28) was the EarPs cousin. 
Sir John Mortimer had been In the Tower, whence, about April, 

1422, he escaped. Having been soon captured/he was cominitted to Pevensey 
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Richard 
Plantage- 
net ] 


[Richard 
Plantagenet 
heir to Earl 
Edmund 3 


to tlie lord Richard Plantagenet, sonne and heire to Richard earle 
of Cambridge, beheaded (as before yee haue heard) at the towne 
of Southampton. 

Mortimer says to Richard (1. 96) : 

Thou art my ; the rest I wish thee gather. 

Halle — ^who was Holinshed’s authority for Mortimer^s imprisonment 
— adds a few words touching Richard’s subsequent course : 

\KalU, 128.] “Whiche Richard, within lesse then .xxx. yeres, 
as Tieire to this erle Edmond, in^open parliament claimed the 
croune and scepter of this realme, as hereafter shall more 
manifestly appere.^ 

Act III. sc. 1 . — have quoted above (pp, 209, 212, 213) three of the 
articles exhibited against Winchester by Gloucester; which, in the 
opening lines of this scene, the former calls deepe premeditated 
Lines,’’ and ‘‘written Pamphlets studiously deuis’d.” Gloucester 
brands his rival with sundry vices ^ (11. 14-20), and then makes a 
specific charge (11. 21-23) : 

And for thy Trecherie, what’s more manifest % 

In that thou layd’st a Trap to take my life, 

As well at London Bridge as at the Tower. 

Winchester, as we have seen (p. 209 above), had been accused in 
the second article of a design to remove the King from Eltham ; and 
the third article contained the charge in 11. 21-23, arising out of the 
purposed abduction of Henry TL 

\Hoh iii 591/2/12. Halle, 13L] 3 Item, that where my said 


Castle, and was afterwards sent again to the Tower, — Exchequer Imm, ZlZ, 
377, 384, 389. From a petition, addressed by him to the Commons of the 
Parliament which assembled at Westminster on Dec, X, 1421, we learn that he 
was heavily ironed during his confinement in the Tower. — Rot Part, iv, 
160/2. Another petition— conjecturaliy assigned by Nicolas to the year 1421 
—was preferred by his wife Eleanor to the Duke of Bedford and the Council, 
“ stating that her husband was imprisoned underground in the Tower, where 
he had neither light nor air, and could not long exist ; praying that he 
might be removed to the prison above-ground, in cust^y, bb he was on 
his first committal, whence he would not attempt to escape.” — Froc, Prv&, 
ii., pp* xxxiii, 311, 312. In February, 1424, he was charged with 
having asserted “that the erle of Marche shulde be kyng, by ryght of 
Enherytaimce, and that he hymselfe was nexte ryghtfull heyre to the sayd 
Crowne, after the sayde Erie of Marche ; wherfore, if the sayd Erie wold nat 
take vpon hym the Crowne, 4 rule of the Lande, he sayd that he ellys wolde.” 
— Fah,^ il 593. On Feb. 26, 1424, judgment was delivered against Sir John. 
—Rot, FarL, iv. 202/2. On the same day, apparently, he was beheaded, — 
Chrm. Am. Ign., 6, 7. Malle records (128) the execution, but says nothing 
about the imprisonment, of Sir John Mortimer. 

^ See p. 255 below. 

^ Halle’s character of Winchester is given in m excerpt illnstrating %Mm» 
rX,lIL iii. (p. 269 below)* ^ ^ 
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lord of Glocester, (to whonie of all persons that should be in the 
land, by the waie of nature and birth, it belongcth to see the 
gouernance of the kings person,) informed of the said vndue 
purpose of my said lord of Winchester, (declared in the article next 
abouesaid,) and, in letting thereof, determining to haue gone to 
Eltham vnto the king to haue prouided as the cause required ; my 
said lord of Winchester, vntrulie, and against the kings peace, to 
the intent to trouble my said lord of Glocester going to the king, 
purposing his death, in case that he had gone that waie, set men 
of armesand archers at the end of London bridge next Suthworke; 
and, in forebarring of the kingg high waie, let draw the chaine of 
the stoupes there, and set Yp pipes and hurdles in manner and 
forme of bulworks ; and set men in chambers, cellars, & windowes, 
with bowes and arrowes and other weapons, to the intent to bring 
finall destruction to my said lord of Glocester's person, as well as 
of those that then should come with him. 

While Henry preaches peace to his unruly uncles, a noyse within, 
'Down with the Tawny-Coats P ”, is heard; followed by a “noyse 
againe, ' Stones ! Stones ! ^ ” The l^yor of London entering announces 
(11, 7S-83) that 

The Bishop and the Duke of Glosters men, 

Forbidden late to carry any Weapon, 

Haue fill'd their Pockets full of peeble stoms^ 80 

And, banding themselues in contrary parts, 

Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate, 

That many haue their giddy braynes knockt out : « « • 

Fabyan says (596) that the Parliament which witnessed the 
reconciliation of Gloucester and Winchester 

was clepyd of the Oomon people the Parlyame^it of Battes ; the 
cause was, for Proclamacyons wore made, th^xt men shulde leue 
theyr Swerdes & other wepeyns in theyr Innys,^ the people toke 
great battes & stauys in theyr neckes, and so folowed theyr lovdes 
and maisters Yuto the Parlyament. And whan that wepyn was 
Inhybyted theym, then they toke stonp & plummefctes of lede, & 
trussyd them seoretely in theyr sleuys & bosomys. 


[Winchester 
beset 
London 
Bridge with 
armed men, 
purposing 
thereby the 
death of 
Gloucester, 
who was 
going to 
Eltham to 
prevent 
Henry VI ’s 
removal 3 


other 
weapons 
were forbid- 
den them, 
retiunera at 
the Parlia- 
ment 0^1426 
armed them- 
selves with 
stones.3 


1 When Gloucester's and Winehesteifs servants ''skirmish agaiue/* the 
Mayor is obliged ''to make open Prockmatlou,’^ whereby they are forbidden 
“ to wear®, handle, or v^e any Sword, Weapon, or Bagger heuoe-forward, vpou 
paine of death,"-—! Mefh. FX, iii jh ^ Gp. V. BU above. 
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The Mayor complains also that 

Our Windowes are broke downe in euery Street, 84 

And ‘VTQf for feare, compelPd to shut our Shops, 

In 1425, when Gloucester and Winchester were at open strife, 

[The 590/2/69. Halle, ISO.] the citizens of London were 

obugedto® feine to keepe dailie and nightlie watches, and to* shut vp their 
shops^'r”^ shops, for feare of that which was doubted to haue insued of their 
[Gloucester’s and Winchester’s] assembling of people about them. 

Several columns of Holinshed are filled with the formal documents ^ 
pertaining to the reconciliation of Gloucester and Winchester (11. 106- 
l43). The quarrel was submitted to the arbitration of a committee of 
the Lords, which wound up the matter by a decree 

\Hol iii. 595/1/64. Halle, 137 .] that the said lord of Win- 
chester should haue these words that follow vnto my said lord of 
Glocester: ‘‘My lord of Glocester, I haue concerned to my great 
“heaiiinesse, that yee should haue receiued by diuerse reports 
“ that I should haue purposed and imagined against your person, 
“ honor, and estate, in diners maners ; for the which yee haue 
against me great displeasure: Sir, I take God to my 
patioiLj « witnesse, that what reports so euer haue beene to you of me, 
“ peraduenture of such as haue had no great affection to me, God 
“ forgiue it them I) I neuer imagined, ne purposed anie thing that 
“ might be hindering or preiudice to your person, honor, or estate ; 
“ and therefore I praie you, that yee be vnto me good lord from 
“this time foorth : for, by my will, I gaue neuer other occasion, nor 
“purpose not to doo hereafter, by the grace of God." The which 
words so by him said, it was decreed by the same arbitrators, that 
EGionces- my lord of Glocester should answer and saie: “Fairevncle, sith 

ter’s 

anawOT.i “yee declare you such a man as yee saie, I am right glad that it 
“is so, and for such a man I take you.” And when this was 
doone, it was decreed by tibie same arbitrators, that euerie each of 
rnienUiey my lord of Glocester, and Winchester, should take eiiher other by 
the hand, in the presence of the king and all the parlement, in 
hand.] sjgne and token of good lone & accord ; the which was doone, and 
the parlement adiorned till after Easter. 

^ The reconciliation of Gloucester and Winchester took place on March 12, 
1426.-- Mok iv. 
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Gloucester and Winchester having made a truce, Henry wills that 
Hichard be restored to his Blood ” (1. 159), and therefore creates him 
‘‘Princely Duke of Yorke” (1. 173). Passing from the subject of 
Gloucester's reconciliation with Winchester, Holinshed proceeds thus ; 

[ITol. in. 595 / 2 / 30 . Halle, 138.] But, when the great fier of 
this disseiitioii, betweene these two noble personages, was thus by 
the arbitrators (to their knowledge and iudgement) Ytterlie 
quenched out, and laid vnder boord, all other controuersies 
betweene other lords, (taking p^rt with the one partie or the other,) 
were appeased, and brought to concord ; so that for ioy ^ the king 
caused a solemne fest to be kept on Whitsundaie ; on which daie 
he created Richard Plantagen^t, sonne and heire to the erle of Richard 

^ Flantagenet 

Cambridge, (whome his father at Southhampton had put to death, of 
as before yee haue heard,) duke of Yorke ; ^ not foreseeing that this 
preferment should be his destruction, nor that his seed should of 
his generation be the extreame end and finall conclusion. 

Having reinstated Bichard Plantagenet, Henry accepts Gloucester's 
advice “ to be Crown’d in Prance ” (1. 180) Ydthout delay ; and hears 
that the ships which form the royal fleet “ alreadie are in readinesse ’’ 

(1. 186). Gloucester and Winchester were reconciled during the 
session of a Parliament which met at Leicester on February 18, 1426, 
and Henry was crowned at Paris on December 16, 1431.^ 

All now depart except Exeter, who stays to anticipate the renewal 
of dissension, and the fulfilment of a “fatall Prophecie’’ (11. 195-199), 

Which, in the time of Henry nam’d the Fift, 

Was in the mouth of euery sucking Babe ; 

That Henry harm at Monnwvih should winne ail, 

And Henry home at Wuidsor loase (dL 

The prophecy is thus recorded : 

[Hoi iil 581/1 168. Halle, 108 ] This yeare [1421], at Wlndsore, 


^ Henry was then about five years old. The dramatist did not much 
exceed his authority by making the King mediate so eloquently between 
Winchester and Gloucester. 

^ That Richard was not created Duke of York at the Parliament of 
Leicester^whlch met on February 18, 1426—- appears from a patent dated 
February 26, 1425, whereby the Kmg ^ants to Queen Katharine a house in 
London formerly belonging to Edmund Earl of March, “in manihus nostris 
ratione Minoris mtatis carlssimi Consanguinei nostri Duds Eborum axistens, 
Habendum & Tenendum eidem Matri nostra Hospitium pradictam, durante 
Minori atate pradieti Duds,’^ * . %mer, x. 342. Bapxn su^ested (Hist. 

ed. Tindal, 1732, voi i p. 545, col X) that the mistake arose from 
Richard hhving men made a knight at Leicester, in May, 1420 x, 356, 

cp. X. 358), ^ XY. 433, 434 
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mndtort on the daie of saint Nicholas [Dec. 6], in December, the queene 
kmsenne deliucred of a sonne named Henrie; whose godfathers were 
lohn duke of Bedford, and Henrie bishop of Winchester, and 
laquet, or (as the Frenchmen called hir) laqueline, .of Bauier, 
countesse of Holland, was his godmother. The king, being certified 
' hereof, as he laie at siege before Meanx, gaue God thanks ; in that 
it had pleased his diuine prouidence to send him a sonne, which 
might succeed in his crowne and scepter. But, when he heard 
reported the place of his natiuitie, were it that he [had been] 
^oph^mih prophesie, or had some foreknowledge, or else 

of hu sonne iudged himselfe of his sonnes fortune, he said vnto the lord Fitz 
Hugh, his trustie chambcrleine, these words: “My lord, I Senrie^ 
borne at Monmouth^ shall small time reigne, & much get; and 
Henrie^ borne at Windsore^ shall long reigne, and all loose: but, as 
“God will, so be it.” 

Act III. sc. ii , — Bo date can be assigned to this scene. Chronology 
and facts are utterly scorned. Eouen was not surprised and recovered, 
but willingly received Charles YII. within its walls on October 10, 
1449.^ Joan, by whom the dramatic capture of Bouen is effected, was 
burnt there on May 30, 1431 and on December 16 of the same year 
took place the coronation of Henry at Paris, which Talbot proposes 
attending (11. 128, 129). If 1431 be accepted as the time of this 
scene, — the real circumstances attending our loss of the Herman capital 
being ignored, — Bedford's death at Bouen (11. 110-114) is antedated, 
for that event happened on September 14, 1435.® 

The fictitious capture of Bouen was, perhaps, an adaptation of a 
story told by Holinshed, upon Halle's (197) authority. In 1441 ^ 

[J5bZ. iil 6I9/2/69. Malle, 197.] Bir Francis the Arragouois, 
SeUken hearing of that chance [the loss of Evreux], apparelled six strong 
fellowes, like men of the countrie, with sacks and baskets, as cariers 
iwsamts, of come and vittels ; and sent them to the castell of Oomill, in the 

nil t 

ambtisii3. wHch diuoTse Englishmen were kept as prisonei^ ; and he, {p. 620] 
with an ambush of Englishmen, laie in a tailie nigh to the fortresse. 

The six counterfet husbandmen entered the castell vnsuspected^ 


^ Journal, xv. 650. ® Frock, ix, 186-188. 

® Jommal, xv. 465. Or between 2 and 3 am, on the 16th.— 277. 

^ It appears from HaUe (197) that not much time had elapsed between the 
Eumnder of Eweux to the French and the surprise cf this castle by the 
English. Evreux was yielded by us on September 14, 1441.— 

XV. 518. 
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and streight came to the chamber of the capteine, & laieng hands 
on him, gaue knowledge to them that laie in ambush to come to 
their aid. The which suddenlie made foorth, and entered the 
castell, slue and tooke all the Frenchmen, and set the Englishmen 
at libertie : . . ^ 

Fabyan's account of this stratagem (615) may also hare been con- 
sulted. He says that Sir Francis 

sette a Busshement nere vnto j® ^ayd Castell, and in the Dawnynge ca castie 

^ surprised by 

of the mornynge arayed .iiii.^ of his Sowdyours in Husbandeme^mes drSsedas^^® 
Aray, and sent theym with Sakkes fylled with dyuers Frutes to offer ^IfiJ^Siny- 
to sell to the Occupyers of the*OastelL The whiche, whan they 
were comyn to the Gate, and by the langage taken for Frenshmen, 
anone withoute Susspicion were taken in, and seynge that fewe 
folkes were stirrynge, helde the Porter muet whyle one gaue the 
foresayd Busshment knowlege, . . . 

An incident of the betrayal of Le Mans to the French (see p. 216 
above) may have suggested the means employed by Joan to apprize 
Charles that the gates of Eouen were open. Compare, with the closing 
words of my next excerpt, the stage direction after 1. 25 (“Enter 
Pucell on the top, thrusting out a Torch burning ”), and 11. 21-30. The 
French 

\Hol iii B98li!46, Salle, 142,] in the night season approched 
towards the walles, making a little fire on an hill, in sight of the 
towne, to signifie their comming ; which perceiued by the citizens 
that nee*^;r%^he great church were watching for the same, a 
burning cresset was shewed out of the steeple j which suddenlie was 
put out and quenched. 

Talbot swears to i'ecover Bouen or die, 

As sure as in this late betrayed Towne, 

Great Cordelions Heart was buryed (ii. 82, 83). 

Eichard I. 

[Hoi iSu 156/l/ii.] willed his heart to be conueied vnto Mam, 
Botien, and th^'buried; in testimonie of the lone which he had 
suer home that citie for the stedfast faith and tried loialtie 
at all times.&:nd in the citizens there. 

£ 

1 In Act IIL, 6C. 51, Joan “witb/<w«re Souldiers.” She answers the 
watchman^s challenge with a few words spoken in French (1. 13). 
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Bedford, who has been ‘‘ brought in sicke in a Ohayre '' (1. 40), 
determines to *‘sit before the Walls of Boan^' (1. 91), awaiting the 
issue of an attempt to regain the city, for he has ** read 

That stout Pendragon, in his Litter^ sick, 

Came to the field, and vanquished his foes : 

Me thinkes I should reuiue the Souldiers hearts 
Because I euer found them as my self e.— 11. 95-98. 

Geofirey of Monmouth (VIII. xxii. 154, &c.) attributes this heroic 
deed to liter Pendragon, but Boece’s version (152/49 b, &c.) of the story 
— which Holinshed followed — is that Pendragon's brother, Aurelius 
Ambrosias, 

tuterPen- \Hok ii. H. S. 99/1/6/.] euGH sicJce as he was, caused himselfe 
c^edsick caried forth in a litter; witSi whose presence his people were 

battie^f ^ so incouraged, that, inconntring with the Saxons, they wan the 

victorie, . . . 

Act III. sc. iii. — ^In August, 1436, representatives of England and 
France met at Arras to discuss terms of peace. When this negotiation 
failed, Burgundy, whose attachment to his English allies had long been 
cooling, abandoned their cause, and soon afterwards turned his arms 
against them.^ September 21, 1436, is the date ^ of the instrument by 
which he made peace with Charles VJI. Joan— who is the dramatic 
agent of their reconciliation — died on May 30, 1431.^ 

Joan proposes inducing Burgundy to forsake Talbot (11. 17-20). 
Charles answers (11. 21-24) : 

I, marry, Sweeting, if we could doe that, 

France were no place for Henryes Warriors ; 

Nor should that Nation boast it so with vs, 

But be extirped from our Prouinces. 

Alengon adds ; 

For euer should they be expuUd from France, , . . 

Perhaps these lines echo part of a speech which Halle— translating 
Polydore Yergil (485/r6-24) — ^makes Charles address — ^in or about 
1435 — to Burgundy, whom the Eng complimented by saying that now 
there could be no question 

\SaUe, 177.] htt by yonr helpe and aide, we stall expell, cleane 
-Z 5 P hy the rmte$, and put out, all the Englyshe naeion, out of 
fi^m ow realmes, territories, and dominions. 

France.! 

Joan’s appeal to Burgundy’s patriotism shakes Mm, and he yields 
when she uses the following argument as a proof that the English paid 
no regard to his interests (IL 69-73). 


^ He besieged Calais in 1436.— Mma, vi. 285-310. 

* VI. 221. » See p. 224 aboye.^ 
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"Was not the Duke of Orleanoe thy Foe 1 
And was he not in England Prisoner? 

But, when they heard he was thine Enemie, 

They set him free without his Eansome pay’d, 

In spight of Burgonie and all his friends. 

My next exogrpt shows that these lines are at variance with historic 
facts : 


{Hoi. iii 6I8/2/11. Hallo, 192] Philip, duke of Burgognie, 
partlie mooued in conscience te make amends to Charles duke of 
Orleance (as yet prisoner in England) for the death of duke Lewes 
his father, whome duke lohn, father to this duke Philip, cruellie 
murthered in the citie of Paris ; knd partlie intending the aduance- 
ment of his neece, the ladie Marie, daughter to Adolfe duke of 
Cleue, (by the which aliance, he trusted, that all old rancor should 
ceasse,) contriued waies to haue the said duke of Orleance set at 
libertie, vpon promise by him made to take the said ladie Marie 
vnto wife. This duke had beene prisoner in England euer since 
the battell was fought at Agincourt, vpon the dale of Crispine and 
Crispinian, in the yeare 1416, and was set now at libertie in the 
moneth of Nouember, in the yeare 1440;^ paieng for his ransome 
foure hundred thousand crownes, though other saie but three 
hundred thousand. 

The cause whie he was deteined so long in captiuitie, was to 
pleasure thereby the duke of Buigognie : for, so long as the duke 
of Burgognie continued faithfiill to' the king of England, it was not 
thought necessarie to suffer the duke of Orleance to be ransomed, 
least vpon his deliuerance he would not ceasse to seeke meanes to 
be reuenged vpon the duke of Burgognie, for the old grudge and 
displeasure betwixt their two families ; and therefore such ransome 
was demanded for him as he was neuer able to pay. But, after the 
duke of Burgc^ie had broken his promise, and was turned to the 
Ereneh part, the oouncell of the king of England deuised how to 
deliuer the duke of Orleance, that thereby they might displeasure 
the duke of Btagoguie.® WMch thing the duke of Burgognie per- 


CBurgimdy 
sought to 
release 
Orleans 
from 

captivity.] 


[Orleans had 
been 
pnsoncr 
from 1416 to 
1440.] 


naewas 
detamed 
to please 
Burgundy.] 


[To punish 
Burgundy 
for his 
desertion, 
the Bnglish 
proposed 
releasing 
Orleans, so 


^ Orleans was released from eastody on October 28, 1440, at Weatimmter. 
— JKimier, x* 8S3, Se was mt of England I Mm. FX, UL iii, *70) on ’ 
NovejnW 12, ■ ’ > s, . 

» 104., X know anfckoriiiy for attributing this design to 
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ceiuing, doubted what might follow if he were deliuered without 
his knowledge, and therefore to his great cost practised his deliuer- 
ance, paid his ransome, and ioined with him amitie and aliance by 
manage of his neece. 

Act III. sc. iv. — ^Talbot presents himself before his sovereign, who 
rewards his services by creating him Earl of Shrewsbury (11. 25, 26). 
The new Earl is bidden to Henryks coronation (1. 27), though that 
ceremony took place in 1431, and Talbotts advancement^ — ^recorded in 
the passage quoted below — ^is plac^ by Holinshed among the events 
of 1442. 

[HoL iii. 623l2lg. Salk, 202 ] About this season, lohn, the 
valiant lord Talbot, for his approved prowesse and wisdome, aswell 
in England as in France, both in peace & warre so well tried, was 
created earle of Shrewesburie;^ and with a companie of three 
thousand men sent againe into Normandie, for the better defense 
of the same. 

Act lY, sc. 1 . — Enter King, Glocester, Winchester, Torke, 
Sufiolke, Somerset, Warwicke, Talbot, Exeter, and Gouernor of 
Paris .’’ 2 entry should be compared with the list given by 

Holinshed of those present at Henry’s coronation in Paris.^ 

\EgI iii. 606/T/2O. Salk, 160.] There were in his companie 
of bis OTOe nation, his vncle the cardinall of Winchester, the 
cardinall and archbishop of Yorke, the dukes of Bedford, Yorke, 
and Norffolke, the earles of Warwike, Salisburie, Oxenford, 
Huntington, Ormond, Mortaigne, and Suffolke. 

\Hol hi. 60 Qlil 44 . Salle, 161.] he was crowned king of 
France, in our ladie church of Paris, by the cardinall of Winchester : 
the bishop of Paris not being contented that the cardinall should 
doo such an high ceremonie in his church and iurisdiction. 


the Council. Burgundy did not discharge Orleans’s ransom, but merely 
authorized the Duchess of Burgundy to make herself rei^onslble for the pay- 
meiit of 30,000 crowns,— -which formed part of the ransom, — the Dauphin 
Lewis failed to become Orleans’s pledge fcr the acquittance of that amount. — 
Mjmer*, X, 788. 

i On May 20, 1443i.--(Marfer^roE, 1-20 H. Tl (0. B.). 

® Jbceter, and 0i>uemer and Gomnior Mxeter, Pi. 

® Gloucester m,B in England when Henry was crowned at Paris. He Was 
appointed Lieutenant of England during the King’s absence from the realm. — 
Proc. Pnu. Go., iv. 40. “^merset” was Edmund Beaufort, then lari of 
Ifomin. Talbot was a prisoner of war in 1431 (see pp. 213, 214 , above). 
Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Ixeter, died about five years before Henry’s corona- 
tion at Paris (see p. 235 below). The French Governor of Paris ^ 3-8) is a 
hciitious personage. 
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Opinion was converted into very vigorous action when Talbot tore 
the Garter from the leg of ‘‘ Falstaffe (so spelt in the entry, 1. 8). 

Holinshed merely says that, ‘‘ for doubt of misdealing '' at the battle of 
Patay (see pp. 207, 208 above), Bedford took from Sir John Fastolfe 

[Eol iii..G01/2/5o. EalU, 150.] the image of saint George, [Tsto^dto' 
and his garter; though afterward, by meanes of freends, and 
apparant causes of good excuse, the same were to him againe 
deliuered against the mind of the lord Talbot.^ 

FalstafPe had brought with him a letter from Burgundy ; ** plaine 
and bluntly addressed “ To the whom the Duke does not call 

“ his Soueraigne'' (11. 51, 52). Gloucester reads the letter, which runs 
thus (11. 55-60) i 

I hau% vpon especiall cause, 

Mou*d with compassion of my Countries wracko, 

Together with the pittifull complaints 
Of such as your oppression feedes vpon, 

Forsaken your pernitious Faction, 

And ioyn^d with Charles, the rightfull king of Franco. 

Having made peace with Charles, 

{Hoi iii. 6 II/ 2 /SS, EalU, 177.] the duke of Burgogme, to 
set a veile before the king of Englands eies, sent Thoison Dore his Stterf * 
cheefe herald to king Honrie with letters ; excusing the matter by Bu|Qn|F«i 
way of information, that he was constreined to enter in this league 
with K. Charles, by the dailie outcries, complaints, and lamenta- Kies.} 
tions of his people, alledging against Mm that ha was the onlie 
cause of the long continuance of the wars, to the vtter impouerish- 
ing of his owne people, "and the whole nation of France. * . « 

The superscription of this letter was thus : To the high and super- 

“mightie prince, Henrie, by the grace of God, hmg of England, his 
“ welbeloucd cousine.” Neither naming him king of France, nor his 
sonereigne lord, according as (euer before that time) he was accus- 
tomed to doo. This letter was much maruelled at of the counceli, 
after they had throughlie considered all the contents thereof, & 
tliey could not but be much disquieted ; so far foorth that diuerse 
of them stomaked so muche the vntruth® of the duke, that cSlj 
they could not temper their passions, but openlie called him teutor. 

^ the Testoiation of the Garter to Faatolfe caused “grand ddbat” between him 
and Talhot, after the letter’s release from captivity in 1433.--rM!m« , v. 230. 

^ them Aom^d so mwSiA tks ontruth] Boh eOi 1.' them effended so much 
mth the mtru0). Hoi, ed, 2, ' ‘ 
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When the letter has been read, Henry bids Talbot inarch against 
Burgundy “ straight/* and make him feel “ what offence it is to flout 
his Friends ” (1. 75). Toison d*Or was sent back to his master with the 
verbal message that, ''what a new reconciled enimie was in respect of an 
old tried freend/* Burgundy might shortlie find** (ffol iii. 6I2/1/30). 

After playing the part of umpire in the strife of the Boses, Henry 
says (11. 162468) : 

Cosin of Yorke, we institute your Grace 
To be our Hegent in these parts of France ; 

And, good my Lord of Somerset, vnite 
Your Troopes of horsemen with his Bands of footo ; 
«••••*. 

Go cheerefully together, and digest 
Your angry Choller on your Enemies. 

There is some historical warrant for this speech. In 1443, John 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, received military commands in France and 
Guienne, without prejudice to the authority of York, who was then 
Lieutenant-General and Governor of France and Normandy. An 
invasion of Normandy by the French was apprehended, and York was 
desired to assist Somerset,^ I give excerpts wherein mention is made 
of a joint campaign conducted by York and Somerset ; premising that 
the date (20th of Henry VL) is too early, and that Halle — whom 
Holinshed followed — ^wrongly attributed to Edmund Beaufort (the 
dramatic Somerset ”) operations whidi were carried out by Edmund*s 
brother, John Beaufort# 

crnTftstottof [Sot iii 619 / 1 / 2 . Salle, 194.] In the beginning of this 
lEllet) twentith [xix.— Salle] yeare, iliehard duke of Yorke, regent of 
France, and gouemour of Normandie, determined to inuade the 
territories of his enimies both by sundrie armies, and in seuerall 
places, and therevpon without delaie of time he sent the lord of 
Willoughbie with a great erne of soldiers to destroie the countrie 
of.Amieas; and lohn lord Talbot was appointed to besiege the 
towne of Diepe; and the regent himselfe, accompanied with 
Edmund duke of Summerset, set forward into the duchie of 
Auiou. « « « 

The dukes of Yorke and Summerset • . . entered into Anion 
vStma' Maine, and there destroied towneB, and spoiled the people, and 
^ with great preies and prfsoners repaired againe intolTorniandi^ . . . 

Act IV. see. ii-vii. — Since tih.e historical time of the last scene 
ranges from 1431 to 1443, it is impossible to determine the Mstorio 


‘ FrM. Priv. Oo^ y. 265 j 239-261. Op, Cenf, Qmjl, 619. 
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interval between sc. i., Act lY., and tbe scenes in wbicii Talbot’s 
expedition to G-uienne is dramatized. The dramatic interval being of 
uncertain length, an audience might suppose that, after chastising 
Burgundy, as the King bade (see p 230 above), Talbot rashly undertook 
to widen the circle of English conquest by the reduction of Bordeaux. 
But Bordeaux had belonged to us for nearly three centuries before it 
was annexed by the French in 1451.^ The leaders of an English 
party asked us to return, and, their offer having been accepted, Talbot 
was sent to win back Guienne. Bordeaux opened its gates to him : the 
larger portion of the Bordelois was speedily recovered, together with 
Castillon in Perigord.^ Talbot was at Bordeaux when he heard that a 
French army was besieging CastilJon, and on July 17, 1453, he brought 
relief to the garrison.^ At his approach, the French 

[Hot iii. 640/2/46. EalU, 229.] left the siege, and retired in 
good order into the place whict they had trenched, diched, and 
fortified with ordinance. The earle, aduertised how the siege was 
remoued, hasted forward towards his enimies, doubting most least 
they would haue beene quite fled and gone before his comming. 
But they, fearing the displeasure of the French king (who was not 
far off) if they should haue fled, abode the earles comming, and so 
receiued him : who though he first with manfull courage, and sore 
fighting wan the entrie of their campe, yet at length they com- 
passed him about, and shooting him through the thigh with an 
handgun, slue his horsse, and finallie killed him lieng on the 
ground \ whome they dmst neuer looke in the face, while he stood 
on his feet 

Scenes ii.-iv. are imaginary. The story of young Talbot’s devotion 
to his father — dramatized in scenes v., vi. — ^is thus related : 

[Eok iii. QiO/zIdi. Malle, 229.] It was said, that after he 
perceiued there was no remedie, but present losse of the battell, 
he counselled his sonne, the lord Lisle, to sane himselfe by flight, 
sith the same could not redound to anie great reproch in him, this 
being the first iournie in which he had beene present. Manie 
words he vsed to persuade him to haue saued his life ; hut nature 
so wrought in the son, that neither desire of life, nor feare of 


^ A campaign which lasted about three months closed with the surrender 
of Bayonne to the French in A^ist, Ckreq^ xiL 89, 112. 

* Qmrcqt xiii 5-7. De xi 2, 3. , 

» This date is ^confirmed by a letter written two days after the battle,—- 
de IMcde dca dortss, 2nd series, Yoh iii pp. 246, 247, 
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death, could either cause him to shrinke, or conueie himselfe out 
of the danger, and so there manfullie ended his life with his said 
father. 

A few lines of old Talbotts appeal to his son (Act lY., see. v., vi.) 
have parallels in a speech attributed to the former by Halle (229). 

Thou neuer hadst Renowns, nor canst not lose it (v. 40). 


And leaue my followers here to fight and dye ? 

My Age was neuer tainted with such shame (v. 45, 46). 


l^lye, to reuenge my deaths %f I he slaine (v. 18). 

• «**»«***««i 

My Deaths Eeuenge, thy Youth, and Englands Fame ; 

All these are sau’d, if thou wilt flye away (vi. 39, 41). 

In the quasi-historical speech, Talbot urges that he — “ the terror and 
scourge of the Frejjoh people ” (cp. p. 218 above) — cannot die “ without 
great laude,” or flee “ without perpetuall shame ” ; and he then thus 
counsels his son : 

“But because this is thy first iourney and enterprise, neither 
“thi flyeng shall redounde to thy shame, nor thy deaib to thy 
“glory; for as hardy a man wisely flieth as a temerarious person 
“folishely abidethe: therfore y® fleyng of me shalbe y® dishonor 
“not only of me & my progewie, but also a discomfiture of all my 
“company; thy departure shal saue thy lyfe, and make the able 
“ another tyme, if lie slayn, to reuenge my death, and to do honor 
“ to thy Prince and profy t to his Realme.” 

Dunois would hew to pieces the bodies, and hack asnnda: the'bones, 
of Talbot and young John (vii. 47). Charles’s dissent from this savage 
proposal. 

Oh, no, forbaire ! For that which we haue fled 
Daring the life, let vs not wrong it dead, 

resembles an answer made by Lewis XL to “certeine vndisereet 
persons ’’ who advised the defacement of Bedford’s tomb at Eouen. 

[Ed. iil 6 I 2 / 1 / 54 . Eodh, 1?8.3 “ What honour shall it be to 
“ts, or to you, to breake this monument, and to pull out of file 
“ground the dead bones of Mm, whome in Ms life neither my 
“father nor your progenitours, with all their power, pmssance, and 
“feeends were once able to make flee one foot backward; but by 
“Ms strength, wit, and policie, kept fiiem all out of tiie prineipall 
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“dominions of the realme of France, and out of this noble and 
“famous duchie of Normandie ? Wherefore I saie, first, God hatie 
“his soule! and let his bodie now lie in rest; -which, when he was 
“aline, woida haue disquieted the proudest of vs all” 

The silly stately stile — as Joan calls it — of Talbot's dignities, 
enumerated by Bir William Lucy when asking for “ the great Alcides 
of the field,'' agrees almost literally with an epitaph on Talbot in 
E-ichard Crompton's Mcmsion of Magnammiitief 1599, sign. E 4.^ I 
give the epitaph and 11. 60-71 in j^arallel columns. 


Here lieth the right noble knight, 
lohn Talhott Ea/rh of Shrewsbury, 
Washford, 'Waterford, and Valence,^ 
Lord Talbot of Goodrige, and 
Trchervgfkld, Lord Strange of the 
hlacke Meere, Lord Verdon of 
Alton, Lord Crumwell of Wing- 
field, Lord Louetoft of Worsop, 
Lord Fvmmall of Sheffield, Lord 
Favletmhrl^fi^e, hnight of the most 
noble order of S. George, S. Michaell, 
and the Golden fleece, Great Mar- 
shall to king Henry the sixt of his 
realms of Frames: who died in the 
battell of Burdeaux in the yeare 
of our Lord 1453. 


But where's the great Alcides of the 60 
field, 

Valiant Lord Talbot, Earle of Shrews- 
bury f 

Created, for his rare snccesse in 
Annes, 

Great Earle of Washford, Waterfoid, 
arid Valence ; 

Lord Talbot of Goodrig and Vrehin- 64 
field, 

Lord Slrarge of BlacTcmere, Lord 
Verdon of Alton, 

Lord Cromwell of Wingefield, Lord 
Fumiuall of Sheffeild, 

The thrice victonous Lord of Falcon- 
bridge ; 

Knight of the Noble Order of S, 68 
George, 

Worthy 8. Michael, and the Golden 
Fleece; 

Greed Marshall to Henry the sixt 

Of all 7m Warres within the Fealme 
of France t 


* In his Cafalogm mtd Swees^onefihe Kings, Frinces, Dukes, Marquesses, 
LarUs, and Viscounts of this Eealme of England, ed, 1619, p. 196, Balph 
Brooke says of Talbot: ** This lohn being slame ... his body was buried m 
a Toombe at Boane in Normandy, whereon this Epitaphe is written.” The 
epitaph which these words preface is the same as that given by Crompton ; 
with three dight exceptions. After “Earle of Shrewsbury ” Brooke has Earle 
of Weshford, Waterford and Valence.” Brooke also omits “the” before 
“ Blakmere,*' and “ most ” before “ Noble Order of S. George.” From Leland 
{Itinerary, ed. Hearne, 1744, vol. iv., pt. 1, p. 23, fol. 40) we learn the follow- 
ing particulars concerning the first interment of Talbot’s body, and its sub- 
sequent removal to England: “This John [3rd Earl of Shrewsbury] had 
emong Ms Brethern one cauliid Gilbert Talbot, after a Knight of Fame, the 
wMch buried the Erie his Grandfathers Bones browght out of Fraunce at 
WMteehlrche in a fair Ohapelle, wher he is also buried hymseE” iekud adds 
(BI»t, 5 VoLvii., pfc p. 8,foJL 15): “Talbot Erie of Shrohbesbyri and his Sonne 
Lord Lisle slayae in Fmunee. TMs Erles Bones were browght out of Nor- 
mandy to WliitchUTcha in Bhrobbeshire.” On April 9, 1874,^ the bones of 
„ Talbot were discovered by some workmen engaged in repairing his monument 
at Whitchurek These remdns were solemnly re-interred on April 17, 1874. 
— Noim S Qaerim, 5th B. 1, 3^ I cp, 258, Crompton is the earliest known 

auihority for the epitaph I , have quoted in my text , He cites in a preceding 
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Act Y. sc. i. — ^Letters hare arrived from the Pope (Eugenius lY.) 
and the Emperor (Sigismund), whereby Henry is entreated (11. 5, 6) : 

To hane a godly peac& concluded of 
Betweene the Bealmes of England and of France. 

In 1435, during the session of the Council of Basle, 

\Hol, iii. 6 II/ 1 / 7 . Ealle, 174] motion was made among Sigis- 
mund the emperour and other christen kings . . . that, sith such 
horror of bloudshed betweene the two nations continuallie so lament- 
ablie raged in France, some mediaticgi might be made for accord : . . . 

The impiety of war between “Professors of one Faith” (1. 14) is ex- 
pressed in a speech which forms my next quotation ; and this speech also 
contains the words “a godlie peace, occurring in the lines quoted above. 

The English, French, and Burgundian plenipotentiaries having met 
at Arras in August, 1435,^ “ the cardinall of S. Crosse,’’ who represented 
Eugenius lY., 

\Eol. iil 61 1 / 1 / 40 . Halle, 175.] declared to the three parties 
the innumerable mischeefes, that had followed to the whole state 
of the Christian common-wealth by their continuall dissention and 
<Sli r discord ; exhorting them, for the honour of God, & for the 

exhortation loue which they ought to beare towards the aduancement of his 
peace/ j faith and true religion, to conforme themselues to reason, and to 
laie aside all rancor, malice, and displeasure ; so that, in concluding 
a godlie feaee,^ they might receiue profit and quietnesse heere in 
this world, and of God an euerlasting reward in heauen. 

Gloucester informs Henry that, “the sooner to effect and surer 
binde ” a peace between England and France, the Earl of Armagnac 

Proffers his onely daughter to your Grace 

In marriage, with a large and sumptuous Dowrie. — ^11. 19, 20. 

The proffer here announced was made in 1442,^ — not 1435, our last 


marginal note “ Camden 462.*^ The reference shows that he used the ed, of 
Camden^s Britatwita which w«^ published in 1594, because no previous ed. 
contains any mention of Talbot at p. 402, and the next ed. did not appear till 
1600. But at p, 402 of the ed. of 1594 Camden merely notices Talbot’s tomb 
at Whitchurch, and does not even quote another epitaph on Talbot once exist- 
ing at Whitchurch, and having much less resemblance to the lines in 1 'Emry 
VL than is displayed hy the Rouen inscription. 

^ Jfons., vi. 178. Moiis, says (vi. 161) ; de par notre Saint-P5re le pape, 
le cardinal de Saint-Oroix,*’ ® See p, xL above. 

® On May 28, 1442, Robert Boos, Knight, Master Thomas Bekyngton, and 
Edward Hull, Gentleman, were empowered to choose one of the daughters of 
the Count of Armagnac, and espouse her to Henry. — Rgmer, xi 7. Beky^on 
and the other ambassadors embarked at Plymouth on July 10, l442,*-*i?eck- 
iTigtmi'a 10. He returned in the following year i landing at Ealmou^ 

on February 10, 1443.— Embassy, 80, 
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historical date, — and John Count of Armagnac had, as the following 
excerpt shows, a very di:fferent motive for desiring an alliance with 
Henry.^ 

\Eol. iii. 623 / 2 / 57 . Ealh^ 202.] In this yeare® died in Guien 
the counte&se of Comings, to whome the French king and also the 
earle of Arminacke pretended to be heire, in so much that the 
earle entred into all the lands of the said ladie. And bicause he 
knew the French king would not take the matter well, to haue a 
Rouland for an Oliuer he sent^olemne ambassadours to the king 
of England, offering him his daughter in manage, with promise to 
be bound (beside great summes of monie, which he Would giue 
with hir) to deliuer into the ting of Englands hands all such 
castels and townes, as he or his ancestors deteined from him advan&i 
within anie part of the duchie of Aquitaine, either by conquest of 
his progenitors, or by gift and deliuerie of anie French king ; and 
further to aid the same king with monie for the recouerie of other 
cities, within the same duchie, from the French king ; or from anie 
other person that against king Henrie [p, 624] vniustlie kept, and 
wrongfiillie withheld ® them. 

This offer seemed so profitable and also honorable to king 
Henrie and the realme, that the ambassadours were well heard, 
honourablie receiued, and with rewards sent home into their 
countrie. After whome were sent, for the conclusion of the TKtmvit&f 
marriage, into Guien, sir Edward Hull, sir Robert Eos, and John 
Grafton,* deane of S. Seuerines the which (as all the chronographers 
agree) both concluded the mariage, and by proxie affied the yoong 
ladie. 

Though Winchester was a Cardinal when sc. iii., Act I., was before the 
audience, Exeter is surprised at finding him “ instalFd ” in that dignity, 
and recollects a prophecy of Henry Y. about the Bishop (11. 32, 33) : 

If once he come to be a Cardinall, 

Hee’l make his cap coequali mth the Crowne. 

Exeter died in 1426 (Sfol iii. 6 ^ 6 / 2 / 73 ), hut Winchester was not 
made a Cardinal until 1427.^ ** Whyche degree,” says Halle (139), 

^ But what; says about Armagnae’s proffer is inaccumte See 
inifton's Mmkmy, pp. xxxvii'Xli. 

2 The Oountess of Cominges died in 1443.-— AfweZme, iL 637* 

^ wUhhekn iMkoMm HoL 

® He received his hat on March 2S, 1427,-^-€3iro». 
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jHenryv. Kpige Hcnry the fifth, knowynge the haute corage, and the 
suffer ambicious mynde of the man [Winchester], prohibited hym on hys 

e^uaiClth ^ll®g^3;nnce once either to sue for or to take; meanynge that 
rimcesM Cardinalles Hattcs shoulde not presume to bee egall with Princes.^ 

Holinshed copied from Halle a second series of articles containing 
charges against Winchester, which were preferred b/ Gloucester in 
1440.2 The first article was ; 

620/1/62. EalU, 197.] 2 First, the cardinal!, then 
Winchester heiiig bishop of Winchester, tooke tpon him the state of cardinall, 
Cardinal.] ^ which was naied and denaied him by the king of most noble 
memorie, my lord your father (whome God assoile) ; saieng that he 
had as leefe set his crowne beside liim, as see him weare a cardinals 
hat, he being a cardinal For he knew full well, the pride and 
ambition that was in his person, then being but a bishop, should 
haue so greatlie extolled him into more intollerable pride, when 
that he were a cardinall ; . • ♦ 

There is, I believe, no authority for representing Winchester as 
having obtained a cardinalate by bribing the Pope (11. 61-54); but 
pei'haps the Bishop’s subsequent wealth led to the inference that a large 
sum must have been asked for the 

ThtWkopof [Eol. iii. 696/2/1. EalU, 139.] habit, hat, and dignitie of a 
cardiiiall, with all ceremonies to it apperteining : which promotion, 
the late K (right deeplie persing into the vnrestrainable ambitious 
mind of the man, that euenfrom his youth was euer [wont] to checke 
at the highest ; and [having] also right well ascerteined with what 
intollerable pride his head should soone be swollen vnder such a 
hat) did therefore all his life long keepe this prelat backe from that 
presumptuous estate. But now, the king being yoong and the 
. regent his freend, he ohteined his purpose, to his great profit, and 
twtnetester the impouerisMng of the spMtualtie of this realme. For by a bull 
^ legatme ®, which he purchased from Borne, he gathered so much 
iegAUtie.1 treasure, that no man in maner had monie but he : so that he was 
csdled the rich cardinall of Winchester^ 

Act T. so. ii-— Charles has heard that the stout Parisians do 

^ Henry would not that Cardinals hats shoulde in anye wise presume to 
bee regail erownes.”— ed. 1. 

^ Amdd (279-286) eontains the earliest printed text of these articles, 

® kgmiim Hoh 
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remit ’’ (1. 2) ; and Alengon thereupon advises a march to Paris, Paris 
was lost by the English before the play began (L i. 61), but the Fourth 
Act opened with Henry's coronation there. A sentence which concludes 
Holinshed's account of the loss of the city in 1436 may be compared 
with Charles’s words, 

\Hol iii. 6i3/i/73. EalU, 180.] Thus was the citie of Paris 
brought into possession of Charles the French king,^ through the from the 
vntrue demeanour of the citizens, who, contrarie to their oths, and ^ 
promised allegiance, like false^and inconstant people, so reuolted 
from the English. 

Act Y, sc. iii. — The action of this scene passes in Anjou (1. 147), 
near the Castle walles " of Rend (1. 129), assumed by editors to be 
those .girdling Angers. May 23, 1430, is the historic date of Joan's 
capture. On that day she accompanied a sally from Compiegne, — ^then 
besieged by the English and Burgundians, — and was taken before she 
could re-enter the town.^ Bedford was ‘‘ Regent " (1. 1) at the time, 
but the dramatist killed him in Act III, sc. ii. York — whose prisoner 
she becomes in this scene — ^held no such post until 1436, when he 
received the chief command in France.^ 

Suffolk's proxy-wooing of Margaret (U. 45-186) is, of course, 
fictitious, but he arranged the marriage between her and Henry. In 
1444, 

\Eot iii 624/1 /6i. Ealk, 203.] England was ‘vnquieted, . . • 
and France by spoile, slaughter, and burning sore defaced; (a 
mischeefe in all places much lamented;) therefore, to agree the 
two puissant kings, all the princes of christendome trauelled so 
effectuouslie by their oratours and amba^sadours, that a diet was ap- pSilf 
pointed to be kept at the citie of Tours in Touraine ; where for the 
kingof England appeared William de la Poole earle of Suffolke, , . . 


^ On April 13, 1436. — Jour^id, xv, 471. 

2 In a letter to Henry VI., the Duke of Burgundy announces her capture 
on May 23. — Oliron, Loiid.^ 170. 

3 In the address of a letter from Henry, dated on May 12 (1436, wrongly 
placed under 1438), York is styled *^oure lieutenant of cure reume of France 
and ducMe of Normandie.” — Btemnson, II., part 1, Ixxiii. In this letter York 
m uiged to assume his government without longer delay. The issue roll (cited 
in Ramsay's Tarh and ZrnmMer^in 484, note 5) shows that he must have sailed 
soon alter May 24, 1436. On April 7, 1437, the indentures, by which York 

to undertake the lieutenancy of France and Normandy, had nearly 
expl^d, but he was asked to remain at his post until a successor, should be 
appointed. — Frm. F¥i% €b., v* 6, 7. The appointment of his successor, Bichard 
Bi^uehampi Earl of Warwick, is dated July 16, 1437.— x. 674 War- 
wick died in office on April 30, 1439 Lmd^ 124); and, on July 2, 

1440, York iv®® made Iiieutenant-Oreneml and governor of France, Normandy, 
^ for a tom of five years ending al 'Mlcha#a% 1445,’— Sywr, x 786, 
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Failing to agree upon the terms of a peace, the commissioners 
negotiated a truce, 

[Hot iii. 624/2/18. Ealle, 203 .] In treating of this truce, the 
earle of Suffolke, aduenturing somewhat vpon his commission, with- 
out the assent of his associats, imagined that th^ next waie to 
come to a perfect peace was to contriue a mariage betweene the 
French kings kinsewoman,^ the ladie Margaret, daughter to Reiner 
duke of Aniou, and his souereigne lord king Henrie. 

Act y, sc. iv. — Entering fully into the spirit of the following 
passages, the dramatist was not satisfied to avail himself of the worst 
charges which they contain, but taxed his invention to make J oan deny 
her father (11. 2-33). About five months after her capture, she was 
delivered to the English, ^ and 

\Hol. iii. 6O4/2/23.] for Mr pranks so vncouth and suspicious, 
the lord regent, by Peter Chauchon bishop of Beauuois, (in whose 
diocesse she was taken,) caused hir life and beleefe, after order of 
law, to be inquired vpon and examined. Wherein found though a 
Tirgitt, yet first, shamefuUie reiecting hir sex abomiuablie in acts 
and apparell, to haue counterfeit mankind, and then, all damnablie 
faithlesse, to be a pernicious instrument to hostilitie and bloudshed 
in diuelish witchcraft and sorcerie,^ sentence accordinglie was pro- 
nounced against Mr. Howbeit, vpon humble confession of hir 
iniquities with a counterfeit contrition pretending a carefull sorow 
for the same, execution spared and all mollified into this, that 
from thencefoorth she should cast off Mr vnnaturall wearing of 
mans abilliments, and keepe Mr to garments of hir owne kind, 
abuire hir pernicious practises of sorcerie and witcherie, and haue 
life and leasure in perpetuall prison to bewaile hir misdeeds. 
Which to performe (according to the manor of abiuration) a 
solemne oth verie gladlie she tooke. 

But heroin (Cfod helpe vsl ) she fullie afore possest of the feend, 


^ Niece to llary of Anjou, Queen of France, who was Rent’s sister. 

® iVocIs (Dissertation), ix. 217, n 1. 

^ In 1434, Bedford, defending his conduct as Regent of France, said that 
the lo^ of territory, which befel the English after Salisbuiy was slain at Ihe 
4ege of Orlean^ was ” cauaedde m ^eete p«&rtye as I trowe of lak of sadde be 
l%ve and of ualieful doubte hat hei hadde of a disciple and leme of fendo 
wiedde ^ Fucelle hat usedde fais enchantementea and sorceiie.^— -Pm. Pm 
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not able to hold her in anie towardnesse of grace, falling straight 2 s, 
waie into hir former abominations, (and yet seeking to eetch out [Havui| ^ 
life as long as she might,) stake not (though the shift j-ere shame- sought to^ 
full) to confesse hir selfe a strumpet, and (vnmaried as she was) to 
be with child.^ For triall, the lord regents lenitie gaue hir nine 
moneths staie, at the end wherof she (found herein as false as 
wicked in the rest, an eight dales after, vpon a further definitiue 
sentence declared against hir to be relapse and a renouncer of hir 
oth and repentance) was therevpon® deliuered ouer to secular 
power, and so executed by consumption of fire in the old market SnS**"* 
place at Eonfe, in the selfe sam® steed where now saint Michaels 
church stands : hir ashes afterward without the towne wals shaken 
into the wind. Now recounting altogither, hir pastorall bringing vp, 
rude, without any vertuous instruction, hir campestrall conuersation 

C/hT07l%C vC 


with wicked spirits,® whome, in hir first salutation to Charles the Dol- 
phin, she vttered to be our Ladie, saint Katharine, and saint Anne, spmtsgaye 
that in this behalfe came and gaue Mr commandements from 
God hir maker, as she kept hir fathers lambs in the fields^ . , . 

605, col 1.] These matters may verie rightfullie denounce 
vnto all the world hir execrable abhominations, and well iustifie 
the iudgement she had, and the execution she was put to for the 
same. A thing yet (God wot) rerie smallie shadowed and lesse ISSiT® 
holpen by the Terie trauell of the Dolphin, whose dignitie abroad hiw- 
[was] foulie spotted in this point, that, contrarie to the hoiie degree sScSi 
of a right christen prince (as he called himselfe), for maintenance 
of his quarels in warre would not reuerence to prophane his sacred 
estate, as dealing in diuelish practfees with misbeleeuers and witches* 


When Joan has been led out to execution, Winchester enters and 
greets York (1. 95) 


^ This lie was the source of 1 Hen, FX, Y. iv, 60-85. 

® im$ thcrevpon} was she therevpon Hoi. 

^ This sentence may have given the dramatist a hint for Y. iii. 1-2S, where 
his Joan mitre^ts the help of certain “ Fiend%^’ whom she has summoned. 

* Op. I. ii 76, ^c. : 

Loe, whflest I wayted on mj tender hambes, . * * 

Oods Mother , deigned to appeare to me, 
in a Yision Ml' of J&iestie, 

Will’d me to leaue my base Yocation. 

And fee my Cototrey from Galmnitie? 
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■With Letters of Oommission from the King ; 

whicTa embody those “conditions of a friendly peace’* between 
England and Prance, drawn np by Henry’s order (v. i. 37-40), in 
response to an appeal from “ the States of Cbristendome ” (Y. iv. 96-99). 
Charles then enters, accompanied by his lords, and says (11. 116-119) : 

Since, Lords of England, it is thus agreed 
That peacefnll truce shall be proclaim’d in Prance, 

We come to be informed by your seines, 

What the conditions of that league must be. 

Winchester answers (11, 123-132) : 

Charles, and the rest, it is enacted thus : 

That, in regard King Henry giues consent, 124 

Of meere compassion and of Jenity, 

To ease your Countrie of distressefull Warre, 

And suffer you to breath in fruitfull peace, 

You shall become true Liegemen to his Crowne : 128 

And, Charles, vpon condition thou wilt sweare 
To pay him tribute, and submit thy selfe, 

Thou shalt be plac’d as Viceroy vnder him, 

And still enioy thy Regal! dignity. 132 

The terms of peace here announced “ were, according to Halle; 
Holinshed’s authority, offered at the conference of Arras, in 1435, 

{The^ \Bol iii. 611/i/55. Salh, 176.] The Englishmen would that 

terms ] ting Ohailes should haue nothing but what it pleased the king of 
England, and that not as dutie, but as a benefit^ by him of his 
(The French i^icere liberalitio giuen and distributed. The Frenchmen, on the 
other part, would that K. Charles should haue the kingdome 
franklie and freelie, and that the king of England should leaue the 
name, armes, and title of the king of France, and to be content 
with the dukedomes of Aquitaine and iNormandie, and to forsake 
Paris, and all the townes which they possessed in France, betweene 
the riuers of Some and Loke i being no paroell of the duchie of 
Hormandie. To he breefe, the demands of all parts were betweene 
them so farre out of square, as hope of concord there was none 
at ali 

1 If “ beueRt ^ Hef, tbe English terms were as extrayagant as 

those dictated by Wmohm^t to Charles (V. iy. 124-132). But whom 

Math seems to have had before him— gives the Prenob terms aloae, which were 
that ie roi Heun dAngleterre se voulstt ddporter et d&ister de lui nommer 
roi de Prance, moyennant que, par certaines conditions, lui seroieat acoord4e|S 
lea seigneuries de Guienne et Kormandie j k«iuelie chose lea Anglois ne 
vouluxent point aecorder,”— vi ISO. ^ 
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Act V. sc. V. — ^The opposite views of Suffolk and Gloucester 
touching Henry’s marriage are here brought forward. After a truce 
between England and France had been arranged (see p. 238 above), 


\Eol. iii. 624 / 2 / 45 . Salle, 204.] the earle of Suffolke with his 
companie returned into England, where he forgat not to declare 
what an honoufahle truce he had taken, out of the which there 
was a great hope that a finall peace might grow the sooner for that 
honorable mariage, which he had concluded ; omitting nothing that 
might extol! and set foorth th% personage of the ladie, or the 
nobilitie of hir kinred. 

But although this mariage pleased the king and diuerse of his 
conncell, yet Humfrie duke of Glocester protector of the realme 
was much against it ; ^ alledging that it should be both contrarie to 
the lawes of God, and dishonorable to the prince, if he should 
breake that promise and contract of mariage, made by ambas- 
sadours sufficientlie thereto instructed, with the daughter of the 
earle of Arminacke, vpon conditions both to him and his realme, as 
much profitable as honorable. But the dukes words could not be 
' heard, for the earles dooings were onelie liked and allowed. 


CSafToIIc 
estolled the 
mamage 
which he 
had made ] 


ThdproUetor 
mtsltked thi* 
t€C(md 
imtion of 
the hnge 
manage. 


[But 

Suffolk's 

advice 

prevailed.! 


Having urged that (1. 34) 

A poore Earles daxighter is vnequall oddes 

for Henry, Suffolk thus answers Gloucester's objection that Margaret's 
Father is no better than an Earle ” : 

Yes, my Lord, her Father is a King, 

The King of KfapUs md ImmiUm; « « • 40 

Holinshed says: 


[Eol iii. 624 / 2 / 24 . SalU^ 204.] This Reiner duke of Aniou cBen^’s 

kingly 

named himselfe king of Sicill, Naples, and lerusalem ; hauing onlie style 3 


^ Gloucester might have disliked this mamage, hut he expressed a formal 
approval of it. On June 4, 1445, the Speaker of the Commons recommended 
Suffolk to Henry’s ** good Grace,” for having— besides rendering other services 
lo the Slate— concluded a marriage between Henry and Margaret ; wherefore 
the Commons ** desyred the said declarations, lahoures, and aemenyng of my 
said i^rd of Buff*, to be enacted in thjs present Farlement, to his true 
acquitail and discharge, and honour of hym in tyme to come ; uppon the 
Whkhe wuest thus made to the Kyng our Soveraigne Lords, ana to the 
Lordes Spiiituell and Temporell, by the Communes,' my Lords of Gloucestr^, 
and mffcuy other Lordys Spirituell and Temporell abovt^A arose of their 
i^tis, and besoghtjm humbly the Eyng of the same m they wer prayed be 
the «nld Communes, to pray and to beseche Ms Highnes^ to, do'' ; Bot 
V. 73. 

B 
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the name and stile of those realmes, without anie penie, profit, or 
foot of possession. 

Suffolk's praise (11. 70, 71) of Margaret's 

, . . valiant courage and vndaunted spirit, 

More then in women commonly is seene, 

may be compared with Halle’s- description of her (p.*208; abridged in 
Hoi, iii. 626 / 2 / 44 ): 

[Character But on the other parte, the Queue his [Henry’s] wyfe was a 
Margaret 3 woman of a great witte, and yet oT no greater wytte then of haute 
stomacke ['‘a ladie of great wit, and no lesse courage'' — ^Hol.]; 
desirous of glory and couetous of honor ; and of reason, pollicye, 
counsaill, and other giftes and talentes of nature belongyng to a 
man, full and flowyng: of witte and wilinesse she lacked nothyng, 
nor of diligence, studie, and businesse she was not vnexperte ; but 
yet she had one poynt of a very woman, for, often tyme, when she 
was vehement & fully bente in a matter, she was sodainly, lyke a 
wethercocke, mutable and turnyng. 

Compare also a remark upon her, copied by Holinshed from Halle 
(206) : 

[Margaret's \Sol iii. 625/1/34.] This ladie excelled all other, as well in 
S^ge.i beautie and fauour, as in wit and policie ; and was of stomach and 
courage more like to a man than a woman. 


X. HENRY YI. Part II. 

Historic time in The Second Fart of Henry the Simt commences 
shortly before Margaret's coronation (I. i. 74) on May 30, 1446, and 
ends on May 22, 1456, when the battle of St. Albans ^ was fought. As 
this Second Part of Henry 7L is a recast of The First part of the 
Cofdmtion hetwimt the two famous houses of Yorhe and Lancaster^ my 
excerpts are really illustrations of the latter drama. 

Act 1. sc. i. — During the interval which divides the First and 
Second Parts of this play, Suffolk has escorted Margaret to England 
(cp. 1 Hm, VLj T. V, 87-91), He now presents her to Henry, whom 
he thus addresses (11. 1-9) ; , 


^ Called the first battle of St. Albans. , A second battle was fought there' on 
Pabruary 17, 1461. 
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As by your high Imperiall Maiesty 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 

As Procurator to your Excellence, 

To marry Princes Margaret for your Grace ; 4 

So, in the Famous Ancient City Toures, 

(In presence of the Kings of France, and Sicill, 

The Dukes of Orleance, Calaber, Britaigne, and Alanson, 

Seuen Earles, twelue Barons, <fc twenty reuerend Bishops,) 8 
I haue perform'd my Taske, and was espous'd : . , . 

In November, 1444,^ Suiffolk and a splendid retinue 

[Hoi iii. 625/1 / 1 8 . Halle, 205.] came to the citie of Tours 
in Touraine, where they were honorablie receiued both of the 
French king and of the king of Sicill. Tlio marquesse of Suffolke, 
as procurator to king Henrie, espoused the said ladie in the church 
of saint Martins. At the which mariage were present the father 
and mother of the bride ; the French king himselfe, which was 
vncle to the husband; and the French queene also, which was 
aunt to the wife. There were also the dukes of Orleance, of 
Calabre, of Alanson, and of Britaine, seauen earles, twelue barons, 
twentie bishops, beside knights and gentlemen. When the feast, 
triumph, bankets and iusts were ended, the ladie was deliuered to 
the marquesse, who in great estate conueied hir through Normandie 
vnto Diepe, and so transported hir into England, where she landed 
at Portesmouth in the moneth of AprilL 

Suffolk hands to Gloucester 

the Articles of contracted peace, 

Betweene our Soueraigne and the French King Charles, 

For eighteene moneths concluded by consent. — 11. 40-42. 

Suffolk's mission, in February, 1444,^ was to establish peace between 
England and France, 

[Hoi iii. 624/2/11. Halle, 203.] but, in conclusion, by reason 
of mania doubts which rose on both parties, no full concord could 
be agreed vpon ; but, in hope to come to a peace, a certeine truce, 
m well by sea as by land, was concluded by the commissioners for 
eighteene moneths ; which afterward againe was prolonged to the 
yeare of pur Lord, 1449. 

^ Suffolk left England on November 5, 1444, and retitrned on April 11, 
1445, hsmng been absent 157 days.-— Issue Boll, ^feer, 23 Hen. TI., 20fch July 
(cited in Mkh IT,— FX, 192k 

^ He was appointed ambassador on Fmmity 11, 1444.— Ei^mer, xi. 60, 


Anno Reg 
23 

1445 


[Margaret 
espoused by 
Suffolk, 
Henry’s 
‘ procura- 
tor.'] 


[She is 
conveyed by 
Suffolk to 
JBngland ] 


A truce for 
18 
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It is provided by the first article (11. 46-50) that “Henry shal 
espouse the Lady Margaret, daughter vnto Beignier King of Kaples, 
Sicillia, and lerusalem ; and Crowne her Queene of England, ere the 
thirtieth of May next ensuing.” Holinshed says ; 

cSS*n] [Sot iii. 625 IiIs 8 , EalUy 205 .] Upon the thirtith of Maie 
next following, she was crowned queene of this regime of England 
at Westminster, with all the solemnitie thereto apperteining. 

Another article is read by Cardinal Beaufort (11. 57“62); “It is 
further agreed betweene them, Tha| the Dutchesse [Duchies] of Aniou 
and Maine shall be released and delmered ouer to the King her Father, 
and shee sent ouer of the King of Englands owne proper Cost and 
Charges, without hauing any Dowry,” Su:Eolk's project for effecting 
a peace through Margaret's marriage to Henry was coldly received 
by the French ; 

[Hot iii. 624/2/29. HalUy 204 .] and one thing seemed to be 
a great hinderance to it ; which was, bicause the king of England 
occupied a great part of the duchie of Aniou, and the whole 
countie of Maine, apperteining (as was alledged) to king Reiner. 

The earle of Suffolke (I cannot sale), either corrupted with 
bribes, or too much affectioned to this ynprofitable mariage, con- 
{Siiffoik descended, that the duchie of Aniou and the countie of Maine 
A^ofand should be deliuered to the king the brides father ; ^ demanding for 
demaucled Hr mariage neither penie nor farthing : as who would saie, that 
this new afiSnitie passed all riches, and excelled both gold and 
pretious stones. 

Henry then (May, 1445) creates his procurator “the first Duke of 
Sufiolke ” (1. 64). Three historical years,* however, were yet to elapse 
before 

\Hol, iii, 627/2/34. SalU, 210.] the marquesse of Suffolke, by 
great fauour of the king, & more desire of the queene, was erected 
to the title and dignitie of duke of Suffolke, which he a short time 
inioied. 

Addressing York, Henry says ( 11 . 66-68) ; 

We heere discharge your Grace from being Eegent 
I’th parts of France, till terme of eighteene Moneths 
Be fnll expyr’d. 

*"> ‘ 1"" ' ” I" I 'I I - I I 

t ‘^Should he ddSiwared U the hyng her (Hall^, 204). 

** Shall he rehamd and ddi'tmed omv to iJm King mr Father (2 Hen. TI., 1 
i'50, 60). , , ' ■ 

^ He was created Duke of Suffolk on dune 2* : M H. TL p. ii 

m.14. (aa). 
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This ^^terme’^ was, peihaps, the eighteen months’ truce (p. 243 
above). Compare the next passage {Hoi lii. 625 / 2 / 29 ), quoted at 
pp. 250, 251 below. 

\Hol, iii, 625 / 2 / 25 . Halle, 205.] During the time of the truce, 
Richard duke of Yorke and diuerse other capteins repaired into 
England ; both to visit their wiues, children, and freends, and also 
to consult what should be doone, if the truce ended. 

Gloucester censures Suffolk for giving Anjou and Maine 
Ynto the poore King Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanneSse of his purse. — 11. Ill, 112. 

Suffolk, 

\HoL iii. 625jilg, Halle, 205.] with his wife and manie honor- 
able personages of men and women richlie adorned both with 
apparell & iewels, hauing with them manie costlie chariots and 
gorgeous horslitters, sailed into France, for the conueiance of the 
nominated queene into the realme of England. For King Reiner 
hir father, for all his long stile, had too short a pursse to send his 
daughter honorablie to the king hir spouse. 

Bichard NTeville, Earl of Salisbury,^ cries out against the surrender 
of Anjou and Maine, because (1. 114) 

These Counties were the Keyes of Km'mandie, 

Compare Fabyah (617) ; 

And for that Maryage to brynge abouie, to the . . . kynge of 
Cecyle was delyuered the Duchye of Angeou & Erledome of 
Mayne, whiche are called the hey^ of Normandy,^ 

It is ** a proper iest,” says Gloucester, 

That Suffolke should demand a whole Fifteenth 

For Costs and Charges in transporting her I — li. 132-134. 

1 The revived Earldom of Salisbury was bestowed on Richard Neville in 
1429. — Boyle, iii, 243. Hoi, (641/2/7 1), copying MaUe (231), says that Richard 
Neville Bari of Salisbury “ was second son [i e. son by a second marriage] to 
Bafe Neuill earle of Westmerland, whose daughter the duke of Yorke had 
marled, and the said Richard was espoused to ladle Alice, the onelie child and 
sole heire of Thomas Montacute earle of SaHshurie, slaine at the siege of 
Orieance (as before is declared), of which woman he begat Richard, lohn [after- 
wards , Msiquess Montague], mid George [afterwards Archbishop of York], 
Richard the eldest mmm espoused Anne, the sister and heire of the entire 
blond to lord Henrio Beauchamp, earle and after duke of Warwike, in whose 
right and title he was created and named earle of WarwJOke/’ Ifegarding 
York’s politicid alHmice with the Nevilles, see pp. 283, 288 below* 

« Hot (625/i/6g) verbally repeats MoMds similes (205) for Anjou and 
Maine (205) : ** which countries were the verie stales and baekestands to the 
dnchie of Normandie,’^ Neither of these limiles occurs in the Contention or 
Whole (hnteuftm 


[York 
returned to 
England 
during the 
truce.] 


[Rend’* long 
8t.\ le and 
short puree } 


[Anjou and 
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keys of Nor* 
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An ominous 
manage 

[Suffolk 
demanded a 
fifteenth 3 


[“ The good 
Duke of 
Glouces- 
ter.”] 


[Glonces* 
ter’ 8 

character.) 


[He was 
beloved of 
the 

commons.) 


[Suffolk, 

Bucking- 

ham, 

Cardinal 

Beaufort, 

and 

Archbishop 

Kempe 

conspire 

against 

Gloucester,} 


One reason, wliicli caused manie ” to deem Henry’s marriage to 
Margaret “ both infox'tunate and vnprofitable to the realme of England,” 
was that 

[Hoi. iii. 625/1 164. Halle, 205.] the king had not one penie 
with hir ; and, for the fetching of hir, the marquesse of Suffolke 
demanded a whole fifteenth^ in open parlement. 

Gloucester goes out, whereupon Cardinal Beaufort impugns the 
Protector’s loyalty ; 

. . . though the common people Sauour him. 

Calling him Humfrey, the good Duke of Gloster^ . . — ^11. 158, 159. 

According to Eabyan (619) : 

This [man] for his honourable* & lyberall demeanure was sur- 
named Good duke of Glouceter. 

In Holinshed Gloucester’s character is thus summed up : 

[Hoi, iii. 627/2/9] But to conclude of this noble duke: he 
was an vpright and politike gouernour, bending all his indeuours 
to the aduancement of the common-wealth, verie louing to the 
poore commons, and so beloued of them againe ; learned, wise, 
full of courtesie ; Toid of pride and ambition : (a yertue rare in 
personages of such high estate, but, where it is, most commendable). 

Humphrey Stafford Duke of Buckingham,® Edmund Beaufort Duke 
of Somerset, and Cardinal Beaufort now make an alliance for the 
purpose of driving Gloucester from power ; and the Cardinal departs to 
inform Suffolk of their cabal (11, 167-171). Dnder the years 1446-47, 
Holinshed, on Halle’s authority, relates that, by Queen Margaret’s 
procurement,^ diuerse noble men conspired against ” Gloucester. 

[Hoi. iii 626/2/74. Halle, 209.] Of the which diuerse writers 
[f, 627] afltone the marquesse of Suffolke, and the duke of 
Buckingham to be the cheefe ; not vnproeured by the cardinal! 
of Winchester, and the archbishop of Yorke. 

^ On April 9, 1446, the Commons gave Henry a fifteenth and a tenth {Bot. 
Parti V. 69/i) 9 hut, in , specifying the purposes to which these grants were to 
he applied, they did not mention the “ costs and charges” of bringing Margaret 
to England or any other expenses connected with her marriage. 

^ ** called the good duke of Gloucester^*’— 209* ITot in Hot 

» Created Duke of Buckingham in 1444.— DoyZe, i. 254. BUs, father was 
Edmund Earl of Stafford, slain at the battle of Shrewsbury, on July 21, 1403. . 
See p. 146 above. Edmund Beaufort was created Duke of Somerset in 1448,-*- , 
ii. 123/2. ^ , 

^ Hello’s corresponding words are (209); «so that, hy her permisrio?^^ aud 
fauor, diuerse noble mm$ f * * 
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Buckingliam and Somerset having departed, Salisbury, his son 
Warwick,^ — the future ‘‘Kingmaker,” — and York, are left on the 
stage. In proposing that they three should form a counter-league 
against Suffolk, Cardinal Beaufort, Somerset, and Buckingham, 

Salisbury encourages Warwick by reminding him that (11, 191-193) 

Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and thy house-keeping,^ 

Hath wonne the greatest fauour of the Commons, 

Excepting none but good Duke Humfrey. 

At a later'time of his life than the date of this scene, Warwick was 

[ffol iii. 678/1/33.3 one to whom the common-wealth was 
much bounden and euer had in great fauour of the commons of 

TTu earle of 

this land, by reason of the exceeding houshold which he dailie 
kept in all countries where euer he soioumed or laie : and when 

FubtoMm 

he came to London, he held such an house, that six oxen were 
eaten at a breakefast, and euerie tauerne was full of his meat, for 
who that had anie acquaintance in that house, he should haue had 
as much sod and rost as he might carrie vpon a long dagger. . . • 

Addressing the Duke, Salisbury says (11. 194-198) ; 

And, Brother Yorke, thy Acts in Ireland, 

In bringing them to ciuill Discipline, 

Haue made thee fear’d and honor’d of the people : • • • 


1 Eichard Heville, born on November 22, 1428 (Mows Mol , 57), was made 
Earl of Warwick in 1449 (Bugdol^i i. 304/ 1 ). What the dramatic Warwick 
says touching Ms share in the French war (I. i 119, 320 j iii. 176, 177) shows 
that— so far as these allusions apply-^-he is for a moment confounded with 
Richard Beauchamp, who was appointed Lieutenant-General and Governor of 
France, &c,, on July 16, 1437 (Myrmr^ x. 674, 675) ; and died at Rouen on 
April 30, 1439 (Chron. JSwwf., 124). But, despite this fleeting identification 
with Richard Beauchamp, we can hardly doubt that the “ Warwicke” who 
bikes Richard Fianta^enet’s part in the Temple Garden scene (1 Be». FJ., II, 
iv.) is the same Warvrick who is a character in the 2nd and 3rd Parts of Hmry 
FI. (“ W'arwick’s’' assertion that he conquered Anjou and Maine is a dramatic 
embellishment), 

® Warwick’s other virtues are recorded by (231, 232): “ This Rycharde 
ivas not onely a man of maruelous qualities, and mcundious facions, but also 
from his ;fouthj by a certayn practise or natnrall inclinaeion, so set them 
forward, with witte and gentle demeanour, to aE persones of high and of lowe 
degre, that emong all sortes of people he obteyn^ great lone, muehe fauour, 
and more credenee; whiche tMnges daily more increased by his abundant 
Kbemlitie and plentyfuU house keppge, then by hys ryches, aucthoritie, or 
hygh parentage. By reason of whiche doyages he was m suche fhuour and 
estimacion einongest the common people, that they iudged hym able to do idl 
thinges, and tha^, without hym, nothing to be well done. For wMche causes 
his aucthoritie shortly so fast increased that whiche waie he bowed, that 
waye mnne the streamer and what part , he anaunced, thht eyde gat the 
superioritie.” , 
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A rebillion 
tn Ireland 
[appeased 
■by York], 


[The 

armourei^s 

servant,] 


Salisbury, speaking in tbe Hstorical year 1445, anticipates York’s 
successful administration of Ireland in 1448-50.^ Afterwards (Act III., 
sc. i., 11. 282-284) “ a Poste announces tbe rebellion wbicb caused the 
government of Ireland to be conferred on York. Holinshed records 
that, about the year 1448, 

[Sol. in. 629/2/26. EalU, 213.] began a new rebellion in 
Ireland ; but Richard duke of Yorke, being sent thither to appease 
the same, so asswaged the furie of the wild and sauage people 
there, that he wan him such fauour amongst them, as could neuer 
be separated from him and his linage ; which in the sequele of this 
historic may more plainelie appeare.® 

Act I, sc. ii. — We here find that Eleanor Cobham, Gloucester's 
second wife, looks forward to a day* when she and her husband shall 
reign instead of Henry and Margaret. The historic Queen Margaret 
was not troubled by any ambitious hopes which the Duchess may have 
cherished 3 for Eleanor Cobham did penance in November, 1441, and 
Margaret was, as we have seen, crowned on May 30, 1445. 

Act I. sc. iii. — ^The Queen enters with Suffolk, Peter, an 
** Armorers Man,’’ presents a petition (il. 28, 30) against his Master, 
Thomas Homer, for saying, That the Duke of Yorke was rightful! 
Heire to the Orowne.” Holinshed merely records that, in 1446, 

\EqI iii 626/2/19.] a certeine armourer was appeached of 
treason by a seniant of his owne.® 

The petitioners having retired, Margaret tells Suffolk (11. 63-57) 
that, when he ran a tilt at Tours in honour of her love, — doubtless a 
reminiscence of those “iusts” which Holinshed says (iii. 625/1/30) 
were held to celebrate her proxy-marriage, — she thought her husband 
had resembled her champion. But all King Henry’s mind 

is bent to Holinesse, 

To number Aue-Maries on his Beades ; 

His Champions are the Prophets and Apostles, 

His Weapons holy Sawes of sacred Writ, 

His Studie is his Tilt-yard, and his Loues 

Are brazen Images of Canonized Saints. — ^11. 68-63. 


^ According to (213), MoVs authority, York went to Ireland in the 
27th year of Henry VI. (Sept. 1, 1448— Aug. 81, 1449). A warrant,— dated 
February 10, 1449,— for the payment of York’s salary as Irieutenant in Ireland, 
shows that his tea years’ term of office was to begin on September 29, 1447.— 
L 487, 4?8. He returned to England in 1450, See p. 282 below, 

* See p. 282, n. 1, and p. 296 (below). 

^ i8toi£?(635) gives these part&ulars: *^Iohn Dauid [Davy] appeached Ms 
master William {John] Catur, an armorer dwelling in S. Dunstona parish in 
Fieetstreet, of treaeonr The year was 1447. Op. 468, 459. 

The dramatic servant’s name is Peter Thumpe {2 Sm. FI., ll iiL 82-84); 
The surname of one, of the iheiiffa of the year (25 Hem VI.» 1446-47) was 
Home.-Jh5„6ia 
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Henry is thus described by Holinshed ; 

[Hoi iii. 691 / 1 / 69 .] He was plaine, vpright, farre from fraud, 
wholie giuen to praier, reading of scriptures, and almesdeeds ; . . . 

Halle (303) says : 

Kyng Henry was of stature goodly, of body slender, to which 
proporcion al other members wer corresponde^it : his face beautiful, 
in y® which continually was resydent the bountie of mynde wyth 
whych he was inwardly endued. He dyd abhorre of hys owne 
nature al the vices, as wel of the body as of the soule ; and, from 
hys verye infaneye, he was of honest conuersacion and pure 
integritie; no knower of euil, «,nd a keper of all goodnes; a 
dispiser of al thynges whych were wonte to cause the myndes of 
mortall menne to slyde, or appaire. Besyde thys, pacyence was so 
radicate in his harte that of all the iniuries to him commytted 
(which were no smal nombre) he neuer asked vengeaunce nor 
punishement, but for that rendered to almightie God, his creator, 
hartie thankes, thinking that by this trouble and aduersitie his 
sinnes wer to him forgotten and forgeuen. 

Henry and his Court enter, debating whether York or Somerset 
shall be appointed Eegent of France ; a question which gives Margaret, 
and the four nobles who made an alliance in Act L, sc, i., an opportu- 
nity of attacking Gloucester. Cardinal Beaufort accuses him of having 
**rackt^^th 0 '^Commons*' (1. 131) j and Somerset adds (IL 133, 134) 
that the Protector's ‘^sumptuous Buildings and Wiue^ Attyre'^ 

Haue cost a masse of publique Treasurie. 

In 1446-47, according to Halle (208, 209), Gloucester's enemies 

perswaded, incensed, and exhorted the Quene, to loke wel vpon 
the expenses and reuenues of the realme, and thereof to call an 
accompt; affirmyng playnly that she should euidently perceiue 
that the Duke of Gloucester had not so muche aduanced & pre- 
ferred the commowealth and publique vtilitie as his awne priuate 
thinges & peculiar estate. 

Buckingham thus assails Gloucester (II. 135, 136 5 cp. IIL 1 . 58. 
59 1 121423); 

Thy Orueltie in execution 

Ypte Offenders hath exceeded Law, ^ * * 

Under the same date (144647) we find that Gloucester was charged 
with this transgression 


[Henry’s 

character,] 
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.vt, 

[H15 Tjodily 
aspect } 

[Holiness.] 
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[Hoi. iii. 627/1/4. Halle, 209 .] Diuerse articles were laid 
TKefamt against him in open councell, and in especiall one:^ That he 
^atothi had caused men, adiudged to die, to be put to other execution, 

iZviki cy 

Qiomter. than the law of the land assigned. Suerlie the duke, yerie well 

[Illegal learned in the law ciuill, detesting malefactors, and punishing 

offenses in seueritie of iustice, gat him hatred of such as feared 
condign reward ^ for their wicked dooings. 

Lastly, Margaret imputes to him (1. 138) the “sale of Offices and 
Townes in France.’^ 

Perhaps Gloucester has been made to change places with Cardinal 
Beaufort, whom, in 1440, he accused of this misconduct. A long series 
of criminatory articles (referred to above, p. 236) were then exhibited 
by Gloucester against Beaufort. In the 22nd article Henry was asked 


fCardmal 
Beaufort's 
sale of 
offices 3 


\Eol iii. 622/2/17, Ealle, 201.] to consider the . . , lucre of 
the . . . cardinall, and the great deceipts that you be deceiued® in 
by the labour of him & of the archbishop [of York, John Kempe], 
aswell m this your realme as in your realme of France and duchie 
of Normandie, where neither office, liuelode, nor capteine may be 
had, without too great good giuen ynto him \ wherby a great part 
of all the losse that is lost, they haue beene the causers of ; for 
who that would giue most, his was the price, not considering the 
merits, seruice, nor supciance of persons. 


Making no reply to his adversaries, Gloucester withdraws a while, 
and, on his return, delivers his opinion in regard to the Eegency (11. 
163, 164) : 

I say, my Soueraigne, Yorhe is meekest man 
To be your Regent in the Bealme of Frame, 

Suffolk — ^who had previously (I. iii. 36-39) sent for Horner — now 
seizes a chance of opposing Gloucester and thwarting York through the 
accusation of treason brought against the armourer. Holinshed copied 
from Halle (206) a passage which records that, in 1446, 

[SbZ. iii. 625/2/29.] a parlement^ was called, in the which it 
especmlKe concluded, that by good foresight Normandie might 
— — be so furnished for defense before the end of the truce, that the 


^ m espeeiaU HaHe, in mpeeiaUy one Hoi, 

2 In 2 Mm, FT., Ill- i 128-130, Gloucester says that he never gave 
^emiigne punishment^ to any on^ save a murderer or a highway robber, 

» deceitm] Halle* fmimd Hoh 

* This must have been the Farhament which began on February 25, 1445 
(Boe. Purb, V. 66|i) ; and was sitting on June 4^ 1445, and April % 1446 (see 
p, 241, n. 1, and p, 246, n. 1, above). 
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French Tring should take no aduantage through want of timelie 
prouision : for it was knowne, that, if a peace were not concluded, 
the French king did prepare to imploie his whole puissance to ntduuof 
make open warre. Heerevpon monie was granted, an armie moLdi regent 
leuied, and the duke of Summerset appointed to be regent of and the ~duJci 

’ of Yorke 

Normandie/ and the duke of Yorke thereof discharged. ^dischargid. 


From a chronicler ^ who wrote in Henry VL’s reign, Holinshed 
derived the information that Suffolk aided Somerset to obtain the 
Kegency. 


{Hoi. iii. 625/2/41.] I haue seene in a register booke belonging 
sometime to the abbeie of saint Albons, that the duke of York 
was established regent of France, after the deceasse of the duke of 
Bedford, to continue in that office for the tearme of fine yeares ; 
which being expired, he returned home, and was ioifullie receiued 
of the king with thanks for his good seruice, as he had full well 
deserued in time of that his gouernement : and, further, that now, 
when a new regent was to be chosen and sent oner, to abide vpon 
safegard of the countries beyond the seas as yet subiect to the 
English dominion, the said duke of Yorke was eftsoones (as a man 
most med to supplie that roome) appointed to go oner againe, as 
regmt qf France^ with all his former allowances. 

But the duke of Summerset, still maligning the duke of Yorkes 
aduancement, as he had sought to hinder his dispatch at the first 
when he was sent oner to be regent, (as before yee haue heard,®) he 
likewise now wrought so, that the king reuoked his grant made to 
the duke of Yorke for enioieng of that office the terme of other 
flue yeeres, and, with heipe of William marquesse of Suffolke, 
obteined that grant for himselfe. 


[York 
Regent of 
France for 
five years.] 


The duke of 
YorU 

appointed to 
y‘ choirgt 
againe. 


tSomerset 


York's 

appointment 
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revoked.] 

anpomf* 
met dh- 
appozntedf 
and pointed 
to Csic] the 
marquem qf 
BViffolke. 


^ Ou November 12, 1446, the government of France and Normandy was 
in commission, York being absent.—Ecj^or^ m Foedera^ App. D. 623. On 
November U, 1447, he is styled Lieutenant-General and Governor of France 
and Normandy,— 636« By December 20, 1447, Somerset had been 
appointed ** to goo oure lieutenaunt into onre ducMe of Normandie/^— 

I. 477, 478. On January 31, 1448, he is styled “onre lievetenaunt in our 
reame of Frannce, duchees of Normandie and L 470, 

480. The latter appointment should be regarded as the historical parallel of 
Gloucester’s “ doome ’* on the dramatic second day : “ Iiet Bomersetl^ Begent 
o’re the French,*'— 2 FX, I. Hi 

* John de Whethamstede (ed. Heame, pp. 345, 346)t 
« Bee next pag^ 
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York says (11. 170-176) : 

... if I be appointed for the Place, 

My Lord of Somerset will keepe me here, 

Withont Discharge, Money, or Furniture, 

Till France be wonne into the Dolphins hands : 

Last time, I danc’t attendance on his will 
Till Paris was besieged, famisht, and lost.^ 

Holinshed, paraphrasing Halle (179), illustrates this complaint of 
Edmund Beaufort’s malice in 1436, when York was appointed to 
succeed Bedford (see p. 219 above). 

[Hoi iii 6I2/2/14 Halle, 17 ^] Although the duke of Yorke 
was worthie (both for birth and courage) of this honor and prefer- 
ment, yet so disdeined of Edmund duke of Summerset, (being 
cousine to the king,) that by all meanes possible he. sought his 
tPans lost hinderance, as one glad of his losse, and sorie of Ms well dooing : 
nSfd t>y reason whereof, yer the duke of Yorke could get his dispatch, 
Paris and diuerse other of the cheefest places in France were 
despatcjki gotten by the French king. 

Act I. sc. iv. — In this scene the Duchess of Gloucester causes a 
spirit to be raised, from whom she leams the future fates of Henry, 
Suffolk, and Somerset.^ 

Examination of the charges brought against Cardinal Beaufort by 
Gloucester in 1440 (see pp. 236, 250 above) was committed to Henry’s 


^adenpoiii 

Oloucester.3 


{[Uleftiitir 
Cehhm, 
accused of 
lutoijdmg 


[Sol. iii 622/2/58. Salle, 202.] eouncell, -whereof the more 
part were spiritual! persons ; so that, what for feare, and what for 
fauour, the matter was winked at, and nothing said to it : onelie 
faire countenance was made to the duke, as though no malice had 
beene conceiued against him. But venem will hreake out, & 
inward grudge will soone appeare, which was this yeare to all men 
apparent : for diuers secret attempts were aduanced forward this 
season, against this noble man Humfreie duke of Glocester, a far 
off, which, in conclusion, came so neere, that they beereft him both 
of life and laad; as shall hereafter more plainelie appeere. 

For, flra^ this yeare, dame Eleanor Oobham, wife to tire said 
duke, was accused of treason ; ® for that she by sorcerie and inchant- 


1 For the prophecies concetniog the deaths of Suffolk and Somerset see 
p. 270, a. 2, and p. 2^. 

, s She -vsras arrested in the latter part of July, 1441. — (Mfm. JBikh. JJ. — 
jETea. VI:, B7, 68. Wyi^ 460. Ihe oisOTpani^- of these authedties, apd the 
inaccnsaoy of Qmn. Mioh. 11, —Mm. VI. with regaal to the days of the wee^ 
do not alloTf a more precise date to be given. 
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ment intended to destroie the kinff, to the intent to aduance hir to destroy 
husband vnto the crowne. ... {p, 623, col. 1.] At the same sorcery.] 
season were arrested, arreigned, and adiudged giltie, as aiders to 
the duchesse, Thomas Southwell priest, and canon of S. Stephans SatS’i 
at Westminster, lohn Hun priest, Roger Bolingbrooke a cunning 
necromancer (as it was said), and Margerie lordeine, surnamed the 
witch of Eie. 

The matter laid against them was, for that they (at the request 
of the said duchesse) had deuised an image of wax, representing 
the king, which by their sorcerie by little and little consumed; 
intending thereby in conclusion to waste and destroie the kings 
person. 


There is not even an allusion in the play to the offence for which, 
according to Halle, the Duchess and her confederates were arraigned. 

But Stow (627) says that 

broke 

Roger Bolingbroke was examined before the Kings Counsaile, 
where he confessed that he wrought the said Negi’omancie at the coSmto 
stirring and procurement of the said Dame Elianor, to knowe what 
should befall of hir, and to what estate she should come, . . . 


Act 11. sc. i. — Sir Thomas More’s dyahge . . . Wheryn he treatyd 
dymrs 'imfers m of the mneracyon S worskyp of ymagys relyques 
prayng to sayniis <fe goynge on ^Igryma^e (2nd ed.,^ 1530, bk. I. chap, 
xiv. leaf 25) contains the earliest account of the sham miracle at St. 
Albans. The dramatic version of this story presents no important 
change save that the rogue is made to fei^ lameness as well as 
blindness; a variation which leads up to his being whipped off the 
stage. The following excerpt from More’s Dmhgm should be compared 
with Act II., sc. i., 31. 60-160; 

... I remember me that I haue herde my father tell of a 
begger that, in kynge Henry his dayes the syxte, came wyth hys 
wyfe to saynt Albonys. And there was walkynge about the towne 


1 Bo in Balle (202) and in The Contentim. Though the name rymes to 
** in 2 Men. FJ., 1, 31, 88, the spellincj is " Hume” throughout scenes iL 
and iv., Act I, In (614) and Btow (628) the name is spelt “ 

* Newly ouersene’^ by More. More’s story of the sham miraele was 
copied by (i 630) and FoM (i. 679/2). Jbne— I know not on whose 

authority— says that the cheat was discovered in Henry VI.’s ** young dayes,” 
when the Ki% was **yet vnder the gouernaitnce of this Buke Humfrey his 
protector.” Weevet 021, 322} gives an epitaph ** penciled” on the wall near 
Gloucester’s tomb in St Albania Abbey j rejcoming the Bake’s detection of the 
man who feigned blindness* * 
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[Ai)eggai beggyng a fyue or syxe dayes before the kyngys commynge thyther; 
st^Ailans saynge that he was borne blynde, and neuer saw m his lyfe. And 
was warned in his dreame that he shold come out of Berwyke 
(where he sayd he had euer dwelled) to seke saynt Albon ; and that 


[The beggar 
said th.it he 
was bom 
blind, and, 
warned by a 
dream, bad 
journeyed 
from 

Berwick to 
St Albans.] 


[But, not 
being 
healed, he 
was going to 
Cologne, 
where some 
believed 
S Alban’s 
body lay.] 


[When Ejng 


arrived, 
the beggar 
could see ; 
and people 


suppof 
that a 


miracle had 
been 

wrought.] 


[Gloucester 
exhorted the 
beggar to be 
humble, 


[and asked 
him if he 
could ever 
see anything 
before.] 

[The beggar 
and his wife 
answered 
“no”; yet. 


[when 

questioned, 

[he could 
name all the 
colours 
shown him.] 


rrhea 
Gloucester 
called Mm 
a rogue, and 
set mm in 
the stocks.] 


he had ben at his shryne, and had not bene holpen. And therfore 
he wold go seke hym at some other place ; for he Bad horde some 
saye, syns he came, that saynt Albonys body sholde be at Colon : 
and in dede suche a contencyon hath there bene. But of trouth, 
as I am surely informed, he lyeth here at saynt Albonys ; sauyng 
some relyques of hym, whiche they there shew shryned. But to 
tell you forth : when the kyng i^as comen, and the towne full, 
sodaynly this blynde man, at saynt albonys shryne, had his syght 
agayne : and a myracle solemply rongen and te deum songen ; so 
that nothynge was talked of in all y® towne but this myracle. So 
happened it than that duke Humfry of gloucester, a great wyse 
man and Tory well lerned, hauynge greate loy to se such a myracle, 
called y® pore man vnto hym. And fyrst shewynge hym selfe 
loyonse of goddys glory, so shewed in the gettynge of his syght ; 
and exortyng hym to mekenes, and to none ascrybyng of any parte 
the worssyp to hym selfe , nor to be pronde of the peoples prayse, 
whiche wolde call hym a good and a godly man therby. At last 
he loked wel rpon his eyen, and asked whyther he coulde neuer se 
nothynge at all in all his lyfe before. And, whaa as well his wyfe 
as hymselfe affermed fastely “no,” than he loked aduysedly vpon 
his eyen agayn, & sayd : “I byleue you very well, for me thynketh 
“that ye can not se well yet” “Yes, syr,” quod he, “I thanke 
“god and his holy marter, I can se nowe as well as any man.” 
“Ye can,” quod the duke, “what colour is my gowne?” Than 
anone the fae^er, tolde hym. “What colour,” quod he, “is this 
“mawnys gowne 1” He tolde hym also ; and so forth, witiiout any 
styckynge, he tolde hym the names of all the colours that could be 
shewed hym.^ And, whan my lord saw that, he bad ® hym, " walke, 
“feytoure!” and made hym be set openly in the stoekys. For, 
though he coulde haue sene sodenly by myracle y® dyfferehee 


» With “ I hyleue . . . shewed hym,” cp. S Mm, FI., U. 1 106 - 113 , 

* knlQ il. had S; 
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bytwene dyuers colours, yet coulde he not by y® syght so sodenly 
tell the names of all these colours, but yf he hadde knowen the???, 
before, no more than the names of all the men y*= he shold sodenly 
se. [L£ XXV. sign f. i.] 

Act II. sc. ii. — At the close of sc. iv., Act I., after the Duchess of 
Gloucester and her confederates had been arrested, York sent Salisbury 
and Warwick an invitation to sup with him to morrow Night ; 
that is, the night of the day on which Gloucester exposed the sham 
miracle. Supper ended, York desires to have his guests* opinion of his 
title to Englands Crowne** (IL if. 1-5). Warwick says (11. 7, 8) : 

Sweet Yorke, begin : and if thy clayme be good, 

The Neuills are thy Subiects to command. 

The dramatic time of sc, ii., AH II., is brought into close relation 
with Eleanor Cobham*s arrest in 1441, but Holmshed*s authority Halle 
records (210) among the events of 1447-48 that 

{Hoi iii. 627/2/37.] Richard, duke of Yorke, (being greatlie 
alied by his wife to the chiefs peeres and potentates of the realme, 
beside his owne progenie,) perceiuing the king to be no ruler, but 
the whole burthen of the realme to rest in direction of the queene, 
& the duke of Suffolke, began secretlie to allure his friends of the 
nobilitie ; ^ and priuilie declared vnto them his title and right to the 
crowne, and likewise did he to certeine wise gouernours of diuerse 
cities and townes. Which attempt was so pohtikelie handled, and 
so secretlie kept, that prouision to his purpose was readie, before 
his purpose was openlie published ; and Ms friends opened them- 
selues, yer the contrarie part could them espie : for in conclusion 
all shortlie in mischiefe burst out, as ye may hereafter heare. 

On October 16, 1460, “a writyng,^ conteignyng the clayme and 
title cf the right *’ whit h York laid unto the Corones of Englond and 
of Eraunce, and Lordship of Ireland,’* was read before the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal assembled in Parliament at Westminster. 
This document, or a similar one, was printed by Stow in his AnnaUs 
(679, 680) ; and from Stow it was transferred to the pages of Holinshed.^ 
It sets forth York’s pedigree. I quote in parallel columns II. ii. 10-20, 
and the corresponding passage in HoHnshed. York thus prefaces hda 
claim : 


^ For passages in which Salisbury and Warwick are spoken of as York’s 
Mends, see pp. 2S^, 2S8 below, 

« Frinteain&»iPai^.,v.875. . 

* A prefatory sidenote thus describes reprint, of this document ; 
« Abifaham] FJfeming] ex LS [yohn pag. 700, TOl, in Quart.” 
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[Edward 

sons.] 


[Eol ill 657 / 2 / 47 .] Edward 
the third had issue, Edward prince 
of Wales ; William of Haffieldy his 
second sonne ] Inonell the thirds 
duhe of Clcui'ence; lohn of Gant, 
iourthjduke of Lancaster; Edmund 
of Langleis^ fift, duhe of Yorhe; 
Thomas of Woodstohe, sixt, duhe of 
Glocester ; and Willimn of Windsor ^ 


The said Edward prince of 
Wales, which died in the life time 
[Exeiiardiii of his father, had issue Richard, 
which succeeded Edward the third 
his grandsire ; » . . 


Edward the third, my Lords, had 
seuen Sonnes : 

The first, Edward the Black-Prince, 
Pmce of Wales ; 

The secoTid, TVzlHam of Hatfield; 12 
and the third, 

Lionel Duhe of Glarence * next to 
whom 

Was lohn of Gamit, the Di^he of 
Lancaster ; 

The fift was Edmond L^^ngley, Duhe 
of Yorhe; 

The sixt was Thomas of Woodstock, 16 
Duhe of Gloster ; 

William of Windsor was the seuenth 
and last. 

Edward the Black-Prince dyed before 
his Father, 

And left behinde him Bichard, his 
onely ^ Sonne, 

Who, after Edward the thirds death, 20 
raign’d as King ; . . 


I now quote four lines immediately following my last excerpt from 
York’s statement of his title : 

Till Hemry Bullingbrooke, Luke of Lancaster, 

The eldest Sonm and Heire of I<^n of Gaunt, 

Crown’d by the Name of Henry the fourth, 

Seiz’d on the Realms, depos’d the rightfull King, . , , 24 

Though these lines contain matter of common knowledge, they may 
have been prompted by the ensuing fragments of a speech which, 
according to Halle (245, 246), York delivered from the throne to the 
Peers assembled at Westminster in 1460 : 

\Hol iii. 656/i/i.] Which king Eichard, of that name the 
JoBgd second, was lawfullie & iustlie possessed of the crowne and diadem 
of this realme and region, till Eenrie of Derbie duhe of Lancaster 
tSeittyaiike s^'^d Hereford, sonne to lohn of Gunt . . . wrongfollie vsnrped 
and intruded ypon the roiall power, and high estate of this realme 
and region*, talking Tpon him the name, stile, and authoritie of 
king and gonemonr of the same. 

Salisbury interjects (L 33) ; 

But William of BalfiM dyed without an Heira 


^ The corresponding passage in the 3rd (1619) ed. of The ConknUon stands 
thus (23) ; ‘‘How Edward the hlacke Prince dyed before his father, leauing 
behinde him two sonnes, Edward home at Angolesme, who died young, ani 
Blchard that was after crowned King/’ , ^ , jSS, (hh 397/i/56) says : “ In the 
nine and thixtith yeere of king Edwards reigne, and in the moneth of Fehruarie 
[1366], in the citie of Angolesme, was home the irsfc sonne of prince Edward,, 
and named after his fither, hut he departed tim life the ^nenth years M 
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In my last quotation from the pedigree printed by Holinshed the 
line is carried down to Richard IL, who “succeeded Edward the third 
his grandsire.” The next words are : 

\Hol iii. ^57l2ls6,’\ Richard died without issue ; William of 
Hatfield, the second sonne of Edward the third, died withotit 
issue; . . . 


The continuation of York's speech (11, 34-38) I place beside the 
parallel passage in Holinshed : 


[Eol iii. 657/2/58.] Lionell the 
third sonne of Edward the thir“d, 
duke of Clareme, had issue Philip 
his daughter and heire, which 
was coupled in matrimonie vnto 
Edmund Mortimer [3rd] earle of 
Marche and had issue Roger Mor- 
timer [4th] eofirh of Ma/rch^ hir 
sonne and heire ; which Roger had 
ismjtje Edmund ^ [5th] erle of March, 
Roger Mortimer, Anm, Elianor; 
which Edmund, Roger, and Elianor 
died without issue. 


T7ie third Somu, Duke of Clarerboe, 
from whose Line 

I clayme the Crowns had Issite, 
PhilUpi a Daughter, 

iVho marryed Edmond Mortimer, 36 
Earle qf Marche: 

Edmond had Issue, Roger Earle of 
March ; 

Roger had Issue, Edmond, Anne, and 
Elianor* 


[York's 
descent from 
Lionel duke 
of Clarence 1 


Salisbury again interrupts York (11. 89, 40) : 

This Edmond, in the Eeigne of Bullingbrooke, 

As I haue read, layd chyrm vnto the Crowne ; . . . 

The speech from the throne, attributed by Haile to York (see p. 256 
above), has the same misstatement. 

IHok iii. 656/1/54.] Edmund earle of 'March, my most welbe- 
loued tncle, in the time of the first vsurper, (in deed, but not by ^^dthe 
right, called king Henrie the fourth,) by his coosines the earle of 
Korthumberland, & the lord Persie, (he being then in captiuitie 
with Owen Glendouer the rebell in Wales,) made his title & 
righteous daime to the destruction of both the noble persons. 


Salisbury adds (11, 41, 42) that Edmund, 

. . , but for Owen Glendour, had beene Eang, 

Who kept him in Captiuitie till he dyed. 

Here the inevitable confurion between Sir Edmund Mortimer and 
Edmund Mortimer fifth Earl of March ^ is worse confounded. These 
lines apparently sprang from the dramatist's vague resnembrsnee of 
Halle (23), who— in a sentence Immediately preceding the assertion 
that Olendower 




* had mm Mirnmi} had imm of Edwmid HoL 
» Bee p.< 131^, m I, above* 
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[Mortimer’s 

captivity.] 


[Lord Grey’s 
captivity ] 


[York’s 
mother was 
Anne 

Mortimer.] 


[The Issue of 
Lionel dnke 
of Clarence 
should snc- 


Johnof 

Gaunt’s 

issue.] 


made warre on lorde Edmond Mortimer erle of Marche, . . , and 
toke hym prisoner, and, feteryng hym in chaynes, cast hym in a 
depe and miserable dongeon — 

says that Eeginald Lord Grey of Euthin — another prisoner to 
Glendower — was promised freedom conditionally upon marrying his 
captor’s daughter : 

But this false father in lawe, this vntrew, vnhonest, and periured 
persone, hejpt hym with his wyfe still m caj^tiuitee till he dyed,^ 

The conclusion of York’s speech''(ll. 43-52) and his pedigree as given 
by Holinshed are here displayed in parallel columns. The fifth Earl of 
March’s 


[Hoi iii. 657/2/67.] And the 
said Anne coupled in mati'imonie 
to RicJm^d eo/rU of Cambridge, the 
sonne of Edmund of Lomghie, the 
fif t sorme of Edma/rd ® the third, and 
had issue Eichard Plantagenet, 
commonlie called duke of Yorke ; 
... To the which Eichard duke 
of Yorke, as sonne to Anne, 
daughter to Roger Mortimer earle 
of March, eonm and heire of the 
said Philip, daughter and heire of 
the said LionsU,th^ third sonne of 
king Edward the third, the right, 
title, dignitie roiali, and estate of 
the crownes of the realmes of 
England and France, and the lord- 
ship of Ireland, perteineth and 
belongeth afore anie issue of the 
said lohn of Gant, the fourth 
sonne of the same king Edward. 


eldest Sister, Anne, 

My Mother, being Heire vnto the 44 
Crowne, 

Marryed Richard Earle of Cambridge / 
who was son"^ 

To Edmond Langley, Edward the 
thirds fif t Sonne,^ 

By her I clayxne the Kingdome : she 
was Heire 

To Roger Earle of March, who was 48 
the Some 

Of Edmond Mortimer, who marryed 
Rhillip, 

Bole EaugJiter vnto Lionel Diihe of 
Clarence ; 

So, if the Issue of the elder Sonne 

Succeed before the younger, I am 52 
King. 


Act II. SC. iii.^ — ^In the opening lines of this scene Henry passes 
sentence on Eleanor Duchess of Gloucester, and her confederates, 
Margery Jourdain, Southwell, Hume, and Bolingbroke. To the latter 
Henry says (11. 5-8) : 

Yon foure, from hence to Prison back againe ^ 

From thence vnto the place of E5;ecution ; 

The Witch in Smithfield shall be burnt to ashes, 

And you three shall be strangled on the Gallo wes. 

Holinshed giyes the following account of what befel them: 


Lord Grey of Buthin was reka^d on payment of a large ransom.— 
1. S. ^ ^ f ^ 

^ sosiJSbwe. om.. Fn ® ^nne] Theobald. Smmm Some WL 

^ Mwardike ^irdCl Srnme the third Boh, 
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[ffol iii. 623 /i/ 20 . HalU, 202.] Margerie Tordeine was burnt 
in Smitlifieid, and Roger Bolingbrooke was drawne to Tiborne, and 
hanged and quartered ; taking vpon his death that there was neuer 
anie such thing by them imagined. lohn Hun had his pardon/ and 
Southwell died in the Tower the night before his execution : . . . 

Henry then addresses the Duchess of Gloucester (11. 9-13) ; 

You, Madame, for you are more Nobly born% 

Despoyled of your Honor in your Life, 

Shall, after three ^ daye^ open Penance done, 

Liue in your Countrey here in Banishment, 

With Sir lohn Stanly, in the He of Man. 

The Duchess of Gloucester 

[HolAii, 623/i/i, Halle, 202.] was examined in saint Stephans 
Chappell before the bishop of Canturburie, and there by examina- 
tion conuict, and iudged to doo open penance in three open places 
within the citie of London. . . . and after that adiudged to per- 
potuall imprisonment in the He of Man, rader the keeping of sir 
Thomas Stanlie * knight. 

Gloucester is about to withdraw, overwhelmed with sorrow for his 
wife*s disgrace, when Henry speaks (11. 22-24) : 

Stay, Humfrey Duke of Gloster : ere thou goe, 

Giue vp thy Staffe I Henry will to himselfe 
Protector be ; • • • 

Tills dismissal of Gloucester from the office of Protector is a 
dramatic representation of a political change effected in 1446 47 by 
klargaret/ who, 


* This fact— which is recorded by Edlh (202), Jhh. (615), and Stow (623) 
— may account for the dramatic Hume having been represented as a traitor 
Fd>* (614) says that Hume was the duchess’s chaplain. 

® Contention. Fah. says nothing about the Duchess’s penance. Stow 
gives the dates of the three days on which it was performed. See p. 261 below. 

® John Stanley Halle (202), Thomas Stanley Fab. (614), Stow (628). In 
1446 it was ordered that letters under Henry’s privy seal should be directed to 
Sir Thomas Stanley, authorizing him to convey Eleanor Cobhain to the Isle of 
hto.— Pfoc. Frw, Ob., vi, 51, In 1443 she was removed from Chester Castle 
to Kenilworth Castle.— xi, 45. 

* In 1441, according to Fah (614), began Murder [murmur] and Grudge 

to broke at kxge, that before hadde ben kept in mewe, atwenejparsonesnexe 
aboute the kynge, and his vncle the famous Humfrey duke of Glouceter and 
Protectour of the iande i agayne whom dyners Conieoteis were attempted 
a fiirre, whiehe after were sette nere to hym, so that they left nat tyll they 
hadde bKmght hym vnto his confucion/’ In the next paragraph JFah. narrate 
the tr^on of Eleanor Dobham and her accomplices. ' 

Henry was crowned at Westminster on November 1429 {Mat, Pari, iv* 


CPate of the 
Duchess of 
Gloucester’s 
confeder- 
ates.] 


[Tlie 

Duchess of 
Gloucester’s 
sentence.] 
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[Margaret 

could not 
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Henry’s 

submissive- 

ness to 

Gloucester.! 


[Gloucester’s 
enemies 
worked 
upon her 
impatience.] 


The queene 
iaketh vpon 
htr the 
gmemement^ 
anddu- 
chargeth the 
duke of 
0loceet€rm 


rKie 

armourer’s 
friends 
brought him 
malmsey 
and aqua 
mtae,] 


\Hol iii. 626/2/51. Halle, 208, 209.] disdaining that hir 
husband should be ruled rather than rule, could not abide that the 
duke of Glocester should doo all things concerning the order of 
weightie affaires, least it might be said, that she had neither Tvit 
nor stomach, which would permit and suffer hir husband, being of 
most perfect age, like a yoong to be gouerned by the direc- 

tion of an other man. Although this toy entered first into hir 
braine thorough hir owne imagination, yet was she pricked forward 
to the matter both by such of Cir husbands counsell, as of long 
time had borne malice to the duke for his plainnesse vsed in 
declaring their vntruth (as partlie ye haue heard), and also by 
counsell from king Eeiner Mr father ; aduising that she and the 
king should take vpon them the rule of the realme, and not to be 
kept vnder, as wards and mastered orphanes. 

What needeth manie words 1 The queene, persuaded by these 
meanes, first of all excluded the duke of Glocester from all rule 
and gouernance, . . • 

Soon after Gloucester’s exit, Horner and Peter present themselves 
in the manner described by the following stage direction : Enter at 
one Doore the Armorer and his lifTeighbors, drinking to him so much 
that hee is drunke ; . . . and at the other Doore his Man, . , * and 
Prentices drinking to him.” 

As Holinshed’s account of this judicial combat {Hot iii. 626 / 2 / 21 ) 
is not a mere paraphrase of Halle, — the dramatist's chief authority, — 
and differs in some respects from what we find in the play, I quote 
Halle (207, 208) : 

At the daie assigned, the frendes of the master brought hym 
Malmesey and Aqua vite, to comforte hym with all ; but it was the 
cause of Ms and their discomforte. For he poured in so muche 
that, when he came into the place in Smithflelde, where he should 

S87/x),and Gloucester resigned the Protectorate on November Xd, 1420.— iMf. 
But Henry was nearly 16 when, on November 13, 1437, he assumed the 
responsiMlity of government by appointing the members of a privy counoE 
for tbe transaction of ordinary business ; reserving to bxmseif the power of 
deciding weighty questions and also those matters which might cause the 
disagreement of half or two-thirdsof Ms council, — Pw. PVm vh 
312-314, 

^ Op, MaVgaret^s words (2 Mm. FI., I. iii. 49, 50) : 

« What, shall B3ng Henry be ^ still 
Ynder the surly Glostem Qouemjince ? ^ 

ajsw 2 FPr, iii 28, 20, 
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fyght, bothe his wytte and strength fayled hym : and so he, beyng 
a tall and a hardye personage, ouerladed with hote drynkes, was 
vanqueshed of his seruaunte, beyng but a cowarde and a wretche mSf™ 
whose [the armourer’s] body was drawen to Tyborne, & there 
hanged and behedded . accuser } 


Act II. sc. iv. — Gloucester watches “ the eomming of’' his ^‘punisht 
Duchesse” (1. 7). The historic dates of her ‘‘three dayes open 
Penance” (II. iii. 11) were ISTovember 13, 15, and 17, 1441.^ I quote 
the stage direction of 2 ITen. FI, II. iv. 16 : “ Enter the Duchesse in 
a white Sheet, and a Tap&r burning in her ha/nd, with the Sherife and 
Officers.” ® None of the particulars given in this stage direction are 
mentioned by Halle or Eabyan. In the second edition of Hoiinshed 
the following detail of her penance is recorded (Hot iii. 6231x1^) : 

Abr FI ex 

Polychronicon saith she was inioined to go through Cheapside 
with a taper in Mr hand, JSnef a 

taiier ) 

Stow says (628) ; 


On Monday the 13. of Nouember, she came from Westminster, 
by water, and landed at the Temple bridge, from whence, with a gJchessot 
taper of waxe of two pound in hir hande, she went through Fleete- Sre a^pw 
streete, hoodlesde (saue a kerchefe) to Pauls, where she offered hir 
taper at the high altar. ... On Fryday she landed at Queene 
Hiue, and so went through Oheape to S. Michaels in Cornehill, in 
forme aforesaid : at all which times the Maior, sherifes, and crafts 
of London, receiued hir and accompanied hir. This being done 
she was committed to the ward of Sir Thomas Stanley, . . . hauing 

noudoa] 


i As to Peter’s cowardice and Horner’s knowledge of fence, — not mentioned 
by HoL,— see 2 Men. VL, II. iii. 56-58 ; 77-79. Eel ( 626 / 2 / 28 ) says that the 
armourer “ was slakie without guilt,*’ and that “ the false servant . . . liued 
not long vnpunished ; for being coniuct of felonie in court of assise, he was 
judged to be hanged, and so was, at Tibume." In 2 Een VL, 11. iii. 96, 
Homer confesses treason, and Henry promises to reward Peter, whom Homer 
** thought to haue murther’d wrongfully” (II. iii. 107, 108). 

® Mm, 628. Greg., 184. Ohrm, Lend,, 129. According to one of Bim's 
authorities {dhrm, Mick IL-^Em, VL, 59, 60) the days of penance were 
November 9, 15, and 17, 

» The sta^e alrection in The CmdmUm (27) runs as follows ; Enter Dame 
Elnor Oobham hare-foote, and a white sheete about her, with a waxe candle in 
her hand, and verses written on her backs and pind on, and accompanied with 
the Bherififes of London, and Sir lohn Standly, and Officers, with hilles and 
holbards.’’ In the Lament of the of Gloitcester-*-a ppem which Wright 

helievcd to be of contempomry date--she is made to say: *‘I went hm fote 
m my fetta,”— Pol, Teem, ii 207, and 205 note % 
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[Gloucester’s 
patience ] 


[Gloucester 
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Protector- 
ate,] 
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tion made 
Gloucester 
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Honxy.J 


yeerely 100. markes assigned for hir finding,^ . . , Tvhose pride, 
false couetise,^ and lecherie, were cause of hir confusion. 

The Duchess blames Gloucester for not resenting her disgrace (11. 
23-25 ; 42-47) ; and he prays her sort her ** heart to patience (1. 
68). After recording the fates of the Duchess’s confederates (p. 259 
above), Holinsbed says (iii. 623/1/27) : 

The duke of Glocester bare all these things patientlie, and said 
little (Halle, 202). 

Act III. sc. i. — Henry wonder§ why Gloucester comes not to the 
Parliament assembled at Bury St. Edmunds ^ (11, 1-3). Margaret asks 
(11. 4-8) : 

Can you not see ] or will ye not obserue 
The strangenesse of his alter’d Countenance 1 
With what a Maiestie he beares himself e, 

How insolent of late he is become, 

How prowd, how peremptorie, and vnlike himself e 7 

What Hardyng says (400) about Gloucester’s changed dei?ieanour 
after Eleanor Cobham’s trial may possibly be the source of these lines : 

Then was the kyng come vnto mannes age, 

Wherfore the lordes wolde no protector, 

Wherfore the duke loste his great auauntage 
And was no more then after defensour ; 

But then he fell into a greate errour, 

Moued by his wyfe Elianor Oobham 
To truste her so, men thought he was to felamo. 

He waxed then straunge eche day vnto y® kyng, 

For cause she was foriudged for sossery, 

For enchaun[t]mentees, that she was in workyng 
Agayne the churche, and the kyng cursedly, 

By helpe of one mayster Eoger Oonly: 

And into Wales he went of frowardnesse 
And to the kyng had greate heuynesse. 

While Margaret and her allies are striving to lessen Henry’^s esteem 
for Gloucester, Somerset— lately appointed Regent of France^— enters 
and announces that all is lost ” (L 85)* 


^ Stanley assures her that she shall be treated “J4ike to a Duehesse, and 
Duke Humfreyes Lady ^ (2 FJ„ II. iv, 98)* 

* falB couetise} Chron. Eich. II.--.Hen, VI., 60, false, comtise Stow. 

» Opened on February 10, 1447 . — Eot Farl., v, 128/i, 

* A dramatic interval of about two months has elapsed since his appoint- 
ment in Act I., sc, iii— P-A., 307-310. 
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Suffolk's truce, negotiated in 1444, was renewed ^ from time to 
time until it was broken on our side by the treacherous seizure of 
Fougk'es in March, 1449.^ A subsequent fifteen months’ war ^ made 
the French masters of Normandy; the reconquest of which was 
achieved at the surrender of Cherbourg on August 12, 1450.^ When 
a year later Bordeaux and a few other places m Guienne were added 
to Charles YII.’s dominions (see p. 231 above), no foreign territory was 
left us save Calais and the Channel Islands.® Somerset’s share in the 
war ended with his surrender of Caen on July 1, 1450.® Thence he 
departed to Calais,^ and returned to England in October, 1450.^ 

The Begent’s blunt announcement causes York to murmur, aside 
(11. 87-90) : 

Cold Newes for me ; for I had hope of France, 

As firmely as I hope for fertile England. 

Thus are my Blossomeg blasted in the Bud, 

And Caterpillers eate my Leaues away ; • . . 

Holinshed paraphrased Halle’s assertion (216) that Somerset's 
surrender of Caen 

[ffol iii. 630121 18 ] kindled so great a rancor in the dukes 
heart and stomach, that he neuer left persecuting the duke of 
Summerset, Tutill he had brought him to his fatall end & 
confusion. 

Gloucester now enters the Parliament to which he was summoned 
in a preceding scene (IL iv* 70, 71), and is immediately arrested by 
Suffolk for high treason (11. 96-97). According to Halle (209), Holin- 
shed’s authority, Gloucester’s exclusion from power in 1446 (see p. 260 
above) was virtually a sentence of death. 

[jBW. ill 627 /i/iS* 3 But, to auoid danger of tumult that might 
bo raised, if a prince so well beloued of the people should be 
openlie executed, his enimies determined to worke their feats in 
his destruction, yer he should haue anie warning. For effecting 
whereof, a parlement was summoned to be kept at Berrie ; whither 
resorted all the peeros of the realrae, and amongst them the duke 


1 Tlie renewals are set forth in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. xi. 

* JDfi X. 133. 

^ Beckoning from the surprise of Pont de-l’ Arche by the French, on May 
16, 1440.--jDe Cbwssy, x. 141 ; JOu Ckroq^ xii. 10. 

^ Bu Clercq, xiL 81. 

® These islands formed part of the Buchy of Normandy. 

^ Be Ooim/tf, x. 2B3, 284. 

® Wyre., 473. Somerset’8 return to England in October Was wrongly 
placed by Wyre under the year 1449, hut the Context shows that the year 
should be 1450. 


Theirieeon- 
cihahle hate 
betmene the 
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of Glocester, which on the second daie of the session ^ was by the 
lord Beaumont, then high constable of England, (accompanied with 
the duke of Buckingham, and others,) arrested, apprehended, and 
put in ward, and all his seruants sequestred from him, and thirtie 
two of the cheefe of his retinue were sent to diuerse prisons, to 
the great admiration of the people. 

As SufEolk has specified no charge which might warrant the arrest, 
Gloucester asks, “ wherein am I guiltie ? York answers (11. 104-106) : 

'Tis thought, my Lord, that you tooke Bribes o£ France, 

And, being Protector, stayed the Souldiers pay } 

By meanes whereof his Highnesse hath lost France. 

This accusation resembles one -of the “ Articles proponed by the 
commons against the Duke of Suffolke,^^ on February 7, 1450.^ 

[Hoi. iii. 631/2/58. Halle, 218.] 9 Item, when armies haue 
beene prepared, and souldiers readie waged, to passe ouer the sea, 
to deale with the kings enimies: the said duke, corrupted by 
rewards of the French king, hath restreined & staied the said 
armies to passe anie further. 

In a speech condemning his accusers’ malice, Gloucester reveals the 
hidden motive which prompted one of them (11. 158-160) : 

. . . dogged Yorke, that reaches at the Moone, 

Whose ouer-weening Arme I haue pluckt back, 

By false accuse doth leuell at my Life : . . . 

The following reflection upon the consequences of Gloucester’s 
death may have suggested these lines : 

[Hoi. iii. 627/i/68, Halle, 210.] Oft times it hapneth that a 
man, in quenching of smoke, burneth his fingers in the fire ; so the 
queene, in casting how to keepe hir husband in honor, and hir selfe 
in authoritie, in making awaie of this noble man, brought that to 
passe, which she had most cause to haue feared ; which was the 
deposing of hir husband, & the decaie of the house of Lancaster, 
which of likelihood had not chanced if this duke had lined : for 


1 February 11 was the second day of the session (Boi Pari, v. 129/9) 5 hut 
according to Greg. (188) Gloucester was arrested on February 18. In a ooh- 
temporaneously written meiaomndam of the Parliament of Bury, Gloucester's 
arrest is dated February IS {Ghrmh Mich JL^Sm. FX, llfi). 

® This is SoVs tide. The chaig^are, given in Pol Pari, v. 177479, 
where the article which I ^uotn from is the 25th. My authority M the 
date of Bufolk’a impeachment is JM. Pari, v, 177/j. 
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then durst not the duke of Yorke haue attempted to set foorth his 
title to the crowne, as he afterwards did, to the great trouble of 
the realme, and destruction of king Henrie, and of many other 
noble men beside. 

Gloucester closes his speech with a recognition that his fate is sealed 
(11. 168-171) : 

I shall not want false Witnesse to condemne me, 

Nor store of Treasons to augment my guilt ; 

The ancient Prouerbe will be well effected : 

“ A Staffe is quickly found to beat a Dogge.** 

We have seen (p. 250 above) that diuerse articles were laid against 
him in open councell.” Defence was useless, for 

* 

[Hoi hi. &27lilii> Halle, 209.] although the duke suflScientlie 
answered to all things against him obiected ; yet, because his death 
was determined, his wisedome and innocencie nothing auailed. 

A **Poste” from Ireland enters, bringing news that Rebels there 
are vp ” (11. 282, 283). The task of subduing them is assigned to 
York, who thus obtains the armed force which he needs to serve his 
ambition (11. 341-347). The dramatist sent York to Ireland, as 
Lieutenant, before the opening of the Second Part of Henry the Sixth, 
since in Act I., so. i., Salisbury applies to an imaginary former tei'm 
of office praise which belongs to the historic administration of 1448-50 ; 
undertaken by York in this scene. (See p. 248 above.) 

All now go out save York, who thereupon unfolds his policy (11. 
348-359; 374, 375): 

Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mightie Band, 348 

I will stirre vp in England some black Storme 
Shall blowe ten thousand Soules to Heauen or Hell : 

And this fell Tempest shall not cease to rage, 

Yntill the Golden Circuit on my Head, 352 

Like to the glorious Sunnes transparant Beames, 

Bo calme the furie of this mad-bred Elawe. 

And, for a minister of my intent, 

I haue seduced a head-strong Kentishman, 356 

lohn Cade of Ashford, 

To make Commotion, as full well he can, 

Tnder the title of lohn Mortimer. . . . 

By this I shall perceiue the Commons minde, 374 

How they affect the House and Clayme of Yorke. 

Cadets rebellion broke out at the end of May, 1450.^ Its origin Is 
thus described ; 


^ Septima m Pcniecoste PeatemUe Heanie conj.] inccpit 

communis insurreedo in Eanda.’*— 469* In ,1450 Whit Sunday &11 
m May 24 ' 
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[Eol iii. 632/1/63. Halle, 220.] Those that fauoured the 
duke of Yorke, and wished the crowne ypon his head, for that (as 
they iudged) he had more right thereto than he that ware it, pro- 
cured a commotion in Kent on this manner. A certeine yoong 
man, of a goodlie stature and right pregnant of wit, was intised to 
take vpon him the name of lohn Mortimer, coosine to the duke of 
Yorke; (although his name was lohn Cade, or, of some, lohn 
Mend-all, an Irishman, as Polychronicon saith ;) and not for a small 
policie, thinking by that surname, that those which fauoured the 
house of the earle of March would be assistant to him. [Cp. p. 
282, n. 2, below.] 

Act III. sc. ii. — “ Enter two or three running oner the Stage, from 
the Murther of Duke Humfrey.” Afterwards (1. 121) : “ Noyse within. 
Enter Warwicke, [Salisbury], and many Commons.*' Warwick informs 
Henry that, the murder of Gloucester by means of Suffolk and Cardinal 
Eeaufort having been reported, the Commons demand to ‘‘heare the 
order " of Duke Humphrey's death. Gloucester's body is therefore 
exhibited on the stage, and Warwick points out these signs of murder 
(11. 168-170) ; ‘ 

But see, his face is Macke and full of blood, 

His eye-balles further out than when he lined, 

Staring full gastly, like a strangled man ; . . , 

Gloucester's sudden death gave rise to sinister conjectures t 

\Eol. iii. 627/1/29] The duke, the night after he was thus 
committed to prison [p. 264 above], being the foure and twentith 
of Februarie,^ was found dead in his bed, and his bodie shewed 
to the lords and commons, ^ as though he had died of a palsie, 
or of an imposteme. 

But all indifferent persons (as saith Hall) might well vnder- 
stand that he died of some violent death. Some iudged him to be 
strangled^ some affirme that an hot spit was put in at his funda- 

^ February 2$. — 188. Wgrc,^ 464. Erom the memorandum of the 
Btiry Parliament (fSlitm. Moh FX, 117) it appears that Gloucester 

deyde sane ii| on the belle at aftrenone ” of E^ruary 23. Sot pro- 
bably followed Btm (635) in ^ying Eebruary 24 as the date of Gloucester's 
death. M<dU (209), the dramatasPs chief authority, says that Gloucester ** the 
night after his emprysonment was found dedde m his bed-” Hence I con- 
jecture that between scenes i. and ii.. Act III., there is not a dramatic interval 
of one clear day from midnight to midnight. See T-A., 310. 

* “And on the Eryclay [February 24, 1447] next folewyng [Gloucester's 
death], the lordes spirituelle and temporelie, also knyjtes of the parlement, and 
whosoeiier wolde come, saugh hym [Gloucester] dede.”--Memorandum of the 
Bury Parliament (Chron, Mkh. IL-Sm. FJ., 117)* 
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ment, other mite that he was smouldered^ betweene two feather- 
beds ; and some haue affirmed that he died of verie greefe, for 
that he might not come openlie to his answer. 

Subsequently an attempt to enter the Upper House is made by the 
Commons who had remained “ within.” Salisbury keeps them back, 
and becomes thetr spokesman (11. 243-253) : 

Dread Lord, the Commons send you word by me, 

Vnlesse Lord Su&lke straight be done to death, 244 

Or banished faire Englands Territories, 

They will by violence teare him from your Pallace, 

And torture him with grieuous lingring death. 

They say, by him the good Duke Humfrey dy’de ; 248 

They say, in him they feare your Highnesse death ] 

And meere instinct of Ijoue and Loyaltie 
(Free from a stubborne opposite intent, 

As being thought to contradict your liking) 252 

Makes them thus forward in his Banishment. 

The excerpts I quote seem tame beside such a message as this; 
enforced by a threat from the impatient Commons that they “ will all 
breake in.” There are no materials for judging whether Suffolk was 
innocent or guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, but hatred and 
mistrust of Mm were widely spread. In 1449-50 people 

[Eol iii 631/i/i6. Salle, 217-] began to make exclamation 
against the duke of Suffolke, charging him to be the onelie cause 
of the dehuerie of Aniou and Maine, the cheefe procurer of the 
duke of Glocester's death, the Terie occasion of the losse of Kor- 
mandie, the swallower rp of the kings treasure,® the remoouer of 
good and vertuous councellours from about the prince, and the 
aduancer of vicious persons, and of such as by their dooings 
shewed themselues apparaut aduersaries to the common-wealth. 

The queene hereat, doubting not onelie the duke’s destruction, 
but also hir owne confusion, caused the parlement, before begun at 
the Blackfriers,® to be adiourned to Leicester ; thinking there, by 
force and rigor of law, to suppresse and subdue all the malice and 

^ The ContmtimiZ^) has the following stage-direction before Suffolk’s first 

S eech (2 JSfem FI., HI. ii. 6): ‘'Then the Gurtaines being drawne, Duke 
umphrey is discouered in Ms bed, and two men lying on hh brest and 
smothering Mm in his bed^ And then enter the Duke of Suffolke to them.** 

* Jn 2 FX, IV. i 73, the ‘‘Lieutenant** thus addresses Biiffolk: 

“ Kow will J dam vp this thy yawning month, 

For swallowing the Treasure of the Itealme.* * * 

» Parliament met at Westminster on l^Ovember 6, 1449, and adjourned 

to meet at Black Friars on the foUowing day.—- v. I7l/r. 
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enill will concerned against the duke & hir. At which place few 
of the nobilitie would appeare : wherefore it was againe adiourned 
to Westminster, where was a full appearance. In the which 
session the commons of the nether house put yp to the king and 
jsdw. Hall the lords manie articles of treason, misprision, and euill demeanor, 
against the duke of Suffolke: . . • 

I have cited above (p. 264) one of the “ Articles proponed by the 
commons against the Duke of Suffolke.’* The most important of these 
articles accuse him of treasonable dealings with the French, but in 
none of them is Gloucester even mentioned.^ Under the year 1447 
Fabyan relates (619) that 

[Suffolk the Grudge and Murmour of y® '^people ceasid nat agayne the 
ofb^mg*^ Marquys of Suffolke, 'for the deth of the good Duke of Glouceter, 
murderer.] of 'v^hose murdre he was specially susspected. 

Henry directs Salisbury to tell the Commons that, if they had not 
urged this matter, 

Yet did I purpose as they doe entreat ; 
and, addressing Suffolk, says (11. 295-297) ; 

If after three dayes space thou here bee’st found. 

On any ground that I am Kuler of, 

The World shall not be Hansome for thy Life. 

According to Halle (219), Holinshed’s authority, 

[JSol iil 632/1/23,] the parlement was adiourned to Leicester,® 
whither came the king and queene in great estate, and with them 
[The the duke of Suffolke, as cheefe counoellour. The commons of the 

Commons 

pShinOTt house, not forgetting their old grudge, besought the king, 

that such persons, as assented to the release of Anion, and deliuer- 
B.nce of Maine, might be dulie punished. . . . When the king 
perceiued that there was no remedie to appease the peoples fnrie 

^ Blit in 1451 the Commons assembled at Westminster, after praying Henry 
to attaint Suffolk (then dead) for the treasons of which the Duke had been 
accused by the Commons in 1460, ended their petition thus : ** Youre grete 
Wysdome,T3ghtwisnesse,atid high discretion considering^ that the seid William 
de 3a Pole hath nought only don and commytted the forseid Treasons and 
mischevous dedes, but was the cause and laborer of the arrest, emprisonyng, 
and fynall destruction of the most noble vaillant true Prince, youre right 
Obeissaat Uncle the Duke of Gloucestre, whom God pardon,’* . » 

® The ParHsment which met first at Westminster on Ifovember 0, 1440 
(Boi Pari., V. I 71 / 1 ) was adjourned to Leicester for April 1450 (Mol Farl^ 
% 172/n). But Suffolk was banished on Match 17, 1450 (^e next, nob). 
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by anie colourable waies, shortlie to pacific so long an hatred, he 
first sequestred the lord Saie, (being treasurer of England,) and 
other the dukes adherents, from their offices and roomes ; and after 
banished the duke of Suffolke, as the abhorred tode and common [Susbit 

, lianishedby 

noiance of the whole realme, for tearme of fine yeares:^ meaning Henry for 

live years j 

by this exile to appease the malice of the people for the time, and 
after (when the matter should be forgotten) to reuoke him home 
againe. 

Act III. sc. hi. — Cardinal Beaftfort was ‘^at point of death” in the 
last scene (III. ii. 369). He is now visited by Henry, Salisbury, and 
Warwick. The dying man does not know his sovereign, and exclaims 
(11. 2-4) : 

If thou beest death, He giue thee Englands Treasure, 

Enough to purchase such another Island, 

So thou wilt let me Hue, and feele no paine I 

I quote Halle’s summing up (210, 211) of Cardinal Beaufort’s life, 
which contains a death-bed speech whence these lines were derived. 

On April 11, 1447,2 

Henry Beaufford, byshop of Wynchester, and called the ryche 
Cardynall, departed out of this worlde, and was buried at Wyn- car&i?] 
cheater. This manne was sonne to Ihon of Gaunte duke of 
Lancaster; disce^^ded on an honorable lignage, but borne in 
Baste; more noble of blond then notable in learnyng; haut in 
stomacke, and hygh in conntenaunce ; ryche aboue measure of all 
men, & to fewe liberal ; disdaynfull to his kynne and dreadMl to 
his loners ; preferrynge money before frendshippe ; many thinges 
begynning and nothing perfonrmyng. His couetise®insaciable, and 
hope of long lyfe, made hym bothe to forget God, his Prynce, and 
hymsolf, in his latter daies. For doctor Ihon Baker, his pryuie BaWs 
counsailer and hys chapellayn, wrote that he, lyeng on his death 
bed, said these wordes: ‘‘Why should I dye, hauing so muche 
‘^ryches [that], if the whole Realme would saue my lyfe, I am able 
either bypollicie to get it, orbyryches to bye iti Fyel wyil 
*'‘not death be hyered, nor will money do nothyng? When my 

^ On March 17, 1460, Suffolk was bamsM for a term of five years, begin- 
ning on May 1 next Boi v. 182/a, 183/i. 

* pkfm. Mkk FI., 63. IFfre., 464 On April 15, 1447, 

permission to elect Beaufort^ successor in the See of Winchester was panted, 

Bpmen XI. 162, 163. ffuUe (210) wrongly placed, Beaufort’s death In 1448. 

^ Halle. 
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** nephew of Bedford died, I thought my selfe halfe vp the whele ; 
“ but when I sawe myne other nephew of Gloucester disceased, 
“ then I thought my selfe able to be equale with kinges, and so 
‘‘ thought to encrease my treasure in hoope to haue worne a tryple 
“Croune. But I se nowe the worlde fayleth me, and so I am 
** deceyued : praiyng you all to pray for me.” Of the gettyng of 
thys mannes goodes, both by power legatine ^ or spiritual bryberie, 
I wil not speaker but the kepynge of them for his ambicious 
purpose, aspyryng to ascend to the^ papistieall sea, was bothe great 
losse to his naturall Prynce, and natyue countrey ; for his hidden 
riches might haue wel holpen the kyng, and his secrete treasure 
might haue releued the commonalfie, whe^^ money was scante, and 
importunate charges were dayly imminent. 


Act IT. so. i. — “Alarum. Pight at Sea. Ordnance goes off.” 
Suffolk enters as a prisoner, and is beheaded ere the scene closes. The 
historic date of the latter erent was May 2, 1450.^ Henry had resolved, 
•when Suffolk’s term of banishment expired, “to reuoke him home 
againe” (p* 269 above). 

Sol iii 632/i/4S. Salle, 219.] But Gods iustice would not 
that so vngratious a person should so escape ; for, when he shipped 
in Suffolke, intending to transport himselfe oner into France, he 
was incountered with a ship of warre, apperteining to the duke of 
Excester, constable of the Tower of London, called the Nicholas 
of the Tower.® The capteine of that barke with small fight entered 


1 legaiim] legmtye Halle. 

2 Wyrc., 469. On April 30, 1460, Suffolk was intercepted and obliged to 
transfer himself to the Nicholas of the Tower. There he remained untfl May 
2, when “he was drawyn ought of the grete shippe yn to the bote,’* and 
beheaded “ by oon of the lewdeste of the shippe.”— Pa4(m, i. 124, 125. 

3 Suffolk’s ransom is assigned by the Lieutenant to one Walter Whitmore 
(Water WhwJcTJiore, Contention, 43). The Duke starts when he hears this name, 
and mys 0^133-35): 

“ Thy naihe affrights me, in whose sound is death. 

A mming mm did calculate my birth. 

And told me that by Water I should dye ” : . . • 

(Cp, the Spirit’s prediction in 2 Hen. PX, I, iv. 36.) It appears that a pro- 
phecy of Suffolk’s death iceally met with a like unforeseen fuiffiment On 
May’s, 1450, William Lomner vTrote thus to John Fasten: “Also he [Suffolk] 
asked the name of the sheppe, and whanne he knew it, he remembred Stacy 
that seid, if he myght eschape the daunger of the Towr, he should be saffe ; 
and thanne^ his herte faylyd hym, for he thowghte he was desseyvyd,” . . . 

h 125. John Stacy, called “ AstroUomus,” was also “ms^us 
NecromanticusP He was associated with Thomas Burdet, a valet of George 
Duke of Clarence, and was executed in 1477, — Oont, Oroyl, 661. Suffolk was 
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into the dukes ship, and, perceiuing his person present, brought 
him to Douer road, and there, on the one side of a cock bote, 
caused his head to be striken off, and left his bodie with the head 
lieng there on the sands. Which corps, being there found by a 
chapleine of his, was conueied to Wingfield college in Suffolke, and 
there buried 

Act rV, sc, ii. — ^The dramatic version of the Kentishmen's rising 
in 1450 contains some gleanings from Holinshed’s account of the 
villeins^ revolt in 1881. A proposal to kill all the lawyers (11. 83, 84) 
was not, so far as we know, made At the former date, but in 1381, 
when the rebels had gained strength, they 

[Hoi iii. 430/1/65.] began to shew proofe of those things which 
they had before concerned in their minds, beheading all such men 
of law, iustices, and iurors, as they might catch, and laie hands 
vpon, without respect of pitie, or remorse of conscience : alledging 
that the land could neuer enioy hir natiue and true libertie, till all 
those sorts of people were dispatched out of the waie 

Wat Tyler demanded from Eichard II. 

[Hoi iii. 432/1/56.] a commission to put to death all lawiers, 
escheaters, and other which by any office had any thing to doo 
with the law ; for his meaning was that, hauing made all those 
awaie that vnderstood the lawes, all things should then be ordered 
according to the will and disposition of the common people. 

Some of Cade’s men bring forward ** the Clarke of Ghattam,” ^ who 
has been taken setting of boyes Copies”, (1. 95). Cade sentences 
him to be hung** with his Pen -and Inke-horne® about Ms necke.” 
HoHnshed says that in 1381 the rebels obliged 


committed to the Tower on January 28, 1450 {Mot Farl, v. V77/i) ; before 
which time he had asked ** of on that was an astronomer, what sholde faEe of 
him, and how he sholde ende his lif ; and whanne the said astronomer hadde 
labourid therfore in his said craft, he ansuerde to the duke and said that he 
sholde die a shameful deth, and counselid him alwey to he war of the tour ; 
whexfor be inetaunce of lordis that were his frendis, he was sone delyuerid out 
of the said tour of Londoun.” — Chron. Biek IL—-Hen. FX, 69. 

* €ktUam] QI 4 (Mafiam i*i. Chartham is miles S.W. of Canterbujy. 

A**parishe Clearke^of **Chethain” figures in a legend of 
our Lady of Oliatham, told in Lambarde’s F&ramhBaUm of Kmi (repr. 1826, 
p. 324). 

® Fm Fi. penny-inckhorne Qi. Op. ** penner and xnke- 

home ” in excerpt from Sol, * In 1381 the rebels, **if they found any to bane 
pen and inke, they pulled off his hoode, and all with one voice of crying, * Hale 
him out, and cut off his bead.'"’— 453. 
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tGrammai. \Eol. iii. 436/i/9.] tcachers of children in grammar schooles^ 

teaching , . .1 • • t 

forhidden.3 fjo swearo iieuer to instruct any in tneir art. ... it was dangerous 
tit Taf ^ among them to *be knowne for one that was lerned, and more 
to hearT daugerous, if any men were found with a penner and inkhorne at 
Eikhorn his side : for such seldome or neuer escaped from them with life. 

Cade thus animates his followers to encounter the StafEords (11. 
193, 194): 

Now shew your seines men, 'tis for Liberty I 
We will not leaue one Lofd, one Gentleman : . . . 

In June, 1381, John Ball exhorted the people assembled at 
Elackheath 

[Eol iii. 437 / 1 / 73 .] to consider that now the time was come 
appointed to them by God, in which they might (if they would) 
cast off the yoke of bondage, & recouer libertie. He counselled 
them therefore to remember themselues, and to take good hearts 
Yuto them, that, after the manner of a good husband that tilleth 
his ground, and riddeth out thereof such euill weeds as choke and 
CGrent lords destroie the good come, they might destroie first the great lords ^ 
shOQl^e of the realme, and after the iudges and lawiers, questmoongers, 
and aU other whom they Tudertooke to be against the commons ; 
secured.} for SO might they procure peace and suertie to themselues in time 
to come, if, dispatching out of the waie the great men, there should 
be an equalitie in libertie, no difference in degrees of nobilitie, but 
a like dignitie and equall authoritie in all things brought in among 
them. 

Act IT. sc, iii, — Alarums to the fight, wherein both the Staffords 
are slaine. Enter Cade and the rest.” The historic date of this fight 


1 Cade to Lord. Bay (2 Mm. FJ., IT. vii. 35-37) : Thou hast most traitor- 
ously corrupted the youth of the Eealme, in erecting a Grammar Sehooie.'^ 

* Ball waa wont to say : A, good people, matters go not wel to passe in 
Ei^land in these dajes, nor shall not do Yntlll euery thing he common, and 
that there he no Tilleynea nor gentlemen, ... We be ^ come from one 
father and one mother, Adam mi Bue.’'— i 4X7, 418. His theme 
when preaching at Blackheath was: 

« When Adam delu^d, and Eue span 
Who was then a gentleman iii 437/1/65. 

Cp. John Holland’s assertion (2 JETen*. FJ., IT. ii7 9, 10) : “ Well, I say it was 
neuer merrie world in England since Gentlemen came vp,” Cp, also Cade’s 
retort to Sir Humphrey Stafford (IV. ii. 142) : « And Adam was a Gardiner.” 
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was June 18, 1450.^ Cade declined an engagement witli a large force 
which had been collected to oppose him, and retired from Blackheath.® 

\Eol ill 634/ 1 /si. EalU, 220.] The queene (that bare rule), 
being of his retrait aduertised, sent sir Humfreie Stafford knight, 
and William his brother, with manic other gentlemen, to follow 
the Kentishmen, thinking that they had fled: but they were 
deceiued, for at the first skirmish both the Staffords were slaine, 
& all their companie discomfited. 

Cade's words — ‘‘This Monument of the victory will I beare'^^ 
(L 12) — are explained by the ensuing quotation : 

\Hol iil 634 / 1 / 69 . Halle, 220.] lacke Cade, vpon victorie 
against the Staffords, apparelled himselfe in sir Humfreies brigan- 
dine set full of guilt nailes, and so in some glorie returned againe 
toward London : diuerse idle and vagarant persons, out of Sussex, 
Surreie and other places, still increasing his number. 

Just before the Kentishmen set forth on their march to London, 
Dick Butcher says (11 17, 18) : “If we meane to thriue, and do good, 
breake open the Gaoles, and let out the Prisoners” In July, 1450, 
after his repulse from London Bridge (see p. 280 below). Cade, 

[flbif. iii. 635 / 1 / 41 . Halle, 222.] for making him more friends, 
brake vp the gailes of the kings Bench and Marshalsie ; ^ and so i 
were manic mates set at libertie verie meet for his matters in i 
hand. 
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Act rv. sc. iv. — -As this scene opens the King enters “ with a 
Supplication”! and soon afterwards Buckingham asks (11. 7, 8): 
“What answer makes your Grace to the Bebells Supplication ® 
Early in June, 1460, Cade — ^^vho was then encamped on Blackheath — 

{Hd, ill 632l2/ys, Halle, 220.] sent vnto the king an humble 
supplication, affirming that his comming was not against his grace, 
Ip, 633] but against such of his councellours, as were loners of 


* The date of Sir Humphrey Stafford’s death given in the Inquisition post 
mortem, 28 Hen. VI, No. 7. (radon, I. p. lit note 3.) 

^ Wyre,, 470. Gr$g,, 101. 

JT/m . , . hmr^ I Hen* VL om. Contention. 

^ ^ In 1381 also the rebels “ brake vp the prisons of the Marshalsea, & the 
Kings bench, set the prisoners at libertie, & admitted them into their com- 
430/2/53. ‘*They also brake vp the prisons of newgat^ and of 
both the counter^ d^fepoied the hooka and set prisoners at libertie.”— -Hbl 
ill. 431/^/43. ' ’ If 

* J^nter the rmiing af%'Xstkr2 Contention. Fmm it he learns that 
%m StalSards have been slain* and that the rebels are mn^hing to London. The, 
question, “ What . v * SappBcation,” Is not in Omdmdwn* 

' T 
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tliemselues, and oppressors of the poore commonaltie ; flatterers 
of the king, and enimies to his honor ; suckers of his purse, and 
robbers of his subiects ; parciall to their freends, and extreame 
to their enimies ; thorough bribes corrupted, and for iudifferencie 
dooing nothing. 

A messenger announces that Cade is master of Southwark (1. 27). 
Buckingham counsels Henry’s retirement “ to Killing worth,” until a 
power can be raised for putting down the rebels (11. 39, 40). As the 
scene closes the King goes out to take horse and away thither The 
historical order of events was as follows ; disregarding the rebels’ 
supplication, Henry marched against them. Cade retreated, and, on 
the day of Henry’s arrival at Blackheath, the Staffords — who had 
advanced in pursuit of the rebels — were overthrown. (June 18, see 
pp. 272, 273 above.) The King then returned to London, and sub- 
sequently went to Kenilworth. His army broke up.^ On or about 
June 29,2 Cade 

\HoL iii. 634/2/2, flhZfe, 220.] came againe to the plaine of 
Blackheath, & there stronglie incamped himselfe ; to whome were 
sent from the king, the archbishop of Canturburie, and Humfreie 
duke of Buckingham, to common with him of his greefes and 
requests. 

These lords found Mm sober in talke, wise in reasoning, 
arrogant in hart, and stiffe in opinion ; as who that by no means 
would grant to dissolue Ms armie, except the king in person would 
come to him, and assent to the things he would require. The 
K, vpon the presumptuous answers & requests of this viUanous 
rebell, begining asmuch to doubt Ms owne meuiall seruants, as Ms 
vnknowen subiects, (which spared not to speake, that the capteins 
cause was profitable for the common-wealth,) departed in all hast 
to the castell of Killingworth in Warwikeshire, leaning onlie 
behind him the lord Scales to keepe the Tower of London* The 
Kentish capteine, being aduertised of the kings absence; came first 
into Sonthwarfce, and there lodged at the white hart, prohibiting 
to all Ms retinue, murder, rape, and robberie ; by which colour of 
well meaning he the more allured to him the harts of the common 
people. 


i 622, 623. 470, 

» « the xxix, daye of Iuny,»— 623 « after seint Fetres day,”— O/iroTi. 
L&nd,^ 136. 
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Act lY. sc. V. — Enter Lord Scales vpon the Tower, walking. 
Then enters two or three Citizens below. Lord Scales asks ^1. 1) j 
How now 1 Is lacke Cade slaine ? The 1st Citizen answers : ‘‘ Ho, 
my Lord, nor likely to be slaine \ for they bane wonne the Bridge, ^ 
killing all those that withstand them : the L. Maior cranes ayd of yonr 
Honor from the Tower to defend the City from the Bebels.^ Lord 
Scales replies : 

Such ayd as I can spare yon shall command j . • . 7 

But get yon to Smithfield, and gather head, 10 

And thither will I send yon Matthew Goff e j • • • 

Tlie 1st Citizen cannot be supposed to speak of the fight for the 
possession of London Bridge, on July 5, 1450 (see p. 280 below). Ho 
resistance was offered to Cade when he crossed London Bridge and 
entered the City on July 2 or 3.2 But his robbery of two householders 
—one of whom was an alderman-^alarmed the wealthier Londoners, 
and on July 4 ^ 

\Eol iii. 634/2/62. Ealle, 221 .] the maior and other the 
magistrates of London perceiuing tfaemselues neither to be sure of 
goods, nor of life well warranted, determined to repell and keepe 
out of their citie such a mischieuous caitife and his wicked 
companie. And, to be the better able so to doo, they made the 
lord Scales, and that renowmed capteine Matthew * Gough, prime 
both of their intent and enterprise ; beseeching them of their helpe 
and furtherance therein. The lord Scales promised them his aid, 
with shooting off the artillerie in the Tower ; and Matthew Gough 
was by him appointed to assist the maior and Londoners in all 
that he might, , , » 

Act lY. sc. vi. — Cade enters with “ the rest.” He ” strikes his 
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having 
resolved to 
keep Cade 
out of the 
city, aski <1 
Lord 
Scales's 
help ] 


* Or TaVi(sr 
Goche> 


Pljord Scales 
promised his 
aid, and 
appointed 
Matthew 
Gongh to 
assist the 
IiondoBcts.} 


1 In lY iv. 49, this news is brought to Henry by a second messenger, 
who adds: 

** The Rascall people, thirsting after prey, 
loyne with tne Traitor’*; . • * 

Cade committed two robberies in London. At the first “ were present many 
poore men of the Cytie, whiche at suche tymes been euer redy in all places to 
m harms, where suehe Biottes been done.”— Jh6., 624. As a consequence of 
these robberies, ^*the porayll and nedy people drewe vato hym, & were 
parffenere of y* 

« According to <191) Cade entered the City on **Fryday [July 3] a 
gayn evyn.*^ Jkb* says (623, 624) that Cade entered on July 2, in the 
«afte»ame,al)oute.v.ofrCaok’» . ' ’ - 

» The citizen# resolye to exclude C^de, and the Kayor’e communication 
with Lord Scales, are recorded by Fah (625) after the account of Cade’s 
second robberjf, on July 4^ and Icfore |uly 5, when London Bridge was 
, defended against him* 
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stafPe on London stone ” ; and cries: Now is Mortimer Lord of* this 
City I ” On July 2 or 3, Cade 

SSfdon 634/2/25. Salle, 221.] entred into London, cut the 

stone.] ropes of the draw bridge, & strooke his sword on London stone ; 
saieng : “ Sow is Moo'timer lord of this citie ! ” 

Seated on London Stone, Cade declares (11. 5-7) that “ henceforward 
it shall be Treason for any that calles me other then Lord Mortimer/^ 
Whereupon a soldier enters “ running,’’ and crying, “ lacke Cade ! 
lacke Cade I ” Cade says : “ Knocke him downe there ! ” The soldier is 
killed ; and one of the rebels {STft^ith mod. edd ) observes : “ If this 
Tellow be wise, heeT neuer call yee lacke Cade more : I thinke he hath 
a very faire warning.” The incident was probably suggested by a 
tradition that Cade put to death some 

[Cade killed [Sol iii. 634/2/59. Salle, 221.] of his old acquaintance, lest 
should bewTuie his base linage, disparaging him for his 
Moitimer.i vsurped sumame of Mortimer. 

Fabyan gives precise details (624) : 


[Bayly was 
beheaded 
lest he 
should 
reveal 
Cade's base 
lineage ] 


And the same tyme [July 4] ^ was there also behedyd an other 
man, called Baylly ; the cause of whose dethe was this, as I haue 
herde some men reporte. This \T%en ed. 1616] Baylly was of the 
famylyer & olde acquayntaunce of lak Cade, wherfore, so soon as 
he espyed hym commynge to hym warde, he cast in his mynde that 
he wolde dysoouer his iyuynge & olde manors, and shewe of his 
vyle kynne and lynage. 


Act rV. sc. vii — “Alanms. Mathew GofEe is slain, and all the 
rest. Then enter lacke Cade, with his Company." The dramatio 
locality of this scene is Smithfield (cp. XV. vi. 13-16). Bnt the 
historical conflict in which Matthew Gough fell was waged on London 
Bridga The citizens, having determined to resist Cade (see p. 275 
above), 

]J$d, iii. 635/’’/i, SalU, 22L] tooke vpon them in the night 
to keepe the bridge, and would not suffer the Kentishmen once to 
approcb. The tebels, who neuer souudlie slept for feare of sudden 
assaults, hearii^ that the bridge was thus kept, ran with great hast 
to open that passage, where betweene both parties was a fierce and 
craell fight. 

* The date of Lord, Say’s decapitation (set’ p. 278, h. 3 below) was alpo 
(hat, m whidi Bayly was beheaded, according to Wyvc. (471), Greg. (192), and 
fhfc (624), 
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Matthew Gough, perceiuing the rebels to stand to their *orrat%er 

Goche 

tackling more manfallie than he thought they would haue doone, Theshtmnsh 
aduised his companie not to aduance anie further toward South- citizens and 

* th/^ 

warke, till the dale appeared ; that they might see where the place 
of ieopardie rested, and so to prouide for the same : but this little 
auailed. For the rebels with their multitude draue back the 
citizens from the stoops at the bridge foot to the draw bridge, & 
began to set fire in diuerse houses. ... Yet the capteins, not 
sparing, fought on the bridge all 'the night valiantlie : but, in con- 
clusion, the rebels gat the draw bridge, and drowned manie ; and 
slue lohn Sutton alderman, and Robert^ Heisand, a hardie citizen, jtama 
with manie other, beside Mattimw * Gough, a man of great wit 

^ ” h%s acts 

and much experience in feats of chiualrie, the which in continuall 
warres had spent his time in seruice of the king and his father. 

After Matthew Gough’s defeat. Cade says (11. 1-8) : “ So, sirs : now 
go some and pull down the Sanoy ; others to th’Innes of Co\irt ; downe 
with them all 1 ” Here is a dramatic postdating of what happened 
in the villeins’ revolt. On June 13, 1381, ^ they went to John of 
Gaunt’s 

\Hol. ill 431 /i/i 8 .] house of the Sauoie, to the which, in 
beautie and statelinesse of building, with all maner of princelie 
furniture, there was not any other in the realms compamble; 
which, in despite of the duke, (whom they called traitor,) ihey 
set on fire, and by all waies and means indeuoured vtterlie to 
destroie it. . . . 

Now after that these wicked people had thus destroied the 
duke of Lancasters house, and done what they could deuise to his 
reproch, they went to the temple ; and burnt the men of lawes JT/w lateim 
lodgings, with their bookes, writings, and all that they might lay 
hand Tpom 

Addressing Cade, Dick Butcher says (H. 4; 7, 8): haue a suite 

TOto your Lordship. . * . that the Lawes of Eiftjghmd m&j com out of 
your mouthJ^ Dade aaiswers : I haue thought vpon it> it shall bee so* 

Away, iurm eM the JieeorSs of the Bealme I my mouth shall he the 
Parliament of Engku^d.” On June 14, 1B81, Wat it is allied,* 
boasted, 


4 Eoger (Fahj 625), 


* JFais.j i 456, 


» WaisL, I 463, 464 
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\Hol. iii. 432/1/63.] putting Ms hands to his lips, fhat within 

Tyier’^*^ fouro daios all the lawes of England should come foorth of his 
mouth. 

To illustrate Cade’s order I quote an assertion that, in 1381, 

[fibZ. iii. 430/1/73.] the common vplandish j)eople, . . . pur- 
posed to hurne and destroie all records, euidences, court-rolles, and 

[All records ^ 

ijurnt 3 other muniments, that, the remembrance of ancient matters being 
remooued out of mind, their landlords might not haue whereby to 
chalenge anie right at their hands. 


Touching this policy, Holinshed asks if they could 

[Sbi iii 436/i/ii.] haue a Snore mischeefous meaning, than 
to burne and destroie all old and ancient monuments, and to 
murther and dispatch out of the waie all such as were able to 
commit to memorie, either any new or old records?^ 


[Lord Say a 
purty to tho 
cession of 
Anjou and 
Maine.] 


A messenger announces the capture o£ Lord Say (11. 23-25) ; “ which 
sold the Townes in France (1. 23). The Commons in the Parliament 
of 1450 charged with being principal parties to the cession of Anjou 
and Maine 

\Hol. iii. 632/1/31.] the duke of Sufifolke, with William^ bishop 
of Salisburie, and sir lames Fines, lord Saie, and diuerse others. 


The same messenger also speaks of Lord Say as having made vs 
pay one and twenty Fif teems, and one shilling to the pound, the last 
Subsidie.” Cade induced the Kentishmen to rebel by pointing out that, 

[Eol iii, 632/2/14, Halle, 220.] if either by force or policie 
they might get the king and queeue into their hands, he would 
cause them to be honourablie Ysed, and take such order for the 
punishing and reforming of the misdemeanours of their bad 
councellours, that neither fifieem should hereafter be demanded, 
not once ahie imposilaons or taxes be spoken o£ 

Lord Say’s murder is thus related : on July 4,® 1450, Cade 


[Hoi iii 634/2/31. Malle, 28L] caused sir lames Fines, lord 


1 «« at Westminster , * . they brake open the eschecner, and desfcroied the 
andent hookes and other records there, aooing what they could to suppresge 
law, ^ud by might to heats downs equitie and right’^— JBfol ill. 431/2/47; 

* ITOlJiam] Hoi 

8 The inscription on Iiord Say’s gravestone recorded that he died on Jnl^ 
4 , 14 ^.-*rB^gister of the Sepulchral Inscriptions In the Church of the :Qrey 
J’rws, London (Mchols’s Comotmim Tc^ogra^hm d Umualogk< 3 tfi 
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Saie, and treasurer of England, to be brought to the Guildhall, 
and there to be arreigned ; '^vho, being before the kings iustices put 
to answer, desired to be tried by his peeres, for the longer delaie 
of his life. The capteine, perceiuing his dilatorie plee, by force 
tooke him from the officers, and brought him to the standard in 
Cheape, and there (before his confession ended) caused his head 
to be striken ofiF, and pitched it vpon an high pole, which was 
openlie dome leforc him thorough the streetB. 

Cade bids the executioners strike off Lord Say^s ‘‘head presently; 
and then breake into his Sonne in Lawes house, Sir lames Cromer, 
and strike off his head, and bring them both vppon two poles hither.” 
On the re-entry of “ one with the heads,” Cade gives a further order (II. 
138-140 ; 143-145) : “ Let them kiSse one another, for they lou'd well 
when they were aline. . , , with these home before vs, in steed of 
Maces, will we ride through the streeU, & at euery Corner haue them 
kisse.” Cade afterwards 

[Eol ill 634/2/42. Ealle, 221.] went to Mile end, and there 
apprehended sir lames Cromer, then shiriffe of Kent, and sonne in 
law to the said lord Saie ; causing him likewise (without confession 
or excuse heard) to be beheaded, and his head to be fixed on a 
pole ; and with these two heads this bloudie wretch entred into 
the citio againe, and as it were in a spite caused them in euerie 
street to kisse togither, to the great detestation of all the 
beholders* 

Act IT. sc. viiL — ^The Entry runs thus; Alarum, and Eetreat. 
Enter againe Cade, and all his rabblement.” Cade cries ; “ Tp Fish- 
streete 1 downs Saint Magnes corner I Kill and knocke downs I throw 
them into Thames!”^ These orders are succeeded by “a parley,” 
which announces the entrance of Buckingham and old Clifford. Their 
offer of pardon makes the Kentishmen waver ; and, in recalling his 
followers to obedience, Cade asks (11. 23-26) ; “Hath my sword there- 
fore broke through London gates, that you should leaue me at the 
White-heart (sic) In Southwarke 1 ” ^ Comparison with the next excerpt 
might mrrant a supposition that, when this scene opens, the Londoners 


, 1 tn defending London Bridge “ many & man was drowned and slayne.”— 
Fall., 025. “many a man was siayne and caste m Temys, harnys, body, and 
alle.” — 193. According to Fa5. (626) the battle was confined to a space 
not much exceeding the northern end of the central draw-bridge and the 
“ Bulwerke at the Brydgefote ” (the stoops in Southwark, I presume). That 
the rebels penetrated to St Magnus's coiner rests on EaUe^s authority (222). 

* These lines {Eaih . . . 8outhwarke?) and the preceding Quotation 
(Alanmi . . , Thames I) are not in the Chnteniioru Cade “lodged at the 
white hart.” See p, 274 above. 


The lord 
Sate 
beheaded 
at the 
stddard in 
Cheap, 


[Sir James 
Cromer 
teheaded ] 

[The heads 
of Lord Say 
and Sir 
James 
Cromer 
made to 
hiss.} 
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[The battle 
sways from 
St Magnus’s 
corner to the 
stoops in 
Southwark.] 


A state by 


are being beaten backe to Saint Magnus corner ; but that they 
have rallied, and driven the rebels ‘‘to the stoops in Southwarke/’ 
before Cade complains of being left at the White Hart. As however 
no interval occurs during which the rebels could have been repulsed, 
Mr. DanieFs stricture 312) that — the combatants “seem to be 

on both sides of the river at one time ” — is unanswerable. Waiving 
this difficulty we may assume that 11. 1-3 dramatize the battle which, 
beginning at 10 o^clock in the evening of Sunday, J uly 5, 1450,^ 

[jffbZ. iii. 635/1/32. Halle, 222.] indured in doubtfull wise on 
the bridge, till nine of the clocke^n the morning : for somtime, the 
Londoners were beaten backe to saint Magnus corner : and sud- 
denlie againe, the rebels were repelled to the stoops in South- 
warke, so that both parts being feint and wearie, agreed to leaue 
off from fighting till the next daie ; vpon condition, that neither 
Londoners should passe into Southwarke, nor Kentishmen into 
London. 

Buckingham thus discharges the commission entrusted to him and 
old Clifford (11. 7-10) : 

Know, Cade, we come Ambassadors from the King 
Vnto the Commons, whom thou hast misled ; 

And heere pronounce free pardon to them all, 

That will forsake thee, and go home in peace. 

Holinshed took from Halle (222) the ensuing account of the rebels* 
dispersal. 

[Hoi iii. 635/1/45.] The archbishop of Oantttrburie,® being 
chancellor of England, and as then for his suertie lieng within the 
Tower, called to him the bishop of Winchester, who for some safe- 
gard laie then at Haliwell. These two prelats, seeing the furie of 
the Kentish people, by their late repulse, to be somewhat asswaged, 
passed by the riuer of Thames from the Tower into Southwarke ; 
bringing with them, Tnder the kings great seale, a general! pardon 
Tnto all the offendors, and caused the same to be openlie published. 

^ On the ^evyn^ of July 5 ♦<Londyn dyd a rysse and cam owte uppon 
hem [the Kentishmen] at x {pin the belie, beyng that tyme hyr captaynys the 
goode olde lorde Schalys and Mathewe Goughe, And from that tyme unto 
the morowe viij of belle they were ever fyghtynge uppon London Brygge.^— 
193. TF^rc. (471), Fdb- (625), and C^rm Lond* (136), agree that the 
conflict began on the night of July 5. 

® John Kempe, then Arehhishop of York, wp Chancellor in July, 1450. 
He received the Great Seal on January 31, 1450 {Bet Bart, v. X72/i), and 
retained it till Ms death in March, 1454 Pari, v. 240/3t), The Bishop of 
Winchester was WilMain of Wajnflete. 
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The poore people were so glad of this pardon, and so readie to 
receiue it, that, without bidding farewell to their capteine, they 
withdrew themselues the same night euerie man towards his home. 

Deserted, and fearing treachery from his former adherents, Cade 
runs away. Buckingham exclaims (11. 68-70) : 

What, is he fled % Go some, and follow him ; 

And he that brings his head vnto the King, 

Shall haue a thousand Crownes for his reward 1 

After relating the dispersal of ^he rebels, — euerie man towards 
his home,*^ — Holinshed continues ; 

[Hoi. iii. 635/1/59.] But lacke Cade, despairing of succours, fspaj!^ 
and fearing the reward of his le^ dealings, put all his pillage and 
goods that he had robbed into a barge, and sent it to Rochester 
by water, and himselfe went by land, and would haue entred into 
the castle of Quinborow with a few men that were left about him ; 
but he was there let of his purpose: wherefore he, disguised in 
strange attire, priuilie fled into the wood countrie beside Lewes in 
Sussex, hoping so to scape. The capteine & his people being thus 
departed, not long after proclamations were made in diuerse places 
of Kent, Sussex, and Southerie, that, whosoeuer could take the 
foresaid capteine aliue or dead, should haue a thousand markes Sfered fot 
for Ms trauell. 

Act IT. sc, ix — Multitudes of the rebels enter with Halters 
about their JNfeckes.’’ Old Clifford tells Henry that they yield ; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their neckes, 

Expect your Highnesse doome, of life or death. 12 

Henry ends a gentle speech to them by saying (11. 20, 21) ; 

And so, with thankes and pardon to you all, . 

I do dismisse you to your seuerall Countries. 

It was not until after Cade's death — dramatized in the next scene-— 
that 

[Mol iii 635/2/71. HalU^ 222.] the king himselfe came into 
Kent, and there sat in iudgement ypon the offenders;^ and, if he 
had not mingled his iustice with mercy, more than fine hundred 
hy rigor of law had Weue instlie put to [p. 636] execution. Tet 



t On August 1% 1^, the Archbishop of York and the Duke of Buck^ 
Ingham went to Bochesto to tiy the Kentish 1 
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[Most of 
them were 
pardoned ] 


lie, punishing onelie the stubborne heads, & disordered ringleaders, 
pardoned the ignorant and simple persons, to the great reioising of 
all his snbiects. 

A messenger enters, and, addressing Henry, says (11. 23-30) : 

Please it your Grace to be adu6rtised, 

The Duke of Yorke is newly come from Ireland, 24 

And, with a puissant and a mighty power 
Of Gallow-glasses and stout Kernes, ^ 

Is marching hitherward in proud array ; 

And still proclaimeth, as Ife comes along, 28 

His Armes are onely to remoue from thee 

The Duke of Somerset, whom he tearmes a Traitor, 

York did not take up arms for the purpose here announced until 
some time had elapsed after his ifeturn from Ireland. I give the 
following excerpt as an illustration of the messenger's news ; premising 
that, by *Hhis yeare,” 'the year 1451 is meant. The date of York^s 
return was September, 1450.^ 


1 In 2 Hen. FI, Act V. opens with this stage direction : “Enter Yorke, 
and his Army of Irish, with Drum and Colours.” The Contention has : “ Enter 
the Duke of Yorke with Drum and souldiers”j preceding 1. 1, spoken by 
York: “In Armes from Ireland comes Yorke amaine/ The messenger's 
speech (IV. ix. 23-30) is not in Contention. When, in October, 1459, a 
temporary Lancastrian success caused York’s flight to Ireland, “he was with 
all icy and honour gladlie receiued, all the Irish oifering to Hue and die with 
him ; as if they had beene his liege suhiects, and he their lord and prince 
naturallie home.” — Hoi. iii, 650/2 /23. This passage may have been the source 
of York’s “Army of Irish”; composed of “Gallow-glasses” and “Kernes.” 
Cp. also the excerpt at p. 248 above, where his beneficial government of Ireland 
is recorded, 

2 In thebeMningof September (“in Principio mensis 'Septembris ”), 1450, 
Henry received news of York’s sudden arrival in Wales. — Wyvc., 473. Chron. 
Lond. has a notice of the Kentish rebellion and Cade’s death, which is 
succeeded by the following pass^e (136, 137) : “ And after, in the same yere, 
Eichard Plantagenet duke of Yorke came out of Maud unto Westm’, with 
roial people, iowely bisechyng the kyng that Justice and execucion of his lawes 
myght he hadde upon alle such persones about him and in al Ms jmlme, frome 
the nighest degree unto the lowist, as were long tyme noisid and detectid of 

- high treason ageinst his pexsone and the wele of his realme, oflring hymself 
therto, and his service at the kings comaundement, to spend bothe bis body 
and goodes : and yet it might not be perfourmed.” ^ The attainder of York by 
the Lancastrian Parliament which met at Coventry in November 1459 contains 
this article : “Eirst, he [York] beyng in Irland, by youre graunte youre Lieu- 
tenaunt there, at which tyme John Cade, otherwise called Jakke Cade youre 
grete TrMtour, made a grete insurrection ayenst youre Bighnes in youre Shire 
of Kent, to what entent, and for whoMe it was after confessed by some of hem 
Ms adherentes whan they shuM dye, that is to sej, to have exalted the aeid. 
Due, ayenst all reason, lawe and trouth,to the estate that God and nature hath 
ordeyned you and youre succession to be bom to» And within short tyme 
slier, he eomme oute of Maud with pete bobaunce and inordinate people, to 
youre Paleis of Weatmynster unto youre presence,” ♦ , v* 346/L 

Moreover, wo from Bot. Pud., v. Sll/a that, on , September l^50| i 
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{Hoi iii. 637/i/So. HaUe, 225.] The duke of Yorke, pretend- 
ing (as yee haue heard) a right to the crowne, as heire to Lionell 
duke of Clarence, came this yeare out of Ireland vnto London, in 
the parlement time,^ there to consult with his speciall freeads : as 
lohn duke of Northfolke, Richard earle of Salisburie, and the lord 
Richard, his sonne, (which after was earle of Warwike,) Thomas 
Courtncic earle of Deuonshire, & Edward Brooke lord Cobham. 
After long deliberation and aduise taken, it was thought expedient 
to keepe their cheefe purpose secret ; and that the duke should 
raise an armie of men, Tuder a pretext to remooue diuerse coun- 
cellors about the king, and to reuenge the manifest iniuries doone 
to the common-wealth by the same rulers. Of the which, as 
principall, the duke of Summerset was namelie accused, both for 
that he was greatlie hated of the commons for the losse of Nor- 
mandie ; and for that it was well knowne, that he would be alto- 
gither against the duke of Yorke in his chalenge to be made (whon 
time serued) to the crowne ; . . . 

Act lY. sc. X. — Cade climbs into a garden belonging to Alcxanier 
Iden^ an JSsquire of Kent ” (1. 46) ; whom he challenges to mortal 
combat, and by whom he is slain. Iden resolves to bear Cade’s head 
*^in triumph to the King,” leaving the ‘‘trunke for Crowes to feed 
vpon” (IL 89, 90), 

Cade was slain before July 15, 1450.^ Halle's account ^ (223) is 
that, when the Kentishmen withdrew to their homes, Cade, 

desperate of succors, whiche by the frendes of the duke of Yorke 


William TresUam, being then at SyweU, Northamptonshire, was "purposyng 
.by the writyng direct unto hym of the right high and myghty Frmee, the 
Duke of York, to ride on the morowe for to mete and speke with the seid 
Duke ***,,. . 

^ Parliament was opened at Westminster on November 6, 1450.— Pml, 
V. 2I0/I. York returned before this date. See foregoing note. 

^ The date of an order to pay Iden 1000 marks for Cadets head. — Eymer^ 
xi 275. Cade was slain on July 12 194), or on July IZ (Three 

Ohrmkksy S, M. ft, 66 ). In Mot Farh (v. 224/2) the latest date assigned to 
hk movements is July II, 

^ On comparing the excerpt in my text with MoVs account— derived from 
Btm (647)— the x&Ler will observe that the latter is less like the drmnatic 
version. After a reward had been offered for Cade, gentleman of Kent, 
named Alexander Bden, awaited m his time, that he tooke the said Cade in a 
garden in Sussex : so that lliere he was slaine at HothMd , [Heaftfield. Sussex], 
and brought to London In a cait, where he wss' ‘quartered 5 hk head set on 
London bridge, ahd his quarters sent Id diners pladgS to be set vp In the shire 
of Kent”— iSy* Iii 6 ^/ 2 /%' - . . . > 


The duke of 
Yorke 
laaJceth 
claime to the 
crowne* [He 
came from 
Ireland to 
consult lus 
friends ] 


[It was 
resolved 
that York 
should raise 
an army, 
under 
pretext of 
removing 
divers 
counsellors 
about the 
King, chief 
among 
whom was 
Somerset ] 
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[Cade 
betook 
himself in 
disguise to 
Sussex ] 

[A thousand 
marks 
offered for 
his appre- 
hension 3 
[He was 
found in a 
garden, and 
slam by 
Alexander 
Iden.3 
27i« nmer- 
a^U mde of 
lackt Cade 


wer to him promised, and seing his company thus without hys 
knowledge sodainly depart, mistrustyng the sequele of y® matter, 
departed secretly, in habite disguysed, into Sussex : but all hys 
metamorphosis or transfiguracion little preuailed. For, after a 
Proclamacion made that whosoeuer could apprehende the saied 
lac Cade should haue for his pain a M. markes, many sought for 
hym, but few espied hym, til one Alexander Iden, esquire of Kent^ 
found hym in a garden, and there in hys defence manfully slewe 
the caitife Cade, & brought his ded body to London, whose hed 
was set on Londo?2. bridge. 

Act Y. sc, L — Buckingham and Somerset were present when Henry 
learnt that York was in arms for file purpose of removing Somerset 
from the royal counsels. Hoping to disappoint York's enmity, the 
King said (lY. iv. 36-40) : 

I pray thee, Buckingham,^ go and meete him, 

And aske him what's the reason of these Armes. 

Tell him He send Duke Edmund to the Tower ; — 

And, Somerset, we will commit thee thither, 

Yntill his Army be dismist from him. 

Buckingham now enters, and, in return to York's question (Y, i. 16), 
Art thou a Messenger, or come of pleasure ? 

answers : 

A Messenger from Henry, our dread Liege, 

To know the reason of these Armes in peace ; . . . 

York explains : 

The cause why I haue brought this Armie hither, 


Is to remoue proud Somerset from the King, 36 

Seditious to his Grace and to the State. • . • 

Buckingham replies ; 

The King hath yeelded vnto thy demand : 40 

The Duke of Somerset is in the Tower. , . . 

York responds : 

Then, Buckingham, I do dismisse my Powres. ... 44 

And let my Soueraigne, verttious Henry, 48 

Command my eldest sonne, nay, all my sonnes, 

As pledges of - my Eealtie and Done j 


He send them all as willing as I Hue : 


1 In May, 1455, “ the king, when first he heard of the duke of Yorks 
approch [to St. Albans], sent to him messengers, the duke of Buckingham, 
and oth’ers, to vnderstand what he meant by his comming thus in maner of 
waxre,"— HoJ, iii. 643/1/34. 
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Lands, Goods, Horse, Armor, any thing I hane, 52 

Is Ms to vse, so Somerset may die. 

Though many months had elapsed since York’s return from Ireland 
in September, 1450, Somerset’s control of the state was undiminished. 
York therefore determined to effect a change by force, and soon after 
February 3, 1452,' 


\Hol. iii. 637/5/5. EalU, 225.] he assembled a great boast, to 
the number of ten thousand able men, in the marches of Wales ; 
publishing openlie, that the cause of this his gathering of people 
was for the publike wealth of the realme. The king, much astonied 
at the matter, by aduise of his councell raised a great power, and 
marched forward toward the duke. But he, being thereof aduer- 
tised, turned out of that way, wfiich by espials he vnderstood that 
the king held, and made streight toward London; and, hauing 
knowledge that he might not be suffered to passe through the 
citie, he crossed ouer the Thames at Kingston bridge, and so kept 
on towards Kent, where he knew that he had both freends & well- 
willers, and there on Burnt heath, a mile from Dertford, and 
twelue miles from London, he imbatelled, and incamped himselfe 
verie stronglie, inuironing his field with artillerie and trenches. 
The king hereof aduertised, brought his armie with all diligence 
vnto Blackeheath, and there pight his tents. 

Whilest both these armies laie thus imbattelled, the king sent 
the bishop of Winchester, and Thomas Bourchier, bishop of Elie, 
Bichard Wooduile, lord Riuers, and Bichard Andrew, the keeper 
<rf his prinie seale, to the duke : both to know the cause of so great 
a commotion, and also to make a concord ; if the requests of the 
duke and his companie seemed consonant to reason. The duke, 
hearing the message of the bishops, answered : that his comming 
was neither to damnific the king in honour, nor in person, neither 
yet anie good man; but Ms intent was, to remooue from him 
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^ A letter from York, addressed to the Bailiffs, Burgesses, and Commons of 
Shrewsbury, and wiitten at Lndlow Oastle on February 3, 1452, eonfcams tli^se 
words: signify nnto you that * • » I, after long snlfemnce and delays 

fthongh it bet not mj will or intent to displease my sovereigns Lord, seeing 
that the said Jbiike [of Somerset] ever prevaileth and raleth afeoitt the King’s 
persem, that by this means the land is likely to be destroyed, am Mly eon- 
duded to proceed In (ill haste against him, with the help of my kinsmen and 
fdends^^ j , . .--Mia, 1'^- 
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cerfceine euill disposed persons of Ms councell, Houd-succour^ of 
the nobiliiie, pollers of the cleargie, and oppressours of the poore 
people. 

Amongst these, he cheeflie named Edmund duke of Summerset, 
whome if the king would commit to ward, to answer such articles 
as against him in open parlement should be both proponed and 
proued, he promised not onelie to dissolue his armie, but also 
offered himselfe (like an obedient subiect) to come to the kings 
presence, and to doo him true a^d faithfull seruice, according to 
his loiall and bounden dutie. 

Henry apparently accepted this condition, and 

% 

[Eol iii. 639/1/23. Halle, 226.] it was so agreed vpon by 
aduise, for the auoiding of bloudshed, and pacifieng of the duke 
and his people, that the duke of Summerset was committed to 
ward, as some say ; or else commanded to keepe himselfe priuie in 
his owne house for a time. 

Satisfied with the result he had obtained, 

[Eol iii. 639/1/46. Halle, 226.] the duke of Yorke, the first 
of March, dissolued his armie, [and] brake vp his campe, . . . 

His embassy having been successful, Buckingham says (11. 64, 66) : 

Yorke, I commend this kinde submission ; 

We twaine will go into his Highnesse Tent. 

Henry then enters and receives York's excuse, but shortly after- 
wards Somerset comes forward with Queen Margaret. Her responsi- 
bility for Somerset's liberation in 1465 is asserted by Eabyan (628), 
from whom we learn that 

all contrary the Kynges promyse, by meanys of the Quene,^ which 
tha?i bare y® cure & charge of the Lmde, the Duke of somerset 


1 In Becemher^ 1463, Somerset was **sent to the Tower of London"; 
Henry being then m a state of mental imbecility. But, when the king was 
amended againe [Christmas, 1464.*— i. 316], a^id resumed to him his 
former gouemement, either of his owne mind, or by; the queenes procurement, 
the duke of Summerset, was set at liberrie; % which doing great ennie and^ 
displeasure grew,"— JEW. Si Hoto, 232. (Comparison of Mot 

jPaH., V. 248/2, xi 361, 362, and Wyre.^ 47% shows that Somerset was . 

‘ sent to the Tower in 1463, , not in 1464 ; the date under which this proceeding 
ie recorded by Maffe and Mol) Semerset V^ln the Tower ^or more than a 
year and ten weeks prior to 1466.— JBpief, xi‘ 362# 
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was Iset at large, . . . and had as great rule about the Kyng as he 
before dayes had ; . ♦ . 

Enraged at this treachery, York unbosoms himself (1. 87, &c.) ; 

How now ! is Somerset at libertie ? . . . 

False King ! why hast thou broken faith with mo, 

Knowing how hardly I can brooke abuse 1 • • • 92 

Heere is dJ hand to hold a Sceptre vp 

And with the same to acte controlhng Lawes : 

Giue place ! by heauen thou shalt rule no more 104 

O’re him whom heauen created for thy Euler I 

Somerset exclaims (11. 106, 107) : 

0 monstrous Traitor ! I arrest thee, Yorke, 

Of Capitall Treason ’gainst the King and Crowne : . • . 

The historical authority has not* been far overstepped here. After 
Yi>rk “ brake vp his campe,” he 

\Eol iii. 639/1/47. EoJiU, 226.] came to the kings tent, where 
contrarie to his expectation, & against promise made by the king 
(as other write) he found the duke of Summerset going at large 
and set at libertie, whome the duke of Yorke boldlie accused of 
treason, briberie, oppression, and manie other crimes. The duke 
of Summerset not onelie made answer to the dukes obiections, but 
also accused him of high treason; affirming, that he with his 
fautors and complices had consulted togither, how to come by the 
scepter and regall crowne of this realma 

Threfitoned with arrest by Somerset, York turns to an attendani# 
and says (11. 11M13) : 

Sirrah, call in my sonne[8] to be my bale : 

1 know, ere they will haue me go to Ward, 

They’l pawn© their swords for ^ my infranchisement. 

The message quickly brings Edward and Eichard Plantagenet to 
their father’s assistance. The historical Eichard was unborn at the 
date (March 1) ® of this part of sc. i., Act Y. ; but there is warrant for 
Edward’s intervention on York’s behalf. York found himself a 
prisoner when his army was disbanded, and, even if his hfe were not 
imperilled, he ran some risk of a long and close detention. He was 
obliged to return with Henry to London, where the government held 
debate as to what should he don© with their formidable captive.® 


»/or]F 2 . d/Fr. 

® Eichard was bom on Oefeober % 1452.-— 477* Edward was bom 
In April, 462r 

. ® Fab*. 627* Uhron. ISA 
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\Eol iii. 639 / 2 / 17 . Ealle, 227.] Whilest the councell treated 
of sauiug or dispatching of this duke of Yorke, a rumor sprang 
through London, that Edward earle of March, sonne and heire 
apparant to the said duke, with a great armie of Marchmen, was 
comming toward London : which tidings sore appalled the queene 
and the whole councelL 

York therefore was set free, after taking an oath of allegiance to 
Henry.i 

In the play York has a more commanding position. His part is 
taken hy his “ two braue Beares,” Salisbury and Warwick, whom he 
calls for when Margaret^s summons brings the Cliffords to Henryks 
aid. A sketch of York^s policy in the year 1454 records his leaning 
toward the Hevilles ; 

[Eol. iii. 641 / 2 / 56 . Eall% 231.] The duke of Yorke (aboua 
all things) first sought means how to stir vp the malice of the 
people against the duke of Summerset ; imagining that, he being 
made awaie, his purpose should the sooner take effect. He also 
practised to bring the king into the hatred of the people, as that 
he should not be a man apt to the gouernment of a realme, 
wanting both wit and stomach sufficient to supplie such a roome. 
Manie of the high estates, not liking the world, and disalowing the 
dooings both of the king and his councell, were faine inough of 
some alteration. Which thing the duke well understanding, 
chiefelie sought the fauour of the two Heuils; both named 
Eichard, one earle of Salisburie, the other earle of Warwike, the 
first being the father, and the second the sonne. 

When the Kevilles enter (1. 147), old Clifford tauntingly asks York, 
Are these thy Beares 1 In an altercation with Clifford, Warwick 
exclaims (11. 202, 203) : 

How, by my fathers badge, old HeuilS Ckest, 

The rampant Beare chain’d to the ragged staffe, • • . 

Warwick assumed, hut chd not inherit, the badge of the bear and 
ragged staff. He acquired a claim to it through his marriage with 
Atxm de Beauchamp, sister of Hemy de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick 
(see p. 245, xl 1 above). 

Act Y. see. ii, iii — The first battle of St. Albans — ^fought on May 


i Tlie oath is recited in the Act of Attainder passed against York by a 
Parliament which met at Coventry on November 20, 1459.— Pori, v. 346/«* 
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22, 1455 ^ — is dramatized in scenes ii and iii., Act Y. As at Dartford 
in 1462, so at St. Albans in 1455, the Dukes of York and Somerset 
met to try the fortune of war ; but at St. Albans their rivalry ended 
with the defeat and death of Edmund Beaufort. These scenes contain 
no historic matter save the bare fact that Somerset and Thomas Lord 
Olif ord 2 (old Clifford) are killed. The former falls by the sword of 
the dramatic Bichard, who thus taunts the slain man (11. 66-69) : 

So, lye thou there ; 

For vnderneath an Ale-house* paltry signe, 

The Castle in S. Albons, Somerset 
Hath made the Wizard famous in his death. 

Halle, speaking of the Lancastrian losses at St. Albans, reported a 
story (233) which I quote from Holinshed : 

[EoL iii. Mdlzjg. Ealle, 233.] For there died ynder the 
signe of the castell, Edmund du^e of Summerset, who (as hath 
B5&ne reported) was warned long before to auoid all castels : ® . 


XI. HENRY VI. Part III. 

Between Ths third Fart qf Eenry the Sixt ^ — a recast of The trm 
Tragedie of Eichard Duke of Torhe , — and the Second part, there is a 
dramatic interval sufficient for a rapid march from St. Albans to 
London, after the battle at the former place. But the historic time of 
the Third Part begins on October 24, 1460, — when York was declared 
heir apparent, — and closes with the death of Henry TL on May 21, 
1471. 

Act I. sc. i.^ — ^The Yorkists enter and boast of their victory. ** Lord 


^ Faston^ i 327. A full account of the battle follows. 

^ Among those slain at St. Albans, Bfow (661) specifies ‘*the olde Lord 
Oliforde.” (”olde” first appears in the ed. of 1592, p. 651.) Lord Clifford is 
not, I believe, called ‘‘old® in any other chronicle printed before the date of 
this play ; and he is not thus distinguished from his son in the Co^Uentimi. In 
2 Me-ih VL we find “ old Cltfford^* (Entry, lY viii. 6), and “ Old is pre- 
fixed to several speeches in V. i His son is “ young Clifford in the Qmten- 
iim and 2 VL The son’s name does not appear in a contemporary Hst 
(Fallon, i 332, of the chief persons present at the battle of St. Albany 
and I do not know of any book or MS. which records that he was there. 

® ‘‘Thys aayde Edmond duke of Somerset had herds a lantastyk prophecy 
Chat he shnld ay vndre a castelle ; wherefore in as meche as in him was, he 
kte the kyng that he shojde nat come in the castelle of Wyndsore, dredyng 
the seyde prophecy ; but at Bqint Albonys ther was an hostry haupig the 
sygne of a tsastelle, and before that hostry he was 8layne.**-*C^fan. Mieh, j/.— 
irnhYL^n. 
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Cli:8^ord ^ and Lord Stafford ” charged the Yorkists’ maine Batfeiles 
Front,” and were slain by “common Souldiers.” Buckingham was 
“ either slaine or wounded dangerous ” by Edward ; and Warwick’s 
brother, John Neville, afterwards Marquess Montague,^ shows “the 
Earle of Wilt shires blood ” (11. 7-15). These particulars are dramatic 
additions to a simple record that, on the battle-field of St. Albans, 

[JSbl iii. 643/2/12. Halle, 233.] laie Henrie, the second of 
that name, earle of Northumberland; Humfrie earle of Stafford, 
sonne to the duke of Buckingham ; Thomas ® lord Clifford ; . . . 

Humfreie, duke of Buckingham, being wounded, and lames 
Butler, earle of Ormond and Wilshxre, . . . seeing fortune thus 
against them, left the king alone, and with a number fled awaie. 

Henry’s flight after the battll of St. Albans (11. 1-3) is fictitious. 
He remained in the town, and there accepted the excuses of York, who? 
on the following day, escorted him to London.”* Parliament met at 
Westminster on July 9, 1455, and, after passing an Act of indemnity 
for York and his associates, was adjourned until November 13. On 
November 19, 1455, York was appointed Protector, Henry having 
during the adjournment again become imbecile. Early in the year 
1456 the King recovered, and on February 25 York’s Protectorate was 
cancelled.® On March 26, 1458, in pursuance of an award made by 
Henry, York, Salisbury and Warwick were formally reconciled to the 
sons of those nobles who had been slain at St. Albans.® Some months 
later the peace was broken by an affray from which Warwick barely 
escaped unharmed.^ On July 10, 1460, the Yorkists’ victory at North- 
ampton left Henry their prisoner. He was conveyed to London, and a 


1 In 2 Urn* VI., V. ii. 28, he is slam by York. 

2 On May 23, 1461, summoned to Parliament as Baron de Montague. — 
Boyle^ ii. 612. (1460 is the year according to Dugicde^ i. 307/2.) Created 
Marquess Montague in 1470 {JDugdale, i 308/i). 

® ThoTnm} lolm Hoi. 

* JFastm, i. 330, 331, 333. 

® Parliament opened on July 9 . — Bot Farl.^ v. 278/i. Act of indemnity. 
— Ibid., 281, 282. Prorogation of parliament to November 12, 1456.--JW. 
283/J-2. In a letter written on October 2A I 4665 James Gresham tells John 
Paston that *«summe men ar a ferd that he [the King] is seek ageyn.^'— 
i 362. .By a commission dated November 11 , York was authorised to hold the 
Parliament adjourned to the following day ; because, “propter certas Justas ^ 
rationabiles oausas,” Henry could not be present in person.— JBot. Farl, v, 
284 / 2 . For York’s appointment as Protector see Mot Part, v. 288/i ; for his 
discharge from that office see Boi BaH., v. 321/2. 

* Henry’s award, dated March 24, is given in Wheth, 422 $qq. The agree- 
ment was celebrated, on March 25, 1458, by a procession of the King, Queen* 
and nobility at St. Paul’s. — ^Jhh.,633. 

7 According to Ghron. BicJi. ZJ.— VI, 78, this affray happened on 
November 9, 1458, but Fcth. (633) dales it “ab&ute the feest of Candelmasse,'* 
1459. July 4, 1459, is the date assigned by the Lancastrian Parliament of 
Coventry to the Yorkiste’ first act of rebellion.— JSot. Fart, v. 349 . 
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Parliament assembled at Westminster on October 7, 1460.1 Here we 
rejoin the course of the drama, 

York is seated on the throne when Henry enters with the Lancas- 
trian nobles. Turning to them the King exclaims (11. 50, 61) : 

My Lords, looke where the sturdie Bebeli sits, 

Euen in the Chayre of State 1 

York is said to have made this, or a similar, public demonstration 
of his right, soon after the assembly of Parliament in October, 1460.^ 

[Hoi iii. 605 / 1 / 73 .] Maister Edxoard Hall in his chronicle [245] 
maketh mention of an oration, wnich the duke of Yorke Yttered, [York in 
sitting in the regall seat^ there in the chamber of the peeres, either 
at this his first comming in amongst them, or else at some one 
time after : the which we haue thought good also to set downe ; 
4tQugh lohn Whethamsted, the abbat of saint Albons, who lined in 
those daies, and by all likeliliood was there present at the parle- 
ment, maketh no further recitall of anie words, which the duke 
should vtter at that time in that his booke of records, where he 
intreateth of this matter,^ But for the oration (as maister Hall 
hath written thereof) we find as folio weth : IT During the time 
(saith he) of this parlement, the duke of Yorke with a bold 
countenance entered into the chamber of the peeres, and sat 
downe in the throne roiall, vnder the cloth of estate, (which is the 


1 Fah, 636. Mok Farl^ v. 373/i. 

^ The “ wrifeyng’’ which set forth York’s title was read before the Peers on 
October 16, Farl, v. 375/i. 

® Warwick says (I. i. 25, 26) ; 

** This is the Pallace of the fearefuE King, 

And this the Megall Beat: possesse it, York’’ ; * , , 

the regall seat ” is HoVs phrase, not HaUds, York, answering Warwick (L 297, 
says : “ hither we haue broken in by force,” In October, 1460, York “ went 
to the most principall lodging that the kinp had within all his palace [of 
Westminster], brealing vp the lockes and aoores, and so lodged himselfe 
therein,” . , Hoh iii. 655 / 1/63 (from Wheth^ 485). EaUe has not this 
passage. 

^ The passage referred to {Wke0i,, 484) is thus translated in Hd, iii 
655/1/37, ^e,: “ At hia [York’s] comming to Westminster he entred the palace, 
and, passing foorth directlie through the great hall, staied not till he came to 
the cfiaml^r where the king and lords vised to at in the parlement time, . . . 
and, being there anted, step! vp vnto the throne roiall, and them, kieng his 
hand vpon the cloth of estate, seemed as if he meant to take possession of that 
whichwae his right, (for he held his hand so vpon that cloth a good pretie 
while,) and, after withdrawing hk hand, turned ais face towards the people, 
beholoing their preassing togitheri and jmaridng what, eountenance they 
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kings peculiar seat,) and, in the presence of the nobilitie, as Veil 
spirituall as temporall (after a pause made), he began to declare 
his title to the crowne, in this forme and order as insueth. [See 
excerpts from York's speech at pp. 256-258 above.] 

Northumberland and Clifford wish to ‘^assayle ike Family of 
YorJce " ^ (1. 65), but Henry demurs : 

Ah, know you not the Citie fauours them, . * . 

This partiality was of service to York in (?) 1456, when Queen 
Margaret perceived that 

[Hoi iii. 645/2/66. Halle, 236.] she could attempt nothing 
against him neere to London because the duke was in more 
estimation there, than either Ifche king hir husband, or hir 
selfe: . . . 

Henry fails in an attempt to prove his title to the crown, ^ and, 
alarmed by the sudden appearance of Yorkist soldiers, proposes a 
compromise, which is accepted (11. 170-175) : 

E&wry. My Lord of Warwick, heare me but one word : 

Let me for this my life time reigne as King. 

Plcmt, Confirms the Crowne to me and to mine Heires, 172 
And thou shalt reigne in quiet while thou liu’st. 

Henry. I am content : Eichard Plantagenet, 

Enioy the Elingdome after my decease. 

On October 16, 1460, York’s claim to the crown was, as we have 
seen (p. 255 above), brought before Parliament. 

[Hoi iii. 657I1I69. Halle, 249.] After long debating of the 
matter, and deliberate consultation amongest the peeres, prelats, 
and commons ; vpon the vigill of All saints,^ it was condescended : 
for so much as king Henrie had beene taken as king by the space 


1 << Thomas Thorpe, second Baroa of thexchequer, greate frende to the 
house of Lancaster, and extreme enemie to ihe Famylie of YorTce” — Halle^ 245. 

^ After the second battle of St. Albans (p. 301 below) Maigaret retired to 
the north of England ; ‘*hamng little trust in Essex, and lease in Kent, but 
least of all in London "—JSbL lii. 661, col 1^ h 40. Halle^ 253. As to the 
Yorkist feeHng in Kent, see p. 296 below. 

» Previcfudy Henry said to York (1. 106) ; *«Thy [My Pi] Father was, as 
thou art, Duke of Yorke." York’s father was Eicbard Earl of Cambridge, 
younger son of Edmund of Langley. The Earl of Cambridge was executed 
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of thirtie and eight yeares and more, that he should inioy the 
name and title of king, and haue possession of the realme during 
his naturall life. And, if he either died, or resigned, or forfeited 
the same, by breaking or going against anie point of this concord, 
then the said crowne & authoritie roiall should immediatlie be 
deuoluted and dome to the duke of Yorke, if he then lined ; or 
else to the next heire of his linage. 

Henry makes a stipulation (U. 1 94-200) ; 

I here entayle 

The Crowne to thee and to thine Heires for euer ; 
Conditionally, that heere thou take an Oath 196 

To cease this Ciiiill Waixe ; and, whiPst I line, 

To honor me as thy King and Soueraigne, 

And neyther by Treason nor Hostilitie 

To seeke to put me downe, and reigne thy selfe. 200 

The agreement ^ by which York was declared heir apparent to the 
crown contained the following provision : 

[Hoi iii. 658 /i/ 33 .] Item, the said Richard duke of Yorke, 
shall promit and bind him by his solemne oth, in maner and forme 
as followeth ; 

** In the name of God, Amen : I, Richard duke of Yorke, promise 
‘*and sweare by the faith and truth that I owe to almightie God, 
that I shall neuer consent, procure, or stirre, directlie or indirectlie, 
“in prime or apert, neither (as much as in me is) shall suffer to be 
“doone, consented, procured, or stirred, anie thing that may sound 
“ to the abridgement of the naturall life of king Henrie the sixt, or 
“to the hurt or diminishing of Ms reigne or dignitie roiall, by 
“ violence, or anie other waie, against his freedome or libertie 

When all except Henry and Exeter have left the stage, Queen 
Margaret enters with her son Edward Prince of "Wales. She upbraids 
Henry with Ms cowardice, and points out its uselessness (11. 238-241) ; 

Warwick is Chancelor, and the lord of CalHce; 

Sterne Falconbridge commands the Narrow Seasj 
The Duke is made Protector of the Realme ; 

And yet shalt thou be safe! 

Halle (233)^ and Holinshed {iii. 644/2/17) rmori that, in the 
Parliament which met soon after the nrst battle of St. Albans, 


1 The articles of agreement between Henry and York {M&l FurL v, 373, 
379)) containing this oath, are not jn HoEe. They yr&m , taken by M4* from 
Bimo (679-683). 
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York to be 
his heir.] 
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Richwrd 
dvJke 0/ 
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[The bastard 

Falcon- 

bridge 


[made Vice- 
admiral of 
the sea ] 


The duTce of 
Yoikepto^ 
tlamd he re 
apparant 
proUctour of 
the realme. 


[Margaret 
came not 
with her son 
to Henry, 
but assem- 
bled an 
army*] 


Warwick's father — Bichard Neville, Earl of Salisbury — ^was appointed 
Chancellor, T^hile Warwick himself received the Captaincy of Calais.^ 
** Falconbridge ** is perhaps a Lancastrian Yice- Admiral of later date ; 

[Ealle, 301.] one Thomas Neuel, bastard sonne to William^ 
lord Fauconbridg[e], the valyant capitayne ; a man of no lesse corage 
then audacitie. . . . This bastard was before -this tyme [1471] 
appoynted by the erle of Warwycke to be Vyce-admirall of the 
sea, and had in charge so to kepe the passage betwene Doner and 
Caleys, that none which either** fauoured kinge Edward or his 
frendes should escape vntaken and vndrouned.® 

Holinshed, on Halle's authority (249), relates the proclamation of 
York's third protectorship.'* 

[Eol ill 659/1/30.] And vpon the saturdaie [November 
1460] next insuing [All Saints* Day], Richard duke of Yorke was 
by sound of trumpet solemnelie proclamed heire apparant to the 
crowne of England, and protectour of the realme. 

Margaret tells Henry that the “ Northerne Lords ” will follow her 
colours ; and she and her son are about to go — for “ our Army is 
ready ” — when the King says (1. 269) : 

Gentle Sonne Edward, thou wilt stay with ^ me ? 

Queene, I, to be murther'd by his Enemies* 260 

FHnce, When I returns with victorie from ® the field, 

He see your Grace : till then, He follow her. 

My next excerpt shows that, though York had been declared heir 
apparent, his position was not secure : 

{Moh iii. 659/1/44. Eall% 249.] The duke of Yorke, well 
knowing that the queene would spume against all this, caused 
both Mr and hir sonne to be sent for by the king. But she, as 
woont rather to rule, than to be ruled, and thereto counselled by 


* In the corresponding lines of T. 21, Warwick's appointments as Chan- 
cellor and ‘‘Lord** of Calais are not mentioned. Salisbury's Chancellorship 
preceded the battle of St. Albans. He received the seals on April 1 (April % 
the date given in my authority, fell on a Tuesday), 1454, and surrendered them 
on March 7, PHi. Q?., vi. S55-359. Warwick was made Captain 
of Calais on August 4, 1465.— ParL, v. 300/2* 

* WWm^ Thomm Halle. 

® This appointment must have been made in 1470, after Warwick had 
broken with Edward IT. ^ 


Wm* TL (106) and Oitm. Zmd, (141) York was made Protector in 1460^* 

^ (Qq) Fss, toll. 
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the dukes of Excester and Summerset, not onelie denied to come, 
but also assembled a great armie ; intending to take the king by 
fine force out of the lords hands. 

Act I. sc. ii. — When York heard that a Lancastrian army was 
gathering in the Korth, he 

[J3bZ. iii. 659/^/52. assigned the duke of NorfFolke, 

and erle of Warwike, his trustie freends, to be about the king,^ while 
ho, with the carles of Salisburie and Eutland, and a conuenient 
number, departed out of London the second daie of December, ^ 
northward ; and appointed the earle of March his eldest sonne to 
follow him with all his power. The duke came to his castell of croikat 

Stindal 

Sandall beside Wakefield on CSiristmasse eeuen,® & there began casti« 3 

make muster of his tenants and freends. 

The scene opens at Sandal Castle. Eichard argues (11. 22-27) that 
Hfinry, being an usurper, could not lawfully impose an oath upon York. 

York is convinced and resolves to be King or dye.'' Holinshed — ^in 
a passage derived from Whethamstede (491) — says that many deemed 
York's miserable end 

[Eol iii, 659 / 2 / 58 .] a due punishment for breaking his oth of (ThePop« 
allegiance ynto his souereigne lord king Henrie : but others held 
him discharged thereof, bicause he obteined a dispensation from 
the pope, by such suggestion as his procurators made Tnto him ; %^mth 
whereby the same oth was adiudged Toid, as that which was tiSg 
receiued Tnaduisedlie, to tihe preiudice of himselfe, and disheriting 
of all his posteritie. 

York then takes steps to warn his friends of his intended revolt 

(ll 4042) s 

You, Edward, shall vnto my Lord Cobham, 

With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise : 

In them I trust ; . . . 

Edward Brooke, Lord Cobham, was one of York's “ special! freends " 

(see p, 283 above). When — about three weeks before the battle of 
Iforthampton—a Yorkist army, commanded by the Earls of March, 
Ealisbury, and Warwick,^ was passing 


^ Warwieke, Cobham, and the rest,” were left by York, ** Frotecte of the 
a Bm, FA, L ii. 56, 57. 

» Bulh, 250. Bacember 9.'— 210. ** a lyfeelje before 
^ Sul% 250. Becemb w 21,— TFy ra, 484 

^ They landed at Sandwich on Jane 26, 1460.— III. i 91 compared 
wltlx 85-88, The^nttle of Northampton was fonght op J uly lOi 1400. 
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York’sts ] 


Air FI ex 
Jlohn 
S[tow]. 
pag, 697. 


The men of 
Kent sent to 
Calls for the 
earles. 


[Margaret's 
army came 
before 
Sandal, and 
o£rei'ed 
battle to] 
Tork,] 


[Sol iii. 653/2/71. Salle, 243.] through Kent, there came to 
them the lord Cobham, lohn Gilford, William Pech, Robert Horne, 
and manie other gentlemen ; . . . 

The Yorkist leaders were encouraged to land in Kent, because 

[Sol iii. 653 / 2 / 43 .] the people of that countrie and other parts 
were altogither bent in their fauor ; and no lesse addicted to doo 
them seruice both with bodie and goods, than the Irishmen ^ seemed 
to be at their receiuing of the said duke of Yorke, and his yoonger 
sonne Edmund earle of Rutland ; whom they so highlie honoured, 
that they offered to Hue and die in their quarrel!. . . . 

But it is to be read in a late writer, that the commons of Kent 
. . . sent priuilie messengers to Calis to the foresaid erles ; beseechi 
ing them in all hast possible to come to their succour. Wherevpon 
the said earles sent ouer into Kent the lord Fauconbridge, to know 
if their deeds would accord with their words : ^ so that anon the 
people of Kent, and the other shires adioining, resorted to the said 
lord Fauconbridge in great number, 

A messenger enters hastily and addresses York (11, 49-52) ; 

The Queene with all the Northerne Earles and Lords 

Intend here to besiege you in your Castle : 

She is hard by with twentie thousand men ; 

And therefore fortifie your Hold, my Lord. 

Hearing of York^s arrival at Sandal Castle, Margaret 

[Sol iii. 659/ 1 /6x. Salle, 250.] determined to cope with him 
yer Ms succour were come. 

Kow she,® hauing in Mr companie the prince Mr sonne, the 
dukes of Excester and Summerset, the earle of Deuonshira, the 
lord OHfford, the lord Ros, and in effect all the lords of the north 
parts, with eighteene thousand men, or (as some write) two and 
twentie thousand, marched from Yorke to Wakefield, and bad base 
to the duke, euen before his castell gates. 

York now welcomes his uncles,— Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, 
— and adds (L 64) : 

1 See p. 282, n, 1 above. ‘^Irishmen . . . quarrelL” Hot in or in 
Hoi. ed. 1. 

^ wrds] Stow, tooocfe] Hoi 

a Queen Margaret not present at the battle of Wakefield. After tm 
battle ehe came from Scotland to York— 485^ 
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The Armie of the Queene meane to besiege vs. 

lolm. Shee shall not neede ; wee’le meete her in the field. 
Yorlce. Wliat, with fine thousand men ? . . . 

Fine men to twentie ! though the oddes be great, 72 

I doubt not, Tnckle, of our Yictorie. 

Many a Battaile haue I wonne in France, 

When as the Fnemie hath beene tenne to one : 

Why shoifld I not now haue the like successe ? 76 

Words as confident as these were, we learn from Halle (250), 
uttered by York when Margaret's army appeared before Sandal 
Castle. The Duke, 


hauyng with hym not fully fiue thousande persones, determined 
incontinent to issue out, and to fight with his enemies ; and all 
though sir Dauy Halle, his old seruant and chief counsailer, auysed 
to kepe hys Castle, and to defende the same with his smal 
numbre, till his sonne the Erie of Marche wer come with his power 
of Marchemen and Welshe souldiours, yet he would not be coun- 
sailed, but in a great fury saied: ‘‘a, Dauy, Dauyl hast thou 
‘Moued me so long, and now wouldest haue me dishonored? Thou 
**neuer sawest me kepe forties when I was Regent in Normandy, 
** when the Dolphyn hymself, with his puissaunce, came to besiege 
“me, but, lyke a man, and not like a birde included in a cage, I 
“issued and fought with myne enemies, to their loss© euer (I 
“thanke God) and to my honor. . . • wouldest thou that I, for 
“dread of a scolding woman, ^ , ♦ should incarcerate my self, and 
“shut my gates?” 


[York deter- 
mined to 
meet his 
enemies in 
the field, 
though Sir 
Davy Halle 
advised him 
to defend the 
castle.] 


[York had 
never 
avoided a 
battle with 
the French, 
and would 
not shut his 
gates ** for 
dread of a 
scolding 
woman-'^J 


Act I. sc. iii.^ — ^Rutland and his Tutor enter, fieeing from Clifford. 
They are overtaken and separated, the Tutor crying out (U. 8, 9), as he 
is dragged off by soldiers, 

Ah, Clifford, murther not this innocent Child, 

Least thou be hated both of God and Man 1 

Rutland pleads for mercy, but Clifford is obdurate (1. 47) : 

Thy Father slew my Father; therefore, dye 1 
Haile relates (251) that, while the battle of Wakefield 


was in fighting, a prieste called sir Robbert Aspall, chappelain and 
Bohole maater to the yong erle of Rutland, (al sonne to the aboue 

1 Richard tins encourages Ms father to accept MsigaTefs challenge (3 Sm^ 
FZ, I ii BB) ; I Woman's gmmU what shoMd we feare I ^ 
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[secretly 
convejed 
the Earl 
from the 
battle-field ] 

[CUflfoid 
followed and 
overtook 
them.] 

[Rutland 
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[and his 
entreaties 
■ft ere sup- 
ported by 
Aspall.] 


[Cbfford said 
to Rutland ; 
“Thy father 
slew mine, 
and so will X 
do thee and 
all thy 
km.’*] 


[Clifford a 
oluld-kiiiei.] 


named duke of Yorke, sca[r]ce of the age of .xii. yeres,^ a faire 
ge?itleman and a Inayde^^like person,) perceiuyng that f[l]ight was 
more sauegard than tariyng bothe for hym and his master, secretly 
conueyd therle out of the felde, by the lord Cliffordes bande, 
toward the towne ; but, or he coulde entre into a house, he was by 
the sayd lord Clifford espied, folowed, and taken, and, by reson of 
his apparell, demaunded what he was. The yong gentelman, dis- 
mayed, had not a word to speake, but kneled on his knees, implor- 
yng mercy and desiryng grace, both with holding yp his handes and 
making dolorous countinance. for his speache was gone for feare. 
“Sane him,” sayde his Chappelein, “for he is a princes sonne, and 
“ peraduenture may do you good hereafter.” With that word, the 
lord Clifford marked him and sayde : “by Gods blode 1 thy faffier 
“ slew myne, and so will I do the and all thy kyn 1 ” and, with that 
woord, stacke the erle to the hart with his dagger, and bad his 
Chappeleyn here the erles mother & brother worde what he had 
done and sayde. In this aete the lord Clyfford was accompted a 
tyraunt and no gentelman, for the propertie of the Lyon ^ (which is 
a furious and an vnreasonable beaste) is to be cruell to them that 
withstande hym, and gentle to such as prostrate or humiliate them 
selfes before hym. Yet this cruel Cliffords, & deadly bloudsupper, 
[was] not content with this homicyde or chyldkyllyng,^ . • • 

Act I. sc. iv. — ^York enters and tells his defeat (11. 1-4) : 

The Army of the Queene hath got the field : 

My Ynckles both are slaine in rescuing me j 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
Tume backe, and fiye, ... 

The Lancastrian Tictory of Wakefield was won on December 30, 
1460.* Though York 


i Edmmd Bari of Kutland, York’s tbiid son, was bom in May, 1443, and 
was tkerefoie more thm seventeen years of age at this date.— 40% 
After the battle he fled, hut was overtaken and iain by Clifford on the bridge 
at Wafcefi^d.— IFVrc., 483. Butlaxjtd was “one the beste dysposyd lorde m 
tbys londe.”— $10. 

^ Rutland compares Clifford to ^^tha pent-vp Lyon ^ * . insulting o*re. hii 
Prey.’’— 3 Men. FZ, L ili 1$, 

3 In 3 Mm. FI., II, ii. 112, Bichard calls difford^thal cruell Child-kilier/ 
(After “ chjdd-kyllyng,” Oliford’s unworthy tr^tment of York’s dead bodjr is 
related. See next page.) ' * 

' ^ Purl, V. 466/s. Wyrc. (485} gives December M aud GArmlMiek 
JL^Mm. FZ' (107), December 31, as the dale of the batS^. 
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\Bol iii. 659/2/10. Ealle^ 250.] fought manfullie, yet was he 
within half an houre slaine and dead, and his whole armie discom- 
fited : with him died of his trustie freends, his two bastard vncles, 
sir lohn and sir Hugh Mortimer, sir Dauie Hall, sir Hugh 
Hastings, sir Thomas Neuill, William and Thomas Aparre, both 
brethren ; and two thousand and eight hundred others, whereof 
manie were yoong gentlemen, and heires of great parentage in the 
south parts : whose kin reuenged their deaths within foure moneths 
next,^ as after shall appeare. 

Being unable to escape, York becomes Queen Margaret^s prisoner, 
and is subjected by her to indignities. Addressing CliSord and North- 
umberland, she says (11. 67 ; 94, 95) : 

Oome, make him stand vpon this Mole-hiil here, . . . 

A Crowne for Yorke 1 and, Lords, bow lowe to him I 

Hold you his hands, whilest I doe set it on. 

Of this matter Holinshed gave two versions, both of which I quote. 
The former is an abridgment of Halle (251) ; the latter — whence we 
learn that York was taken aliue, and in derision caused to stand vpon 
a molehiir* — ^is, in part, a translation from Whethamstede (480). 
According to Halle, OliSord, not satisfied with Butland's murder, 

\Eol iii. 659l2}s7, EalU, 251.] came to the place where the 
dead corpse of the duke of Yorke laie, caused his head to be 
Btriken ofif, and set on it a crowne of paper, ^ fixed it on a pole, and 
presented it to the queene, not lieng farre from the field, in great 
despite, at which great reioising was shewed: but they laughed 
then that shortlie after lamented, and were glad then of other 
mens deaths that knew not their owne to be so neere at hand, 
f Some write that the duke was taken aliue, and in derision 
caused to stand vpon a molehill ; on whose head they put a garland 
in steed of a crowne, which they had fashioned and made of sedges 
or bulrushes ; and, hauing so crowned him with that garland, they 
kneeled downe afore him (as the lewes did vnto Christ) in scorne, 
saieng to him: “Haile, king without rule I haile, king without 

* At the battle of Towton. 

* Bichard afterwards reprc^^hed Margaret for crowning his fathers ^ War- 
like Brows with Paper/^— BicA, HZ, 1. iii 175., The Qq* and P. have m 
stage direction against 3 E&k FX, L i% 05. Wynt* (4S5) says tkt the dead 
bodies of York and Ms friends were decapitated, and their heads were placed 
'In difierent parts of the citYof York* The Bake's head was crowned with 
paper {mrta% ir*^ntempt M tks was done at the lords* instance. 
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“heritage! haile, duke and prince without people or possessions! 
And at length, hauing thus scorned him with these and diuerse 
other the like despitefull words, they stroke off his head, which (as 
yee haue heard) they presented to the queene. 

York is at last slain by the hands of Clifford and Margaret, where- 
upon the Queen cries (11. 179-180) : 

Off with his Head, and set it on Yorke Gates ; 

So Yorke may ouer-looke the Towne of Yorke I 

The following excerpt illustrate these lines : 

[Eol, iii. 659/2/65. Halle, 251.] After this victorie by the 
queene, the earle of Salisburie and all the prisoners were sent to 
Pomfret, and there beheaded ; whose heads (togither with the duke 
of Yorkes head) were conueied to Yorke, and there set on poleg, 
oner the gate of the citie, in despite of them and their linage. 

Act II. sc. i. — “A March. Enter Edward, Eichard, and their 
power.’* The brothers are talking of their father— of whose fate they 
are ignorant — until Eichard says (11. 21, 22) : 

See how the Morning opes her golden Gates, 

And takes her farwell of the glorious Sunne ! . , . 

Ed, Dazle mine eyes, or doe I see three Sunnes % 

Rich, Three glorious Sunnes, each one a perfect Sunne i 
Not seperated with the racking Clouds, 

But seuer’d in a pale cleare-shining Skye; 28 

See, see ! they ioyne, embrace, and seeme to kisse, 

As if they vow’d some League inuiolable : 

Now are they but one Lampe, one Light, one Sunne. 

In this the Heauen figiires some euent. 32 

Edward answers (11. 39, 40) : 

What ere it bodes, hence-forward will I beare 
Tpon my Targuet three faire shining Sunnes. 

After collecting an army on the borders of Wales, Edward had 
begun his march thence when 

\Eol. iii 66O/X/14. Ealh, 251 .] newes was brought to him, 
that lasper earle of Penbroke, halfe brother to king Henrie, and 
lames Butler, earle of Ormund and Wilshire, had assembled a 
grea;t number of Welsh and Irish people to take him : he, herewith 
quiokned, retired baoke and met with his enimies in a faire plaine 
neere to Mortimers orosse, not far from Hereford east,^ bn Candle 

* **The ffeld of the battle of Mortiaier^s Crbss is in the parish of Eingaland,^ 
five miles north-west by west from lieominster, Hose to the fifth t^e-stone bl 
the tnrn-p^e road, leading from Leominster to Wiginore and Krughtoa/ » , . 

Bropkeb YidU U Fidd$ 0 / 1857, p. 74. 
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masse daie^ [Feb. 2, 1461] in the morning. At which time the 
sunne (as some write) appeared to the earle of March like three 
sunnes, and suddenlie ioined altogither in one. Upon which sight 
he tooke such courage, that he, fiercelie setting on his enimies, put 
them to flight: and for this cause men imagined that he gaue the 
sunne in his full brightnesse for his badge or cognisance. bnghtsunm 

The arrival of a messenger, who brings news to Edward of York’s 
death, is soon followed by the entry of Warwick with an army. From 
Warwick Edward hears of the Yoi^ist defeat at the second battle of 
St. Albans, fought on February 17, 1461.® As the combined forces of 
Edward and Warwick reached London on February 26, 1461,® their 
meeting — dramatized in this scene — ^must have taken place on some 
historic day between these dates. After Warwick’s defeat at St. 

Albans, the Lancastrians purposed marching to London, but they 
••K^iiired to the north of England when 

[Hoi hi. 66I/1/33. Halle, 252.] true report came not onelie fMeetingof 
to the queene, but also to the citie ; that the earle of March, Warwick.] 
hauing vanquished the earles of Peabroke and Wilshire, had met 
with the earle of Warwike (after this last battell at saint Albons) 
at Chipping Norton by Cotsold ; and that they with both their 
powers were comming toward London* 

Warwick gives an account of what happened after he had received 
tidings of the conEict at Wakefield (11. 111-121) ; 

I, then in London, keeper of the King, 

Muster’d my Soldiers, gathered flockes of Friends, 112 

And, verie well appointed, as I thought,^ 

Marcht toward S. Albons to intercept the Queene, 

Bearing the King in my behaife along ^ 

For by my Scouts I was adu^rtised, 116 

That she was comming with a full intent 
To dash our late decree in Parliament, 

Touching King Henries Oath, and your Succession. 

Short Tale to make, we at S. Albons met, 120 

Our Battailes ioyn’d, and both sides fiercely fought : , . . 

^ According to Mich IL — Hm. VL (110) the three suns were seen 

about 10 a.m., on February 2, 1461 ; and the battle of Mortimer’s Cross was 
fought on the following day. In G^reg- (211) and Three OhrmkUe K 0., 

77) the battle and the appearance of three suns are dated February 2. 

« Mol Marl, v. 476/5: 

8 Greg,, 215. Fah , 632. Hiree Ohrmidm {S, M 77). February 27*— 

Three ^rmides (B. L, 0, 172). February 28 ,— Mkh FL, 

110, Edward and Warwick met at Obipping Koifeom OxfordsMre.— 

488. 

Mia Ani^ NotinSHemTL 
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But tte Lancastrmns prevailed ; 

So that we fled ; the King vnto the Queene (1. 13T) ; . • • 

Halle relates (252) that, aft® the battle of Wakefield, Queen 
Margaret 


[Margmct still Came forwardc with her Northren people, entendyng to suh- 
uerte and defaiot all conclusions and agrementes enacted and 
assented to in the last Parliament. And so after her long iorney 
settlement ghe came to the town of sainct Albons ; wherof the duke of North- 

Of the 

croTO.] folke, the erle of Warwycke, and^other, (whom the duke of Yorke 
lords had lefte to gouerne the kyng in his absence,) beyng aduertised, 


[gathered an by the assent of y* kyng, gathered together a great hoste, and set 
mSched to forward towarde saincte Albons, hauyng the kyng in their company, 

St Alhfliis, 

g^gggp^ed as the head and chefetayn of the warre ; and so, not myndyng to 
differre the tyme any farther, vpon shrouetuesday, early in the 


[Defeated by momyng, Set vpon their enemyes. Fortune that day so fauored 
the Quene, that her parte preuayled, & the duke and the erle were 
Hmiyand leaning the kmg . . . 


The Yorkist soldiers might (Warwick conjectures) have berai 
dispirited by 

the coldnesse of the King, 122 

Who look’d full gently on his warlike Queene, . . . 

Holinshed says that, when the soldiers, who had charge of Henry, 
fled from the field, the Yorkist 


[S'ol iii. 66O/2/14.] nobles that were about the king, perceiuing 
how the game went, and withaU saw no comfort in the king, but 
gSwai“^ rather a good will and affection towards the contrarie part, . . , 
castrmsj witiwirew . . . , leaxwBg the king • . • 

Now after that the noble men and other were fled, and the 
king left in maner alone without anie power of men to gard his 
jHeniy persoH, he was counselled by aii esqmer cjiUed Thomas Hoo, a man 
well lac^E^ed, and well scene in’ the lawes, to send some con- 
1 me^ei^er to the northeme lords, aduertising them, that 

he would now gladlie come vnto them, (wbome he knew to be his 
verie freends, and had a^tobled titemselues toother for his 
semice,) to the end he might remaine with tWm, as before he had 
remained vnder &e gotiernemeat of the soptheme lords. . 

Php ^castrian lords conveyed Heniy to pfifford’s tepil'tod 
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brought the queene and hir sonne prince Edward vnEo his [M^^etmgof 
presence, whome he ioifullie receiued, imbracing and kissing them 
in most louing wise ; and yeelding hartie thanks to almightie God, 3 
whome it had pleased thus to strengthen the forces of the 
northerne men, to restore his deerelie belooued and onelie sonne 
againe into his possession. 

Warwick tells Edward (11, 145-147) that George — afterwards Duke 
of Clarence — 

was lately sent 

From your kinde Aunt, Dutehesse of Burgundie, 

With ayde of Souldiers to this needful! Warre. 

Isabella of Portugal, a grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, ^ and 
consequently a distant cousin of Edward, was Duchess of Burgundy 
in 1461. A passage derived by Holinshed from Halle (253) shows 
irha4 George was not in England during the historic time of sc. i., 

Act II. 

\Eok iii. 66I/1/45.] The duches of Yorke, seeing hir husband 
and sonne slaine, and not knowing what should succeed of hir 
eldest sonnes chance, sent hir two yonger sonnes, George and JSvedat 
Richard, ouer the sea, to the citie of Utrecht in Almaine, where the Duke of 

• . , Burguady.J 

they were of Philip duke of Burgognie well receiued; and so 
remained there, till their brother Edward had got the crowne and 
gouernement of the realme. 

Act II. sc. ii. — ^Henry, at Margarets bidding, knights Prince 
Edward (1. 61). The Prince was knighted on an earlier historic date 
than that which must be assigned to this scene. After the second 
battle of St. Albans Queen Margaret 

\Hol iii. 66O/2/64. EalU, 252 .] caused the king to dub hir 
sonne prince Edward, knight ; with thirtie other persons, which the 
day before fought on hir side against his part. 

A messenger now warns the Lancastrians that Edward and 
Warwick ‘^are at hand’* (1. 72). In the preceding scene Warwick 
said that the Lancastrians had gone to London, and he therefore pro- 
jposed marching thither to give them battle (II. i. 174-185). But before 
so* i ended he learnt from a messenger sent by Horfolk that 

The Queene is comming with a puissant Hoast ; • * • 

^ Daughter of John L, King of Portu^l. Her mother Philippa was the 
daughter of Blanch of Lancaster, John of Gaunt’s hrst wife* The dramatist 
may have been thinldng of Idjaram IT.’s sister, Sfegtiret Duchess of Btngundy, 
who assisted the adventurer known as Perkin Warheek, for the real or ostendble 
mason that he was te nephew, l^ichard Duke of York. 
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Scene ii, is laid at the gates of York (11. 1-4, cp. I. iv. 179). ’ We 
may suppose perhaps that Margaret, being refused an entrance into 
London, turned northwards, and, on her march to York, passed near 
the Duke of Norfolk's position ; which was “ some six miles off " the 
place where Warwick met Edward (II. i. 144). Advised by Norfolk of 
the Queen's change of plan, Edward and Warwick followed her, and 
in scene ii. they reach York. The historic facts are that the Lancas- 
trians withdrew to the north, after the second bp»ttle of St. Albans, 
but Edward and Warwick made for London, where Edward was 
elected King. Soon after his election Edward marched northwards 
and won the battle of Towton, which established him on the throne.^ 

No sooner has the near appr^^ch of Edward and Warwick been 
announced than Clifford breaks forth (11. 73, 74) : 

I would your Highnesse would depart the field 1 
The Queene hath best successe when you are absent.^ 

Holinshed took from Halle (252) a remark that Queen Margaret was 

Edw Hall \Hol iii. 66O/2/60.] fortunate in hir two battels [Wakefola 

[Henry's 2nd St. Albans], but vnfortunate was the king in all his enter- 

prises: for where his person was present, the yictorie still fled 
from him to the contrarie part. 

The wrangle which succeeds the entry of Edward, Richard, and 
Warwick admits of little illustration from historical sources. A 
spirited utterance of the Prince invites Richard's comment (11, 133, 134): 

Who euer got thee, there thy Mother stands ; 

For, well I wot, thou hast thy Mothers tongue ; 

and Edward suggests that her ‘^Husband may be Menelaus ” (1, 147). 
When Prince Edward was bom, Queen Margaret 

{Eol iii. 641/1/54. EalU, 230.] susteined not a little slander 
and obloquie of the common people, who had an opinion that the 
king was not able to get a child ; and therefore sticked not to saie, 
that this was not his sonne, with manie slanderous words, greatlie 
sounding to the queenes dishonour; much part perchance vntrulie.^ 

1 214-216, 

® While watching the battle of Towton, Henry says (3 Em. VLj H* 
V. 1648); 

** Fox Margaret my Queene, and Clifford too, 

Haue chid me from the Battell ; swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence," 

^ mmh . . . mtndie.J HoL which here nedemt te he rekereed,} Halle, 231* 
« the common people '' said that Prince Edward was not the natural! sone of 
Kynge Henxye, but ehaungyd in the cradell."— 628. Another slanderous 
rumour circulated *Hhat he that was called Ennce was nat hir H his, ie. 
Henry’s] sone, but a bastard goten in avoutry*’’«-<l,rofl*. R. 

F*X, 10.' 


[Aramonr 
that Pnnce 
Edward was 
not King 
Henry’s 
Bon.J 
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Act II. sc. iii. — The action of this and the remaining scenes of Act 
II. cover the two days* fighting which ended at Towton on March 29, 
1461.^ A preliminary skirmish at Ferrybridge, where Clijfford discom- 
fited the Yorkists, has been magnified into the serious reverse lamented 
by Edward and George, when this scene opens (11. 6-13). Eichard 
enters and cries to Warwick (11. 14-16) : 

Ah, Warwicke I why hast thou withdrawn thy selfe? 

Thy Brothers ^ blood the thirsty earth.hath drunk, 

Broach'd with the Steely point of Cliffords Launce ; . . • 

Warwick responds; 

Then let the earth be drunken with our blood ; 

He kill my Horse, because I’will not flye I 

In the confiict at Ferrybridge was slain 

{Hoi ill 664/r/6o. Halle, 255.] the bastard of Salisburie, 
brother to the earle of Warwike, a valiant yoong gentleman, and 
of ^at audacitie. 

When the earle of Warwike was informed hereof, like a man 
desperat, he mounted on his hacknie, and hasted puffing and 
blowing to king Edward, saieng: “Sir, I praie God haue mercie of 
“ their soulcs, which in the beginning of your enterprise haue lost 
“their lines! And bicause I see no succors of the world but in 
“God, I remit the vengeance to him our creator and redeemer.” 
With that he alighted downe, and slue his horse with his sword, 
saieng : “ Let him flee that will, for sueriie I will tarrie with Mm 
“ that will tarrie with me ” : and kissed the crosse of his sword as 
it were for a vow to the promise* 

As Warwick and the three brothers are going forth to renew the 
battle, George says (IL 49-53) ; 

Yet let vs altogether to our Troopes, 

And giue them leaue to fiye that will not stay ; 

And call them Pillars that will stand to vs ; 

And, if we thriue, promise them such rewards 

As Victors weare at the Olympian Games : ® . 

After the slaughter of the horse, 

{Sol ill Salk, 255.] Bang Edward, perceiuing the 

* The date from FmU v. 4T7/a. The fighting began early on Match 

when Clifford took Ferrybridge from the Yorkist».-^Gfeo.,216 1 cp* BdUe, 
254, 2S5. 

^ In the eorrespnding Hues of T» T., Bichard announces the death of 
Warwiek's father, tie Earl of Igalisbuiy, Salisbury was put to death after the 

« Ip, R T, George advises that they should.** Mely promi^ to remrmerste” 
who st^d them* ‘ ^ ' 


X 
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Ajprociama- courage of his trustie friend the earle of Warwike, made proolama- 
soTdiewfo which were afraid to fight should depart : and, 

pSmg^ to all those that tarried the battell, he promised great rewards ; 
tKwho'' with addition, that anie souldier which voluntarilie would abide, 
^ and afterwards, either in or before the fight should seeme to flee 
or turne his backe, then he that could kill tim should haue a 
great reward and double wages. 


Act II. sc. V. — Yiewed from afar the battle appears to King Henry 
(11. 5-12) 

like a Mighty Sea 

Forc’d by the Tide to combat with the Winde ; . . . 

Sometime the Flood preuailes, and than the Winde ; . . . 

Yet neither Conqueror nor Conquered : ^ . 12 

The long struggle at Towton is spoken of by Halle (256) in term^ 
not unlike these : 


[Ebb and This deadly battayle and bloudy confiicte continued .x. houres 

flow or 

batueat in doubtful victorie, the one parte some tyme flowyng, and 
sometime ebbyng, . . . 

There enter (11. 54, 79) a Sonne that hath kill’d his Father, • . . 
and a Father that hath kill’d his Sonne ; ” in both cases unwittingly. 
Each then recognizes his f oeman’s face, and laments the cruel chance of 
civil war. 

Halle says of Towton (256) : 

[Family and This couflict was in manor vnnaturall, for in it the sonne fought 

social ties 

Twtonl^ agaynst the father, the brother agaynst the brother, the nephew 
against the vncle, and the tenau?it agaynst his lord, . . . 

At the close of this scene Margaret, Prince Edward, and Exeter ^ 
rush in from the field where the Lancastrians have been defeated. The 
Queen cries to Henry (L 128) : 

Mount you, my Lord ! towards Barwicke post amaine 1 

When the battle of Towton was decided, 


[Sol iii. 665/1/41* Maile, 266.] King Henrie, after he heard 
of the irrecouerable losse of his annie, depatted incontinentlie with 
his wife and sonne to the towne of Berwike ; and, leaning the duke 


* Not in T. T, 

* *Hhe dukes of Summerset pienry Beaufort] and Excester plenry 
Holland] fied from the field and saued tfiemselues ,” — Mol iii. 665/1/31 
{Malhf 256)* 
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of Summerset there, went into Scotland, and, comming to the king 
of Scots, required of him and his councell, aid and comfort. 

Act II. so. vi. — ‘‘Enter Clifford wounded, with an arrow in his 
necke,” ^ is the opening stage direction of this scene in The True 
Tragedie. On March 28, 1461,2 Clifford blocked the passage of the 
Aire at Ferrybridge. After the proclamation made by Edward (see p. 
306 aboye), a YorkisJ force passed the Aire 

\Hol iii. 664/2/12. Salle, 255.] at Castelford, three miles 
from Ferribridge, intending to haue inuironed the lord Clifford and 
his companie. But they, being therbf aduertised, departed in great 
hast toward king Henries armie ; yet they met with some that they 
looked not for, & were so trapt yer they were aware. For the lord 
Clifford, either for heat or paine, pgitting off his gorget, suddenlie 
with.^n arrow (as some saie, without an head) was striken into the 
throte, and immediatlie rendred his spirit;^ . . . 

By order of Warwick, — who enters subsequently (L 30) with 
Edward, George, and Bichard, — Clifford’s head is to be fixed where the 
head of Edward’s father “stands” (1. 86). Edward reached York on 
March 30/ 

\Hol iii. 665/1/^6, Salle, 256.] and first he caused the heads 
of his father, the earle of Salisburie, and other his freends, to be 
taken from the gates, and to he buried with their bodies: and 
there he caused the earle of Deuonshire, and three other, to be 
beheaded, and set their heads in the same place. 

Clifford’s head being proyided for, Warwick says to Edward (11. 87, 

88 ) : 

And now to London with Trwmphmt march, 

There to be crowmd Englands Boyall King . 

Edward assents, and thus addresses his brothers (11. 103, 104) ; 

Bichard, I will create thee Duke of Gloucester, 

And George, of Clarence : . . . 

In June^ 1461 Edward 

\Soh iii. 665/2/9, Salle, 257, 258.] returned, after the maner 
and fashion of a triumphmt conquerour, with great pompe vnto 


1 A hwd (Mntrn, KnUr CUfford Womded.l 3 Sen. VL 

2 216. SaUe, 254, 255 {Sd, HI. mili/sy). 

s On Palm Sunday (March 29), 1461.— Jng. p. m, 4 E. lY. No. 52 (0. B.), 

* Fmim, ii. 5. 

® On June 27 Edward rode from the Tower to Westminster . — Three 
dhrmidee (B. L, 0.), p.^174. 


The lord 
Cltfford 


[The head of 
Edward's 
father 
removed 
ft’om York 
gate ] 
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[Edward 
Clowned ] 

[George 
created 
Duke of 
Clarence, 
Richard, 
Duke of 
Gloucester ] 


Duke* of 
Glocester 
%^fortu7iaie. 


London ; 'where, according to the old custome of the realnie, he 
called a great assemblie of persons of all degrees ; and the nine & 
twentith dale of lune ^ was at Westminster with solemnitie crowned 
and annointed king, . . . 

Also, after this, he created his two yoonger brethren dukes ; 
that is to sale, lord George, duke of Clarence, .lord Richard, duke 
of Glocester ; • . . 

Richard is rather loth to accept this title (1, 107) : 

For Glosters Dukeaome is too ominous. 

Holinshed derived from Halle (209) the following remark on 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester’s death : 

[Hoi. iii. 627lilS^-] Some ttinke that the name and title of 
Glocester hath beene vnluckie to diuerse, which for their hojipurs 
haue beene erected by creation of princes to that stile and dignitie ; 
as Thomas ^ Spenser, Thomas of Woodstoke, sonne to king Edward 
the third, and this duke Humfreie : which three persons by misers 
able death finished their daies ; and after them king Richard the 
third also, duke of Glocester, in ciuill warre slaine. 

Act III, sc. i. — After 1. 12 (3 Hen, 7L) the stage direction in !I%e 
True Tragedie is : ‘‘ Enter king Henrie disguisde.*^ ® Henry begins a 
soliloquy by saying: 

From Scotland am I stolne euen of pure loue. 

To greet mine owne Land with my wishfull sight.^ 

He is overheard by two keepers, one of whom whispers to the other 

( 1 . 23 ) : 

This is the quondam King ; let’s seize vpon him. 

Henry asks the Second Keeper (1. 74) : 

Where did you dwell when I was K. of England 1 

Hum Xeep.]. Heere in this Country, where we now remaine. 

King* I was annointed King at nine monthes old ; 76 

My Father and my Grandfather were Kings, 

And you were swome true Subiects vnto me : 

And tell me, then, haue. you not broke your Oathes j 

Hot long before Henry’s death, 


1 Edward was crowned on June 28, 1461. — Greg.^ 218. Anpther con- 
temporary chronicle (Cottonian MS,, YiteHius, A. xvi.)— cited in ii. 

18, note— gives June 28 as the date of Edward’s coronation. 
ThonmJHughUol 

^ MnUr the King with a Frayer 'bodke.] 3 Smi. VI. 

^ 3 Hen. TL And disguisde to creete mu 

T. 
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[Hol iii. 691/2/33. Stow, 706 ] being demanded whie he had 
so long held the crowne of England Yniustlie, he replied: genpvi/s 

“father was king of England, quietlie inioieng the crowne all his 
“reigne; and his father, my grandsire, was also king of England; 

“and I enen a child in my cradell was proclamed and crowned 
“king without anie interruption; and so held it fortie yeares 
“well-neere; all the states dooing homage vnto me, as to my 
“antecessors.” 

The keepers arrest him ; and, in the next scene, we find that he has 
been brought to the Pallaee Gate of King Edward, who, on receiving 
this news, bids the messenger (III. ii. 120) 

See that he be conuey^d vn|:o the Tower : . . 

^bout four historical years after the battle of Towton, — ^probably 
in July, 1465,^ — Henry, 

[Hol iii. 667/1/26. HalU, 261,] whether he was past all feare ; 
or that hee was not well established in his wits and perfect mind ; 
or for that he could not long keepe himselfe secret, in disguised 
at[t]ire boldlie entred into England. 

He was no sooner entred, but he was knowne and taken of one 
Cantlow, and brought toward the king ; whom the earle of Warwike 
met on the way by the kings commandement, and brought him 
through London to the Tower, & there he was laid in sure hold. 

Act III. sc. ii. — Edward and his brothers enter, accompanied by 
!Lady Grey, whose business the King thus explains to Richard (IL 1-7) ; 

Brother of Gloster, at S. Albons field 

This Ladyes Husband, Sir Richard Grey, was slaine, 

His Land then seiz'd on by the Conqueror ; 

Her smt is now to repossesse those Lands ; 

Which wee in lustice cannot well deny, 

Because, in Quarrell of the House of Yorke, 

The worthy Gentleman did lose his Life. 

In the next historical drama {Rich, IIL^ I. iii. 127, 128), she is 
reminded by Richard that, when he was a zealous servant of Edward, 
she and her 

Husband Grey 

Were factious for the House of Lancaster ; , . , 

And he demands : 


1 Henry was arrested about ^une 29^ 4Jkron, (B, L. 01), 180,, 

lai. He was brought to the Towet on July; 24— 232,23a, 
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Bamt Mtza- 
beth Grete 
[was widow 
of Sir John 
Grey, who 
wag slam at 
the 2nd[ 
battle of St, 
Albans.] 


[She asked 
Edward to 
restore her 
jointure.] 


The ladle 
Muabeth 
Grate [had a 
suit to 
Edward]. 


Was not your Husband, 

In Margarets Battaile, at Saint Albons, slaine 

The truth of these taunts appears from the following excerpt. In 
1464 1 (1) 

{Hoi iii. 726/1/20. Halle, 365.] there came to make a sute 
by petition to the king dame Elizabeth Greie, ;57hich was after his 
queene, at that time a widow, borne of noble blond ^ by hir mother, 
duches of Bedford yer she maried the lord Wooduile, hir father. 

Howbeit, this dame Elizabeth hir selfe, being in seruice with 
queene Margaret, wife Tnto king Henrie the sixt, was maried vnto 
one lohn Greie, an esquier, whome king Henrie made knight 
vpon the field that he had ori Barnet heath by saint Albons, 
against king Edward. But litle while inioied he that knighthjj,od : 
for he was at the same field slaine. . . . this poore ladie made 
humble sute vnto the king, that she might be restored vnto such 
small lands as hir late husband had giuen her in iointure. 

Further to illustrate this scene I quote passages describing the 
circumstances and result of Lady Grey^s petition to Edward. We are 
told that 

[Hoi, iii. 668/1/1. Halle, 264.] the king, being on hunting in 
the forrest of Wichwood besides Stonistratford, came for his 
recreation to the manor of Grafton, where the duchesse of Bedford 
then soiourned, wife to sir Kichard Wooduile lord Riuers ; on 
whome was then attendant a daughter of hirs, called the ladie 
Elizabeth Graie, widow of sir lohn Graie knight, slaine at the last 
battell of saint Albons, . . . 

This widow, hauing a sute to the king for such lands as hir 
husband had giuen hir in iointure, so kindled the kings affection 
towards hir, that he not onelie fauoured hir sute, but more hir 
person ; for she was a woman of a more formall countenance than 
of excellent beautie j and yet both of such beautie and fauour^ 


^ After **mame a meeting” and “much wooing” (Hoi iii. ’? 26 /i/ 46 ), 
Edward was privately married to Lady Grey on May 1, 1464 — Greg^ ^26. 
Wark'tjo,^ 3 . 

® In 3 Hent^ FJ.^ IT* i 69, 70, the Queen, addressing Clarence, Gloucester^ 
and Montagu, says : 

« Doe me but aight, and you u^ust all confesse 
That I was not i^oble of Descent.” j T #, *, 
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that, with hir sober demeanour, sweete looks, and comelie smilmg, 
(neither too wanton, nor too bashfull,) besides hir pleasant toong 
and trim wit, she so allured and made subiect vnto hir the heart 
of that great prince, that, after she had denied him to be his 
paramour, (with so good manor, and words so well set as better 
could not be deuised,) he finallie resolued with himselfe to marrie 
hir; not asking counsell of anie man, till they might perceiue it was 
no bootie to aduise him to the oontrarie of that his concluded 
purpose; , . . 

Other passages supplied fuller material for the dialogue between 
Edward and Lady Grey (11. 36-98) ; compare especially the words “as 
she wist ... be his concubine” wjth 11. 97, 98 : 

I know I am too meane to he your Queene, 

And yet too good to he your ConovMne. 

I resume my quotations at the point where it is related that Edward 
heard the personal suit of Lady Grey : 

\Hol. iii. 726 / 1 / 36 . Halle, 365, 366.] Whome when the king 
beheld, and heard hir speake, as she was both faire and of a 
goodlie fauour, moderate of stature, well made, and verie wise : 
he not onelie pitied hir, but also waxed inamoured of hir. And, 
taking hir afterward secretlie aside, began to enter in talking more 
familiarlie. Whose appetite when she perceiued, she vertuouslie 
denied him. 

But that did she so wiselie, and with so good maner, and words 
so well set, that she rather kindled his desire than quenched it. 
And, finallie, after manie a meeting, much wooing, and many great 
promises, she well espied^ the kings affection toward hir so greatlie 
increased, that she durst somewhat the more boldlie saie hir mind ; 
as to him whose hart she perceiued more feruentlie set, than to 
fall off for a word. And, in conclusion, she shewed him plaine, 
that, as she wist hir selfe too simple to he his wife, so thought she 
hir selfe too good, to he his eonauMm. The king, much maruellmg at 
Mr oonstancie, (as he that had not been woont elsewhere to be so 
stiffelie said naie,) so much esteemed hir continenoie and chastitie, 
that he set hir vertue in the steed of possession and riches : and 


' * HaSe. iMpieng Hob 


[Edward fell 
m love with 
her, and, as 
she refused 
to be his 
paramour, 
he resolved 
to make her 
his wife ] 


[Edward 
took Lady 
Grey aside, 
and made 
illicit love 
to her.} 


J wise 
ctmwer of a 
chctst and 
eontinent 
ladle. 
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[When their 
marriage 
WAS settled, 
Edward 
ashed his 
friends’ 
advice about 
it.l 


[Lady Grey 
has cliildren 
and so have 
II 


MargartA 
vnih hir 
sonne goeih 
into Irance. 


[Margaret 
obtained 
Lewis’s 
fevour for 
the Ijaneas- 
trians.! 


thus, taking counseU of his desire, determined in all possible hast 
to marie her. 

Now after he was thus appointed, and had betweene them 
twaine insured hir ; then asked he counsell of his other freends, 
and that in such manor, as they might then perceiue it booted not 
greatlie to say naie. 

Edward's final argument (11. 102-104) — 

Thou art a Widow, and thou hast some Ohildi^en ; 

And, hy Gods Mother, J,<i)eing but a Batchelor, 

Haue oih&r-soTne — 

was, it is said, his answer to an objection of his mother (Cecily Duchess 
of York) that he disparaged himself by marrying a widow instead of a 
maid : 

r 

[Hoi. iii. 726/2/68. Halle, 3670 That she is a widow, ^nd 
hath alreadie children; by Gods blessed ladie, J am <x lacheler, and 
haue some too, and so ech of vs hath a proofe that neither of vs is 
like to be barren. 

Act in. sc. iii. — Since the close of scene vi., Act 11., Queen 
Margaret and Prince Edward have repaired to France. In scene iii., 
Act III,, they are welcomed by Lewis XI., from whom Margaret craves 
help towards her husband's restoration. So much of this scene as 
precedes Warwick's entrance (11, 1-42) may be historically dated about 
a year after the battle of Towton j ^ when Henry, being 

[Hoi iii. 665/1/58. Halle, 257.] somwhat setled in the relme 
of Scotland, . . . sent his wife and his sonne into France to king 
Reiner hir father ; trusting by his aid and succour to assemble an 
armie, and once againe to recouer his right and dignitie : but he in 
the meane time made his aboad in Scotland, to see what waie his 
friends in England would studie for his restitution. 

The queene, being in France, did obteine of the yoong French 
king, then Lewes the eleuenth, that all hir husbands friends, and 
those of the Lancastrian band, might safeMe and suerlie haue 
resort into anie part of the realme of France : prohibiting all other 
of the contrarie faction anie accesse or repaire into that countfie. , 

In Act IL, sc. vi.> 11. 89, 90, Warwick proposed going to France 


1 On April 16, 1462, Margaret arrived in Brittany. After visiting 
at Angers, she betook herself to Lewis with the view of obtaining his assistance, 
— JFyrc., 493. 
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after Edward^s coronation (June 28, 1461), for the purpose of arranging 
a marriage between his new sovereign and Lady Bona. Entering now, 
"Warwick offers Lewis **a League of Amitie^’ 5 confirmed 
With Kuptiall Knot, if thou vouchsafe to graunt 
That vertuous Lady Bona, thy faire Sister, 

To Englands King in lawfull Marriage. — 11. 55-57. 

Holinshed derived from Halle (263, 264) the following account of 
this negotiation. In 1464, when Edward had brought England 

[Hoi iii. 667/2/Si.] into a good & quiet estate, it was thought 
meet by him and those of his conncell, that a marriage were pro- 
uided for him in some conuenient place ; and therefore was the 
earie of Warwike sent ouer into France, to demand the ladie Bona, 
daughter to Lewes duke of Sauoie, and sister to the ladie Carlot, 
then queene of France; which ^ Bona was at that time in the 
Fr^ch court. 

The earie of Warwike, comming to the French king, then lieng 
at Tours, was of him honourablie receiued, and right courteouslie 
interteined. His message was so well liked, and his request 
thought so honourable for the aduancement of the ladie Bona, that 
hit sister queene Carlot obteined both the good will of the king 
hir husband, and also of hir sister the foresaid ladie : so that the 
matrimonie on that side was cleerelie assented to, and the erle of 
Dampmartine appointed (with others) to saile into England, for 
the full finishing of the same. 

Margaret warns Lewis not to ally himself with an usurper; and 
Warwick, on the other hand, asserts her son to be no more a prince 
than she is a queen. Whereupon Oxford remarks (11. 81, 82) ; 

Then Warwicke disanulls great lohn of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spaine ; . . . 

Warwick might well have exposed this misrepresentation. John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, claimed Castile in right of his second wife 
Constance, elder daughter of Pedro the Cruel. The Duke, however, 
failed to dethrone John I., son of Pedro^s bastard brother Henry 11. ; 
and obtained but a few transient successes by his invasion of Spanish 
territory.^ 

In &e Third Fart of Hmry FJ. Oxford wonders how Warwick can 

1 Mr. Daniel suggests that popular belief may have minified thes^ suc- 
cesses ;as, on April 11, 1601, HensZowe paid earnest for a play entitled “the 
conqueste of spayne by John a Gant”— IHmy (Old Sh. Soc.), p. 
185. The facts concerning John of Gaunfs Spanish expedition might have 
been ascertained from Grafton or HoKashed, but, the dramatist was not bound 
to regard historical asathority. 
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speak against King Henry after tkirtie and six yeeres of obedience 
(11. 95-97). But in The True Tragedie Oxford assumes that Warwick 
has been obedient during Henryks thirtie and eight regnal years : a 
term ending on August 31, 1460. Warwick was attainted by the 
Lancastrian Parliament which met at Coventry on November 20, 1459 ; 
and his allegiance was merely formal after the attempt made on his 
life some eight or ten months previously. ^ In the interval between 
the battles of Northampton and St. Albans (July ^.0, 1460 — February 
17, 1461) he acted with the supposed sanction of Henry YL, who was 
then under Yorkist control. 

Warwick bids Oxford “ leaue Henry, and call Edward King.’' 
Oxford indignantly replies (101-107) : 

Call him my King by whose iniurious doome 
My elder Brother, the Lord Aubrey Yere, 

Was done to death 1 and more then so, my Father, 

Euen in the downe-fall of ^ais mellow’d yeeres, 104 

When Nature brought him to the doore of Death ? 

No, Warwicke, no ; while Life vpholds this Arme, 

This Arme vpholds the House of Lancaster ! 

In February, 1462,^ 

M \Hol iil 665/2/20. Ealle, 258.] the earle of Oxford far striken 
becSffiMs sonne and heire the lord Awbreie Veer, either 

SbSther through malicc of their enimies, or for that they had oflFended the 
Sited,] ting, were both, with diuerse of their councellours, attainted, and 
put to execution ; which caused lohn earle of Oxford euer after to 
rebell^ 

Having requested Queen Margaret, Prince Edward, and Oxford to 
stand aside, Lewis demands of Warwick (IL 114, 115) : 

Is Edward your true King ? for I were loth 
To links with him that were not lawfull chosen. 

In The True Tragedie Lewis asks ; 

Is Edward lawfull king or no ? for I were loath 
To linke with him that is not lawful heir. 

} I take the date of the Ooventiy Parliament from Eoi. TmLy v. 34d/i^ 
1for,the date of the attempt on Warwick’s life see p. 290, n. 7, above. 

, Wyre., 492, Fa&., 652. 

^ John de Yere, thirteenth Earl of Oxford (the merchant Philipson in 
of (xmr&tem), did not rebel until 1470. In 1464 he addressed to Par- 
pament a petition wherein he called himself Edward’s **true Liegeman ’’ J and 
-styled Henry lY. the ^*late Erie of Derby,” who ^‘toke uppon hym to reigne 
by Usurpation as Kyng of EDglond.”^JSoi Tcerk, v, 649/i, 2 . Oxford was 
arrested on suspicion of treason in November, 1468, but was released. — 

657. About April, 1470, he followed Warwick and Clarence to ’France^ 
whence he returned in September, 1470, as an avowed supporter of Hew* 
-Fa 5 ., 658 . r , » 
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Althougii Edward claimed the throne as heir of Lionel Luke of 
Olardaoe, his title was strengthened by the people’s direct vote. Par- 
liament was not sitting when, soon after the second battle of St. Albans, 
Edward summoned a great council of lords spiritual and temporal, who 
determined that Henry had forfeited the crown ; 

[Eol. iii. 66I/2/2. HaXle, 263, 254] and incontinentlie was 
Edward earle of March, sonne and heire to Richard duke of Yorke, 
by the lords in the said councell assembled, named, elected, and 
admitted for king and gouernour of the realme. 

On which daie, the people or the earles part being in their 
muster in S. lohns field, and a great number of the substantial! 
citizens there assembled to behold their order, the lord t’aucon- 
bridge, who tooke the musters, Tjiselie anon declared to the people 
th»»ofienses and breaches of the late agreement, committed by 
king Henrie the sixt ; and demanded of the people, whether they 
would haue him to rule and reigne anie longer ouer them % To 
whome they with whole voice answered : “ Naie, naie ! ” Then he 
asked them, if they would serue, loue, honour, and obeie the erle 
of March, as their onlie king and souereigne lord? To which 
question they answered : “ Yea, yea ! ” crieng, “ King Edward 1 ” 
with manie great showts & clapping of hands in assent and 
gladnesse of the same. 

The lords were shortlie aduertised of the louing consent which 
the commons frankelie and freelie had giuen. Whervpon, inconti- 
nentlie, they all with a conuenient number of the most substantial! 
commons repaired to the erle at Bainards castell ; making iust and 
true report of their election and admission, and the louing assent 
of the commons. . . . 

[Mol. iii. 663/1/64. Malle, 254] After that this prince Edward 
earle of March had taken vpon him the gouernement of this 
realme of England (as before ye haue heard), the morow next 
insuing, being the fourth of March, he rode to the church of 
saint Paule, and iJlere offered ; and, after Te Devm soong, with 
great solemnitie he was conueied to Westminster, and there 
set in the haE with the scepter roiall in his hand: whereto people 
in great numbers assembled. His claime to the crowne was de- 
clared to be by two maher of wares j the first, as sonne and heire to 
duke Richjtfd Ins fether, right inheritor to the saoie; the second, 
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by authoritie of parlement, and forfeiture committed by l^ing Henrie. 
Wherevpon it was againe demanded of the commons, if they would 
admit and take the said erle as their prince and souereigne lord ; 
which all with one voice cried: ‘‘Yea, yea I ” 

Finally Lewis assents to the proposed marriage. But this agree- 
ment is soon of no worth, for a Poste enters with letters from 
which Lewis and Warwick learn that Edward has wedded Lady Grey. 
Lewis is deeply angered, and Warwick renounces allegiance to Edward 
(11. 134-194). My next excerpt shows how Edward^ s breach of faith 
was taken : 

[Hoi iii. 668/1 /so. Halle, 265.] The French king was not 
well pleased to be thus dallied with ; but he shortlie (to appease 
the greefe of his wife and hir sisler the ladie Bona) married the 
said ladie Bona to the duke of Millan. 

Now when the earle of Warwike had knowledge by letters sent 
to him out of England from bis trustie friends, that king Edward 
had gotten him a new wife, he was not a little troubled in his 
mind; for that he tooke it his credence thereby was greatlie 
minished, and his honour much stained, namelie, in the court of 
France : for that it might be iudged he came rather like an espiall, 
to mooue a thing neuer minded, and to treat a marriage determined 
before not to take effect. Suerlie he thought himselfe euill vsed, 
that when he had brought the matter to his purposed intent and 
wished conclusion, then to haue it quaile on his part ; so as all 
men might thinke at the least wise, that his prince made small 
account of him, to send him on such a sleeuelesse errand. 

All men for the most part agree, that this marriage was the 
onlie cause, why the earle of Warwike concerned an hatred against 
king Edward, whome be so much before fauoured. 

The discredit brought upon his embassy makes Warwick speak' of 
another wrong, which he had condoned (1. 188) : 

Did I let passe Wabuso done to my Neece ^ 

We have seen that Edward^s marriage was generally believ^ed to, 
have alienated Warwick, 

[Hoi iii. 668/1/73. Halle, 265.] Other afBrme other causes, 
and one speciallie : for that king Edward did attempt a thing once 
in the carles house, which was much against the^earles honestie ; 
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(whether hh would haue defloured his daughter^ or his neece, tl?e 
certeintie was not for both their honours openlie reuealed ;) for, 
suerlie, such a thing was attempted by king Edward ; . . . 

The Post is made the bearer of threatening messages to Edward 
from Lewis, Margaret, and Warwick. Lewis then says to Warwick 
(11. 234-239) : 

Thou and 5xford, with fine thousand men, 

Shall crosse the Seas, and bid false Edward battaile ; 

And, as occasion semes, this Noble Queen 
And Prince shall follow 'mth a fresh Supply. 

Yet, ere thou go, but answer me one doubt, 

What Pledge haue we of thy firme Loyalty ? 

Warwick replies : 

This shall assure my constant Loyalty, 

That if our Queene and this young Prince agree, 

He ioyne mine eldest daughter and my loy 
To him forthwith in holy Wediocke bands. 

Queen Margaret and Prince Edward assent. Lewis adds ; 

Why stay we now ? These soldiers shalbe leuied ; 

And thou. Lord Bourbon, our High Admirall, 

Shall waft them ouer with our Eoyall Eleete. 

Historical time is annihilated in these speeches. Warwick did not 
devote himself to Henry YI.’s restoration until 1470. The King- 
maker withdrew to France after the failure — in March, 1470 — of a 
rebellion which he had prompted;^ and was graciously received by 
Lewis at Amboise. 

ISol iii. 674/2/55. Salle, 281.] When queene Margaret, that 
soiourned with duke Reiner hir father, heard tell that the earle of 
Warwike was come to the French court, with all diligence shoe mmeij.] 
came to Ambois to see him, with hir onelie sonne prince Edward. 

With hir also came lasper earle of Penbroke, and John earle of Theeariesof 

^ ^ Fenbroke 

Oxford, which, after diuerse imprisonments latelie escaped, fled out 
of England into France, and came by fortune to this assemblie. 

These persons, after intreatie had of their affaires, determined by 


236 


240 


252 


merely tells us ( 514 / 14 ) that Edward was said tentasse . . , 
nescio quid in dome comitis, quod ab honestate omnino abesset’^; and this 
information is followed by a remark on the King’s lascivious nature. The 
other particulars are given by Halle. . In Lord Lytton’a JOast qf Barms 

S >k. VIII., chap, vii) the affront is offered to Anne Neville, Warwicl^syounger 
aughter, 

* Warkw., 8, 9. Oonfeasion of, Sir Robert Welles (Mceei^ia Sisioriea, 
282-284). Edward’s proclamation of Clarence' and Warwicsk as rebels and 
traitors is dated Mirch §8. Boi: Bart, vi 233. 
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A league, Bieaiics of the Fieiich king to conclude a league gfnd an&itie 
betweene them. And first to begin withall, for the sure foundation 
sdu>ard of their new intreatie, Edward prince of Wales wedded Anne 

pnjice of , 

Sud [to second daughter^ to the earle of Warwike, which ladie came with 
Warwick’s jjjp mother into France. After which mariage, the duke [of 
daughter], darcnce] and the earles tooke a solemne oth,^that they should 
[The Lords Houer leaue the warre, till either king Henrie the sixt, or his 
make Henry sonne priuce Edward, were restored to the crowne: and that the 
KingoT^ queene and the prince [p. 675]^ should depute and appoint the 
England ] Warwick] to be gouernors & conseruators 


of the common wealth, till time the prince were come to estate. . * . 

The French king lent both ships, men, and monie vnto queene 
[Bourbon, Margaret, and to hir partakers ; ^and appointed the bastard of 

or^E^to admerall of France, with a great nauie, to defend tliem 

conw the against the nauie of the duke of Burgognie ; which he laid at the 
tnaus.] mouth of the riuer Saine, readie to incounter them, being of 
greater force than both the French nauie and the English fleet. 


Act IV. sc. i. — Edward and his newly-wedded Queen enter. By 
his invitation Clarence, Gloucester, and Montagu tell him freely what 
they think of his marriage. Montagu regrets the abandonment of an 
alliance with France ; but Hastings would have England trust to God 
and the “ fence impregnable of her seas, 

And with their helpes onely defend our selues ; 

In them and in our selues our safetie lyes. 

Clarence sarcastically comments (11. 47, 48) : 

For this one speech, Lord Hastings well deserues 
To haue the Heire of the lord Hungerford. 48 

King, I, what of that ? it was my will and graunt ; 

And, for this once, my "Will shall stand for Law. 

Mich, And yet me thinks your Grace hath not done well, 
To giue the Hdbre and Laughter of Lord Scales 62 

Tnto the Brother of your louing Bride ; 

Shoe better would haue fitted me or Clarence : 

But in your Bride you burie Brotherhood. 

Ghr. Or else you would not haue bestow'd the Heire 66 
Of the Lord Bonuill on your new Wiues Sonne, 

And leaue your Brothers to goe speede elsewhere. 


^ In ^ E, VL (in. iii. 242) and T, T, the marriage of Prince EdwarA , 
and Warwick’s eldest daughter'^ is arranged. Isabel, the elder of Warwick's 
two daughters, married Clarence. . 

» « Lord Bourbon, our High AdmiralL"-^3 S, TL (Hi iii, 252) and E r. 
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Holinshe^, on Halle’s authority (271), relates that, in 1468, 

[Sol. iil 671/2/48.] the earle of Warwike, being a far casting 
prince, perceiued somewhat in the duke of Clarence, whereby he 
iudged that he bare no great good will towards the king his 
brother ; and thereTpon, feeling his minde by such talke as he of 
purpose ministred, vnderstood how he was bent, and so wan him 
to his purpose : . . . 

Holinshed did not copy or paraphrase the subjoined passage in 
Halle (271), containing Clarence’s ^swer to Warwick’s murmmrs at 
Edward’s ingratitude. 


The erle had not halfe tolde his tale, but y® duke in a greate 
fury answered : “ why, my lorde, thynke you to haue hym kynd to 
“you, that is vnkynd, yea, and -vimatural to me, beyng his awne 
“brother? thynke you that frendship will make hym kepe promise u^tondto 
“where neither nature nor kynred in any wise can prouoke or broSq 
“moue him to fauor his awne blond? Thynke you that he will 


“exalte and promote hys cosin or alie, whiche litle careth for the 
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fall or confusiow of hys awne line and lignage ? This you knowe 
well enough, that the heire of the Lorde Scales he hath maried 
to his wifes brother, the heire also of the lorde Bonuile and 
Haryngton he hath geuen to his wifes sonne,^ and theire of the 
lorde Hungerford he hath graunted to the lorde Hastynges:^ gwAorf 
thre mariages more meter for hys twoo brethren and kynne then 
for suche newe foundlynges as he hath bestowed theim on. Hun^oid 
But, by swete sainote George, I sweare, if my brother of 


Gloucester would ioyne with me, we would make hym knowe 
that wee were all three one mannes sonnes, of one mother and 
lignage discended, which should be more preferred and promoted 


Hastings.] 

[If Glonces- 
tar would 
join me, we 
would teach 
Edward to 


“then straungers of his wifes bloud.” 


rather than 
strangers ] 


The Post — who in Act III., sc. iii., brought letters to Warwick, 
Lewis, aad Margaret — enters and repeats to Edward their verbal 
answers ^ ending with the news ( 1 . 117): 


^ *‘hir brother, lord Anthonie, was married to the sole heire of Thomas 
lord sir Thomas Grate, sonne to sir lohn Grade, the queenes first 

husband, was created marques Dorset, and manied to Cicelie, heire to the lord 
iii. 668 / 1 / 46 . MaUe, 264 

^ The heiress of Lord Hungerford married Edward Lord Hastings, son of 
William Lord Hastings, whcfin Clarence sneers at 01, 47, iii. 

311/1 $ ep. JDo^le, 150. 
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That yong Prince Edward marryes Warwicks Daughter. 

Clarence says : 

Belike the elder ; Clarence will haue the younger. — 

Now, Brother King, farewell, and sit you fast, 

For I will hence to Warwickes other Daughter ; . . » 120 

You that loue me and Warwicke, follow me ! 

In the next scene Clarence joins Warwick, who welcomes him and 
adds (1 12) , ‘^my Daughter shall be thine.” 

On July 11, 1469,1 the 

[BoL iii. 671/2/70. EalU, 272.] duke of Clarence, being come 
to Calis with the earle of Warwike, after he had sworne on the 
sacrament to keepe his promise and pact made with the said earle 
whole and inuiolate, he married the ladie Isabell, eldest daughter 
[p. 672] to the earle, in our ladie^ church there. 

The challenge — You that loue me and Warwick, follow me is 
succeeded by this stage direction : “ Exit Clarence, and Somerset 
followes,” As Clarence^s ally has evidently been a subject of Edward, 
we may suppose that Somerset ” is Henry Beaufort, the third Duke, 
who, about Christmas, 1462, abandoned the Lancastrian party and was 
taken into Edward^s favour.^ Henry Beaufort soon rejoined the 
Lancastrians, and was beheaded by the Yorkists on May 16, 1464, 
after the battle of Hexbam. But the historical peer who is called 
Somerset” in S Em, TL, Act Y., was Henry’s brother Edmund, the 
fourth Duke, who was always a staunch Lancastrian. He and his 
brother, however, make one dramatic Somerset ” (see p. 335 below). 

Holinshed (iii. 666/1/45) or Halle (269) might have supplied the 
fact that in 1463 — seven years before Clarence’s rebellion — ^Henry 
Beaufort “ reuolted from King Edward, and fled to King Henrie.” ® 

When Clarence and Somerset have departed, Edward gives an order 
to resist Warwick’s invasion (11. 130-133) : 

Pemhrooke and Stafford, you in our behalfe 
Goe leuie men,, and make prepare for Warre; 

They are alreadie, or quickly will he, landed : 132 

My selfe in person will straight follow you. 

At the historical date on which we may suppose this order to h€tve 
been given, there was no open hostility between Edward and Warwick. 
Warwick, however, had secretly fomented a rebellion, which broke out 
soon after Clarence’s marriage to his daughter^ (July 11, 1469). 
Whereupon 


1 This date is mven in Collection of Ordinances <md Begvlatiom for the 
Government of the Moyal Eousehold (Society of Antiquaries), 98. 

2 Wyro.^ 495. Greg,, 219.. 

® In these chronicles Somerset’s return to the Lancastrians appears to be 
antedated by some six months. He deserted Edward ‘a-houte Chystysmas,’ 
1463 (Greg , 223) ; and was beheaded on May 15, 1464 (Greg., 224, 225). 

* Warhvo., 6. Pembroke was defeated at Edgcote, on'J luy 26, 1469. — Ibid, 
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001 iii. 672/1/60. Halle, 273.] King Edward, hauing pertect 
knowledge of all the dooings of the earle of Warwike, and of his 
brother the duke of Clarence, was by diuerse letters certified of 
the great armie of the northerne men, with all speed comming 
toward London ; and therefore in great hast he sent to William 
lord Herbert, whom, (as yee haue heard) ^ he had created earle of 
Penbroke; requiring him without delaie to raise his power, and 
incounter with the northerne men. . . . 

And, to assist him with archeri^, was appointed Humfrie lord 
Stafibrd ^ of Southwike, named but not created earle of Denonshire 
by the king ; in hope that he would seme valiantlie in that iournie : 
he had with him eight hundred archers. 

E^^ward lingers until Montague and Hastings haye assured him of 
their loyalty. The former exclaims (1. 143) : 

So God helpe Mountague as hee proues true ! 

Such a fervid protestation must have misrepresented Ms real 
feeling ; though he was not induced by his brother 

[Hoh iii. 670/2/30. Halle, 270, 271.] to take anie part against 
king Edward of a long time, till the earle had both promised him 
great rewards and promotions, and also assured him of the aid 
and power of the greatest princes of the realme. And euen as 
the marques was loth to consent to his vnhappie conspiracie, so 
with a faint hart he shewed himselfe an enimie vnto king Edward ; 
which double dissimulation was both the destruction of him and 
his brethren. 

When, in July, 1469, a commotion, arising from local discontent, 
began in Yorkshire, Montague caused the leader of the rebels to be 
beheaded.® This procedure occasioned speculation : 

[Hoi iii. Q72lilsS. Halle, 272.] Some sale he did it, to the 


i x^roofe of lasper [Tudor, Henrj YI.’s half-brother,] earle of Pen- 
brooke,he [Edward IVJ created William lord Herbert earle of the same place.'’ 

in. 667i.i/4. MaUey 261* Herbert was created Earl of Pembroke in 
l468.-^i)iCgrdaZe, 256/1-2 ; cp. I>oyle, iii. 16. 

^ In f. T. lid^ard's order Is given to Pembroke alone, and Stafford is not 
mentioned. ' . , . 

® JSaUe, 272. Halle was mistaken in supposing that this movement in 
Yorkshire sprang from the Nevilles' intrigues. John Neville (Montague) was 
then Earl of Northumberland, and the fact (recorded in Three Chronicles, 
J5. L. 0., 183) that one demand of the Yorkshire rebels was the restoration of 
this earldom to the Percies explains Ms action. 

T 
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[Two ex- intent to seeme innocent and fanltlesse of his brothers dooings. 
coSduot^f® But other iudge that he did it, for that, contrane to his promise 
made to his brother, he was determined to take part with king 
Edward, with whome (as it shall after appeare) he in small space 
entered into grace and fauour.^ 

Act lY., sec. ii., iii.^ — “ Enter Warwicke and Oxford in England, 
with French Souldiors” (sc* ii,). 

Warwick is confident of success (11. 1, 2) : 

Trust me, my Lord, alldiitherto goes well ; 

The common people by numbers swarme to vs. 

Though the rest of sc. ii., and parts of sc. iii., dramatize an event 
which happened in the Summer of 1469, the historical date of 
Warwick's remark must be August or September, 1470; 3 when, as 
the chronicler notes : 

[Eol, iii. 67^1 1 Salle, 282.] It is almost not to be 
fiockedto beleeued, how manie thousands men of warre at the first tidings 
Warwick.] oarles landing resorted vnto him. 

They are joined by Clarence and Somerset ; the former of whom 
Warwick thus addresses (11. 13-17) : 

And now what rests but, in Nights Oouerture, 

Thy Brother being carelessely encamp'd, 

His Souldiors lurking in the Towne about, 

And but attended by a simple Guard, 

Wee may surprize and take him at our pleasure? 

In sc. iii, Warwicke, Clarence, Oxford, Somerset, and French 
Souldiors,” enter, “ silent all ” ; put to flight the royal Guard ” 
composed of three “ Watchmen ” ; — and seize Edward, who demurs at 


1 In the Spring of 1470, after Warwick’s withdrawal to France (see p. 317 
above), Edward ** began seriously to immagine who were his frendes, and who 
were his foes, . • . many, trustyng to the kynges pardon, submitted and yelded 
theimself[s3 to the Kynges clemencye. Emongest whome Ihon Marques Mon- 
tacute humbly yelded hymself, and vowed to bee euer true to the kyng (as 
he had doen before tyme); whom he [Edward] with muche humanitie and faire 
wordes did receiue and interfeain,*’ . . . — Mme^ 280. Soh iii. 674/2/48. 

2 !Bie Trm TrageMe has one scene here, opening thus : “Enter Warwike 
and Oxford, with souldiers/' The talk between three “Watchmen” — with 
which scene iii. oj^ns in 3 Sen, VI,^k not in the earlier text, nor are they 
mentioned in it The entry of Warwick and the others (sc. iii.), with^“ French 
Souldiers, silent all,” is not in 

3 On August 6 the landing of Clarence and Warwick was expected “evjrye 
daye/'— ii. 406. August was the month in which, according to John 
Hooker (Sol, iii. 676 / 2 / 63 ), they landed. Other chroniclers give the fojlowii^ 
dates: about September 8 Ckromdm^ B. Z. </., 183) September 13 

“ a lytelle before Miehaelmesse.^’ {Wmhws^ 10). ' 
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being s^ken of^by Warwick as “ the Duke.” The King-maker answers 
(11. 32-34) : 

When you disgrac’d me in my Embassade, 

Then I degraded you from being King, 

And come now to create you Duke of Yorke. 

After Warwick’s landing, in 1470, 


[Hoi. iii. 675/1/58? Halle, 282 .] he made proclamation in the 
name of king Henrie^ the sixt, vpon high paines commanding and 
charging all men able to bear armor, to prepare themselues to 


fight against Edward duke of Yorke, which contrarie to right had lukfoi 
vsurped the crowne. 


But Henry now shall weare the English Crowne,” says Warwick, 
taking — according to the stage direction in 3 Henry VI . — the crown off 
Edward's head. Warwick then provides for his late sovereign's 
detention (11. 51-53) : 

My Lord of Somerset, at my request, 

See that forthwith Duke Edward be conuey'd 
Ynto my Brother, Arch-bishop of Yorke. 

The Earl has still to fight with Pembrooke and his fellowes ; 
though, if historic chronology be worth regarding, the army of which 
Warwick speaks was not in the field when Edward was captured. On 
July 26, 1469, Pembroke was defeated by the Northern rebels at 
Edgcote.2 After this battle Edward 


[Eoh iii. 673/i/SO. Salle, 275.] assembled his power, and 
was comming toward the earle, irvho, being aduertised thereof, sent 
to the duke of Clarence, requiring him to come and ioine with 
him. The duke, being not farre oflF, with all speed repaired to the 
earle, and so they ioined their powers togither, and vpon secret 
knowledge had, that the king (bicause they were entered into 
termes by waie of communication to haue a peace) tooke small 
heed to himselfe, nothing doubting anie outward attempt of his t^^sein 
enimies. 

The earle of Warwike, intending not to leese such opportunitie 


1 ** Applaud the Name of Henry with your Leader 1 ^'is the order addressed 
by Wajwie]fc to the soldiers, when they are setting forth to surprise Edward 
(3 Sm* rai, lY. ii. 27). In 3 Sen. FI, this line is followed by the stage 
di^otion ; They all ery < Hciot ! * ” In T, T. the soldiers, unbidden, shout, 
A Warwike, a Warwike I £mk says (283) ^at when Warwxefc htnded, in 
1470, *^al the tonnes and al the oountrey adkcent [Lincolnshire] was in a 

souge^i.ciiyug, ‘kingHemy kjmg 
7 1 a warwycke, a Warwycke r ' ^ 
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of aduantage, in the dead of the night, with an elect companie of 
men of warre, (as secretlie as was possible,) set on the kings field, 
killing them that kept the watch, and, yer the king was ware, (for 
he thought of nothing lesse than of that which then hapned,) at a 
place called Wolnie [1 Honiley,^ Warwickshire], foure miles from 
Warwike, he was taken prisoner and broiight to the castell of 
Warwike. And, to the intent his friends should not know what 
was become of him, the earle caused him by secret iournies in the 
night to be conueied to Mfddleham castell in Yorkeshire ; and 
there to be kept vnder the custodie of the archbishop of Yorke,^ 
and other his freends in those parties. 

Act IV. sc. iv . — Queen Elizabeth and Eivers enter. More than a 
historic year has elapsed since Edward’s capture, but she has iust had 
news of this mischance. Being with child she resolves vo take 
sanctuary (1. 31). When, in the Autumn of 1470, Edward’s flight 
from England was known, all his 

[ITol. iii. 677/2/5. EalU, 285.] trustie freends went to diuerse 
sanctuaries, and amongst other his wife queene Elizabeth tooke 
sanctuarie at Westminster, and there, in great penurie, forsaken of 
all hir friends, was deliuered of a faire son called Edward. 

Act IV. sc. V. — Grioucester discloses to Lord Hastings and Sir 
William Stanley a plan for rescuing Edward (11. 4-13): 

you know our King, my Brother, 4 

Is prisoner to the Bishop here, at whose hands, 

He hath good vsage and great liberty ; 

And, often but attended with weake guard, 

Comes hunting this way to disport himselfe. B 

I haue adu^rtis’d him by secret meanes 
That, if about this houre he makes this way, 

Vnder the colour of his vsuall game, 

He shall heere finde his Friends with Horse and Men, 13 
To set him free from his Oaptiuitie. 

. In October, 1469, Edward recovered the liberty which he had lost 
soon after Edgeote field ^ (July 26, 1469). His escape is thus narrated : 

\Moh iii 673/1/73. Ealky 275 .] King Edward, being thus in 

1 1S39, ii. 616. 

® the archbishoj^ <if Hoi the ArMbkhop of Torlae hys 

Halle, 275. 

3 On September 29, 1469, Edward was at York, and virtually a prisoner. — 
Warhw.^ 7 ; cp, Qcmb, CtoyL^ 552. On October 13, 1469, he was in London, 
and free.—Pas^o?i, ii. 389. (Mr. Gairdner informed me that the privy se«d dates 
show Edward to have been m London as early as Ocliober 13.) 
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captiuitie, spajie euer faire to the archbishop, and to his 
keepers, so that he had leaue diuerse daies to go hunt. ... hunt 3 “ 

. . . Now, on a daie, vpon a plaine, when he was thus abrode, 
there met with him sir William Stanleie, sir Thomas a Borough, 
and diners other of his friends, with such a great band of men, 
that neither his keepers would, nor once durst, moue him to %tLiiu. 
returne vnto prison againe. Some haue thought that his keepers 
were corrupted with monie, or faire promises, and therfore sufired 
him thus to scape out of danger. 

^ Edward and a Huntsman enter. The King's question — whether 
shall we ? — is answered by Hastings (11. 20, 21) : 

To Ly|i, my Lord, 

^ And ship from thence to Flanders. 

Edward's escape from the Nevilles' custody (October, 1469), and his 
flight after Warwick's landing (September, 1470), are here fused into 
, one event. During the historic interval Edward was formally recon- 
ciled to W’arwick,^ and in March, 1470, suppressed a revolt which the 
Earl had stirred up (see p. 317 above). On the failure of this attempt, 

Warwick and Clarence withdrew to France, whence they invaded 
England in September, 1470 (see p. 322 above). Edward was unable 
to oppose them. 


\Eol. iii, 675/1/73. Ealle, 283.] and therefore, being accom- i^Awardm 
panied with the duke of Glocester his brother, the lord Hastings 
his chamberlaine, (which had maried the earles [Warwick's] sister, 1 
and yet was euer true to the king his maister,) and the lord Scales, 
brother to the queene, he departed into Lincolneshire. And, 
bicause he vnderstood that all the realme was vp against him, and 
some part of the earle of Warwiks power was within halfe a daies 
iournie of him, following the aduise of his counscll, with all hast 
possible, he passed the Washes in great ieopardie, & comming to 
Lin found there an English ship, and two hulkes of Holland, 
readie (as fortune would) to make saile. 

Wheretpon he, with his brother the duke of Glocester, the lord T?i€ lotii 
Scales, and diuerse other his trustie friends, entered into the ship. 

■" * ST qHsuntaiiCft 

®ie lord Hastings taried a while after, exhorting all his acquaint' sagSidto 
anee, that of necessitie should tarie behind, to shew themselues 


6 V 01 /L, .562. 
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friends of '^'openlie as friends to king Henrie ^ for their ownQ safegard, but 
Henr)]. hartilic required them in secret to continue faithfull ^o king 
Edward. This persuasion declared, he entered the ship with the 
other, and so they departed being in number in that one ship and 
ThenumitT two hulkes, about seuen or eight hundred persons, hauing no 
furniture of apparell or other necessarie things with them, sauing 
jsdward, apparell for warre. 

Act IV. sc. vi. — This scene opens with Henryks deliverance from 
the Tower. I quote an account of his liberation and reassumption of 
kingly state. In the beginning of October,^ 1470, Warwick 

King Henrie [Hol iiL 677/2/40. EalU, 285.] Tode to the Tower of London, 
and there deliuered king Henrie out of the ward, where he before 

lestoredto ii. ii* 

brought him to the kings lodging, where he was 
serued according to his degree. 

On the flue and twentith day of the said moneth, the duke of 
Clarence, accompanied with the earles of Warwike and Shrewes- 
burie, the lord Strange, and other lords and gentlemen, some for 
feare, and some for lone, and some onelie to gaze at the wauering 
world, went to the Tower, and from thense brought king Henrie, 
apparelled in a long gowae of blew veluet, through London to the 


1 When the Mayor hesitates to open the gates of York to Edward, Hastings 
says (3 Hen. FI., IV. vii. 28) : ‘‘ Open the Gates ; we are Eling Henries 
friends.” In Halle (283) the passage which I quote in my text (Hoi. iii, 
675/2/14, &c.) runs thus: ‘‘The lord Chamberlayne taxied a while after, 
exhortyng al his acquaintaunce, that of necessitie should tarye behinde, to 
shew themselfs openly as frendes to the parte aduerse for their owne saue- 
gard ” . . . 

2 On (Warkw.i 11) or about {€onb Groyl.^ 554) September 29, 1470. 

8 On October 4 according to Stow (702), Warwick removed Henry from the 
Tower to the Bishop of London’s palace at St, Pauls, On October 13 Henry 
“went a procession crowned in Paules Ohurch/’-^Ibid Gcw#. Croyk (654) 
al^o gives October 13 as the date of this public function, but the place is not 
named, H(Me (285), authority, makes October 12 the date on Which 
Warwick removed Henry from a ward in the Tower to the royal lodgings 
therein j whence, on October 25, the King was publicly escorted to the Bishop 
of London’s palace. Ibb. (669) says that, on October 13, Clarence, “ accompanyed 
with the Erlys of Warwyke, of Shrowysbury, and the lord Stanley, rode vnto 
the Tower, and there with all honour and reuerence fet out kynge Henry, and 
conueyed nym to Paulys, and there lodgyd hym in the Bysshoppes Palays, & 
so was than admytted and taken for kynge thorugh all the lande.” Stowes 
early date — ^probably derived from Time Chronicles (B. L. 0.), 183 — for 
Henry’s removal from the Tower is to be preferred, because the restored 
Hinges wilts for the election of coroners were dated on October 9.— i2vm$r, 
xL 661, 
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cliurcli of saint Paule; the people on euerie side the streefe 
reioisihg and crieng, “God sane the king I” as though ech thing 
had succeeded as they would haue had it: and, when he had 
offered (as kings vse to doo), he was conueied to the bishops 
palace, where he kept his houshold like a king. 

Having resolved to lead a private life, Henry commits the govern- 
ment of England to Warwick and Clarence (1. 41) : 

I make you both Protectors of this Land, . . . 

Halle (286) was Holinshed's fiuthority for representing that 
Warwick 

[Mol. iii. 678/1/43.] was made gouernour^ of the realme, with 
whom as fellow was associat George duke of Clarence. 

'VJarwick accepts the charge, anu says to Clarence (11. 53-57) : 
now then it is more then needfull, 

Forthwith that Edward be pronounc’d a Traytor, 

And all /m Lands and Goods be confiscate.^ 

Glar. What else ? and that Succession be determined. 56 
Wark I, therein Clarence shall not want his part. 

The following excerpt forms the source of these lines, which are not 
in TAe True Tragedie: 

[Sol. iii. 677/2/71. Salle, 286.] When king Henrie had thus 
readepted and eftsoons gotten his regall power and authoritie, he 
called his high court of parlement, to begin the six and twentith 
day of Nouember, at Westminster; in the [p, 678] which king 
Edward was adiudged a traitor to the countrie, and an vsurper of 
the realme. Sis goods 'w^re confiscate foTteited. . , , 

Moreouer, ... the crownes of the realmes of England and 
France were by authoritie of the same parlement intailed to king 
Henrie the sixt, and to his heires male ; and, for default of such 
heires, to remaine to George duke of Clarence, & to his heires 
male : and, further, the said duke was inabled to be next heire to 

I Folyd» Verg. (521) was Sallds authority for Clarence’s association with 
Warwick in the government of England. “ The roll of the parliament which 
met onjihei 26th November 1470 is not known to be in existence ; probably 
it was destroyed in 1477, when all the proceedings of that parliament were 
annulied (Bot Farl, vi. 191).”— 41. Prom the writer of Fke Arrival 
of Edward IF. (1, 8) we learn that Warwick was appointed bv Henrv. 
« Lievetenaunte of England.”,. 

* be confiscate] klalone. confiscate 3 Hen. YL 

» al his gooddes wt^e confiscate] Halle, 286. 
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[met Heury 
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fits father Richard duke of Yorke, and to take from him all his 

t 

landes and dignities, as though he had heene his eldest soiSne at 
the time of his death. 

Henry entreats Warwick and Clarence (11. 58-61) to rank “ with 
the first of all” those “chiefe affaires” needing despatch, 

That Margaret your Queene and my Soryie Edward 

Be sent for, to returne from France with speed ; . . . 

They had news of the change in England, hut their return was 
delayed. 

\HoL iii. 678 /i/49. Halle, 286, 287.] When queene Margaret 
vnderstood by hir husbands letters, that the victorie was gotten 
by their freends, she with hir sonne prince Edward and hir traine 
entered their ships, to take theSr voiage into England : but the 
winter was so sharpe, the weather so stormie, and the wiffd so 
contrarie, that she was faine to take land againe, and to deferre 
hir iournie till another season.^ 

Henry then says (11. 65, 66) ; 

My Lord of Somerset, what youth is that, 

Of whom you seeme to haue so tender care % 

Somers. My Liege, it is young Henry, Earle of Bichmond, 

Laying his hand on Bichmond^ s head, Henry predicts that this 
prettie Lad ” ^ jg 

Likely in time to blesse a Begall Throne. 

Make much of him, my Lords, for this is hee 

Must helpe you more then you are hurt by mee. 

A story which Holinshed copied from Halle (287) has here been 
dramatized. In 1471,® 

\Eol. iii. 678 /i/ 57.] Jasper earle of Penbroke went into Wales, 
to Yisit his lands in Penbrokeshire, where he found lord Henrie, 
sonne to his brother Edmund earle of Richmond, hauing not full 
ten yeares of age ; ^ he being kept in manor like a captiue, but 


1 Lack of ^‘stable wethar to passe with” detained her from March ^4 till 
April 13j 1471, — Arrival, 22. 

2 Henry VII. was of a woonderfull beautie and faire complexion 

iii. 797 / 1 / 50 . Malle, 504. He was *'so formed and decorated with all gifts 
and lineaments of nature that he seemed more an angelicall creature than a 
terrestriall personage.*’— 'JBbL iii. 757/i/53. MaHU, 416. , ' 

^ Pembroke seems to have gone to wales abo^fe the time when Margaret waa 
awaiting a passage. — MoHU^ 287. Amto?, 24. 

^ Henry was bom in l457.r-DoyUf iii. 119, 
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honorablie bought vp by the ladie Herbert, late wife to Willia]^i 
earle bf Penbroke, . . . 

The earle of Penbroke tooke this child, being his neplinc, out 
of the custodie of the ladie Herbert, and at his returne brought 
the child with him to London to king Henrie the sixt ; whome 
when the king had ^ good while beheld, he said to such princes as 
were with him ; Lo, suerlie this is he, to whom both we and our 
^‘aduersaries, leaning the possession of all things, shall hereafter 
“giue roome and place.” So this holie man shewed before the 
chance that should happen, that this earle Henrie, so ordeined by 
God, should in time to come (as he did indeed) haue and inioy the 
kingdome and whole rule of this realme of England. 

The dramatic fusion which made one event of Edward^s escape from 
his subjects^ custody, and his flight from England, has a strange result 
when ‘'a Poste tells Warwick (11, 78, 79) : 

That Edward is escaped from your Brother, 

And fled (as he heares since) to Burgundie.^ 

Half of this news (1. 78) takes us back to October, 1469 ; the other 
half (1. 79) transports us to September, 1470 (see p. 325 above). 

All now go out save Somerset, Bichmond, and Oxford. Somerset 
fears what may befall Bichmond in the conflicts which are sure to 
follow Edward^ s escape ; 

Therefore, Lord Oxford, to preuent the worst, 

Forthwith weele send him hence to Brittanie, 

Till stormes be past of Oiuill Enmitie. — ^11. 96-98. 

The battle of Tewkesbury was fought on May 4, 1471.^ About 
four months ^ after this date Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, 

[Eol iii. 693/i/S3. Ealle, 303.] was conueied to Tinbie, 
where he got ships, and with his nephue, the lord Henrie earle of 
Richmond, sailed into Britaine, where, of the duke, they were 

i The order of events differs in T, T, and 3 Hen VL In the former we 
have : Edward’s escape (P., IV. v.) ; Queen Elizabeth’s withdrawal to sanctuary 
(P., IT. iv .) } Edward’s return (F,, IV. vn ,) ; Henry’s release and prophecy 
touching Bichmond (P, IV, vi.). Immediately after Henry’s presageful words 
have been uttered, there enters “one with a letter to Warwike.” From 
this letter Warwick learns that Edward has landed and is marching to London 
(P., IV,^viii,). 

* Arrival, 28 , 

® WiiMng on September 28, 1471, Sir John Paston announces a report that 
“ the Erie of Penbroke is taken on to Brettayn ; and men saye that the Ejmge 
schall have delyvere off hym hastely, and som seye that the Kynge off Prance 
well se hym saffe, and schali sett hym at lyberte ageyn*”—- Pasto®, iii, 17, 
Bichmond is not meiiioned in the letter. 
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6i)urteouslie interteined ; with assurance made, that no creature 
should doo them anie wrong or iniurie within his dominions.*^ 

Act lY. sc. vii. — [Flourish. Enter Edward, Eichard, Hastings, 
and Souldiers.^' In The True Tragedie Edward, Eichard, and Hastings 
enter with a troope of Hollanders. ^ Edward has ‘‘ brought desired 
helpe from Burgundie (1. 6) ; and has now ‘‘ arriu’d,*' 

From Eauenspurre Hauen, before the Gates of Yorke, . . . 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 

\Sol. iii. 678/2/72. Halle, g90.] would not consent openlie to 
aid king Edward ; but yet secretlie vnder hand by others he lent 
vnto him fiftie thousand florens of the [;p. 679] crosse of S. Andrew, 
and further caused foure great ships to be appointed for him in 
the hauen of de Veere, otherwise called Oamphire in Zeland, which 
in those daies was free for all men to come vnto, and the^duke 
hired for him fourteene ships of the Easterlings well appointed, 
& for the more suertie tooke a bond of them to seme him trulie, 
till he were landed in England, and fiffceene daies after. 

On March 14, 1471,^ Edward landed at Eavenspur, and moved 
towards York {HaUe, 290, 291). 

The gates have been made fast (1. 10). Hastings knocks once 
more, to summon the magnates of the city. In response : “ Enter, 
on the Walls, the Maior of Yorke and his Brethren.^' A colloquy 
succeeds (11. 17-24) : 

Maior. My Lords, we were fore-warned of your comming, 

And shut the Gates for safetie of our selues ; 

For now we owe allegeance vnto Henry. 

Edw. But, Master Maior, if Henry be your King, 20 

Yet Edward, at the least, is Duke of Yorke. 

Maim\ True, my good Lord, I know you for no lesse. 

Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my Dukedome, 

As being well content with that alone. *24 

The Mayor accepts Edward’s explanation, and the gates are opened. 
To illustrate this part of sc. vii., I quote Halle ^ (291, 292) ; 

Kyng Edward, without any wordes spoken to hym, cam peace- 
ably Here to Yorke {on March 18,^ 1471], of whose commynge, 

1 Edh. (660) says that Edward landed at Eaveiaispur “ with a sipall com- 
pany of Fiemynges and other.'’ 

2 Arrived, 2. 

3 The account which JSdl. gives of Edward’s campaign in 1471 was chiefly 
taken from Tke Arrival of Edw. IF. This pamphlet contains a great deal 
which is not in HodU, whom the writer of The True Tragedie followed. 

^ Arrimli 5. 
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when the citiezens wer certefied, without delay they armed tl^m- 
selffe, and came to defend the gates ; sendyng to hym two of the 
chiefest Aldermen ^ of the citie, whych ernestly admonished hym [Two ^der- 
on their behalfe to come not one foote nerar, nor temerariouslye to 
enter in to so great ieopardy ; consideringe that they were fully “taeM 
determined and ,bent to co??ipell hym to retract with de?»t of admit luin 
swourd. Kyng Edward . . . determined to set forward neither SteS 
with army nor with weapon, but with lowly wordes & gentel 
entreatynges ; requyryng moste "hartely the messengers that were 
sent to declare to the citizens that he came neither to demaund [Edward 

answered 

the realme of Engla^id, nor the superiorities of the same, but onely 
the duchie of Yorke, his olde enheritance ; the which duchie, if he Sat 
might by their meanes readept and recouer, he would neuer let York!f^ 
passe out of hys memorie so great a benifite, and so frendly a 
gratuitie to hym exhibited. And so with fayre wordes and flatter- 
ynge speche he dismissed the messengers, and with good spede he SdermS® 


and his folowed so quickly after that they were almost at y® gates 
as sone as the Ambassadors. The citezens, heryng his good 
answere, that he ment nor entended nothynge preiudiciall to kynge 
Henry nor his royall authoritie, were much mitigated & cooled, & 
began to common with him from their walles, willyng him to conuey 
hym self into some other place without delay, which if he did they 
assured hym th<a&t he should haue neither hurte nor damage ; but 
he, gently speakyng to all men, and especially to suche as were 
Aldexmen, (whome he called worshipfull, and by their proper 
names them saluted,) after many fayre promises to them made, 
exhorted & desyred them that by their fauourable frendshyp & 
frendly permission he might enter into his awne towne, of the which 
he had both his name and title. All the whole daye was consumed 
in doutful communication & emest interlocution. The citiezens, 
partely wonne by hys fayre wordes, & partly by hope [p. 292] of 
hys large promises, fell to this pact & conuencion, that, yf kyng 
Edwaird woulde swere to entertayne Ms citiezens of Yorke after a 
gentell sorte & fashyon, and here after to be obedient and faythfull 


returned to 
York, 
Edward 
followed, 
and assured 
the citizens 
that he 
meant 
nothing 
prejudicial 
to Henry’s 
authority.] 

[The citizens 
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with Edward 
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^ In 3 Ben, FX, lY. vii. 34, the Mayor opens the gates of York, and enters 
below with “ two irfdermen.*’ In T, T, he enters .alone. 
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to %11 kyiig Henryes commaundementes and preceptes, that then 
they woulde receyue hym in to their citie, & ayde and co??ifort hym 
with money. . . . When kyng Edward had appesed the citiezens, 
and that their fury was past, he entred in to the citie, &, clerely 
forgettinge his othe, he first set a garrison of souldiers in the 
towne,^ to the entent that nothyng should he inqued agay^st hym 
by the citezens, & after he gathered a great host, by reason of his 
money. 

When Edward has taken the keys of York from the Mayor, a march 
is heard, and Sir John Montgomery enters “ with Drumme and 
Souldiers.*' Edward's question — “why come you in Armes " — is thus 
answered by Sir John (11 43, 44) : 

To helpe King Edward in his Jime of storme, 

As euery loyall Subiect ought to doe. 44 

Edw> Thankes, good Mountgomerie ; but we now forget 
Our Title to the Crowne, and onely clayme 
Our Dukedome till God please to send the rest. 

Mounl. Then fare you well, for I will hence again : 48 

I came to seme a King and not a Duke. — 

Drummer, strike vp, and let vs march away ! 

Edward is soon persuaded to reassume his royal style ; whereupon 
Hastings cries (11 69, 70) : 

Sound Trumpet I Edward shal be here proclaimed : 

Come, fellow Souldior, make thou proclamation 1 

[Flourish, Sound. 

Soul. Edward the Eourth, by the Grace of God, King of England 
and France, and Lord of Ireland, ko. 


Edward left York on March 19, and arrived at Nottingham a few 
days later j ^ where 


Mw. Sail. [Sol. iii. 68 O/ 2 / 49 . Ealle, 292.] there came to him sir Thomas 
MouteX?y Burgh, & sir Thomas Montgomerie, with their aids ; which caused 
nomfflfbut him at their first comming to make proclamation in his owne 
name, to wit, of K Edward the fourth : boldlie aflSrming to him, 
that they would serue no man but a king. 


Act IV. sc, viii, — ^King Henry, Warwick, Montague, Clarence, 


1 When the Mayor has yielded the keys of York, he is told that “ Edward 

will defend the Towne and thee * — 3 Mm. FJ., IV vii, 38. • 

2 Arrival 7. Sir Thomas Monlgomery is not mentioned in Arriml or 

Warkw. According to the former (and better) authoiity Edward was “ recey vyd 
as Kynge ” at Warwick, on or about April 2 5 “ and so made his proclamations 
from that tyme forthe wards” — AffwoH^ 9, WarJm. (14) agrees with Mulle in 
assigning an earlier date to Edward'^s proclamation as ^ag,^and ip. making 
Nottingham the scene of that step. ^ < 
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Oxford, and Somerset meet to take counsel, since news has come ^lat 
Edward • 

With hastie Germanes, and blunt Hollanders, 

Hath passed in safetie through the Harrow Seas, 

And with his troupes doth march amaine to London 3 . . . 4 

Warwick will muster up f;riends in Warwickshire, ^ while the other 
Lords do the same in di:ffierent parts of England. All are to meet at 
Coventry (1. 32). €'hese arrangements made, they bid Henry farewell, 
and depart. The scene is carried on, or a new scene begins,^ with 
Henry’s remark: 

Here at the Pallace [of the Bishop of London] will I rest a while. 

His army is already in the field, and he speaks confidently of his 
subjects’ affection for him. Before Exeter — whom Henry has been 
addressing — can reply, they hear shouts, which are immediately 
followed by the entrance of Edward, Bichard, and Yorkist soldiers. 

Edward exclaims (11. 53, 54, 58)r, 

Seize on the shamefac’d Henry, beare him hence, 

And once againe proclaime vs King of England ! . . • 

Hence with him to the Tower 3 let him not speake 1 

Edward received a voluntary offer of submission from the Mayor, 
aldermen, and leading citizens of London.^ 

When, says Halle (294), 

the duke of Somerset,^ and other of kynge Henryes frendes, saw 
the world thus sodaynly chaunged, euery man fled, and in haste 
shifted for hym selfe, leuinge kyng Henry alone, as an hoste that 
shoulde be sacrificed, in the Bishops palace of London adioyninge 
to Ponies churche ; not knowyng of whom, nor what, counsayll to 
aske, as he which wyth troble and aduersitie was clerely dulled 
and appalled: in whych place he was [, on April 11,^] by kyng KZT" 
Edward taken, and agayne committed to prison and captiuitie. 

Act V. sc. i. — At the close of the last scene, after Henry has been 
led out, Edward declares the next step to be taken (lY. viii. 59, 60); 

And, Lords, towards Coventry bend we our course, 

Where peremptorie Warwicke now remaines ; . . . 


^ He was in Warwickshire when Edward landed.— HoJ. xii. 68O/1/5 ; MaUe^ 
291. A letter (printed in Oman’s King-maker, 221, 222) contains a postscript 
written by the Earl at Warwick, on March 25, 1471. 

^*Mrfc Daniel begins another scene here, and allots a separate day to it. 
— 320. 5 16. 

f In April, 1471, Queen Margaret’s landing was' expected, and, with the 
desim of collecting men to assist her, Somerset left London for the west of 
England some days befof^j April IL when Edward entered the eity*-^ 
Amwl, 14, 15* 6 AmmJ, 17/ 
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11 this scene he appears before Coventry, and summons Warwick 
to tSe walls. Warwick marvels (v, i. 19, 20 ) : 

Where slept our Scouts, or how are they seduc’d, 

That we could heare no newes of his repayre ? 

The dramatic action brings Edward from York to London, and 
then from London to Coventry 3 but the . latter movement is fictitious. 
Edward was bound for London when — on March 29, 1471 ^ — he 

[Edward {HalU, 293.] auau^ced hys power toward Couentre, & in a 

w^wick playn by the citie he pytched his felde. And the next daye after 
plain ijetore th^^t he Came thither, hys men wel’e set forwarde, and marshalled 
in array, & he valiantly bad the erle battayle : which mistrustyng 
that he should be deceaued by the duke of Clarence (as he was in 
dede) kept hym selfe close within the Walles. 

Warwick rejects with bitter scorn Edward’s offer of grace, which 
Bichard presses (11. 21-52). According to Halle (293), after Clarence 
had been reconciled to Edward, 

was it concluded emongest the .iii. brethren to attempt therle of 
Warwicke, if by any fayr means he might be reconciled or by any 
tratterapt a promise allured to their parte. To whom the duke of Clarence 

reconcilia- ,, 

tionwith sent diners of hys secrete frendes, first to excuse him of the act 

WarwiOK.j 

that he had done, secondarely to require him to take some good 
Self while he might, with kyng Edward. 

When the erle had hard paciently the dukes message, lorde, 
rwoSit detested & accursed him! crienge out on him that he, 

Bdwwd.] contrary to his oth, promise, & fidelitie, had shamefully turned hys 
[Warwick fece from his confederates & alies. But to the dukes messengers 
Shfwas he gaue none other answere but thys: that he had leuer be 

^y^® ^ ^ permred^ duke; 

1 determined neuer to leue war, tyll eyther he 

had lost hys owne naturall lyfe, or ytterly extinguished & put 
vnder hys foes and enemies. 

The forces of Oxford, Montague, and Somerset ® now march into 




corae 


[After 
Clarence's 
secession 
the three 
■brethren 

A Q+ovrn iT» a A 


1 Amval) 9. 

^ When Clarence is welcomed by Edward and Rickard, Warwick exclaims 
(3 JSeti. FI., V. i. 106} ; ‘‘ Ob passing Traytor, pemr’d and vniust ! ” 

3 Somerset was not at Coventry. He went westward before Edward 
entered London (see p. 333, n. 4, above); met Queen Maigaret at Cerne Abbey, 
Dorset, on April 15 (AmraZ, 28 ) ; and mustered t£e forces which marched to 
Tewkesbury (Ibid.). 
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Coventry. Each leader, as he enters the city, cries that he is ** fo^ 
Lancasjber ! (U. 59-72). . ^ 

The noblemen, who afterwards fought on Warwick’s side at Barnet, 
were, as Halle relates (295) : 

[In 

Henryk duke of Excester, Edmond Erie of Somerset,* Ikon erle SSr wSl 
of Oxenford, and Ikon Marques Montacute, -whom y® erle kis fSi^’et, 
brotker wel knewe nipt to be well mynded (but sore agaynste kys 
stomacke) to take part with these lordes ; and therefore stode in a was lotf'to 
doubt whether he at this tyme might trust him or no ; but the wlh th? 
fraternal loue betwene them washed awaye and diminished all 


suspicion [cp. 3 Hen. VL, Y. ii, 33-47]. 


trusted him.] 


As Somerset enters Coventry, Bichard observes (11. 73-75) : 

Two of thy Name, both Dukes of Somerset, 

Haue sold their Liues vntd the House of Yorke ; 

And thou shalt be the third, if this Sword hold. 


The dramatist has here remembered that three historical Dukes of 
Somerset lost their lives through opposing the House of York : (1) 

Edmund Beaufort the elder, slain at the first battle of St. Albans ; (2) 

Henry, his son, beheaded after Hexham field ; — a battle which is not 
even alluded to in the play ; — and (3) Henry’s brother german Edmund, 
who met the same fate after the battle of Tewkesbury ^ (see p. 320 
above). 

Lastly, Clarence, approaching the walls of Coventry with a large 
force, repudiates his oath of allegiance to Henry (11. 89-91), and turns 
to Edward and Bichard, by whom he is gladly welcomed^ (11. 100-105). 

Halle (293) relates that Warwick, before shutting himself up in 
Coventry, sent hastily 

^ ^ [Warwick 

for the duke of Clarence to ioyne with hym ; which had conscribed olSence, 
& assembled together a great host about London. But when he S^mMeda 
perceiued that the duke lyngered, & dyd al thinges neglige^^tly, as 
though he were in doubt of warre or peace, he then began somwhat WaiTOok 
to suspect tkat tke Duke was of kys bretkeme corrapted & lately ^^mgs 3 
ckaunged; ... yet ke had perfect worde that tke duke of 
Clarence came forward toward hym with a great army. Kyng army, and 
Edward, heynge also therof enformed, raysed his campe, & made 
toward j® duke. . . . When eche host was in sight of other, 


^ Hmryl Xhm Halle. 

^ Hoi— who copied 12~*does not mention Somerset’s presence. 

^ Three Dukes of Somerset ” axe counted by Edward among Ms slain 
foemen (3 Hen. FZ, T. vii 5), 

^ Clatencse met his brothers near Warwick, in April ; not later than the 
4th of that month.— 11-13. 
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t^ychard duke of Gloucester, brother to them both, as thohgh he 
had bene made arbitrer betwene them, fyrst rode to*the duke, and 
with hym commoned very secretly; from hym he came to kyng 
Edward, and with lyke secretnes so vsed hym that in conclusion no 
vnnaturall warre, but a fraternall a^itie, was concluded and pro- 
claymed ; and then, leuyng all armye and weapon a syde, bothe 
the bretherne louyngly embraced, and familierly commoned 
together. 

Addressing Warwick, Clar&ce gives a reason for abandoning 
Henry (11. 83-85) : 

I will not ruinate my Fathers House, 

"Who gaue his blood to lyme the stones together, 84 

And set vp Lancaster, "Why, trowest thou, Warwicke, 

That Clarence is so harsU, so blunt, Yrniaturall, 

To bend the fatall Instruments o£ Warre 

Against his Brother and his lawfull King 1 88 

This view had been urged on Clarence when he was a refugee in 
France, about a year before his desertion of Warwick. A damosell,” 
who professed to have been sent from England, by Edward, for the 
purpose of making terms with the Earl of Warwick, 

[Halle, 281.] perswaded the duke of Clarence that it was 
neither naturall nor honorable to hym, either to condiscende, or 
take parte, against the house of Yorke, (of which he was lineally 
descended,) and to set vp again the house of Lancaster, . . , 

After welcoming Clarence, Edward challenges Warwick to “ leaue 
the Towne and fight.” Warwick answers (11. 110, 111) ; 

I will away towards Barnet presently. 

And bid thee Battaile, Edward, if thou dar^st. 

Edw, Yes, Warwicke, Edward dares, and leads the way. — 112 

Lords, to the field 1 Saint George and Yictorie I 

[Exeunt, March* Warwicke and his cowpanie foUowes, 

On April 6, 1471, Edward again offered Warwick battle before 
Coventry*^ As the Earl would not stir, 

[HalU^ 293-295.] kyng Edward, thus beyng [, by Clarence’s 
alliance,] furnished of a strong hoste, went without any maner 
[p. 294] of diffidence or mistrust toward London, . . . Therle of 
Warwyoke, pondering that the gain of the^whole battail stode in 
makyng hast, with al diligence followed his enemies ; hopynge (that 


^ Arrmd, 13. Edward entered London on April lh-^Arrwa\ 17* On 
AjrO. 13 he encamped on Bamet field,— Arriml, 18. 
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yf they wer neuer let so lytle witA any stop or tariyng by y® waye) 
to fight with them before thei should come to Londo^z^ [p. 295]. . . 
[After resting awhile at St. Albans] he remoued to a village in the 
meane waye betwene London & saynct Albones, called Barnet, 
beyng tenne myle distaunt froi^j bothe the tounes. 

Act T. sc. ii. — A,krum and Excursions. Enter Edward bringing 
forth Warwicke woumed.'^ The 2Vue Tragedie has : “ Alarmes, and 
then enter Warwike wounded.^’ From the former stage direction, 
and the succeeding lines (1-4), — ^which are not in The True Tragedie , — 
one may infer that Warwick has beeh mortally wounded by Edward. 
For Warwick's death at Edward’s hand I find no authority. Halle 
tells us (296) that, towards the close of the battle of Barnet, — fought 
on Easter Day, April 14, 1471,i — Warwick, 

[Ealk, 296.] beyng a manne^of a mynde inuincible, rushed 
into the middest of his enemies, whereas he (auentured so farre 
jfrom his awne compaignie, to kill & sley his aduersaries, that he 
could not be rescued) was, in the middes of his enemies, striken 
doune & slain. The marques Montacute, thynkynge to succor his 
brother whiche he sawe was in greate ieoperdy, & yet in hope 
to obtein the victory, was likewise ouerthrowen and slain. 

Edward leaves Warwick to die. Soon Oxford and Somerset enter 
They have just had news that (1. 31) 

The Queene from France hath brought a puissant power ; 
and, as the scene ends, Oxford cries : 

Away, away, to meet the Queenes great power I 

Queen Margaret, having heard of Edward’s return, 

[Halle, 297.] gathered together no small compaignie of hardy 
and valiaunt souldiours, determined with all haste and diligence, 
with Prince Bdwarde her sonne, to saile into Englande ; but yet 
once again (suche was her destinie) beyng letted for lacke of pros- 
perous wynde, & encombered with to[o] muche rigorous tempeste, 

daie after the faire,” (as the common prouerbe saieth,) landed 
at the Port of Weymouth, in Dorsetshire [, on April 14, 1471].^ 

Act T. so. iii. — ^The historical date of this scene must be April 14, 
. 1471, if "we look solely at the fact that the battle of Barnet is just over. 


1 AmmZ, 19. 

* Arrival, %% 17; The battle of Barest wai fought on the same 

day.r^Amua?, 19. 
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Bui Edward already knows that Queen Margaret^s troops '' doe hold 
\iheir course toward Tewksbury ” (1. 19) ; and he resolves to go thither 
“ straight.’’ We learn from 27ie Arrivall of King Edward IV, that 
news of her landing reached him on April 16 ; and on April 24 he 
marched from Windsor in search of her army. He did not ascertain 
the Lancastrians’ purpose to give him battle at Tewkesbury until May 
3, though before leaving Windsor herwas satisfied that they were not 
coming directly towards London, but were keeping to the north-west, 
in hope of gathering reinforcements from Walerand Lancashire.^ 

Act Y. sc. iv. — The dramatist has disregarded his authority in 
making Queen Margaret address her confederates with such assurance 
of future triumph ^ (11. 1-38) ; fop Halle says (297) that, when news of 
Barnet field came, 

[Warwick’s she, like a woman al dismaied for feare, fell to the ground, her 
whelmed harte was perced with sorowe, her speache was in maner passed, 
Margaret.] spirites Were tormented ^ith Malencoly. 

Margaret would have deferred a battle, but she yielded to •Somer- 
set’s advice that war should be renewed without delay (EaUej 298, 299). 

Act Y. sc. V. — ^In The True Tragedie this scene opens with the 
following stage direction : “ Alarmes to the battell, Yorke flies, then 
the chambers be discharged. Then enter the King, Cla. & Glo. & the 
rest, & make a great shout, and crie, for Yorke, for Yorke, and then 
the Queene is taken, k the prince, k Oxf. k Som. and then sound 
and enter all againe.” These instructions — ^which I print with the 
punctuation unaltered — show that a retreat and victorious re-entry of 
the Yorkists were exhibited on the stage. At Tewkesbury field, 
Eichard — as we learn from Halle (300) — led the Yorkist vaward 
against that part of the entrenched Lancastrian camp which was 
defended by Somerset. Failing to carry the position by assault, 
Eichard, “for a very politique purpose, wyth all hys men reculed 
baoke.” Somerset followed the Yorkists who, turning, discomfited 
their pursuers, and, supported by Edward’s division, entered the camp. 
The Lancastrians who remained there were soon routed. “ The Queue 
was founde in her Charriot almost deade for sorowe.” ^ The Prince 
was “apprehended,” and Somerset was by force ” taken prisoner. 

1 These particulars, with the dates of April 16, 24, and May 3, are given in 
Arriml^ 22, 24, 25, ana 28. 

^ Her speech just before the armies join battle (3 Men, VZ^ Y. iv. 77-81) 
has a ^ight general resemblance to Warwick’s oration when he was on the 
point of engaging Edward’s troops at Barnet. The Earl told his men that 
“ they .fight not onely for the libertie of the countreye agaynste a tiraunte, 
which wrongfullye and againste all right had inuaded and subdued thys 
realme, but they fyght in the querel of a true and vndubitate king against a 
cruell man and a torcious vsurperj in the cause of a Godly and ♦a pitiful 
Prince against an abhominable manqueller and bloudy boutcher; ... In 
which cause beyng so good, so godly, k so iust, God of very iustice must nedes 
be their sMIde and defence.”—Ha?^, 295. , ” , 

* On May 7 Edward heard that she had been found in “ a powre religiows 
placed’ near Worcester, where she stayed during the batfle,— 3J, 
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The" victory won, Edward immediately disposes of two Lancastrian 
leaders (11. 2, 3) : 

Away with Oxford to Hames Castle straight 1 
For Somerset, off with his gniltie Head 1 

Oxford shared the Lancastrians’ defeat at Barnet, but he was not 
with them when they were vanqi^shed at Tewkesbury, on May 4, 1471. 

It was not until February 15, 1474,^ that 

\Eol. iii. 693/2/20. Halle, 304.] lohn carle of Oxford, -which 
after Barnet field both manfullie and valiantlie kept saint Michaels 
mount in Cornewall, either for lacke of aid, or persuaded by his “m 
friends, gaue vp the mount, and yeelded himselfe to king Edward ^™sfle“of 
(his life onelie saued), which to him was granted. But, to be out ws'chm] 
of all doutfuU imaginations, king Edward also sent him oner the 
sea to the castell of Hammes, wherb, by the space of twelue yeeres, 
bee was in strong prison shut vp and warilie looked to. 

On May 6, 1471,2 

[Halle, 301.] was Edmond duke of Somerset . . , behedded 
in the market-place at Tewkesbury. 

As Oxford and Somerset are led out, Edward asks (11, 9, 10) : 

Is Proclamation made, That who finds Edward 
Shall haue a high Beward, and he his Life % 

Scarcely have these words been uttered when Prince Edward is 
seen approaching. The King thus addresses his rival (11. 14-16) ; 

Edward, what satisfaction canst thou make 
Eor bearing Armes, for stirring vp my Subiects, 

And all the trouble thou hast turn’d me to ? 16 

Prime, Speake like a Subieot, prowd ambitious Yorke I 
Suppose that I am now my Fathers Mouth ; 

Besigne thy Ohayre, and, where I stand, kneele thou, 

Whifst I propose the self e-same words to thee, 20 

Which, Traytor, thou would’st haue me answer to I 


1 Escaping from the rout at Barnet, John Earl of Oxford went first to 
Scotland and afterwards to France. — WarTm,, 16, 26 ; Arrival, 20. On April 
10, 14*73j he was at Dieppe, purposing, as was supposed, to sail for Scotland. — 
Pmimf iii. 68. He landed at St. Oss^^ihs in Essex on May 28, 1473, hut soon 
reembarked,— iii. 92. On September 30, 1473, he took possession of 
Bt, Micha^Ts Mount in Cornwall, which he defended against the royal forces 
until Febxuaiy Ifi, 1474, when the defection of his garrison obliged him to 
surrender. He was then brought as a prisoner to Edward, who immediately 
sent him to Hammes Castle (Calais),— lYarto., 26, 27 j Polyd, Pern,, 532/44, 
William of Worcester (Itimmrmmi 122) and Warhjo, toer as to file length 
of the siege, and the former gives Feb. 19 as the date of surrender. 

^ Arriml^ 31. 19. 
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The Prince repeats his claim to sovereignty (11. 33-37),* and is 
w)rthwith murdered : 

Edw, Take that, thou ^ likenesse of this Bayler here ! 

\Stahs him, 

Eich. SprawPst thou ? take that, to end thy agonie ! 

[Rich, stabs him, 

Clm\ And therms for twitting me with periurie ! 40 

\Glar, stabs him. 

The account of Prince Edward’s death here dramatized is given by 
Holinshed, whose authority was Halle (301). 

[Hoi, iii. 688/2/7.] After the field was ended, proclamation 
was made, that whosoeuer could bring foorth prince Edward aliue 
or dead, should haue an annuitie of a hundred pounds during his 
life, and the princes life to be saued, if he were brought foorth 
aliue. Sir Richard Crofts [the Prince's captor], nothing misjf usting 
the kings promise, brought foorth his prisoner prince Edward, 
being a faire and well proportioned yoong gentleman ; ^ whom when 
king Edward had well aduised, he demanded of him, how he durst 
so presumptuouslie enter into his realme with banner displaied ? 

Wherevnto the prince boldlie answered, saieng : To recouer 
my fathers kingdome & heritage, from his father and grandfather 
pnnce “ to him, and from him after him to me, lineallie descended.” At 

m^rthercd, which woids king Edward said nothing, but with his hand thrust 
him from him, or (as some saie) stroke him with his gantlet ; whom, 
incontinentlie, George duke of Clarence, Richard duke of Glocester, 
Thomas Greie marquesse Dorcet, and William lord Hastings, that 
stood by, suddenlie murthered : . . , 

Act T. sc. vi. — Having helped to slay Prince Edward, Bichard^ 
posts off to London on a serious matter ” (Y. v. 47). Scene vi. is 
laid at the Tower. Bichard enters with Henry, whom, after some con- 
ference, he stabs to death (L 57) with a sword (1. 63). Henry died on 
May 21 or 22, 1471.^ He was 


^ 38. Whole Contention (Q3). the 3 Hen. VI. 

® being a . . . gentUrmn] Hoi. beynge a good Femenine & a wel feautexed 
yotmye gentleman Halle, 301. Edward apostrophizes him as “ thou likenesse 
of this Bayier here [Queen Margaret]. 

» Warkw, (21) says : And the same nyghte that Kynge Edwarde came to 
Londone, Kynge Herry, beynge inwarde [?m ward] in presone in the Toure 
of Londone, was putt to dethe, the xxj. day of Malj, on a tywesday nyght, 
betwyx xj. and xij. of the clok^ beynge thenne at the Toure the Bum of 
Gloucetre, brothere to Kynge Edwarde, and many other . From a' 
chronicle (MS. Arundel, Mus. Brit. 28, fol. 26, cwi in xiii) wo 
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\Hol iii. 690/2/61.] in the Tower spoiled of his life, by Richard: 
duke of Glocester, (as the constant fame ran,) who (to the intent 
that his brother king Edward might reigne in more suertie) 
murthered the said king Henrie with a dagger. 

Edward is ignorant of Richard's sudden resolve to despatch Henry 
(1. 83). More — wlioses, narrative I here give in Halle’s words (343) 
— asserts that Richard 

slewe in the towre kynge Henry the sixt; saiynge ; ‘‘now is there 
*‘no heire male of kynge Edwarde the thirde but wee of the house 
“ of Yorke 1 ^ whyche murder was doen without kyng Edward his 
assent ; which would haue appointed that bocherly oflSlce to \too 
Halle] some other rather then to hjrs owne brother. 

Ac«t Y. sc. vii. — We may suppose this scene to be laid in the Palace 
at Westminster. There are present King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, 
Clarence, Gloucester, Hastings, and the infant Prince Edward, of whom 
a nurse has charge. Clarence demands (11. 37-40) : 

What will your Grace baue done with Margaret % 

Regnard, her Father, to the King of France 
Hath pawn’d the Sicils and lerusalem, 

And hither haue they sent it for her ransome. 40 

King, Away with her, and waft her hence to France 1 

An interval of more than four historic years elapsed between the 
dates of Margaret's ransom and the battle of Tewkesbury; though, 
according to dramatic time, the latter event is very recent. In 1475 ^ 
the agreement was made by which 


learn that Henry ^‘decessit’^ on May 21, According to Thre^ Chronkles 
(B. Jj, C.), 184, he died ‘‘ feliciter ” on May 22. A fourth chronicle (MS. Laud, 
674 (B. 23) fol. 11, r®, cited in Warhw,, xi.) records that Henry “moriebatur*’ 
on May 22. A Afth chronicle (BIS. Bib. Reg, 2 B. xv. fol. 1, r®, cited in 
Warkw,, xi.) fixes the time of his death between (“inter”) the 21st and 22nd 
of May, Finally, the Yorkist writer of Arrival (38) asseits that Henry died 
on May 23, “ of pure displeasure, and melencoly.” 

i Glo. The Tovoevy man, the Tower; lie root them out] T. T, Rich. [The] 
Toioer, the Tower, 3 Hen. VI., V. v. 50. The words *'now is . , , of Yorke” 
are in EolU^ hut not in Eot 

^ The articles of this agreement— “ aduisez par et entre Le Roy de France 
dune part Et messires lehan seigneur de Hauart et Thomas seigneur de mon- 
gomery ch^ralers conseillers du Roy dangleteire Touchant le bail et deliur- 
ance ie dame marguerit fille du Roy de Seeille*’— are dated October 2, 1476. 
Her random was 60,000 crowns of gold. The original articles, signed by, 
Lewis's own hand, are preserved in the British Museum. An order, dated 
November 13, 1475, and addressed to Sir Thomas Montgomery, authorizes him 
to receive Maigaret from Thomas Thwaytes and deliver her to Lewis or to 
such persons as shall be chosen by Lewis and Montgomery in Edwards name. 
— Rfanen xii. 22. Her mnsom was to be paid wimn five years xii 

61) * and, on March 2f, 1480, Edward gave I^wis a full ac^tdttance^---%mer. 


Mv>, Salle 
[ 308 ]. 

King Senne 
the sixt 
murih&red in 
the Tower, 


Kyng Stnry 
the .VI, elayn 
in the towar 
by Richard 
the iiy 
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CReii4 paid 
Margaiet’s 
ransom by 
selling Lewis 
XI the two 
Sicilies and 
Provence ] 


[EalU, 301.] King Eeiner her father rauT^somed her wttA 
money, which snmme (as the French writers afferme) he borowed 
of kyng Lewes y® xL ; and, because he was not of power nor abilitie 
to repaye so greate a dutie, he solde to the French kyng & his 
heyres the kingdomes of Naples ahd both the Sciciles, wyth the 
cou^tie of Prouince. . • . 

There is another unhistorioal personage in this play besides the 
dual ‘‘ Somerset.” Westmorland ” is a hot Lancastrian in 3 Hen, YI,, 
I. i., but the historical second Iparl — grandson of Ealph Neville, the 
first Earl — kept aloof from civil strife.^ 

Exeter,” in the First and Third Parts of Henry YI ^ is, I suspect, 
the sjame person; though the historical Thomas Beaufort, Duke of 
Exeter, died in 1426, and, during the war of the Eoses,i* this title was 
borne by Henry Holland. Holland was a staunch Lancastrian ; but the 
dramatic “Exeter” accepted the ^arrangement which reduced Henry 
YI. to the position of King by the grace of Eichard Plantagene?. 

French {Shakspeareana Genealoglca^ p. 199) conjectured that 
“Summerfield” {T, T,) or “Someruile” (3 Hen, VL, Y. i. 7’15) was 
meant for Sir Thomas Somerville, who died 16 Henry VII., 1500. 


XII. EICHAED III. 

Tsb Tragedy of Hiehmd the Third ^ is not separated from The third 
Fart of Hmry the Sixt by a dramatic interval of one clear day. For 
although Clarence’s arrest — the first incident of the former drama — 
occurred in 1477,® the action of sc. ii, Act L, takes us back to May 


xii. 112. In consideration of the ransom, Eene agreed that Provence should 
be united to the French crown after his death, and Margaret confirmed the 
cession. — Jean de Troyes, 36, 37. 

1 The dramatist might have been misled by finding in HctUe (256) or Hoi. 

(iii, €65/1/27) that “the earles of Northumberland and Westmerland” were 
dain at Towton. John Lord Neville — a brother of Ealph Neville, second Earl 
of Westmoreland— was killed in this battle, fighting on the Lancastrian side. 
— Eot. ParL, v. 477/2. # 

The red rose was not a badge of Henry YI., but we learn from a grant 
(dated Nov. 23, 1461) that Edward lYJs emblem (<‘Divisam nostram^ was a 
white rose. — Eymer, xi. 480, Edward's father bore “by the Castle of C&yfford 
... a Whyte Boose.’*— Bigby MS. No. 82, Bodleian {drchaeoL^ xvii. 226). 

2 1 g^uote the text of Fl 

* We do not know when Clarence was arrested, hut a probable date is based 
on the foHowhig facts : On May 20, 1477, Burdett and Stacy, dependents of 
Clarence, were executed for constructive treason,— B, K. Bep, 3, appendix ii 
p. 214. On May 21, Clarence came to the Council Chamber at Westminster, 
accompanied by a priest named Godard, who read before the Council the 
declarations of innocence made by Burdett and Stacy previous to execution. 
Eesenting this interference, Edward summoned Clarence to appear “certo die” 
at the palace of Westminster, and there, in the presence of the civic dignitaries 
vehemently censured him. The Duke was put “ suh custodi^” and remained 
a prisoaeSc tiB hia death*— Cbnt. Oroyi, 561, 562, EdW5ifd’s, privy seals show 
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23, 1471, wlien Henry’s corse was conveyed to Chertsey (p. 345, n. 2 , 
below)^^ Henry died on May 21 or 22 (p. 340, n. 3, above) ; but, eve^; 
if we assume that May 21 was the date of bis death, we can hardly 
refer the closing scene of 3 Henry F/. to the same day. The Tragedy 
of Richard the Third ends with the battle of Bosworth, fought on 
August 22, 1485.1 

Act I. sc. i. — Eichard entirs and soliloquizes. Two serious 
obstacles may, he trusts, soon be removed from his path. 

Plots haue I laide, Inductions dangerous, 

By drunken Prophesies, Libels, and Breames, 

To set my Brother Clarence ^nd the King 
In deadly hate, the one against the other. — ^11. 32-36, 

News (11. 136, 137) that 

The King is sickly, weake, and melancholly, 

And his Physitians feare him mightily,^ 

leads further anticipations (11. 145-152) : 

He cannot Hue, I hope ; and must not dye 

Till George be pack’d with post-horse vp to Heauen, 

He in, to vrge his hatred more to Clarence, 

With Lyes well steel’d with weighty Arguments ; 148 

And, if I faile not in my deepe intent, 

Clarence hath not another day to Hue : 

Which done, God take King Edward to his mercy, 

And leaue the world for me to bussle in I 152 

** Some wise men ” weened that Eichard’s 

\Hol Hi. 712/2/28. More, 6 / 29 .] drift, couertlie conueicd, 
lacked not in helping foorth his brother of Clarence to his death : 
which he resisted openlie, howbeit somewhat (as men deemed) 
more faintUe than he that were hartilie minded to his wealth. 

And they, that thus deeme, thinke that he long time in king 
Edwards life forethought to be king; in case that the king his 
brother (whose life he looked that euill should shorten) should 


that on May 26 he was at Greenwich, on May 27 at Greenwich and West- 
minster, and on May 28 at Greenwich again.— 0. B, May 27, then, is a date 
in aoeomance with the testimony of the Oroyland continuator, who, as he tells 
m himself (pQnt Oroyl^ 557, sidenote), was in 1471 or 1472 a member of the 
Council, Clarence was attainted by the ParHament which met at Westminster 
on January 16, 1478.— Eat. FaH.. vi. 167/i j 193-135, 

^ ii. 672, 

^ Edward perceived **that there was Httle hope of recoueide in the cunning 
of hdsphymiam *’ {Hd^ Hi 7 O 8 / 2 / 35 , Not in MaUe), 

^ Op, what Biehard says ol Edward (I. i 139, 140) : 

hie hath kept an eMl , 


[Some be- 
lieved tbat 
Eicbard 
covertly 
suggested 
Omreace's 
death, aud 
bad loug 
looked for- 
ward to 
succeedmg 
Edward.] 
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happen to deceasse (as in deed he did) while his children were 
jfeong. And they deeme, that for this intent he was glad^of his 
brothers death the duke of Clarence, whose life must needs haue 
hindered him so intending ; whether the same duke of Clarence had 
kept him true to his nephue the ycg)ng king, or enterprised to be 
king himselfe. 

If expectation fail not, 

This day should Clarence closely be mew^d vp, 

About a Prophesie, whfbh sayes that G 

Of Edwards heyres the murtherer shall be. — 11. 38-40. 

And Clarence, entering on his road to the Tower, informs Richard 
(11. 55-59) that Edward 

. . . from the Crosse-row^ pluckes the letter G, 

And sayes a Wizard told nim that by G 56 

His issue disinherited should be ; 

And, for my name of George begins with G, 

It followes in his thought that I am he. 

Humour declared that Clarence^s death 

[Hok iii 703/1/46. SalU, 326.] rose of a foolish prophesie, 
which was, that, after K. Edward, one should reigne, whose first 
[The«G*' letter of his name should be a G. Wherewith the king and 
queene were sore troubled, and began to conceiue a greeuoiis 
grudge against this duke, and could not be in quiet till they had 
brought him to his end. And, as the diuell is woont to incumber 
prophesiu the minds of men which delite in such diuelish fantasies, they said 

diueluh 

fanumes. afterward, that that prophesie lost not his effect, when, after king 
Edward, Glocester vsuiped his kiugdome. 

Richard accuses Queen Elizabeth of having sent Clarence to the 
Tower (11. 62-65). Another rumoured cause of Clarence’s death was 
his projected marriage to Mary Duchess of Burgundy, heiress of Charles 
the Bold. 

[Sol. iii 703/1/61. Malle, 326.] Which marriage king Edward 
(ennieng the prosperitie of his brother) both gainesaid and dis- 
raeQaMa turbed, and thereby old malice renined betwixt them: which the 
queene and hir blond (euer mistrusting, and priuilie barking at the 
kinp linage) ceassed not to increase. 

Howeyer, 

[jBroZ.in. 712/1/46. More, 5/13!} . . ; were Scythe, quemie and 
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lords of Hr bloud, which highlie maligned the kings kinred, (as 
womeh commbnlie, not of malice, but of nature, hate them wlioiSe 
their husbands lone,) or were it a proud appetite of the duke 
himselfe, intending to be king ; at the least wise heinous treason 
was there laid to his charge : a . . 

I do not find that ^Hastings — who enters (1. 121) after his release 
from the Tower — either actually suffered imprisonment through the 
enmity of Queen Elizabeth and Eivers, or regained his liberty by 
petitioning Mistress Shore (11. 66-77). But the Queen disliked 
Hastings, and he was once in great peril owing to the accusation of 
Bivers, See p. 366 below. 

Act I. sc. ii. — “ Enter the Coarse of Henrie the sixt with Halberds 
to guard it, Lady Anne being the Mourner.” The bier is set down for 
a while till Lady Axme says (11. 29, 30) : 

Come now towards Chertsey with your holy Lode, 

Taken from Paules to be interred there ; . . . 

Soon after Biehard enters she cries to the guards (11. 55, 56) : 

Oh, Gentlemen, see, see 1 dead Henries wounds 
Open their congeaFd mouthes and bleed afresh ! 

Holinshed (iii. 69O/2/73) gives the following account of Henry’s 
funeral, and the bleeding of the corpse ; 

[Hoi. iii. 690 / 2 / 73 .] The dead corps, on the Ascension euen 
[May 22 , 1471], was conueied with billes and glaues pompouslie (if 
[p. 691] you will call that a funerall pompe) from the Tower to 
the church of saint Paule, and there, laid on a beire or coffen bare 
faced, the same in presence of the beholders did bleed : ^ where it 
rested the space of one whole daie. From thense he was caried 
to the Blackfriers, and bled there likewise: and, on the next 
daie ® after, it was conueied in a boat, without priest or clerke, 
torch or taper, sin|ing or saieng, vnto the monasterie of Chertseie, 
distant from London fifteene miles, and there was it first 
buried: . * . 

The historical Lady Anne did not attend Henry VL’s funeral ; and 
the dialogue between her and Bichard (11. 4Q-225) is imaginary. She 


^ This exeerpt was partly dmyed from Molle (303), but he does not mentioii 
the bleeding of Henry’s coipse* 

2 Henry’s body was conveyed to Chertsey on Ascension. Hay (May 23).— 
Pah, ii. 662, and a London chronicle (BibI Cotton. Yitell A, xyi. fob 133, r®) 
rited in xli was wrong rf the words whete it rested » . . next 

daie after mean thsit the body was coweyed to Ohertspy oh May 24, 


Tht nine and 
twentith of 
Maze. [A 
wrong date ] 

[Henry's 
body was 
conveyed 
from tbe 
Tower to St 
Pauls, and 
afterwards 
to Chertsey. 
It bled at 
6t Fanis 
and the 
niack&iars ] 
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married HicRard in 1472.^ From Holinshed (iii. 751/I/4S) ShaWre 
m^ht have learnt that she was 

[Anne, [Hol, iii. 751 /i /A?. Halle. 407.] the same Anne, one of the 

daSghfer daughters of the earle of Warwike, which, (as you haue heard 
before,) at the request of Lewes the French king, was marled to 
Edward ] prinee Edward, sonne to king Henrie the sixt. 

Richard’s entreaty that she would go to Crosby Place, and receive 
a visit from him there (11. 213-217), was perhaps suggested by the 
mention (IIol lii. 72I/2/70) of his having ^^kept his houshold,'’ as 
Protector, at Crosbies in Bishops gates street.” A slip of the pen, or 
a compositor’s error, may account for Richard's order that the body be 
taken to White-Friars, not to Chertsey (11. 226, 227). We have seen 
(p. 345 above) how Henry's corpse, after its removal from St. Pauls, 
rested at Black-Friars,^ and was thence conveyed to Chertsey. 

Act I. sc. iii. — Queen Elizabetfe tells Rivers (11. 11-13) that her 
son’s 

minority 

Is put vnto the trust of Richard Glouster, * 12 

A man that loues not me, nor none of you. 

Em. Is it concluded he shall be Protector 1 
Qu. It is determin’d, not concluded yet : 

But so it must be, if the King miscarry. 16 

Edward died on April 9, 1483,^ and Richard was appointed Pro- 
tector before the middle of May in the same year.^ When — on May 
4, 1483 ® — Edward Y. entered London, 

[Hoi iii. 71 6/2/53. More, 22 / 31 .] the duke of Glocester bare 
him in open sight so reuerentlie to the prince, with all semblance 
of lowlinesse, that, from the great obloquie in which he was so late 
before, he was suddenlie fallen in so great trust, that at the 
councell next assembled he was made the onelie man, chosen and 


1 In a letter written on February 17, 1472, Sir John Paston reports Clarence 
to have said ** that he [Richard] may weell have Ladye [Anne] hys 
[Olaxence^s] suster in lawe, butt they schall parte no lyvelod.” — hi. 38. 
A petition for the reversal of the attainder ot John Lord KeviHe was presented 
to the Parliament which met at Westminster on October 6, 1472, and was 
prorogued on Kovember 30, 1472. This petition contains a salvo that nothing 
asked for shall be prejudicial to ‘^Richard Duke of Gloucestr’ and Anne 
Duches of Gloucestif Ms wyfe,’' — Eot Farl.) vi. 26/i. It appears, therefore, 
that Richard and Anne must have been married on some date between February 
17 and November 30, 1472. 

^ HaUe (303) does not mention the deposit of Henry’s body at Blackfriars. 

® Cmt 564. 

* In commissions of the peace, dated May 14, he is styled Protector of 
England. — ^Roh Pat. Edw. Y. in dorse (cited in Grants of Edward F., ed. 
J. G. Nichols, xiii,, xxxi.). If the entry on the P#*.tent,Roll can be trusted^ he 
was Protector on April 2L---Gaixdner’s Mfe of SMiard%l[Li ed. 2, p. 69^ 

^ Jhb., 668. 
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fchouglit most meet to be protector of the king and his realme ; so 
that {were it destinie or were it follie) the lambe was betaken -^o 
the woolfe to keepe. 

The ensuing dialogue (11. 17-319) is fictitious. Margaret — who is 
one of the speakers— left Engird soon after November 13, 1475, and 
died on August 25^, 1482.^ But as this scene cannot be historically 
dated before April 9^ If 83, there is point in the rebuke (11. 255-25 6) which 
she is made to give Dorset, who pronounced her to be ** lunaticke/^ 

Peace, Master Marquesse, jou are malapert ! 

Your fire-new stampe of Honor is scarce currant. 

Barely eight years Mad elapsed since Edward-— on April 18, 

1476 2— 

[Rol iii. 702I2I8.] created the lord Thomas, marquesse Dorset, [Thomas 
befoJe dinner : and so in the habit of a marquesse aboue the habit 
of his knighthood he began the table of knights in saint Edwards 
chamber. 

She calls Bichard a rooting Hogge” (1. 228). In the second year 
of ilichard’s reign (1484), William Oollingborne published the couplet : 

[Eol iii. 746/2/10. Ealle, 398,] 

The Cat, the Rat, and Louell our dog, 

Rule all England vnder an hog. 

Meaning by the hog, the dreadfull wild boare, which was the 
kings cognisance. But, bicause the first line ended in dog, the 
metrician could not (obseruing the regiments of meeter) end the 
second verse in boare, but called the boare an hog. 

Although, as I have said, the dialogue of this scene is fictitious, 
Shakspere pay Mans taken a hint for it from the following passage, in 
which Richard is accused of fomenting strife between the two factions 
at Court. The writer has been speaking of a man named Pettier, who, 
on hearing of Edward's death, straightway inferred that Richard would 
be King, 

[ifoi iii 712/2/68. More, 7/26.] And forsomuch as he [Richard] 


^ 1 date of Maigaret's death is taken from Atiseime, i. 232. Op, 
Baudier's ffidory of the Ckdamities qf Margaret of Anjcm ^men of Bnglwm, 
1737, pp. 191, 192, As to the date of Margaret*s departure from England, 
seep. Sri, n. 2, above. , ^ 

^ I take this dat^ from Bt(m (713), Sdlh authority for the passage in 
which Glrey% elmfdn to the dignity of marquess is recorded. 
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fBefore 

Edward's 

death, 

Bichard had 
fostered 
enmity 
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hindred of 
the King and 
Queen ] 


[Afterwards 
he resolved 
to make 
their 
variance 
serve his 
ambition.3 


well wist and holpe to mainteine a long continued grudge and 
he^rt-burning betweene the queens kinred and the kings iJloud, 
either partie enuieng others authoritie, he now thought that their 
diuision should be (as it was in deed) a furtherlie beginning to 
the pursuit of his intent. 

Nay, he was resolued, that the same was a^ure |j?. 713] ground 
for the foundation of all his building, if he might first (vnder the 
pretest of reuenging of old displeasure) abuse the anger and ignor- 
ance of the tone partie to the destruction of the tother ; and then 
win to his purpose as manie as he could, and those, that could 
not be woone, might be lost yer they looked therfore. For of one 
thing was he certeine, that, if his intent were perceiued, he should 
soone haue made peace betweene"^ both the parties with his awne 
bloud. 


Act I. sc. iv. — In this scene two murderers, sent by Richard, slay 
Clarence, though Edward*s order for the Duke^s death had been reversed 
(II. i. 86). The First Murderer exclaims, as he stabs Clarence (I. iv. 
276, 277) : 

Take that, and that I if all this will not do, 
lie drowne you in the Malmesey-But within. 

I quote a passage containing the only detail of sc. iv. which 
Shakspere did not invent. Edward^ s hatred of Clarence reached such 
a pitch 

jnnojteff, [fioZ. iii. 703/i/4O.] that finallie the duke was cast into the 
Tower, and therewith adiudged for a traitor, and priuilie drowned 

of CloA ence 

in a butt of malmesie, the eleuenth of March, in the beginning of 
maimesie. seucutenth yearc of the kings reigne.^ 

Act II. sc. i. — Edward, who now daily expects <^eath, has made, as 
he hopes, an “ vnited League’’ between the two parties which divided 
his Court. Hastings exchanges assurance of friendship with Rivers ^ 


^ Sol, took this date (March 11) from Stow (717). The rest of the passage 
is derived from EalU (526). Fat. (666) says that Clarence was put to death 
on February 18, 1478 ; a date confirmed by Inq, v* m. 18 B. IV. 46 & 47 
(0. B.). More (Hbl., Hi 712/i/54)> JSo&e, and Stous agree that the Duke 
was drowned— or, as Bixm puts it, ‘*made his ende”— in a butt (‘<a v&eE’’ 
Bim) of malmsey. Instead of « drowne yon ♦ . . within,’’ the Qg[. of EkK 
III, read : chop thee . . . But in the next roome/’ 

® In F. (II. i, 7) Dorset and Bivem— who were hot foes— are commanded 
hy Edward to take each other’s hand. In the Qij. th^ King give^ this order 
to Bivers and Hastings. In both texts U. 8-10 and ft. have the resnective 
prefixes Bm, 
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and Dorset ; and kisses Queen Elizabeth’s hand, which she gives him as 
a sig^ of amity. Buckingham professes zealous regard for the Queen 
and her kindred (11. 1-40). 

Of this brief truce we have the following account : 

[Hoi. iii. 713/I/IO. More, 8/15.] King Edward, in his life, ^^mgood 
albeit that this dissention betweene his freends somewhat irked iidwani 

cared little 

him ; yet in his *go5fi health he somewhat the lesse regarded it : for^tiie^^nfe 
bicause he thought, whatsoeuer businesse should fall betweene 
them, himselfe should alwaie be able to rule both the parties. 

But, in his last sicknesse, when he perceiued his naturall 
strength so sore infeehled, that he despaired all recouerie, then he, 
considering the youth of his children, albeit he nothing lesse mis- thS” 
trusted than that that hapned, yet well foreseeing that manie 
harmes might grow by their debate, while the youth of his children 
should lacke discretion of themselues, & good counsell of their 
freends, of which either partie should counsell for their owne 
commoditie, & rather by plesant aduise to win themselues fauor, 
than by profitable aduertisement to doo the children good, he 
called some of them before him that were at wariance, and in 
especiall the lord raarquesse Dorset, the queenes sonne by hir first 
husband. 

So did he also William the lord Hastings, a noble man, then 
lord chamberleine, against whome the queene speciallie grudged, 
for the great fauour the king bare him: and also for that she 
thought him secretlie familiar with the king in wanton companie. 

Hir kinred ako bare him sore, as well for that the king had made 
him capteine of Oalis, (which office the lord Kiuers, brother to the 
queene, clamed 0? the kings former promise,) as for diuerse other 
great gifts which he receiued, that they looked for. When these 
lords, with diuerse other of both the parties, were come in presence, 
the king, lifting rp himselfe, and vnderset with pillowes, as it is 
reported, on this wise said vnto them. [I omit ’“The oration of 
the king on his death-bed.”] 

[Aol. iii. 714/1/22, Mm, II/30.] And therewithal! the Wng, 
no longer induring to sit wp, laid him downe on his right mde, his 
face towards them : andjnone was there present that could refraine 
from weeping 
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avid pre- 
tended recon- 
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[■When a 
pardon -was 
cia7ed from 
Edward he 
woTdd 
lament that 
no one had 
asked morcy 
for 

Clarence 1 


But the lords, recomforting him with as good words as they 
coisild, and answering for the time as they thought to stand with 
his pleasure, there in his presence/ as by their words appeared, ech 
forgaue other, and ioined their hands togifcher ; when (as it after 
appeared by their deeds) their hearty were farre asunder. 

When Buckingham has vowed peace, Bichard enters and quickly 
seizes an opportunity to let Edward know that^ royal order counter- 
manding Clarence's death arrived too late (11. 75-90). Then comes the 
** Earle of Derby/' ^ beseeching pardon for his servant, who has been 
guilty of homicide. Edward exclaims (11. 102-107) ; 

Haue I a tongue to doome my Brothers death, 

And shall that tongue giue pardon to a slaue ? 

My Brother kill'd no man ; his fault was Thought, 104 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 

Who sued to me for him? "Who (in my wrath) 

Kneel'd at my feet, and bad^ me be aduis'd? 

After Clarence's removal, 

[Sol iii 703 / 1 / 66 . Salle, 326.] although king Edward were 
consenting to his death, yet he much did both lament his infor- 
tunate chance, & repent his sudden execution : insomuch that, 
when anie person sued to him for the pardon of malefactors con- 
demned to death, he would accustomablie saie, & openlie speake : 
*'Oh infortunate brother, for whose life not one would make 
^'suter^ 

Act II. sc. ii. — Shakspere might have learnt from HoKnshed that 
the old Dutchesse of Yorke was grandmother to ‘‘ the two children 
of Clarence," 3 with whom she enters in this scene. Holinshed has 
also an account (iii. 703 / 2 / 2 ) of the ^*two yoong infants" left by 
Clarence ; whose names were Edward ^ and Margaret. 

The Duchess and her grandchildren speak of Clarence's death 
(February, 1478) as a recent event. Their talk is interrupted by the 
entrance of Queen Elizabeth, distracted with grief for the loss of King 
Edward (April 9, 1488). Bivers and Dorset accompany the Queen 
(1. 38^. Soon the characters already assembled are Joined by Bichard, 
Buckingham, and Hastings (1. 100). 


^ In some other scenes of the Qq. and F, he is rightly called Stanley. 
Thomas Lord Stanley was created Earl of Derby by Henry YII., on October 
27, 1485, — D'ltgdalei iii. 248/2. 

2 Kned^d at , - . mid ha$\ Qi, Kn^^d amd • . . and Ud Fj, 

« « In this vexie season [1495] departed to God CieiHe duchesse of Yorke, 
moother to kmg Edward the fourth.”— ■HbZ, iii. ^O/i^. 

* In F. Mdw^ is prefixed to the first speech ofula^nce’s son. Aftemards' 
—and throughout this scene in the Qq.— is called 
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Buckingham reminds the lords present of their late recoimilration, 
and adds (11. 120-122) : 

Me seemeth good, that, with some little Traine, llo 

Forthwith from Ludlow, the young Prince be fet 
Hither to London, to be crown’d our Eling. 

Eiuers. Why “ with some little Traine,” my Lord of Buckingham ? 

Buc, Marne, my Lord, leasi?, by a multitude, 124 

The new-heal’d wound of Malice should breaks out ; 

Which would be so mtech the more dangerous, 

By how much the estate is greene and yet vngouern’d : . . . 

Rivers and Hastings accept Bu<;ikiiigham’s advice (11. 134-140).^ 
Richard says : “ Then be it so’’ (1. 141). 

The position of affairs at JEdward’s death, and Richard’s intrigues 
to gain possession of the young King, are described in the following 
excerpts : 

\Hol. iii. 714/1/36. More, 12 f 6 .] As soone as the king was 
departed, the noble prince his sonne drew toward London ; which 
at the time of his deceasse kept his houshold at Ludlow in 
Wales, . . . 

To the gouernance and ordering of this yoong prince, at his 
sending thither, was there appointed sir Anthonie Wooduile, lord 
Riuers, and brother vnto the queene ; a right honourable man, as 
Taliant of hand as politike in counsel!. Adioined were there vnto 
him other of the same partie ; and in effect euerie one as he was 
neerest of kin vnto the queene, so was he planted next about the 
prince. That drift by the queene not vnwiselie deuised, whereby 
hir blond might of youth be rooted into the princes fauour, the 
duke of Giocester turned vnto their destruction ; and vpon that 
ground set the foundation of all his ynhappie building. For 
whome soeuer he perceiued either at variance with them, or bearing 
himselfe their fauodr, he brake vnto them, some by mouth, & some 
by writing. . . . 

[Eol iii 714/2/35, More, 14 / 6 ,] With these words and 
writings, and such other, the duke of Giocester soone set on fire 
them that were of themselues easie to kindle, &, in especiall,® 
twaine,^ Henry® duke of Buckingham, and William lord Hastings, 
then chamberleine \ both men of honour & of great power : the one 


i 123440. Biuers. 1^^ my 1] F* Hot m Qg. 

^ in $p€ciall} Hot ? Mcwt^ Mward Hoi 
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by long succession from his ancestrie, the other by his office and 
t^e kings fauour. These two, not bearing ech to other so, much 
loue, as hatred both vnto the queenes part, in this point accorded 
togither with the duke of Glocester; that they would vtterlie 
remoue from the kings companie all his mothers freends, mder 
the name of their enimies. 

Upon this concluded the duke of Glocester, vnderstanding that 
the lords, which at that time were about the king, intended to 
bring him Tp to his coronatioa accompanied with such power of 
their freends, that it should be hard for him to bring his purpose 
to passe, without the gathering and great assemblie of people and 
in maner of open warre, whereof the end (he wist) was doubtfuU ; 
and in which, the king being on their side, his part should haue the 
face and name of a rebellion ; he secretlie therfore by diuers means 
caused the queene ^ to be persuaded and brought in the mind, that 
neither were need, and also should be ieopardous, the king to 

escort.} .yp strong. 

For whereas now euerie lord loued other, and none other thing 
studied ypon, but about the coronation and honor of the king; if 
the lords of Hr kindred should assemble in the kings name much 
people, they should giue the lords, betwixt whome and them had 
beene sometime debate, to feare and suspect, least they should 
gather tHs people, not for the kings safegard, (whome no man 
impugned,) but for their destruction ; hauing more regard to their 
old variance, than their new attonement. For wHch cause they 
should assemble on the other partie much people againe for their 
defense, (whose power she wist well far stretched,) and thus should 
all the realme fall on a rore. And of all the hurt that thereof 
should insue, (wHch was likelie [p. 716] not to be little, and the 
, most harme there like to fall where she least would,) all the world 
would put Hr and hir hindered in the wighk and saie that thej 
had Tttwiselie and vntrulie also broken the amitie & peace, that 
the king Hr husband so prudentlie made, betweene his kin and 


1 In tbe play Queen Elizabeth ia not asked to give her opinion about th« 
number of her son’s escort. Richard merdy requests her and' his mother tc 
deliver their “censures” touching the pMsoiurwM are to he sent nost tc 
Ludlow (II. ii 141-144). ^ 
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Mrs in Ms death bed, and which the other partie faithfullie 
obseruied. 

The queene, being in this wise persuaded, such word sent vnto 
Mr sonne, and vnto hir brother, being about the king, and ouer that 
the duke of Glocester himselfq and other lords, the chiefe of his 
bend, wrote vnto the king so reuerentlie, and to the queenes freends 
there so louinglie, that^they, nothing earthlie mistrusting, brought 
the king vp in great hast, not in good speed, with a sober 
companie. 

Act TI. sc. iii. — Three London Citizens meet and discuss the news 
of Edward’s death, which is not yet generally known (11, 7, 8). Before 
they go out, the Second Citizen remarks (11. 38, 40) ; 

Truly, the hearts ^ of men ^re full of feare ; 

You cannot reason almost with a man 
That lookes not heauily, and full of dread. 40 

3 \Cit\ Before the dayes of Change, still is it so s 
By a diuine instinct mens mindes mistrust 
Pursuing danger ; as, by proof, we see 
The Water swell before a boyst’rous storme. 44 

These lines contain reminiscences of a passage describing public 
feeling in June, 1483 ; ^ when 

[Eol iii. 721/2/57. More, 43/19.] began there, here and there 
abouts, some maner of muttering among the people, as^ though all 
should not long be well, though they neither wist what they feared, 
nor wherefore : were it, that, before such great things, mens hearts 
of a secret instinct of nature misgiue them; as the sea without 
wind sw&th of himselfe sometime before a tempest : ® . . . 

Act IL sc. XV, — ^Thomas Botherham, Archbishop of York, imparts to 
Queen Elizabeth news of her son’s journey to London (11. 1-3) ; 

Last night,*l heare, they lay at Northhampton ; 

At Stonistratford will they be to night : 

To morrow, or next day, they will be here. 

In a previous scene (II. ii. 146-154) Richard and Buckingham 
resolved to leave London,^ and meet the Mng on his way to the capital 
My next excerpt concerns the two Dukes’ arrival at Northampton. 


^ hecSrU] P. soules Qq. 

» When the several councils were held (see p. 363 below). 

^ m the sm * m imipest] HoL m the south wynie somtyme meUeih qfhym 
sdfe before a tempeste Halle (35B), 

^ On receiving news ^JSil^ard’s death, Mdtod left York for London, and 
met the Duke of Bncjii|i§ham at NojrthamptonT^Thence the two Dukes went 

AA 
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\Hol iii. 716/i/iS. More, 15/23-] Now was the king- ia his 
waie to London gone from Northampton, when these du-kes of 
tokragiSm Glocester and Buckingham came thither ; where remained behind 
NOTthamp- the lord Riuers the kings vncle, intending on the morrow to follow 

ton after the ° i 

to be with him at gtome Stratford, certeine miles 
ISordo thence, earlie, yer he departed. 

I have quoted above the reading of ther Quartos (Qi). The Folip 
has (11. 1-3) : 

Last night I heard thej^lay at Stony Stratford ; 

And at Northampton they do rest to night : 

To morrow, or next day, they will be heere. 

London is nearer Stony Stratford than Northampton,^ but the Folio 
reading may be, perhaps, defended, ^ on the ground that Richard and 
Buckingham, after arresting Rivers, Grey, and Taughan, brought the 
Xing back from Stony Stratford to Northampton.^ These arrestg made, 


[Richard’s 

loyal 

demeanoiir.] 

[The Queen 
had speedy 
news of her 
son’s cap- 
ture and her 
friends' 
arrest 3 


[ITol, iii. 715/2/51. More, I8/26.] the duke of Glocester tooke 
vpon himselfe the order and gouernance of the yoong king, whome 
with much honor and hnmble reuerence he conueied vpward 
towards the citie. But, anon, the tidings of this matter came 
hastilie to the queene a little before the midnight following, and 
that in the sorest wise: that the king hir son was taken, hir 
brother, hir sonne, & hir other freends arrested, and sent, no man 
wist whither, to be doone with God wot what. . . . 

Now came there one in likewise not long after midnight from 
the lord chamberleine [Hastings], to doctor Rotheram the arch- 
bishop of Yorke, then chancellor of England, to his place not farre 
from Westminster. And for that he shewed his seruants that he 


had tidings of so great importance, that his maister gaue [y. 716] 
him in charge, not to forbeare his rest, they^letted not to wake 
[ATchUBhop him, nor he to admit this messenger in, to his bed side. Of whom 
M news of he heard that these dukes were gone backe with the kings grace 
from Stonie Stratford rato Northampton. ‘‘Notwithstanding, sir” 
ton.! (quoth he) “my lord sendeth*your lordship word, that there is no 


to Stony Stratford, where they found the King,— Fergr., 539, 5^. 
Bicliard was appointed Lieutenant-General against the Soots, June 1481— 
Bymer^ xii. 157, 158. 

^ The difference is fourteen miles, — Zmk. 

^ This explanation is, however, inconsistent with the fact that Botherh^tni 
is made to speak nnconeemedly of the King’s Northampton, 

/ ^ miii, 716/1/48— 2/30, ilCore, 16/20-18/73, 
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“feare: for he assureth you that all shall be well/* ‘‘I assure 
‘‘him** (quoth the archbishop) “be it as well as it will, it will 
“neuer be so well as we haue seene it.** 

Thus, according to the historical narrative, Queen Elizabeth had 
learnt all before Rotherham received his information, yet in the play 
she accepts what he tells her as news. 

The young Duke of York is entertaining the Queen and Duchess 
with his waggish humourVhen a messenger ^ announces (11. 42 - 45 ) thaty 
by ‘‘ the mighty Dukes, Gloucester and Buckingham/' 

Lord Riuers and Lord Grey,^are sent to Pomfret, 

With 2 them Sir Thomas Yaughan, Prisoners. 

Both Dukes took part in the arrests (JIol, iii. 715 /i/ 6 i-; 2/27. 

More, I6/32 ; I8/4), but Richard alone 

[Mol. iii. 715/2/46. More, I8/21.] sent the lord Riuers, and 
the lord Richard, with sir Th 5 mas Vaughan, into the north 
countrie, into diuerse places to prison; and afterward all to 
Pomfret, where they were in conclusion beheaded. 

Hoping to save her younger son from destruction, the Queen says 

( 1 . 66 ): 

Come, come, my Boy ; we will to Sanctuary. . . , 

Arch. My gracious Lady, go ; 68 

And thether beare your Treasure and your Goodes. 

Eor my part, He resigne vnto your Grace 

The Seale I keepe : and so betide to me 

As well I tender you and all of yours 1 72 

Go, He conduct you to the Sanctuary. 

On hearing what had befallen her elder son, Queen Elizabeth, 

[Sol. iii 715/2/60. More, 19 /i.] in great fright & heauinesse, 
bewailing hir childes reigne, hir freends mischance, and hir owne 
infortune, damning the time that euer she dissuaded the gathering 
of power about the king, gat hir selfe in all the hast possible with 
hir yoonger sonne and hir daughters out of the palace of West- 
minster, (in which she then laie,) into the sanctuarie j lodging hir quune 
sdfe and hir compaaie there in the abbats place. Kmetmru. 

After the departure of Hasting’s messenger, Eotherham 

iii. 716/1/1 r. Mare, 19/25.] caused in all tbe hast all 
his semants to be called rp, and so, with his owne houshold about 
him, anS euerie man weaponed, he tooke the great se^e with him, 
and came yet before d«de vnto the queene. About whom he found 

* In tfee.Qq.^orsfet is the bearer of these fidings. 

* 43 . and wifft F, ' ' , 
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much heauinesse, mmhle, hast, and husinesse ; cariage and con- 
utiance of hir stuffe into sanctuarie ; chests, coffers, packs, fiardels, 
trussed all on mens backs ; no man ynoccupied, some lading, some 
going, some discharging, some comming for more, some breaking 
downe the walles to bring in the nQxt waie, and some yet drew to 
them that holpe to carrie a wrong waie : . . . 

The queene hir selfe sate alone alowdSTthe rushes all desolate 
and dismaid, whome the archbishop comforted in best manner he 
could ; shewing hir that he trusted the matter was nothing so sore 
as she tooke it for, and that he was put in good hope and out 
of feare by the message sent him from the lord chamberleine. 
*‘Ah, wo woorth him!” (quoth she) *'for he is one of them that 
^‘laboreth to destroie me and blond.*' “Madame" (quoth he) 
*^be yee of good cheere, for I assure you, if they crowne anie other 
“king than your sonne, whome they now haue with them, we shall 
“on the morow crowne his brother, whome you haue here with 
“you. And here is the great seale, which in likewise as that noble 
“prince your husband deliuered it vnto me; so here I deliuer it 
“ vnto you^ to the Tse and behoofe of your sonne and therewith 
he betooke hir the great seale, and departed home againe, yet in 
the dawning of the daie. 


Act III. sc. i. — After receiving the congratulations of Buckingham 
and Bichard upon his entrance into London, the young King says (I 6) ; 

I want more Ynkles ^ heere to welcome me. 

Eichard answers ; 

Those Ynkles which you want were dangerous ; 12 

Your Grace attended to their Sugred words, 

. But look'd not on the poyson of their hearts : 

God keeps you from them, and from such false fiends ! 

Frin, Qod keepe me from false Friends ! but they were none. 16 

Eichaxd and Buckingham arrested Bivers before they left North- 
ampton. At Stony Stratford they overtook the King, and arrested in 
his presence Sip Bichard Grey, whom they accused of plotting with 
Bivers and Dorset to obtain supreme control of the realm. 

7I6/2/21. More, 17 / 3 1 -] Vnto which words the king 
fsjaoeenceof auswered: “What my brother marquesse hath doone I cannot 


^ Sir Biehard Grey was the King's half-hro^r. See the excerpt quoted to ‘ 
illustrate 11. 6 ; 12-16. J^ivers, Grey, and YauSbai^ere arrested on Auril 30. / 
1483.— 
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“saie, but in good faith I dare "well answer for mine vncle Riuers 
“ and my brother here, that they be innocent of anie such matteij” 
“Yea, my liege” (quoth the duke of Buckingham) “they haue 
“ kept their dealing in these matters farre fro the knowledge of 
“ your good grace.” 

The “Lord Maior” enters, and is introduced to the King by 
Richard (1. 17) ; 

My Lord, the Maior of London comes to greet you. 

Edward V.’s reception by the Lorfi Mayor is thus described ; 

\Hol. iii. 7 IQI 2 I 4 . 6 . More, 22/24.] When the king approched 
neere to the citie, Edmund Shaw, goldsmith, then maior, with 
William White, and lohn Matthew, shiriffes, and all the other 
aldermen in scarlet, with flue htodred horsse of the citizens, in 
violet, receiued him reuerentlie at Harnesie; and riding from 
thence accompanied him into the citie, which he entered the fourth 
daie of Maie, the first and last yeare of his reigne. 

The King is chafing at the absence of his mother and brother when 
Hastings comes to announce (11. 27, 28) that 

The Queens your Mother, and your Brother Yorke, 

Haue taken Sanctuarie : . . • 

Addressing B.otherham,^ and then turning to Hastings, Buckingham 
says (11. 82-36) : 

Lord Cardinall, will yotir Grace 
Perswade the Queene to send the Duke of Yorke 
Ynto his Princely Brother presently ? — 

If she denie, Lord Hastings, goe with him, 

And from her iealous Armes pluck him perforce ! 

Botherham promises to try the effect of his oratory upon the Queen } 
but,” he adds (IL 89-43), 

if she be obdurate 

To milde entreaties, God in heauen ^ forbid 40 

We should infringe the holy Priuiledge 
Of blessed Sanctuarie 1 not for all this Land 
Would I be guiltie of so great a sinne. 


1 The prelate, who is sent to bring the Duke of York out of sanctuary, is 
styled a Oardinal in the Qq. and F, According to More (25/28), MoVs 
authotily, the Cardinal who undertook this mission was Botherham, Archbishop 
of York. Editors have adhered to More in deciding that the Oardinal (Qq.) or 
Archbishop (F.) of Act II. sc. iv. is Botherham, but they have followed Cwt. 
Oroyh (566), J^ah, (668), Folyd: Verg, or MoUe (352), in making 

Bourchier, Archbishop of Ca^erbury, the, Oarmnal of Act III. sc. t I agree 
with Mr. Daniel in douhtmg whether the dramafitt intended to present more 
than one personage.^ir'^-A., 328, note. ® m Jmum] Q. om. F, 
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Buckingliam replies (11. 48-56) tliat to seize the Duke ctf York 
cannot be a breach of sanctuary : 

The benefit thereof is alwayes granted 48 

To those whose dealings haue deseru^d the place, 

And those who haue the wit to clayme the place : 

This Prince hath neyther claym’d it nor deseru’d it ; 

Ami therefore^ in mine opinion, cannot haue it : [See p. 360 below,] 52 
Then, taking him from thence that is not there, 

You breaks no Priuiledge nor Charter^roere. 

0/t liaue I heard of Sanctuarie men ; 

But Sanctuarie children weV^till now. [See p 360 below.] 56 

These quotations (11. 32-56) embody portions of speeches delivered 
by Richard, Cardinal Eotherham, and the Duke of Buckingham, at a 
council held on or about June 16, 1483.^ Having pointed out what 
evils might arise from the Duke of York^s detention in sanctuary, 
Richard concluded: 

\Eol. iii. 717/1/42. Mcyre, 24/2$.] “Wherefore me thinketh it 
“ were not worst to send vnto the queene, for the redresse of this 
“ matter, some honorable trustie man, such as both tendereth the 
“ kings weale and the honour of his councell, and is also in fauour 
“and credence with hir. For all which considerations, none 
“seemeth more meetlie, than our reuerend father here present, 
“my lord cardinall, who may in this matter doo most good of anie 
** man, if it please him to take the paine ; ” . . . 

“ And if she be percase so obstinate, and so preciselie set vpon 
“hir owne will, that neither his wise and faithfull aduertisement 
“ can not mooue hir, nor anie mans reason content hir ; then shall 
“ we, by mine aduise, by the kings authoritie, fetch him out of that 
“prison, and bring him to his noble presence, in whose continuall 
“companie he shall be so well cherished and so honorablie 
“ intreated, that all the world shall to our honour and hir reproch 
“perceiue, that it was onelie malice, frowardnesse, or follie, that 
“caused hir to keepe him there.^' 

Eotherham 

[Mol iii . More, 25/30.] tooke rpon him to moemflifr, 

and therein to doo his vtterihost deuoir. Howbeit, if she could be 
in no wise intreated with hir good will to deliuer him, then thought 
he, and such other as were Of the spiritualtie present, that it were 
not in anie wise to be, attempted to take^jm out against Mr will 

''-r-**' ' ■ n , -Tn' - m'. irn-,. .1 1 r'l - r ru ni.#. 

^ See p. 361, n, 1, below*.' 
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For it should be a thiug that would turne to the great grudge 
of all* men, and high displeasure of God, if the priuilege of tl^t 
holie place should now be broken, which had so manie yeares be ^ 
kept, . . . 

He protested against the emj^Loyment of force : 

{Eol. iii 717/2/28.^ More, 26 /i 6 .] ‘‘God forbid that anie man 
“ should, for anie thing earthlie, enterprise to breake the immunitie 

libertie of the sacred sanctiiarie, that hath beene the safegard 
of so manie a good mans life. And I trust (quoth he) “ with 
“ Gods grace, we shall not need it. But, for anie maner need, I 
“would not we should doo it.” 

A long reply from Buckingham on the abuse of sanctuary contains 
the following passages, which should be compared with 11. 48-66. Let 
sanctuaries, said he, be respected 

\Eol iii 7I8/2/3. More, 30 /S.] “as farre foorth as reason 
“will, which is not fullie so farre foorth, as may serue to let 
“ys of the fetching foorth of this noble man to his honor and 
“ wealth, out of that place, in which he neither is, nor can be, a 
“sanctuarie man. . . . 

“But where a man is by lawful! means in perill, there needeth 
“he the tuition of some speciall priuilege; which is the onelie 
“ground and cause of all sanctuaries. 

“From which necessitie, this noble prince is farre, whose lone 
“ to his king, nature and kinred prooueth ; whose innocencie to all 
“the world, his tender youth prooueth; and so sanctuarie, as for 
“him, neither none he needeth, nor also none can haue. Men 
“come not to sanctuarie, as they come to baptisme, to require it 
“by their godfathe?s ; he must aske it himselfe that must haue it* 
“And reason, sith no man hath cause to haue it, but whose con- 
“science of his owne fault maketh him fain need to require it. 
“What will then hath yonder babe, which, and if he had discretion 
“to require it, if need were, I dare say would now be right angrie^ 
“ with Jhem that keepe him there? • • ^ 

^ he, been, hee More. 

« Hastings tells the King (III. i* 29, 30) that York 

Would fainOaike cojne with me to meet your Grace, 

But ,b;^*hfe Mother was perforce with-held,” ^ 
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ti never And Yerelic, I haue oftQn heard of sanotuane men^ lut i neuer 

heard of • 7 .7 7 « i 

sanctuaiy e2iYS,t 01 sanckcarie cmldre 7 i, ^ 

children ] 

During a subsequent conference with the Queen in the sanctuary, 
Eotherham warned her that there were “ manie ** who thought 


[TheDuie [Eol. iii. 720 /i/ 4 . Mm, 36/2,]* “he can haue no priuilege in 

of York 'hA.i^ 

neither will '‘this placo, wWch neither can haue will tfi^aske it, nor malice to 

to ask, nor 

“deserue it. And therefore, they reckon no priuilege broken, 
smotoMy.] tt t]jougi, tiiey fetch him out ; ^hich, if yee finallie refuse to deliuer 
“him, I verelie thinke they will.” 


Replying, she contemptuously stated his argument before meeting it ; 
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[EoL iii. 720/1/20. Ilore, S 6 li^.] '‘But my sonne can deserue 
"no sanctuarie, and therefore he Ian not haue it^ ^ 


Rotherham yields to Buckingham's arguments, and goes out with 
Hastings (1. 60). Soon the two envoys return with the Duke of York 
(1. 94). Meanwhile Richard, in answer to the King’s query (1. 62), 

Where shall we soiourne till our Coronation % 


proposes the Tower, and obtains a reluctant assent from his victim 
(11. 64, 66 5 149, 150). More says that, after Buckingham’s speech, the 
majority of the council 


[Eotherham 
was sent to 
essay the 
removal of 
York with 
the Queen’s 
good will ] 


[York 


to the 
Pretector.3 


0 


\Eol. iii. 719/1/2. Mm, condescended in effect, that, if 
he were not deliuered, he should be fetched. Howbeit, they 
thought it all best, in the auoiding of all maner of rumor, that the 
lord cardinall should first assaie to get him with hir good wilL 
WhereTpon all the oouncell came mto the Starre chamber at 
Westminster ; and the lord cardinall, leaning the protector with 
the counceU in the Starchamber, departed into the sanctuarie to 
the queene, with diners other lords with him : . , . 

{HqI ill 721/1/42. Mm, 41/2.] When the lord cardinal!, and 
these other lords with him, had receiued this yoong duke, 
brought him into the Star chamber, where the protector 
in his armes and kissed Mm with these words: “hfoTypl^lSome, my 
“lord, euen with all my jerie heart!” And he in Jhat of 
likelihood as he thought. Therevpon, foorthwith they brought him 


1 


Cp. III. t 55, 6.6, p. 36g’^e. 
Op, III. i. 53, p. 358 above. 
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vnto the king his brother into the bishops palace at Paules, and 


from thense thorough the citie honourablie into the Tower, ^ out gf 
the which after that daie they neuer came abroad. 


[The King 
and York 
conveyed to 
the Tower ] 


The King and his brother leave the stage (1. 150) ; followed by all 
the persons present except Richard, Buckingham, and Oatesby, At 
some time preceding this scene, — perhaps, as Mr. Daniel conjectures, ^ 
during the journey to London, and after the arrests had been ejected, — 
the dramatic Buckingham^came aware of Richard^s intention to usurp 
the throne. (See III. i. 157 — 164.) But More — as my next excerpt 
shows — ^believed that Buckingham ^vas not apprized of Richard^s 
purpose until the young Princes were safely lodged in the Tower. 


[Hot iii. 721/1/52. More, 41/i2.] When the protector had 
both the children in his hands, he opened himselfe more boldlie, 
both to certeina other men, and also cheeflie to the duke of 
BuckiJlgham. Although I know that manie thought that this 
duke was priuie to all the protectors counsell, euen from the 
beginning ; and some of the protectors freends said, that the duke 
was the first moouer of the protector to this matter ; sending a 
priuie messenger Tuto him, streict after king Edwards death. 

But others againe, which knew better the subtill wit of the 
protector, denie that he euer opened his enterprise to the duke, 
vntill he had brought to passe the things before rehearsed. But 
when he had imprisoned the queenes kinsfolks, & gotten both hir 
sonnes into his owne hands, then he opened the rest of his purpose 
with lesse feare to them whome he thought meet for the matter, 
and speciallie to the duke, who being woone to his purpose, he 
thought his strength more than halfe increased. 


[Opinions 
differed as 
to whether 
Buckingham 
knew 
Bichard^s 
purpose 
from the 
first, 


[or was 
i^orant of 
it until the 
Princes were 
in the 
Tower.] 


Though Catesby is sure of Hastings's love for the young King, 
Buckingham resolvei^ to test this conviction, and therefore says 
(11. 169-171) ; 

goe, gentle Catesby, 

And, as it wereyhm sound thou Lord Hastings, 

How he doth stand afEected to our purpose ; . . . 


^ Jfore erred in saying that the Duke of York was brought to the Bishop’s 
palace at St. Pahl’s. We learn from Oont Oroyh (566) and Stallworthe’s letter 
16, 17) that York left sanctuary on June 16, 1483, and 
went thence to the Tower. * A letter given under the King’s signet shows that 
Mward ¥. was an the Tower on May 19,^€hrmtst viii,, 151 

2 The story” (II. therefor^ concemea Richard’s jui^posed 

assumption of the protectarafe 
8 afarre off] Q. 
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We learn from More (45/3) 

\Hol iii. the protector and the duke of Buckingham 

made yerie good semblance vnto the lord Hastings, and kept him 
much in companie. And vndoubtedlie the protector loued him 
well, and loth was to haue lost hint, sauing for feare least his life 
should haue quailed their purpose. 

[Richard For which cause he mooued CatesDie to prooue with some 

moved 

words cast out a farre off, wh^her he could thinke it possible to 
Hastings ] Hastings ynto their part. 

Catesby having departed, Eichard promises Buckingham a reward 
(11. 194-196) : 

And, looke, when I am l^ng, clayme thou of me 
The Earledome of Hereford, and all the moueables 
Whereof the King my Brother was possest. 

After the Princes had been conveyed to the Tower, 

[Eol ill 721/2/31. 42/30.] it was agreed, that the 

protector should haue the dukes aid to make him king, . . . and 
m^erewards that the protoctor should grant him the quiet possession of the 
pro^d earldome of Hereford, which he claimed as his inheritance, and 
could neuer obteine it in king Edwards time. 

Besides these requests of the duke, the protector, of his owne 
mind, promised him a great quantitie of the kings treasure, and of 
his houshold stuffe. 

Act III. sc. ii. — Ypon the stroke of foure '' (L 6) in the morning 
of the dramatic day next after that on which the action of the last 
scene passes, — or at midnight of the historic June 12-13, 1483, — a 
message is brought to Hastings from Stanley, who this Hight 

Dreamt the Bore had rase*d off his Helme : 

Besides, he sayes there are two Councels kept ; 12 

, And that may be determin’d at the one, 

Which may make you and him to rue at th’other. 

Therefore he sends to know your Dordships pleasure, 

If you will presently take Horse with him, 16 

And with all speed post with him toward the North, 

To shun the danger that his Soule diuines. 

Ooe, fellow, goe, returne vnto thy Lord ; 

Bid him not feare the seperated Councelis : ^ 20 
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His Honor and my selfe are at the one, 

And at the other is my good friend ^ Oatesby; 

Where nothing can proceede, that toucheth vs, 

Whereof I shall not haue intelligence. 24 

When Richard and Buckingham had come to terms, 

[Eol iii 721/2/42. More, 43 / 6 .] they went about to prepare 
for the coronation of thQroOng king, as they would haue it seeme. 

And that they might ^turne both the eies and minds of men from 
perceiuing of their drifts other-where, the lords, being sent for from 
all parts of the realme, came thicke to that solemnitie. But the 
protector and the duke, after that they had sent the lord cardinall 
[Bouchier], the archbishop of Yorke, then lord chancellor, the 
bishop of Elie, the lord Stanleie,^and the lord Hastings, then lord 
chamberleine, with manie other noble men, to common & deuise (The 

separate 

about the coronation in one place, as fast were they in an other councils.] 
place, contriuing the contrarie, and to make the protector king. 

To which councell . . • there were adhibited verie few, and 
they were secret: . . . 

The rumoured existence of a cabal produced general uneasiness, and 
caused 

\Hol. iii. 722 / 1 / 8 . More, 44/8.] some lords eke to marke the 
matter and muse thereon ; so farre foorth that the lord Stanleie, 

(that was after earle of Derbie,) wiselie mistrusted it, and said 
vnto the lord Hastings, that he much misliked these two seuerall 
councels. "*For while we” (quoth he) ‘Halke of one matter in tstaniey 
“the tone place, littiie wot we wherof they talke in the tother 
“ place.” 

“My lord” (quqjh the lord Hastings) “on my life, nener donbt 
“you: for while one man is there, which is neuer thense, neuer 
“can there be thing once mooned, that should sound amisse cSSbr 
“toward me, but it should be in mine eares yer it were well out of 
“their mouths.” This ment he by Oatesbie, which was of his 
neere secret councell, and whome he Terie familiarlie Ysed, and in 
hfe aofft weightie matters put no man in so speciaU trust j reckoning 
himselfe to no man so liefe, sith he well wist there was no man so 

* goodfnend] F. «eraa»rQ. Tlie Q reading perhaps better characterizes 
the relative social p^taoms of Hastings and Catesby. 
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cataUi much to him beholden as was this Catesbie, which was a man well 
condittms learned in the lawes of this land, and, by the speciaH fauour#of the 
lord chamberlaine, in good authoritie, and much rule bare in all 
the countie of Leicester, where the lord chamberlains power 
cheefelie laie. 

But suerlie great pitie was it, tnat he had not had either more 
truth, or lesse wit For his dissimulation onelie kept all that 
[Hastings mischcefe vp. In whome if the lord Hastings had not put so 
Sy cStsbyl speciall trust, the lord Stanlei^ & he had departed with diuerse 
other lords, and broken all the danse ; for manie ill signes that he 
saw, which he now construes all to the best. So suerlie thought 
he, that there could be none harm toward him in that councell 
intended, where Catesbie was. 

Having given a reason for not fearing “ the seperated Councells,” 
Hastings adverts to Stanley’s dream (11. 26-33) : 

And for his Dreames, I wonder bee’s so simple 
To trust the mock’ry of vnquiet slumbers : 

To flye the Bore, before the Bore pursues, 28 

Were to incense the Bore to follow vs, 

And make pursuit where he did meane no chase. 

Goe, bid thy Master rise and come to me ; 

And we will both together to the Tower, 82 

Where, he shall see, the Bore will vse vs kindly. 

Mess. He goe, my Lord, and tell him what you say. 

Hastings had a warning of his fate when, on 


Tlu hrd 
dnam* 


[Sol. iii. 723 /i/3S. More, 48 / 19 .] *1^6 selfe night next before 
his death, the lord Stanleie sent a trustie messenger ynto him at 
midnight in all the hast, requiring him to rise and ride awaie with 
him, for he was disposed Ttterlie no longer to bide, he had so 
fearfuU a dreame; in which him thought that a boare with his 
tu^es so rased them both by the heads, that the bloud ran about 
both their shoulders. And, forsoniuch as the prntn rttrr fTmi ft 
boare for his cognisance, this dreame made so fearefull'^ impres- 
sion in his heart, that he was throughlie determined no longer to 
tarie, but had his horsse readie, if the lord Hastmgs would go with 
him, to ride so farre yet^ the same n%ht, that they should be out 
of danger yer daie. 

* so far yef\ Mote, yet so farre Hoi, 
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“ Ha, good Lord ! ” (quoth the lord Hastings to this messenger) 
“leaneth my lord thy maister so much to such trifles, and hath 
“ such faith in dreames, which either his owne feare fantasieth, or 
“doo rise in the nights rest by reason of his daies thought 1 Tell 
“him it is plaine witchcraft tq beleeue in such dreames, which if 
“ they were tokens of things to come, why thinketh he not that we 
“might be as likelie to make them true by our going, if we were 
“ caught & brought backe, as freends faile fliers ; for then had the 
“ boare a cause likelie to rase vs With his tusks, as folke that fled 
“for some falsehood. . . . And therefore go to thy maister (man) 
“ and commend me to him, & praie him be merie & haue no feare : 
“for I insure him I am as sure of the man that he woteth of, as I 
“am of mine owne hand.” “Qod send grace, sir!” (quoth the 
messenger) and went his waie. 


[Hastings 

despised 

Stanley’s 

dream.] 


Stanley’s messenger gone, Catesby enters, and answers Hastings’s 
demand for news “ in tHs our tott’ring State,” by saying (11. 3840) ; 

It is a reeling World indeed, my Lord ; 

And, I beleeue, will neuer stand vprigbt. 

Till Bicbard weare tbe Garland of the Eealme. 

Hastings replies (11. 43, 44) ; 

He haue this Crown of mine cut horn my shoulders, 

Before He see the Crowne so foule mis-plac’d ! 

He is no mourner for the news — ^which Catesby brings from the 
Protector — of the impending execution of the Queen’s kindred at 
Pomfret, on “ this same very day 

But, that He giue my voice on Bichards side, 

To barre my Masters Heires in true Descent, 

God knowes I will not doe it, to the death 1 

Catesby, — ^who had, as we have seen (p. 362 above), been charged to 
sound Hastings,— 


{Eol iii. 722 / 1 / 50 . More, 45/ii.] whether he assaied him, or [Catesby 
assaied him not, reported vnto them, that he found him so fast, SStogs’s 
and heard him speake so terrible words, that he durst no further 
breake* 


Stanley now enters (1. 73), and, after being reassured by Hastings, 
departs"* with Catesby. As they are leaving the stage, a pursuivant 
enters, and is accosted by Hastmgs (1. 98) : 

How now, Sirrha I how goes the World with thee 1 
Furs, The better*that your Lordship please to aske. 

East, I Jipll thee, man, ’tis better with me now. 


100 
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[Hastings 
met a pur- 
suivant of 
hisomi 
name.] 


{Hastmgs 
had once 
been in 
danger 
through an 
accusation 
of Rivers.] 


[Hastings 
reminded 
the pursui- 
vant of this.] 


[The Queen's 
Mndr^were 
to be 

executed on 
that da^.] 
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Then when then met'st me last where now we meet ; 

Then was I going Prisoner to the Tower, 

By the suggestion of the Queenes Allyes ; 

But now, I tell thee, (keepe it to thy selfe 1) 104 

This day those Enemies are put to death, 

And I in better state then ere I was. 

Of this incident we haye the follo\^ing account ; 

[Hoi iii. 723 / 2 / 31 . More, 50/9-] UpoR the verie Tower wharfe, 
so neare the place where his head was off soone after, there met he 
with one Hastings,^ a pursenan^of his owne name. And, at their 
meeting in that place, he was put in remembrance of another time, 
in which it had happened them before to meet in like manner 
togither in the same place. At which other time the lord chamber- 
leine had beene accused ynto king Edward by the lord Riuers, the 
queenes brother, in such wise, as he was for the while (but it lasted 
not long) farre fallen into the kings indignation, & stood in great 
feare of himselfe. And, forsomuch as he now met this purseuant 
in the same place, that ieopardie so well passed, it gaue him great 
pleasure to talke with him thereof; with whom he had before 
talked thereof in the same place, while he was therein. 

And therefore he said: ^^Ha, Hastings! art thou remembred 
**when I met thee here once with an heauie heart?” Yea, my 
*‘lord” (quoth he) '‘that remember I well, and thanked be God, 
‘‘they gat no good, nor you no harme thereby.” "Thou wouldest 
“say so” (quoth he) "if thou knewest as much as I know, which 
“few know else as yet, and mo shall shortlie.” That meant he by 
the lords of the queenes kinred that were taken before, and should 
that dale ^ be beheaded at Pomfret : which he well wist, but nothing 
ware that the ax hung ouer his owne headr “In faith, man” 

^ Enter Eastin^ 0 , Q. Enter a Eursukiant P. 

^ Hastings was executed on June 13 {Oonf. 566); but Rivers’s wiE 
was made at Sheiiff Hutton (yorkshire), on June 23 . — Excerpta 
246. A Jjatin obituary calendar of saints (Cottonian MS. PaustingaJB?»rIli.j, ' 
written in tbe 14tb century, has later additions at the side. On leaf 4 hack, 
at the side of lunij 25,’’ is written, in a 16th or late 15th century hand, 
“Anthonij Ryvers”; an entry which probably means that the obit of Earl 
Rivers was kept on June 25. This calendar is cited in Eoocerpta Sistori^a, 
244. (Dr. Pumivall, who examined the MS., tells me that it is not, as' 
was supposed, an obituary calendar belonmng to St. Stephen’s Ohapeliv 
Westminster.) Op. also Yorh Beeord$t 156, nO|i^|^d (hnt Vwyl (Sa?), for 
proof that the execution of Rivers, Grey, and Taughan took place ,^fter 
June 13. , 
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(quoth be) “ I was neuer so sorie, nor neuer stood in so great dread 
“ in my life, as *I did when thou and I met here. And, lo, how 
'Hhe world is turned! now stand mine enimies in the danger, (as 
thou maiest hap to heare more hereafter,) and I neuer in my life 
‘‘ so merrie, nor neuer in so great suertie 1 ” confidence ] 

The pursuivant^s departure is succeeded by the entry of a priest, in 
whose ear Hastings is whkpering^ when Buckingham appears and 
exclaims (11. 114-116) : 

What, talking with a Priest, L5rd Chamberlaine 1 
Your friends at Pomfret, they doe need the Priest} 

Your Honor hath no shriuing worke in hand. 

In the morning of June 13, ere Hastings was up, there 

[Eol. iii. 723 / 2 / 6 . More, 49/26^] came a knight ^ vnto him, as it 
were of courtesie, to accompanie him to the councell, but of truth 
sent by the protector to hast him thitherwards ; with whome ho 
was of secret confederacie in that purpose : a meane man at that 
time, and now of great authoritie. 

This knight (I say) when it happened the lord chamberleine by 
the waie to staie his horsse, & common a while with a priest whom 
he met in the Tower street, brake his tale, and said merilie to 
him: ^‘What, my lord, I pray you come on, whereto talke you so 
“ long with that priest 1 you haue no need of a priest yet ” : and 
therwith he laughed vpon him, as though he would say, “ Ye shall 
haue soone/’ But so little wist the tother what he ment, and 
so little mistrusted, that he was neuer merier, nor neuer so full 
of good hope in his life ; which selfe thing is oft seene a signe of 
change. 


[In the 
mommg of 
June 13 
Bichard sent 
a knight for 
Hastings ] 


[The knight 
^sted at 
Hastings for 
stopping to 
speak with a 
priest 1 


^ He whispers in his eare.] Q (against 1, 113). om, P. 

2 “ere he [Hastings] were vp from his bed . . . , there came to him Sir 
Thomas Haward, sonne to the lorde Haward, (whyche lord was one of the 
priueyest of the lord protectours counsaill and doyng,) as it were of curtesye 
to aceompaignye hym to the counsaile, hut of truthe sent by the lorde pro- 
tectour to hast him thetherward/’ — Halle, 361. Thomas Howard was knighted 
at the child-raamage of Anne Mowbray and Richard Duke of York, second son 
of Edward lY. — Weever, 556. The Duke of York was married on January 16, 
1478. — 8andford, 415, 416, On June 28, 1483, Richard III, created Sir Thomas 
Howard Earl of Surrey.-— -Dot/Ze, ii, 589. On Pebruary 1, 1514, the dukedom 
of Norfolk was conferred on Surrey by Henry YIIL — Ibid,, 590. Writing 
about 1513 More might justbaisay that the “meane man” of Edward Y.'s time 
was “ now of great authoritie ; for in the above-named year Surrey commanded 
our army at Plodden 
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As tlie scene closes Hastings and Buckingham go out on their way 
to the Tower. 

Act III. sc. iii. — “ Enter Sir Kichard Eatcliffe, with ^ ECalberds, 
carrying the Kobles to death at Bomfret.” The historical date of 
Eivers’s execution could not have been earlier than J une 23 (see p. 366 
above, n. 2) ; but, according to dramatic time, Eivers and Hastings 
were beheaded on the same day (J<une 13). Shakspere followed the 
narrative which Holinshed took from More ( 55 / 25 ), says ; 

[Eol. iii. 725/i/SS. 3£ore, 55/25-] JTow was it so deuised by 
the protector and his councej^, that the selfe daie, in which the 
lord chamberleine was beheaded in the Tower of London, and 
about the selfe same houre, was there (not without his assent) 
beheaded at Pomfret, the foreremembred lords & knights that 
were taken from the king at Northampton and Stonie Stratford. 
Which thing was doone in the presence, and by the ordePj of sir 
mrMcMrd Eichard Eatcliffe, knight ; whose seruice the protector speciallie 
WesSdj. Ysed in that councell, and in the execution of such lawlesse 
enterprises; as a man that had beene long secret with him, 
hauing experience of the world, and a shrewd wit, short & rude 
in speech, rough and boisterous of behauiour, bold in mischiefe, 
as far from pitie as from all feare of God. 

This knight bringing them out of the prison to the scaffold, and 
shewing to the people about that they were traitors, (not suffering 
them to declare & speake their innocencie, least their words might 
haue inclined men to pitie them, and to hate the protector and 
his part,) caused them hastilie, without iudgement, processe, or 
m M manor of order to be beheaded ; and without other earthlie gilt, 
but onelie that they were good men, too true to the king, and too 
nigh to the queene. 


Act III. sc. iv. — ^The historical date of this scene is June 13, 1483.^ 


^ Tinier . . ; vMh ihe Lo Gray^ and Vaughan, pnsoners^ ’ Q.’ 

Vaughan says (III. lii. 7) : ‘‘You line that shil cry woe for this heej^ffcer*' ; 
and Elvers asks God to xememher Margaret’s curse upon HastingsfBubking- 
ham, and Eichard (11. 17-19). EalU added to More's narrative a passage (364) 
wherein Vaughan appeals Bichard “ ‘to the high tribunal of God for his wrong- 
ful murther & our true innoceneye.^ And then Batclyffe sayed • ^ou haue 
well apeled ; lay douue youre head.’ ‘ Ye,’ quod sir Thomas, ‘ I dye in right, 
beware you dye not in wrong.’ ” 

2 Hastings was beheaded on Friday, Jun^S, 1483. — Ckmt. OroyL 566. 
Simon Stallworthe, writmg on Saturday, June 21, to Sir William Stonor, 
says; “on fry day last was the lord Chamherleyn [Hastings] hedded sons 
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In a room in tlie Tower are assembled Buckingham, Stanley, Hastings, 
the Bishop of Ely, Batcliffe, and Lovel. Hastings says (11. 1-3) : 

How, Hoble Peeres, the cause why we are met 
Is, to determine of the Coronation. 

In Gods Hame, speake ! when is the Boyall day ] 

Buck, Are ^ all things ready for the Boyall time 1 4 

J?a9*b, [Stem!] It is, an(f wants but nomination. 

Bly, To morrow, then, I iudge a happie day. 

Discussion is prevented by Bichard's entrance and greeting 
(U. 23, 24) : 

My Hoble Lords, and Cousins'ttll, good morrow ] 

I haue beene long a sleeper : . . . 

Soon he addresses the Bishop of Ely (U. 33-35) : 

When I was last in Holborne, 

I saw good Strawberries in your Garden there : 

T doe beseech you, send for Sbme of them, 

Bly, Mary, and will, my Lord, with all my heart. 36 

[Exit Bishop. 

Taking Buckingham aside. Bichard tells him of Oatesby’s failure to 
seduce Hastings (11. 38-42). Bichard and Buckingham then withdraw. 
Business is resumed by Stanley's proposal that the coronation be 
deferred until a later date than to-morrow (11. 44-47). Whereupon the 
Bishop of Ely re-enters and asks (11. 48, 49) . “ Where is my Lord the 
Duke of Gloster ? I haue sent for these Strawberries." 

Ha, His Grace looks chearf ully k smooth this morning ; 

There's some conceit or other likes him well, 

When that he bids good morrow with such spirit. 62 

Stanley distrusts Bichard's cheerful mien. Hastings replies, but 
fails to convince his friend. (Q.), and the Protector re-enters with 
Buckingham (IL 56-60). Bichard immediately demands (11. 61-64) : 

I pray you all, tell me what they deserue 
That doe conspire my death with diuellish Plots 
Of damned Witchcraft, and that haue preuail'd 
Ypon my Body with their Hellish Charmes 1 64 

Hast The tender loue I beare your Grace, my Lord, 

Makes me mos? forward in this Princely presence 
To doome th' Offenders : whosoe're they be, 

I say, my Lord, they haue deserued death. 68 

Bich, Then be your eyes the witnesse of their euill ! 

Looke how I am bewitch'd ; behold” mine Arme 


apone Hisimka^ 16. To reconcile this piece of news with 

the high pthoril^ of the Croyland continuator, we must suppose that 8tall- 
wprthe meant Priday-week Mbre^ although he gave no dates, made the 
exeenfeion of Hastily succeed York's removal from sanctuary, hut according 
to Oroyl (566) the latter event took place on the Monday (June 16) 
following Hastings’s d^th i oTdate confirmed by Stallworthe (see p. 361, n, 1, 
above), if we assume that ** fipyday last '«=* Priday-week, 

* Q. Is R 

BB 
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Is, like a blasted Sapling, wither'd vp ! 

And this is Edwards Wife, that monstrous Witch, 72 

Consorted with that Harlot Strumpet Shore, 

That by their Witchcraft thus haue marked me * 

East. If they haue done this deed, my Noble Lord, — 

Rich. If ' thou Protector of this damned Strumpet ! 76 

Talk'st thou to me of “ Ifs ? Thou art a Traytor ! — 

Off with his Head 1 — Now, by Saint Paul I sweare, 

I will not dine vntill I see the same^! — 

Louell and Eatcliffe, looke that it be done ; — 80 

The rest, that loue me, ri^ and follow me. 

\Exeunt. Mane\p^t Louell Eatcliffe, with the Lord Hastings.^ 

Soon after Catesby had sounded Hastings ; 

An (mmuie {Hol. iii. 722/i/65. 45 / 24 .] that is to wit, on the fridaie 

[being the thirteenth of lune],^ manie lords assembled in the Tower, 
about the and there sat in councell, deuising the honourable solenmitie of 

coronation]. ^ ^ 

the kings coronation ; of "which the time appointed then so neere 
approched, that the pageants and subtilties were in making daie 
& night at Westminster, and much vittels killed therfore, that 
afterward was cast awaie. These lords so sitting togither com- 
[Eiehard ™"ning of this matter, the protector came in amongst them, first 
aSd Ipoit*®’ about nine of the clocke, saluting them courteouslie, and excusing 
over- himsclfe that he had heene from them so long ; saieng merilie that 
sSt] ' he had heene a sleeper that daie. 

[Heasied After a little talking with them, he said Tnto the bishop of 
Elie; “My lord, you haue veriegood strawberies at your garden 

give them x • 1 1 aim 

"in Holborn, I require you let ts haue a messe of them. 
“Gladlie, my lord” (quoth he) “would God I had some better 
drew.i « thing as readie to your pleasure as that ! ” And therewithal! in 


^ Mmunt , . . P. JExeunt mami CM. with Ea. Q. Sc, iii,, 

Act HI. accords with More (see p. 368 above) in making Eatcliffe supervise 
the execuliou of Kivers, Orey, and Yaughan, at Pomfret ; and the same 
authonty is followed in, assigning the deaths of Hastings and his enemies to 
the same day. In the F. version of sc. v. Act III. (1. 13), Oatesby enters with 
the Lord Mayor^ Wbo was presumably sent for after Hastings’s arrest. Then 
(III. y. 21) Level and BatcHffe enter,, with Hastings’s head. In the Q. version 
of this scene no one accompanies the Lord Mayor, whose entry precedes the 
appearance of Cates^^ bearing Hastings’s head. In both verkonsrisdCte^^ 
Lord Mayor’s entry. Bichard bids Oatesby o’erloqk the walls ” (1. 17). Thu%. 
while the P. allows Eatcliffe to be present at Pomfet and London on ihe 
same dayj, the Q. represents Oatesby as being addre^ed while absent from- thor 
sta^e. 

^ friS^ the day pf mmy} More. The 'date (June 13), and the‘ 
brackets endpsing it, appear in HoZ/a reprint of More. 
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all the hast he sent his seruant for a messe of strawberies. The Theiehamor 

of the lord 

protector set the lords fast in communing, & therevpon, praie^ 
them to spare him for a little while, departed thense. And soone [ihen he*** 
after one houre, betweene ten & eleuen, he returned into the 
chamber amongst them, all changed, with a woonderfull soure 
angrie countenance, knitting the browes, frowning, and fretting^ and 
gnawing on his lips : and so sat him downe in his place. 

All the lords were much dismaid, and sore maruelled at this 
maner of sudden change, and what thing should him aile. Then, 
when he had sitten still a while, thus he began : ^ What were they ERicijard 
“ worthie to haue that compasse and imagine the destruction of to’’® 
“me, being so neere of bloud vnto the king, and protector of his 
“ roiall person and his realme 1 ”• At this question, all the lords 
sat sore astonied, musing much by whome this question should be 
meant, of which euerie man wist himselfe cleere. Then the lord 
chamberlaine (as he that for the loue betweene them thought he 
might be boldest with him) ® answered and said, that they were OTght'to be 
worthie to be punished as heinous traitors, whatsoeuer they were. ^toJSi 
And all the other affirmed the same. “That is” (quoth he) uudiard 

* ' accused the 

yonder sorceresse my brothers wife, and other with hir” (meaning 
the queene.) 

At these words manie of the other lords were greatlie abashed, 
that fauoured hir. But the lord Hastings was in his mind better 
content, that it was mooned by hir, than by anie other whome he 
loued better : albeit his heart somewhat grudged, that he was not 
afore made of councell in this matter, as he was of the taking of 
hir kinred, and of their putting to death, which were by his assent 
before deuised to be^beheaded at Pomfret this selfe same daie ; in [The Queen’s 
which he was not ware that it was by other deuised, that he him- Jeheaded ou 
selfe should be beheaded the same daie at London. Then said the 
protector : “ Ye shall all see in what wise that sorceresse, and that 
other witch of Mr councell, Shores wife, with their affinitie, haue, 

^ h^imes^froming and More. 

^ Eastings proposes to give a proxy-vote tor Bichard in the matter of 
fixing a day for the King’s coronation. Touching this offer Bichard says 
(HI. iv* 30, 31); 

Then my l4ord’ jSfastings no .man might he holder ; 

His Lordship knowes me rretl, and loues me well/ 
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he said) hy 
the Queen 
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wife.1 
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deserved 
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if they had 
so heinously 
done.] 
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Hastings’s 
‘•ifs/’ and 
called him a 
traitor.] 

[Hastings 

arrested.] 


[Richand 
wohld not 
dine till 
Hastings 

heheaded«} 
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“ by their sorcerie and witchcraft, "Virasted my hodie.” And therwith 
he plucked vp his dublet sleeue to his elbow, vpon his left arme, 
where he shewed a weerish withered arme, and small ; as it was 
neuer other. 

Herevpon euerie mans mind sore misgaue them, well perceiuing 
that this matter was but a quarell. For they well wist that the 
queene was too wise to go about anie simh follie. And also, if she 
would, yet would she, of all folke least, make Shores wife of hir 
counsell ; whome of all womeuT she most hated, as that concubine 
whome the king hir husband had most loued. And also, no man 
was there present, but well knew that his arme was euer such since 
his birth. Naithlesse, the lord chamberlaine (which from the death 
of king Edward kept Shores wife^ on whome he somewhat doted in 
the kings life, sauing, as it is said, he that while forbare hir of 
reuerence toward the king, or else of a certeine kind of fidelitie to 
his freend) answered and said : “ Certeinelie, my lord, if they haue 
“so heinouslie doone, they he worthie heinous punishment.” 

“What” (quoth the protector) “thou seruest me, I weene, with 
“‘ifs’ and with ‘ands’: I tell thee they haue so doone, and that 
“ I will make good on thy hodie, traitor ! ” and therewith, as in a 
great anger, he clapped his fist vpon the hoord a great rap. At 
which token one cried, [p, 723] “ Treason ! ” without the chamber. 
Therewith a doore clapped, and in come there rushing men in 
hamesse, as manie as the chamber might hold. And anon the 
protector said to the lord Hastings: “I arrest thee, traitor!” 
“What me, my lord?” (quoth he.) “Yea, thee, traitor!” quoth 
the protector. . . . 

Then were they aU qnickelie bestowed in, diuerse chambers, 
except the lord chamherleine, whome the protector bad speed and 
shrine him apace, “for, by saint Patrie ” (quoth he) “ I ,will not to 
“dinner tOl I see thy head off! ” It booted him not to aske wbie, 
butheaulHe he^tooke a priestat aduenture, and made a short Arifi;^ 
for a longer would not be suffered, the protector made so much 

i ftel More. om. HoL 

* 9 oome, dispatck ! the Duke would he at dinner: 

Make a short Slmfl; he longs to see yonr^Head.” 

—BiA IIL, 111. iv. 96. s'?. 
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hast to dinner, which he might not go to, vntill this were doone, 
for sailing of his oth. 

While Hastings lingers to muse on his sudden downfall, he recalls 
an incident till now unheeded (11. 86-88) : 

Three times to day my Foot-Cloth-Horse did stumble, 

And started, when he Idok^d vpon the Tower, 

As loth to beare me to the slaughter-house. 

\_Eoh iii, 72SI1I71, More, 49 /i 8 .] Certeine is it also, that in 
riding towards the Tower, the ^me morning in which he was 
beheded, his horsse twise or thrise stumbled with him, almost to 
the falling. 

At the close of this scene Hastings is led out to execution. I quote 
a passage which gives particulars of his death : 

[Sol ill 723/1/19. More, 48 /ii.] So was he brought foorth 
to the greene beside the chappell within the Tower; and his head 
laid downe vpon a long log of timber, and there striken off, , . . 

Act III. sc. V. — Enter Richard and Buckingham, in rotten 
Armour, maruellous ill-fauoured.’^ ^ They feign great timidity (11. 14- 
21). Addressing the Lord Mayor, — ^who has been sent for to hear an 
explanation of the step which they have taken, — Richard speaks thus 
of Hastings (11. 29-32) : 

So smooth he dawb’d his Yice with shew of Vertue, 

That, his apparant open Guilt omitted, 

(I meane, his Oonuersation with Shores Wife,) 

He liu^d from all attainder of suspect.^ 82 

When Richard sent for manie substantial! men out of the citie ** 

(see next page), he despatched to the city a herald with a proclama- 
tion (the same which the scrivener produces in sc. vi,, Act HI.), 
giving particulars of the alleged conspiracy, and accusing Hastings of 

[Sol iii. 724/1/43.] vicious lining and inordinate abusion of his 
bodie, both with manie other, and also speciallie with Shore’s wife, 
which was one also of his most secret counsell in this most heinous 

. wife.] 

treason ; with whom he laie nightlie, and namelie the night last 
past next before his death*^ 

Buckingham asks the Mayor (U. 35 - 39 ) : 

Would you imagine, or almost beleeue, 

(Wert not that, by great preseruation, 36 

^ J^nUr Mohm*d . . . ] F* . Mnter of GloeesUr cmA Buehmgham in 
armqw. Q, 

2 mspecil Q. F. 

» imthijohm , Ms dmih,] Salle 062J; oih. More. 
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We line to tell it,) that the suhtill Tray tor 
This day had plotted, in the Conncell-House, 

To murther me and my good Lord of Gloster 1 

The succeeding excerpt shows that Hastings was not represented to 
have confessed his treason (11. 57, 58). The “ substantial! men ” were, 
however, outwardly as acquiescent a^ the credulous dramatic Mayor, 
who answers Kichard thus (11. 62, 63) : 

But, my good Lord, your Graces word ^ shal serue, 

As well as I had seene and heard him speake : . . . 


\Sol. iii. 7^Sl2l74, More, Now flew the fame of this 

lords death [p. 724] swiftlie through the citie, and so foorth 
further about, like a wind in euerie mans eare. But the protector, 
immediatlie after dinner, intending to set some colour vpon the 
matter, sent in all the hast for manie substantial! men out of the 
citie into the Towre. 


[The Now, at their comming, himselfe with the duke of Buckingham 

* stood harnessed in old ill faring briganders, such as no man should 

hmifiSd^ weene, that they would vouchsafe to haue put vpon their backs, 

except that some sudden necessitie had constreined them. And 
then the protector shewed them, that the lord chamberleine, and 
[R.chard Other of his conspiracie, had contriued to haue suddenlie destroied 

he^d** him, and the duke, there the same day in the councell. And what 


hadhwe^^ they intended further, was as yet not well knowne. Of which their 

3 6d 

fi-om treason he neuer had knowledge before ten of the clocke the same 

a plot of ^ 

Hastings.] forenoone ; which sudden feare draue them to put on for their 


defense such harnesse as came next to hand. And so had God 


Sens holpen them, that the mischiefe turned vpon them that would haue 
bSevfthl? doone it. And this he required them to repork 
Rwi^d Euerie man answered him faire, as though no man mistrusted 
the matter, which of truth no man beleeued. 


Eichard now bids Buckingham follow the Lord Mayor to Guildhall, 
and there seize an opportunity of decrying Edward lY. in the citizens' 
presence. As a proof of the late King's tyrannical humour Buckingham 
is to 

Tell them how Edward put to death a Citizen, 76 

Onely for saying he would make his Sonne 
Heire to the Orowne ; meaning indeed his House, 

Which, by the Signe thereof, was tearmed so. 


^ loofdj Q. woTik E 
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In a speech delivered at the Guildhall, on June 24, 1483,^ Bucking- 
ham accused Edward of having turned “small trespasses into mispris[i]on, 
mispris[i]on into treason^*; and, to prove his charge, cited the followrag 
case as being well known; 

\Eoh hi. 728/2/35. 67/26.] Whereof (I thinke) no man 

looketh that we should remember you of examples by name, as 
though Burdet were forgotten, that was for a word spoken in hast 
cruellie beheaded, by the miscontruing of the laws of this realme, 
for the princes pleasure. 

Between the words “beheaded” and “by,” Halle ^ inserted the 
subjoined parenthetical comment (369) ; 

This Burdet was a marchau^t dwellyng in Chepesyde at y® signe 
of y® croune, which now is y® sign§ of y® floure de luse, ouer agaynst 
soper'^lane. This man merely, in y®^ rufHyng time of king Edward 
y® .iiij. his raign,^ sayd to his owne sonne that he would make him 


1 According to JFat. (669) Shawls sermon (see p. 379 below) was preached 
on June 15, — the Sunday following Hastings’s execution on June 13,— and 
Buckingham’s speech was delivered on Tuesday, June 17. These dates agree 
with More’s order of events (cp. 56, 57, 63, 66). But Stallworthe — writing 
from London on Saturday, June 21, and mentioning, amongst other news, 
Hastings’s execution— says not a word about Shaw’s sermon {Excerpta Eis- 
toHcaj 16, 17). Besides, as the sermon was a complete unveiling of Kichard’s 
purpose, we can hardly simpose that such a hazardous step would be taken 
before June 16, when the Duke of York was conveyed to the Tower. 

2 In Grafton (ii. 107) the same story is foisted into Mor^s narrative. 
Sd, records, under the year 1476, that “ Thomas Burdet, an esquier of Arrow 
in Warwikeshire, . . . was beheaded for a word spoken in this sort. King 
Edward in his progresse hunted in Thomas Burdets parks at Arrow, and slue 
mania of his deere, amongst the which was a white bucke, whereof Thomas 
Burdet made great account. And therefore when he vnderstood thereof, he 
wished the buckes head in his bellie that moued the king to kill it. Which 
tale being told to the king, Burdet was apprehended and accused of treason, 
for wishing the buckes head (homes and all) in the kings bellie ; he was con- 
demned, dxawne fromjbhe Tower of London to Tiburne, and there beheaded, 
and then buried in the Greie friers church at London.” — Eol, iii. 703/i/6, 

8 y^] Halle (1548). om. Halle (1550). 

* raign} Ed. rage Halle. Tne six editions of Halle belonging to the 
British Museum have the wrong reading “ rage.” In one of these editions 
(6004, ed. 1648), a corrector has written n upon the e ; a change which 
substitutes the reading “ragn” (= reign) for “rage.” Crotchets enclose 
“This Burdet . ^ . Chepesyde” in the edd. of (?) 1542, and 1648, but 
these words are not marked as a parenthesis in tne edd. of 1550, or in 
^aftom* Part of HaUe's addition was thus expanded by Grafton (ii. 107) ; 
“ This man merily, in the ruffling time, betwene king Edward the fourth, and 
kii^ Henry the sixt, said to his owne sonne,” ... In EalU and Grafton a 
comma is placed ate “spoken.” In More and Hd, “spoken” is unpunctu- 
ated, and in More a comma fejllows “hast.” Hardyng^Grafton has not MdUf$ 
addition. The punctuation of Mor^ was evidently changed to kut HcdUe 
^version of Burdette ofence, . 


Bw det 


[Burdet was 
a merchant 
dwelling at 
*‘The 
Crown ** in 
Cheapside.] 
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[He said 
that he 
would make 
his son heir 
to “The 
Crown,"] 

[For this 
jest Edward 
caused 
Burdet to 
die a 
traitor’s 
death.] 


[Shaw and 

Penker 

described.] 


Tht tm 
pnncis shut 
vp in closi 
hM 


iuiieritor of y® croune, meaning his owne house, but these'wordes 
king Edward made to be misco^tstrued & interpretefd that Burdet 
meant the croune of y® realme : wherfore, within lesse space ^ then 
.iiij. houres, he was apprehended, iudged, drawen and quartered in 
Chepesyde, by the misconstruynge pf the lawes of the realme for 
the princes pleasure, ... 

When Buckingham has departed, Bichafd says (11. 103-105) ; 

Goe, Louell, with aU speed to Doctor Shaw ; 

\To Gate!] Goe thou to Fryer f enker ; bid them both 104 

Meet me within this houre at Baynards Castle.® 

Among those whom Bichard employed to advocate his right to the 
throne were 

[Eol. iii. 726/2/30. Jfore, 57/4*] lohn Shaw, clearke, brother 
to the maior, and frier Penker, prouinciall of the Augustine friers ; 
both doctors of diuinitie, both great preachers, both of more 
learning than vertue, of more fame than learning. 

Left alone, Bichard mentions his resolve (IL 108, 109) 

... to giue order, that no manner person 
Haue any time recourse vnto the Princes. 

When Biehard became Fang (June 26,® 1483), 

\Eol iii, 735/1/37. More, 83/16.] foorthwith was the prince 
and his brother both shut vp, & all other remooued from them ; 
onelie one (called Blacke Will, or William Slaughter) excepted, set 
to serue them and see them sure. 

Act III. sc. vi. — “ Enter a Scrivener with a paper in his hand (Q. 
with . . . hand om. P.). He thus addresses the audience (11. 1-9) ; 

Here is the Indictment of the good Lord Hastings; 

Which in a mt Sand fairely is engross’d, 

That it may be to day read o’re in Paules. 

And marke how well the sequell hangs t(%ether : 4 

Eleuen houres I haue spent to write it oner, 

For yester-night by Catesby was it sent me ; 

The Precedent was full as long a doing : 

And yet within th^e hue houres Hastings lin’d 8 

Yntainted, vnexamin’d, free, at libertie. 


1 ^ace] Halle (1648). place Halle (1550). 

^ £ 1 . 103-106 are not in Q. 

® The Memoranda EoIIs of the Exchequer in Ireland contain a letter from 
Bichaxd III. to his Irish subjects, who were, it appears, uncertain about the 
exact date of his accession. The King informs them that Ms reign began, on 
June 26, 1483.— Nicolas's Chrmdlogg of Eistory^ 326, 327. See also 
(hroyh 666, and Torh Becords^ 167, note. 
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The proclamation of Hastings’s treason and vicious life (see p. 373 
above) .was 

[Hoi. iii. 724/1/62. More, 62/31.] made within two houres 
after that he was beheaded, and it was so curiouslie indicted, & so 
faire written in parchment, in sq well a set Mnd, and therewith of 
it selfe so long a processe, that euerie child might well perceiue 
that it was prepared before. For all the time, betweene his death 
and the proclaming, could scant ha^e sufficed vnto the bare writing * 
alone, all had it bene but in paper, and scribled foorth in hast at 
aduenture. So that, vpon the proclaming thereof, one that was 
schoolemaister of Powles, of chance standing by, and comparing 
the shortnesse of the time with the length of the matter, said vnto pestaofa 
them |hat stood about him: “Here is a gaie goodlie cast, foule master and a 
cast awaie for hast.” And a merchant answered him, that it was 
written by prophesie. 

Act III. sc. vii. — The scene is laid at Baynard's Castle. Since sc. v. 
closed Buckingham had harangued the citizens at Guildhall. Richard 
now asks (1. 4) : 

Toucht you the Bastardie of Edwards Children ? 

Buch I did ; with his Contract with Lady Lucy, 

And his Oontrdcfc by deputie in France ; ^ 

ThVnsatiate greedinesse of his desire, 

And his enforcement of the Citie Vines . * # 

Buckingham reminded the citizens at Guildhall how on Sunday 
(June 22) Br. Shaw 

[jSb?. iiL 729/2/S3. More, 70/21.] ‘‘groundlie made open vnto 
"‘you, the children of king Edward the fourth were neuer lawMlie ^ 
^"begotten; forsomuch as the king (leaning his verie wife dame 
Elizabeth Lucie) ® was neuer lawfuUie maried vnto the queene their 
“mother,” • • . 


1 We do not learn from Mor& that Warwick’s marriage-making embassy 
was noMced in Buckingham’s speech at the Guildhall The Shaksperian 
Buckingham refers to this matter again (HI. vii. 179-182), toother with 
Edward’s supposed contract to Lady Lucy. LI, 5, 6 (^^ . t • 3V<tnce), are 
not in Q. 

* 8, A/nd . . . Wnm} F. om. Q. 

» The Parliament which met on January 23, 1484, ratified a petition— no 
doubt presented to the Protector at Barnard’s Castle — setting forth reasons for 
Richard’s assumption of the crown. One of the petitioners’ objections to the 
validity of Edward IV.’s union with Elizabeth Grey was “that at the tyme of 
contract of the sam^ pretensed Mariage, and bifore and longe tyme after, the 
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tlirough 
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Buckingham also declared that 

[Eol, iii. More^ 1557, pp. 62, 63.] “ the kings ^ greedie 

** appetite was insatiable, and euerie where ouer all the realme 
intollerable. 

“ For no woman was there arfie where, yoong or old, rich or 
poore, whome he set his eie vpon, in whome he anie thing liked, 
** either person or fauour, speech, pase, or countenance, but, with- 
*‘out anie feare of God, or inspect of his honour, murmur or 
grudge of the world, he would importunelie pursue his appetite, 
and haue hir, to the great destruction of manie a good woman, 
and great dolor to their husbands, , . . And all were it that, 
“ with this and other importable jieahng, the realme was in eueHe 
part annoied, yet speciallie yee heere, the citizens of thi^noble 
citie, as well for that amongest you is most plentie of all such 
things as minister matter to such iniuries, as for that you were 
‘‘neerest at hand; sith that neere heere abouts was commonlie 
his most abiding.** 

Bichard had prescribed Edward's illegitimacy as a topic for Buck- 
ingham's speech; adding, however (III. v. 93, 94) : 

Yet touch this sparingly, as 'twere farre off ; 

Because, my Lord, you know my Mother Hues. 

Buckingham therefore reports (III. vii. 9-14) having drawn 
attention to Edward's 


seid King Edward was and stode maryed and trouth plight to oone Dame 
Eiianor Butteler, donghter of the old Earl of Shrewesbury [? John Talbot, the 
first Earl] with whom the same King Edward had made a precontracte of 
Matrimonie, longe tyme bifore he made the said pretensed Mariage with the 
said Elizabeth Grey, in maner and fourme abovesaid .” — Bot Part, vi. 241/i. 
The first Parliament of Henry VII. (1485) ordained tllat this petition should, 
for the false and seditious ymaginawons and untrouths thereoi^ ... be taken 
and avoided out of the Boll and Becords of the said Parliament of the said late 
King [Bichard III.], and brente, and utterly destroyed." Parliament also 
ordained “ that every persoune, haveing anie (5oppie or Bemembraunces of the 
said Bill or Acte [the petition], bring unto the Ohauncellor of England for the 
tyme being, the same Uoppies and Bemembraunces, or utterlie destrue theym, 
afore the Best of Easter next comen, upon Peine of ymprissonment, and 
makeing fyne and ransome to the Kinge atte his will ." — Mot 289/1. 

More, writing about 1513, does not speak of Dame Eleanor Butler, but tells 
us (61/33) that the Duchess of York objected to her son's marriage with Eliza-, 
beth Grey because “the kinge was sure to dame Elisabeth Lucy and her 
husband before god." Dame Elizabeth Lucy, hawever, confessed that she and 
Edward “were neuer ensured."— 62/io. 

1 the hw^s , . ^ theif hu^ands] om, reprint of More,*o. 69, 
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owDe Bastardie, 

•As being got, your Bather then in France, 

And his resemblance, being not like the Duke : ^ 

Withall I did inferre your Lineaments^ [See next page.] 12 
Being the right Idea of your Father, 

Both in your forme and ISToblenesse of Minde ; ^ 

In his speech at the Guildhall,'*Buckingham alluded to 

\Eol, iii. 729/2/69. More^ 70/32.] other things which the said 
worshipfull doctor rather sigmfie<| than fallie explaned, & which 
things shall not be spoken for me, as the thing wherein euerie man 
forbereth to say that he knoweth [ j?. 730 ] ; in auoiding dis- 
pleasure of my noble lord protector, bearing (as nature requireth) a 
filiall reuerence to the duchesse his mother. 

Einhard and his Council resofved that Dr. Shaw should broach 
Edward V.^s deposition 

\_Eoh iii. 725/2/S 3. More, 67/24.] in a sermon at Paules crosse ; 
in which he should (by the authoritie of his preaching) incline the 
people to the protectors ghostlie purpose. But now was all the 
labor and studie in the deuise of some conuenient pretext, for 
which the people should be content to depose the prince, and 
accept the protector for king. In which diuerse things they 
deuised. But the cheefe thing & the weightiest of all that inuen- 
tion rested in this, that they should alledge bastardie, either in 
king Edward himselfe, or in his children, or both. So that he 
should seeme disabled to inherit the crowne by the duke of 
Yorke, and the prince by him. 

To laie bastardie in king Edward sounded openlie to the 
rebuke of the protectors owne mother, which was mother to them 
both ; for in that point could be no other color, but to pretend 
that his owne mother was an adultresse ; which, notwithstanding, to 
further this purpose, he letted not. But neuerthelesse he would 
that point should be lesse and more fauourablie handled: not 
euen fidlie plaine and directlie, but that the matter should be 
touched aslope, craftilie; as [f. 726 ] though men spared in that 

1 11. And . . , Dw^e] F. om. Q. 

2 « Layd open all your Yfetorles in Scotland)^ is tke next line* Btickmg*^ 
barn’s speech, in More and MMe^ contains no allusion to these victories. 
Biebard’s Scottish campaign is related by Md* ill 705-708, 
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point to speake all the truth, for feare of his displeasure. But 
t]jie other point, concerning the bastardie that they deuised to 
surmize in king Edwards children, that would he should be openlie 
declared and inforced to the Tttermost. 


[Neither 
Edward nor 
Olaience 
was deemed 
to be cer- 
tainly the 
son of 
Eichard 
Duke of 
York.] 


[Tlie Pro- 
tector was 
the image of 
York.] 


So instructed, Shaw, after denying the legitimacy of the late King's 
children, told the people that 

[Hoi iii. 727 / 2 / 50 . More, 64/26.] neither king Edward him- 
selfe, nor the duke of Clarence^p among those that were secret in 
the houshold, were reckoned verie suerlie for the children of the 
noble duke ; as those that by their fauours more resembled other 
knowne men than him. From whose vertuous conditions he said 
also that the late king Edward was far oflF. 

But the lord protector, he Said, the rerie noble pringe, the 
speciall paterne of knightlie prowesse, as well in all princelie 
behauiour, as in the lineamerds^ and fauonr of his visage, represented 
the verie face of the noble duke his father. '' This is ” (quoth he) 


the fathers owne figure, this is his owne countenance, the verie 


‘‘print of his visage, the sure vndoubted image, the plaine expresse 


^‘likenesse of that noble duke.’* 


Buckingham thus concludes his report (11. 20-41) : 

And, when my Oratorie drew toward end, 

I bid them, that did loue their Countries good, 

Cry, “ God saue Bichard, Englands Boyali King 
Bich And did they so ? 

Buck Ko, so God helpe me, they spake not a word ; 24 

But like dumbe Statuas,^ or breathing Stones, 

Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. 

Which when I saw, I reprehended them ; 

And asked the Maior what meant this wilfull silence ; 28 

His answer was, the people were not vsed 
To be spoke to but by the Eicorder. 

Then he was vrg'd to tell my Tale againe, 

Thus sayth the Duke, thus hath the Duke inferr'd ; " 32 

But nothing spake ® in warrant from himselfe. 

When he had done, some followers of mine owne, 

At lower end of the Hall, hurld vp their Caps, 

And some tenne voyces cry'd, “ God saue King Bichard ! ” 36 

And thus I tooke the vantage of those few, 

^‘Thankes, gentle Citizens and friends," quoth I ; 

**TMs generail applause and chearefull showt, 

^ Op, HI. vix. 12, p, 379 aboiTe. 

2 Steeyens (Eeed), Btaiue$. Q. F, 
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Argues your wisdome, and your loue to Bicliard ; '40 

And euen here brake off, and came away. 

Morels account of Buckingham's speech contains details which 
omitted by Shakspere, The citizens* silence caused Buckingham — 
“somewhat lowder** — to broach “the same matter againe in other 
order, and other words.** Howbeit the people remained “ as stiU as the 
midnight.** After the Becorder*« address, Buckingham whispered to 
the Mayor, — “ this is a maruellous obstinate silence ** (cp. III. vii. 28), 
— and then told his hearers J}hat, though the lords, and the commons of 
other parts, could do what was aske<L yet regard for the citizens was a 
motive for seeking their consent al^. Hence he required an answer. 
Thereupon a whispering began among the people, “ as it were the sound 
of a swarme of bees,** till at last were heard the shouts proceeding from 
“ an ambushment of the dukes seruants.** 


{Hoi. iii. 730/1/71. More, 72/i6.] When the duke had said, 
and looked that the people, whojne he hoped that the maior had 
frame^l before, should, after this proposition made, haue cried, 
** King Richard, king Richard 1 ** all was husht and mute, and not 
one word answered therevnto. . . . 

When the maior saw this [the failure of Buckingham's second 
speech], he with other partners of that councell drew about the 
duke, and said that the people had not beene accustomed there to 
be spoken ynto, but by the recorder, which is the mouth of the 
citie, and happilie to him they will answer. With that the 
recorder, called Fitz William, a sad man, & an honest, which was 
so new come into that olBce, that he neuer had spoken to the 
people before, and loth was with that matter to begin, notwith- 
standing, thervnto commanded by the maior, made rehearsall to 
the commons of that the duke had twise rehearsed to them 
himselfe. 

But the record^ so tempered his tale, that he shewed euerie 
thing as the dukes words, and no part his owne But all this 
nothing^ no change made in the people, which alwaie after one 
stood as they had beene men amazed. . , . 

[When Buckingham demanded an answer] the people began 
to whisper among themselues secretly, that the voice was neither 
!owd nSr distinet, but as it were the sound of a swarme of bees ; 
till at the last, in the nether end of the hall, an ambushment of 


[Tlie citizens 
were silent.] 


[The Mayor 
said that 
they might 
answer their 
recorder.] 
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More, noUffg Hob m ch(mn0$ Halle. 
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th^ dukes seruants, and one Nashfield,^ and other belonging to the 
protector, with some prentisses and lads that thrust into tlje hall 
K.RicJiMds aifhongst the*prease, began suddenlie at mens backes to crie out, 

^ throtes would giue: “King Ricliard, king 

“ Richard ! ” and threw Tp their caps in token of ioy. And they, 

that stood before, cast backe their heads, maruelling thereof, but 
ao&rd!”] nothing they said. Now when the duk^ and the maior saw this 
maner, they wiselie turned it ta their purpose, and said it was a 

[Baokmg- goodlie crie, & a ioifull, to heare euerie man witli one Toice, no 

^nedthat uiau saicug naio. 

e^ressed“*^ “Wherefore, friends” (quoth the duke) “sith we perceiue it 

the citizens* , ti.i 1 n -1. 

mmds] all your whole minds to haue this noble man for your king, 

“ (whereof we shall make his grace so eifectuall report, that we 
‘‘ doubt not but it shall redound vnto your great weale anS com- 
moditie,) we [p. 731] require ye, that ye to morrow go with ys, and 
we with you, Yiito his noble grace, to make our humble request 
“vnto him in maner before remembred.” And therewith the 
lords came downe, and the companie dissolued and departed, . . . 

The historical date of the rest of this scene (11. 45-247) is June 25, 
1483.2 The Lord Mayor is now at hand, so Bichard departs in order to 
show himself presently on the leads of Baynard^s Castle, When the 
Mayor and citizens enter they find Buckingham apparently waiting for 
an audience. Catesby then brings what purports to be the Protector's 
answer (11. 59-64) : 

He doth entreat your Grace, my Noble Lord, 

To visit him to morrow or next day : 60 

He is within, with two right reuerend Fathers, 

Diuinely bent to Meditation ; 

And in no Worldly suites would he be mou'd, 

To draw him from hm holy Exercise. 64 

Catesby is despatched to ask again for an audience, but Bichard 
sends him back with another excuse (11. 84-87) ; 

He 'wonders to what end you haue assembled 
Such troopes of Citizens to come to him, 

His Grace npt being warn’d thereof before ; 

He feares, my lK>rd, you meane no good to him. 


1 cmd one NaiifiM Halle. <md Wa$hjleld$ HoL ' md 

Washefddes More. 

2 The morrow of Buckingham’s speech at th^ Guildhall. See p. 375, note 
X, above. Scenet y.-vii .5 Act III., make one dramatic day.*-2*-4»i 328-331. 
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Beceiving Buckinghain’s profession of good faith, Catesby goes o^t, 
and thereupon Bichard enters ‘‘aloft, betweene two Bishops ^ (1. 94). 

I nwist premiee (1) that nothing said by More, or any other historical 
authority, supplied a hint even for the dramatic Bichard's refusal of sSi 
audience on the ground of preoccupation with “ holy Exercise " : (2) the 
words “ with a byshop on euery hand of him " — which I have placed 
between square brackets — were added by Halle or Grafton to More's 
text. 

I resume More's narrative at the point when, “ on the morrow after 
Buckingham's speech, 


[HbZ. iii. 73I/1/11. More, 74/27.] the maior with all the 
aldermen,^ and chiefe commoners of the citie, in their best maner 
apparelled, assembling themselues togither, resorted vnto Bainards 
castell, where the protector laie. To which place repaired also, 
(according to their appointment^ the duke of Buckingham, and 
diuersft noble men with him, beside manie knights and other 
gentlemen. And therevpon the duke sent word vnto the lord 
protector, of the being there of a great and honourable companie, 
to mooue a great matter vnto his grace. Wherevpon the protector 
made diflicultie to come out vnto them, but if he first knew some 
part of their errand, as though he doubted and partlie mistrusted 
the comming of such a number vnto him so suddenlie, without 
anie warning, or knowledge whether they came for good or harme. 

Then the duke, when he had shewed this to the maior and 
other, that they might thereby see how little the protector looked 
for this matter, they sent vnto him by the messenger such louing 
message againe, and therewith so humblie besought him, to vouch- 
safe that they might resort to his presence to propose their intent, 
of which they would vnto none other person anie part disclose ; 
that at the last he came foorth of his chamber, and yet not downe 
vnto them, but stood aboue in a gallerie oner them [with a byshop 
on euery hand of him], where they might see him, and speake to 
him, as though he would not yet come too neere them till he wist 
what they ment. 


T/ie maro7s 
camming to 
Bainards 
ca^Ull, vnto 
the lord 
^otector. 



[After 
another 
message he 
came forth 
and stood m 
a gallery.] 


^ 94 ahft, . » • JBMqps.] B Muter BkK with two hisMps 

aloft (a hste Qi).] Q* Richard's summons of Shaw and Fenfeer to meet him 
at Baynard's Castle (IIL v. 103-105) is not in the Qq. See p. 376 above. 

® In the B version of HI. viu 66, “the Maior and Aldermen ” desire a 
conference with Bichard. The Q., reads: “the Maior and Cittizensf and F, 
has (1. 55) ; “ Enter the Maior, and Oitiz^s,” 
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Bhzdb&th 
Lucit [was — 
so the 
Duchess of 
York 
asserted— 
betrothed to 
Edward], 


{Hol iii 727lili6. Mm% 61/31*3 opeiilie obiected against his 
mariage, (as it were in discharge of hir conscience,) that t}ie king 
Vas sure to ‘dame Elizabeth Lucie and hir husband before God. 

As Eichard still affects to hesitate, the petitioner uses a final 
argument (11. 214-217) : 


Yet whether 1 you accept^our suit or no, 

Your Brothers Sonne shall neuer reigne our King ; 

But we will plant some other in*the Throne, 216 

To the disgrace and do’^ne-fall of your House : . . . 


Eichard yields ; declining all responsibility for his acquiescence 
(11. 227-236). Buckingham exclaims (11. 239, 240) : 

Then I salute you with this Eoyall Title ; 

Long line King Eichard, Englands worthie King I 


The following passages illustrate the rest of this scene ; 

\Eol, iii. 731/2/30. Motz, 77/1 1.] Upon this answer giuen, the 
duke, by the protectors licence, a little rowned aswell with other 
noble men about him, as with the maior and recorder of London. 
And after that (ypon like pardon desired & obteined) he shewed 
alowd Ynto the protector for a ^ fiinall conclusion : that the realme 
ffuckmg.^ was appointed K. Edwards line should not anie longer reigne vpon 
them, both for that they had so farre gone, that it was now no 

not suffer ° 

suertie to retreat, as for that they thought it for the ^reale 
reigii.1 vniuersall to take that vraie, although they had not yet begun it. 
Wherefore, if it would like his grace to take the orowne Tpon him, 
they would humblie beseech him therevnto. If he would giue 
tif sioiiMd them a resolute answer to the contrarie, (which they would be loth 
to heare,) then must they needs seeke and should not faile to find 
some other noble man thfit would. . . . 

[When, Eichard accepted the crown] there was a great shout, 
crieng: ‘"King Richard, king Richard ! ” 

Act TY. sc. i. — Queen Elizabeth, the Duchess of York,^ the Mar- 
quess of Dorset, Anne Duchess of Gloucester, and Lady Margaret 
Blantagenet (darence’^s daughter), meet before the Tower ; purposing 
to visit the Princes. They are informed by the Lieutenant of the 


JICJLU90U bUOti 

offer, they 
shotild seek 
for some 
other noble 
who would 
accept it,l 

[A shout ; 
“King 
Kichard, 
King 

Richard I ”1 


1 yd whdTh&t] Q, yd hnow^ adhere P. 

2 for a] Halle, thd for a Hoi (More). 

^ As this scene closes the Duchess of York says (1, 96); 

^ Bightie odde yeeres of sorrow haue I scene,’* . ♦ • ^ 

The historical Duchess was hom on May 3, 14t5 (Wyrc,^ 453) ; and was there- 
fore about eighty years of when Ae died in 1495 (see p* 350, n. 3, abote)^ 
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Tower tBat Bichard will not suffer their visit (11. 15-17; cp. p. 376 
above).^ In the previous scene (III. vii. 242-244) Eichard^s coronation 
was appointed for to-morrow, Stanley now enters, and, addressing 
Anne, says (11. 32, 33) ; 

Come, Madame, you must straight to Westminster, 

There to be crown^’d Eichards Eoyall Queene. 

On July 6, 1483,^ — nearly a fortnight after the election at 
Baynard's Castle, — ^Eichard and Anne ascended their thrones in 
Westminster Abbey, 

\Eol, iii. 734/1/3. Ealle, 876.] where the cardinall of Cantur- 
burie, & other bishops them crowned according to the custome of 
the realme, . . . 

Queen Elizabeth then bids Dorset begone (11. 42, 43) : 

If thou wilt out-strip Death, goe crosse the Seas, 

And Hue with Eichmond, from the reach of Hell : . • . 

Dorset went with Queen Elizabeth into sanctuary at Westminster , 2 
and left it to join the rebellion raised by Buckingham in October, 
1483,^ Buckingham, before his capture, hoped either to collect a new 
army, “ or else sbortlie to saile into Britaine to the earle of Eichmond'' 
{Hoi, iii. 743 / 2 / 56 . Halh^ 394). Dorset, more fortunate, was one of 
those who fled by sea," and arriued safelie in the duchie of Britaine " 
{Hoi, iii. 743 / 2 / 68 . Halle, 394). When Eichmond returned to 
Brittany, after his fruitless attempt to succour the rebellion, 

\Eol, iii. 745/i/SS. Halle, 396.] he was certified by credible 
information, that the dute of Buckingham had lost his head ; and 
that the marquesse Dorset, and a great number of noble men of 
England, had a little before inquired and searched for him there, 
and were now returned to Vannes. . . . 

When they knew that he was safelie returned into Britaine, 
Lord, how they reioised I for before that time they missed him, and 
knew not in what part of the world to make inquirie or search for 
him. For they doubted and no lesse feared least he had taken 
land in England, & fallen into the hands of king Richard, in whose 
person they knew well was neither mercie nor compassion. 

Wherefore in all speedie maner they galoped toward him, and 
him reuerentUe saluted. 

Act W. sc. ii. — ^Richard enters crownd (Q.) ; attended by Buck- 
ingham, Uatesby, a Page, and others* The" King requires Buckingham's 
consent" that the young Brinces shall die (1. 23). Buckingham 
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^ Ooni (koyk, 567 . " ® Fotyd. Terg., 540/39, 

«' BbLiv. Y43/I/59 (Jiaa!e,'393). ‘ 
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cl’aves “some litle breath, some pawse,” ere he can “positively speake 
im this” (11. 24, 25)) and goes out. Angered by Buckingham's 
j^esitation, Bichard calls the Page and asks (11. 34, 36) : 

Know’st thou not any whom corrupting Gold 

Will tempt vnto a close exploit of Death 

Page, I know a discontented Gentleman, 36 

Whose humble meanes match not his haughtie spirit : 

Gold were as good as twentie Orators, 

And will (no doubt) tempt him to any thing. 

Pick, What is his Name^ 

Page, His Name, my Lord, is Tirrell. 40 

Pick, I partly know the man : goe, call him hither. Boy. 

After the Page's exit, Bichard hears from Stanley of Dorset's flight. 
The King then says (11. 51-53) ; 

Come hither, Catesby ; rumor it abroad 
That Anne, my Wife, is very grieuous sicke ) ^ 

I will take order for her keeping close. 

In March, 1485,^ Bichard 

Arunour [5b?. HL 761/i/i8. Halle, 4.07.1 procured a common rumor 
(but he would not haue the author knowne) to be published and 
spred abroad among the common people, that the queene was 
Richard, intent that she, taking some conceit of this strange 

fame, should fall into some sudden sicknesse or greeuous maladie : 
and to prooue, if afterwards she should fortune by that or anie 
other waies to lease hir life, whether the people would impute hir 
death to the thought or sicknesse, or thereof would laie the blame 
to him. 

Catesby departs, and Bichard communes with himself (11. 61, 62) ; 

I must he marryed to my Brothers Daughter, 

Or else my Kingdome stands on brittle Glasse. 

In 1485, Bichmond heard that Bichard 

[5oZ, iii. 752 / 2 / 47 . Halle, 409J intended shortlie to marie the 
ladxe Elizabeth, his Ir others daughter; . • . 

The Page now returns with Tyrrel, who at once undertakes to 
despatch the Princes (U. 78-81). 

Let me haue open meanes to come to them, 

And soone He rid you from the feare of them. 

Pick, Thou sing’st sweet Musique Hearke, come hither, Tyrrel ; 

Goe, by this token : rise, and lend thine Bare : . . . 80 

\Whi^en, 

i. .1 -.1 

2 See p, 396, n. 3, below. 


^ is skhe and Wke to die} Q. 
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TyrreFs work is to be done straight’^ (F.), or before Eichard 
sleeps (g.). 

The ensuing excerpts form the source of 11. 841 ; 66-85. 

[Hoi. iii 73il2l^8, More, 81/iS.] King Richard, after his 
coronation, taking his waie to Glocester to visit (in his new honour) 
the towne of which he bare the “name of his old, deuised (as he 
rode) to fulfill the thing wlyich he before had intended. And for- 
somuch as his mind gaue him, that,4iis nephues lining, men would 
not reckon that he could haue right to the realme, he thought 
therefore without delaie to rid them ; as though the killing of his 
kinsmen could amend his cause, and make him a kindlie king. 
Whervpon he sent one lohn Greene (whom he speciallie trusted) 
vnto sir Robert Brakenberie, constable of the Tower; with a letter 
and credence also, that the same sir Robert should in anie wise 
put the two children to death. 

This lohn Greene did his errand vnto Brakenberie, kneeling 
before our ladie ^ in the Tower. Who plainelie answered, that he 
would neuer put them to death to die therefore. With which 
answer lohn Greene returning, recounted the same to king Richard 
at Warwike, yet in his waie. Wherewith he tooke such displeasure 
& thought, that the same night he said vnto a secret page of his ; 
“Ah! whom shall a man trust? Those that I haue brought vp 
“ myselfe, those that I had weent would most suerlie serue me, euen 
“ those faile me, and at my commandement will doo nothing for 
“me.” “Sir” (quoth his page) “there lieth one on your pallet 
“without, that I dare well saie, to doo your grace pleasure, the 
“ thing were right hard that he would refuse.” Meaning this by 
sir lames Tirrell, whigh was a man of right goodlie personage, and 
for natures gifts worthie to haue serued a much better prince ; if 
he had well serued God, and by grace obteined as much truth and 
good will as he had strength and wit. 

The man had an high heart, & sore longed vpward, not rising 
yet BO fast as he had hoped, being hindered & kept vnder by the 
meanes M sir Richard Ratcliffe, [p. 735] and sir William Oatesbi^ 
which, (longing for no iho parteners of the princes fauour; and, 
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namelie, not for him, ■whose pride they wist would heare no peere,) 
kej)t him by secret drifts out of all secret trust: which thing tMs page 
"rfhll had marked and knowne. Wherefore, this occasion offered, of 
Terie Bpeciall friendship he tooke his time to put him forward, and 
by such wise doo him good, that all the enimies he had (except the 
deuiE) could neuer haue doone him so much hurt For vpon this 
pages words king Richard arose, (for this communication had he 
sitting at the draught, a conueuCent carpet for such a councell,) and 
came out into the pallet chamber, on which he found in bed sir 
lames and sir Thomas Tirrels, of person like, and brethren of 
bloud, but nothing of kin in conditions. 

Then said the king merilie to them : “ What, sirs, be ye in bed 

[Riciard “so soono?” And calling vp sir^ames, brake to him secretlie his 

easily gamed . • ” 

Ts'rrers mind in this mischeenous matter. In which he found him nothing 

consent.! ^ 

ntemuuau strange. Wherefore on the morow he sent him to Brakenberie 
with a letter, by which he was commanded to deliuer sir lames all 
the keies^ of the Tower for one night; to the end he might there 
accomplish the kii^ pleasure, in such things as he had ^uen him 
commandemeni After which letter deliuered, & the keies receiued, 
sir lames appointed the night next insuing to destroie them; 
deuising before and preparing the meanes.® 

When Tyrrel is gone^ Buckingham re-enters and makes a demand 
(11. 91-94) : 

My Lord, I clayme the gift, my due by promise, 

For which your Honor and your Faith is pa-wn’d ; 92 


oj iM .l over 
deliuwtih 
iht Me» to 
sir Jaines 
Tirrell vpom 
tktkmgt 
commander 
mmU 


1 The men sent to murder Clarence have a commission addressed to 
Breh:enhury, who, after reading it, delivers to them the keys.— JJX, I. 
iv. 90-96. 

2 Assuming this account to he true, the Princes were murdered about the 
middle of August, 1483. Edchard III.^s privy seals show that he was at 
Warwick from August 8 to August 14, On August 15 he was at Coventry 
(jBT. B»). At Warwick Grene reported Brakenbury’s answer (More^ Sl/33)» On 
the day following Crenels arrival at Warwick, Tyrrel was despatched to take 
the keys of the Tower from Brakenbury {More, 89/2, 83/2). The deed was 
done on the nifeht nezte ensuing ” the delivery of the keys to Tyrr^ {More, 
83/6). Warwick is 90 miles distant by road from London.— In 
Eichard^s reign messengers could post 100 miles a day.— Coni. Oroyl, 571. If 
Tyrrel were sent from Warwick, the latest date for his departure must heyb 
been August 14, and he could reach London the same day. When Bucking- 
ham’s r^elHon began (October), there was a rumour that the Princes were 
dead , — OmL Oroyl, 568. 
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.Tla’Earledome of Herford,^ and tlie moueables, 

Whicli you haue promised I shall possesse. 

While carrying out a purpose of contemptuously ighoring Bucly- 
i|igham’s demand, Richard, vouchsafing no response, addresses Stanley 
(11. 95, 96) : 

Stanley, looke to your Wife : if she conuey 
Letters to Richmond, you'shaU answer it. 

In 1484,2 

[jBbZ. iii. 746/i/s6. Halle, 398.j nothing was more maruelled 
at, than that the lord Stanleie had not beene taken and reputed 
as an enimie to the king; considering the working of the ladie 
Margaret his wife, moother to the earle of Richmond. But, forso- 
much as the enterprise of a woman was of him reputed of no 
regard^or estimation, and that tRe lord Thomas hir husband had 
purged himselfe sufldcientlie to be innocent of all dooings and 
attempts by hir perpetrated and committed ; it was giuen him in 
charge to keepe hir in some secret place at home, without hauing 
anie seruant or companie : so that from thense foorth she should 
neuer send letter or messenger vnto hir sonne, nor anie of his 
freends or confederats, by the which the king might be molested 
or troubled, or anie hurt or preiudice might be attempted against 
his realme and communaltie. 

Still apparently unmindful of Buckingham, Richard soliloquizes 
about Henry YI.^s prophecy that Richmond should be King (see p. 329 
above), which leads to a reflection on the prophet’s unforeseen death,® 
and is followed by a disagreeable reminiscence (11. 106-110) : 

Richmond ! When last I was at Exeter, 

The Maior in curtesie showd me the Castle, 

And called it Ruge-mount : at which name I started, 108 
Because a Bard of Ireland told me once, 

I should not Sue long after I saw Richmond.’^ 


^ HerfoT£\ Q. Hertford F. erh of Herfordes landes Halle (382), but (387) 
JSwrh of Martfordes landes. See p. 450, n. % below. 

2 This general feeling of surprise at Stanley’s freedom is spoken of by 
HdU (397, 398) as hping been prevalent about the time when Richard’s sole 
Parliament was dttmg. The session opened on January 23, 1484-^J2oi ParL, 

Vi. 237/1.^ 

3 Sow chance the prophet could not at that time 

Hane told me, I oei^ by, that I should kill him (Q. om. F.) 

The dramatic Richard of 3 Hen, VL was, like the historic character, absent 
from England during Henry’s brief restoration, 

106-110. Biehmcmd / • . . Bdchmond,'l Q. om. F. 
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^ In Kovember, 1483,^ Exeter was visited by Bicbard, 
lohnmoher, • [Hd iii. 746/ 1/ 1.] whome the maior & his brethren in the best 
to Planer they could did receiue, and then presented to him in a pursue 
^reemud^^ two hundred nobles ; which he thankefiillie accepted. And during 
pi esenti. his abode here he went about the citie, & viewed the seat of the 

same, & at length he came to the castell ; and, when he vnderstood 
that it was called Eugemont, suddenlie he fell into a dumpe, and 
Apri^Tieiie, (as One astonicd) said: “Well,fl see my daies be not long.” He 
of a prophesie told him, that, when he came once to 
kings Richmond, he should not long Hue after: which fell out in the end 
to be true ; not in respect of this castle, but in respect of Henrie 
earle of Eichmond, who the next \i.e. second] yeare following 
met him at Bosworth field, wherC he was slaine. 

BucMnghana again solicits attention to his demand for the promised 
earldom (114, 115). He supported Richard at Horthampton in April, 
1483 j 

\Eol. iii. 736/1/21. More, 86/29.] and from thense stiU con- 
tinued with him partner of all his deuises ; till that, after his 
coronation, they departed (as it seemed) verie great freends at 
Glocester. Prom whense as soone as the duke came home, he so 
lightlie turned from him, and so highlie conspired against him, that 
a man would maruell whereof the change grew. And, suerlie, the 
occasion of their variance is of diuerse men diuerselie reported. 
causes fhs Some haue I heard say, that the duke, a little before his corona- 

duheofBveCh- ** 

among other things, required of the protector the erle^ of 
raatji? oMi. Herefords lands, to the which he pretended himselfe iust inheritbr. 
And, forsomuch as the title, which he claimed by inheritance, was 
somwhat interlaced with the title to the crowje by the line of king 
Henrie before depriued, the protector concerned such indignation, 
TOtttoats, reieoted the dukes request with manie spiteful! and mina- 

Buokingliaux „ j. 4 . 

thejEafl of tone words. Which so wounded his heart with hatred and mis- 

Hereford*s 

laaos.] trust, that he neuer after could indure to looke aright on king 
Richard, but euer feared his owne life ; . , . 

1 Buckingham was beheaded on November % 1483 (see p. 410 below). 
On the following day Bichard left Salisbury and marched westwards till he , 
reached Exeter. — 0owt, Oot/L, 568. About the end of November the Bang 
returned to London. — 570. > ' 

* erie] Halle. dAikt Hoi. (More). 
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Riqliard rejects his former ally’s demand with studied insult ; /jand 
all leave the stage save Buckingham, who lingers a moment to muse 
(11. r^3-126) : 

And is it thus ? repayes he my deepe seruice 
With such contempt ? made I him Ejfng for this ? 

O, let me thinke on Hastings, and be gone 
To Brecnock, while my |earefull Head is on ! 

In the Summer of 1483, “ soone after ” Buckingham’s 

\Eol iii. 736/2/3. Mdre, 88/12] comming home to Brecknocte, 
hauing there in his custodie, by the commandement of king 
Richard, doctor Morton, bishop of Elie, . . . [Buckingham] waxed 
with him familiar ; whose wisedome abused his pride to his owne 
deliuerance, and the dukes destruction. 

Halle’s Chronicle contains (387) what professes to be an account of 
this matter given by Buckinghaii MmseH to Dr. Morton, during the 
time of the Bishop’s detention at Brecknock Castle. When, said 
Buckingham, Bichard 

\Hol iii, 739/1/74.] was once crowned king, and in full posses- 
sion of the whole realme, he cast awaie his old conditions as the 
adder dooth hir skin, verifieng the old prouerbe, “Honours change 
manners,” as the parish preest remembreth that he was neuer^ 
parish clearke. For when I my selfe sued vnto him for my part 
of the earle of Herefords lands, which his brother king Edward 
wrongfuUie deteined and withheld from me ; and also required to 
haue the oflSice of the high constableship of England, as diuerse of 
my noble ancestors before this time haue had, and in long descent 
continued; in this my first sute shewing his good mind toward 
me, he did not onelie first delaie me, and afterward denaie me, 
but gaue me such vnkind words, with such tawnts & retawnts, ye, 
in maimer checke and checkemate, to the vttermost proofe of my 
patience ; as though I had neuer furthered him, but hindered him j 
as though I had put him downe, and not set him vp. . . . 

But when I was crediblie informed of the death of the two 
yoong innocents, his owne naturall nephues, contrarie to his faith 
and promise ; to the which (God be my iudge !) I neuer agreed, nor 
condescended 5 0 Lord, how my Teines panted, how my bodie 
trembled, and how my heart inwardlie grudged! insomuch that I 
so abhorred the sight, and much more the companie, of him, that 

I (?) never remembreth that he was ever. 
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&oCcL’s ^ could no longer abide in his court, except I should he openlie 
cenit ] reuMged : the end whereof was doubtfull. 

Act IV. sc. iii. — ^The Princes have been smothered while ahed by 
Dighton and Forrest, at the instance of Tyrrel, who now enters and 
describes his agents’ remorse (11. 3-21). Richard, entering, learns from 
Tyrrel that “ the thing ” commanded^" is done and asks (1. 27) : 

But did’st thou see them dead 1 

Tir. I did, my Lord. 

Eieh. Atjd buried, gentle Tirrell i 28 

Tir. The Chaplaine of the Tower hath buried them ; 

But where (to say the truth) ^ I do not know. 

Having undertaken to make away with the Princes, 

\JSol. iii. 7S5lil4S. More, 88/23.] sir lames Tirrell deuised, 
that they should be inurthered in their beds. To the execution 
whereof, he appointed Miles Forrest, one of the foure thatr^kept 
them, a fellow in murther before time. To him he ioined 

Dighton, his owne horssekeeper, abig, broad, square, and 
strong knaue. 

Then, all the other being remooued from them, this Miles 
ntvom Forrest, and lohn D%hton, about midnight, (the seelie children 
lieng in their beds,) came into the chamber, &, suddenlie lapping 
among the clothes, so to bewrapped them and intangled 
tht Tamer, them, keeping downe by force the fether-bed and pillowes hard 
vnto their mouths, that, within a while, smoothered and stifled, 
their breath failing, they gaue vp to God their innocent soules into 
the ioies of heauen ; leaning to the tormentors their bodies dead in 
the bed. Which after that the wretches perceiued, first by the 
strugling with the paines of death, and after long lieng still, to be 
thoroughlie dead, they laid their bodies naked out vpon the bed, 
and fetched sir lames to see them ; which, vpoil the sight of them, 
caused those murtherers to burie them at the staire foot, meetlie 
deepe in the ground, vnder a great heape of stones. 

Then rode sir lames in great hast to king Richard, and shewed 
him all the manor of the murther : who gaue him great thanks, 
^1, si”''* some, saie) there made him knight. But he allowed not 

(as I haue heard) the burieng in so vile a corner ; saieng, that he 


* where (to my trwth)1 F. how or in Q. 

2 Tyrrel calls both the murderers '^fiesht ViUaines” (IV. iii 6), 
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would, haue them buried in a better place, bicause they wei^e a 

king« Bonnes Whervpon, they saie that a priest oi' sir 

Robert Brakenberies tooke vp the bodies againei and secrf3tlie 
interred them in such place, as, by the occasion of his death, which 
onelie knew it, could neuer since come to light. 

When lie is alone Eichard recounts what has happened since the 
close of sc. ii., Act lY. He had purposed (III, v. 107) secretly 

To draw the Brats of'Olarence out of sight. 

Afterwards he remarked (lY. ii. 56) ; 

The Boy is foolish, and I feare not him, 

Now (lY. iii. 36) he says : 

The Sonne of Clarence haue I pent vp close. 

Hdward Plantagenet, Earl ol Warwick, son of George Duke of 
Clarence, was executed in November 1499, for having shared Perkin 
Warbeck’s plot to escape from the Tower.^ Warwick 

\EoL iii, 787/2/1 5. EalU^ 490.] had beene kept in prison 
within the Tower almost from his tender yeares ; that is to saie, 
from the first yeare of the king [Henry YII], to this fifteenth 
yeare, out of all corapanie of men & sight of beasts ; insomuch 
that he could not discerne a goose from a capon, . . , 

Within a day or two after the battle of Bosworth, Henry YII. sent 

{Sol iii. 762/1/6. EalU^ 422.] sir Robert Willoughbie, knight, 
to the tnanour of SheriJffehuton in the countie of Torke, for Edward 
Plantagenet, earle of Warwike, sonne and lieire to George duke of 
Clarence ; then being of the age of fifteene yeares : whome king 
Richard had kept there as prisoner during the time of his vsurped 
reigne.^ 

A few dramatic hours have elapsed since Cateshy departed, at 
Richard’s bidding, to 

Inquire me out some meane poore Gentleman, 

Whom I will marry straight ^ Clarence Daughter. — ^lY. ii. 64, 55. 

Both obstacles M*e now removed. Clarence’s son is ''pent vp close”| 
-iBIs daughter meanly haue I matcht in marriage. — ^lY. iii. 37. 


^ 491* 

® Eidiard was at York ia SeptemW, ,!^ (Yor* Becoi-ds, 171-173) ; and 
theia kn%lited the young Earl of Warwu*: {JRom Bol, 60). 
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^largaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salisbury, Clarence's daughter, 
•was ^bout twelve years of age at the time of Hicbard's deatb,^ She 
married Sir Pipbard Pole, Chief Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to 
PriUce Arthur.2 The Dramatist has, apparently, confounded her 
with her first cousin. In 1485, the rumour that Pichard would 
marry his niece was accompanied by a report that he meant also 


752 / 2 / 48 . ffalle, 409.]^ to prefer the ladie Oicilie 
hir sister to a man found in a cloud, and. of an vnknowne linage 

riantageBet , « 

to a man of aud lamilie. 

nii'know& 

imeage.] Bichard proceeds (II. 38, 39) : 

The Sonnes of Edward sleepe in Abrahams bosome, 

And Anne my wife hath bid this world good night. 


Bichard was, as we have seen (p. 388 above), accused of spreading a 
false report of Anne's death. Hearing of this rumour, she feared that 
Bichard had iudged hir worthie to die," and so 


[Sol iii, 751 / 1 / 40 . Halle, 407.] either by inward thought and 
P^^siuenesse of hart, or by infection of poison (which is affirmed 
to be most likelie), within few daies after the queene departed out 
dmiu 4 eak trausitorie life.® 


Bichard's meditations are interrupted by the entrance of Batcliffe 
{Cateshy Q.), announcing (L 46), 

Bad news, my Lord : Mourton is fled to Bichmond. 

John Morton, Bishop of Ely, though he became a confidant of his 
jailor Buckingham's plots against Bichard, 

[Hoi ill 74llil7i. Halle, 390.] did not tarrie till the dukes 


1 She was born in August, 1473 . — Bows Mol, 61. 

® ‘‘ Margaret Plantagenet . . . became the Wife of Sir Richard Pole Kt. 
(Son of Sir Jeffrey Pole Kt. descended from a Family of ancient Gentry in 
Wales) who having valiantly served Bii^ Henry the Seventh, in his Wars of 
Scotland Hin 1497 : see Bacon’s Henry VIL, 158/2], and being a Person much 
accomplished, was made chief Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to Prince 
Arthur, and Kt of the Garter; whereupon attending him into Wales, he 
receiv'd Command to Govern in those Parts.”-— 441, As her son 
Henry Pole had livery of his lands on July 5, 1513 (Calendar, Hen. VIIL, 
I. 4325), the year of her marriage could not have been later than 1492. 

» The writer of Gont Omyl. (572) says that Queen Anne’s death occurred 
about the middle of March, 1485 ; “in die magnae ecdipsis solis." The Rev. 
S. J. Johnson, Yicar of Melplash, Dorset, wrote thus in response to my enquiry 
anent the precise date of this eclipse: “The eclipse to which you refer took 

f laee on 16 March 1485. On making a rough calculation of it some years ago, 
found 9 digits or three-fourths of the Sun would he eclipsed at London 
about half-past three in the afternoon. In the iSediterranean it would be 
total.” JStotff (782) gives March 16, 1485, as the date of Anne's death. 
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companie ‘ were assembled, but, secretlie disguised, in a j^ght 
departed, (to’tbe dukes great displeasure,) and came to his see 
of Elie ; where he found monie and freends ; and so sailed %to 
Flanders, where he did the earle of Richmond good seruice.^ 

Ratcliffe continues (11. 47, 4^ : 

And Buckingham, backt with the hardy Welshmen, 

Is in the field, and still his power encreaseth. 

Buckingham was 

\HoL iii. 743 / 2 / 10 . Halle, 394] accompanied with a great ntMctof 
power of wild Welshmen, whom he (being a man of great courage 
and sharpe speech) in maner against their willes had rather thereto 
inforced and compelled by lordlie and streict commandement, than 
by Jiberall wages and gentle ddmenour ; which thing was the verie 
occasion why they left him desolate, & cowardlie forsooke him. 

The duke, with all his power, marched through the forrest of Deane, 
intending to haue passed the riuer Seuerne at Glocester, & there 
to haue ioined his armie with the Courtneis, and other westerne 
men of his confederacie and affinitie. Which if he had doone, no 
doubt but king Richard had beene in great ieopardie, either of 
priuation of his realme, or losse of his life, or both. 

Richard orders Ratcliffe to “muster men” (1. 56) for immediate 
action, and the scene closes. 

Buckingham's rerolt was seconded by simultaneous risings in 
different parts of England, 2 but 

[Hoi. iii. 743 / 1170 . Halle, 393.] king Richard, (who in the K. Mkkardf 

_ in 

meane time had gotten togither a great strength and puissance,) 
thinking it not most for his part beneficiall, to disperse and diuide 
his great armie into small branches, and particularlie to persecute 
anie one of the coniuration by himselfe, determined (all other 
things being set aside) with his whole puissance to set on the 
chiefe head, which was the duke of Buckingham. £ 0 ”^ 

Act IT. so. — ^Richard's forces have been mustered, and he enters 

“marching, 'with Drummes and Trumpets” (Q.). He is met by the 


^ Bichard says (IY.‘ iii. 49, 60) t 

“Ely' with Eichniond troubles me more neere, 
Then Buckingham and his msh leuied Str^gth.” 
, 2 gee 403 ^elow-. 
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Ducliess of York and Queen Elizabeth. His mother goes * out, -laying 
her T most greeuous Curse ” upon him ; but he detains his sister-iivlaw, 
tod sues for the hand of his niece the Princess Elizabeth. In pleading 
his cause, he says (11. 311-314) : 

Dorset your Sonne, that, with a fearfull soule, 

Leads discontented steppes in Forraine soyle, 312 

This faire Alliance quickly shall call home 
To high Promotions, and great Dignity. 

After long railing at him the Queen is so far appeased by his fair 
words as to ask (1. 426) : 

Shall I go win my daughter to thy will ] 

Rich, And be a happy Mother by the deed 
Qu, I go. Write to me very shortly, 428 

And you shal vnderstand from me her mind. 

Rich, Beare her my true loues kisse ; and so, farewell ! 

[Exit Q[ueen\, 

Earlier in the eventful dramatic day which embraces scenes ii.~v., 
Act IV., Pichard sent Catesby to spread a rumour of Anne’s mortal 
sickness. Soon we hear from him of her death, and he adds (IV. iii. 
40-43) : 

Now, for I know the Britaine Pichmond aymes 
At yong Elizabeth, my brothers daughter, 

And, by that knot, lookes proudly on the Orowne, 

To her go I, a ioUy thriuing wooer. 

In the Autumn of 1483 the Countess of Pichmond and Queen 
Elizabeth communicated through the agency of Lewis, the Countess’s 
physician, whose profession afforded him a convenient pretext for 
visiting the sanctuary at Westminster, where the Queen still abode. 
Acting under instructions obtained from the Countess, Lewis broached 
to Queen Elizabeth a proposal — ^which was accepted — for uniting the 
rival Houses : ^ 


^ RolydL, Verg.^ 550/9* Piehard Hl.’s privy seals show that he was at 
Gloucester on August 2-4, 1483 (JET. S,); and there Buckingham left him 
(MorCi 88/1 1 ). Thence Buckingham went to Brecknock Castle, where he had 
the custody of John Morton, Bishop of Ely.— 87 / 2 1 — 88 / 15 . The 
result of a conference at Brecknock between Buckingham and Morton was 
that the former promised, to aid Henry Earl of Bichmond in obtaining the 
crown, if the Earl a^eed to marry EHzaheth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. 
By Morton’s- invitation, Eeginald Bray, one of the household of Margaret 
Countess of Derby, Bichmond’s mother, came from Lancashire— where she 
was then residing— to Brecknock; and, after conferring with Buckingham, 
returned to the Countess and informed her of the Duke’s promise. — JSardyng- 
Gmfton^ 626 | Halle, 390. Thereupon she sent her physician Lewis to the 
Queen I)owager,*who was then in the sanctuary at Westminster ; instructing 
him to propose me matrimonial alliance as though it were an idea of his owm 
— 626 ; Smile, 390, 391. Allowing time for the journies 
and previous negotiations, we may fairly refer Lewis’s share in the latter to 
the early autumn of 1483. Before October 12, 1483,*Buckingham had rebelled, 
and Bichard was marching against II. 1 169. 160. 
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\Eol. ii;. 74:2/1/1. Malle, 391.] “You know verie ^411, 
“ mac^me, that, of the house of Lancaster, the earle of Richmond 
“ is next of bleud, (who is lining, and a lustie yoong hhtcheler,) a#d 
“ to the house of Yorke your daughters now are heires. If you 
“could agree and inuent the meane how to couple your eldest 
“ daughter with the yoong earle of Richmond in matrimonie, no 
“doubt but the vsurper o:^ the realme should be shortlie deposed, 
“ and your heire againe to hir right restored.” 

On Christmas Day, 1483, Richmond was at Rennes, where he swore 
to marry the Princess Elizabeth after his accession to the throne, and 
received oaths of fidelity from the refugees who had espoused his cause.^ 
Early in the year 1484,^ 

{Hoi. iii 750/1/27, Malle, 406.] king Richard was crediblie 
aduertised, what promises and oths the earle and his confederates 
had made and sworn togither at Rennes,® and how by the earles 
means all the Englishmen were passed out of Britaine into France. 
Wherefore, being sore dismaid, and in a maner desperate, bicause 
his craftie chieuance * tooke none effect in Britaine, he imagined & 
deuised how to infringe and disturbe the earles purpose by an 
other meane ; so that, by the marriage of ladie Elizabeth his neece, 
he should pretend no claime nor title to the crowne. . . . 

[Richard therefore] determined to reconcile to his fauour his 
brothers wife queene Elizabeth, either by faire words, or liberall 
promises ; firmelie beleeuing, hir fauour once obteined, that she 
would not sticke to commit (and louinglie credit) to him the rule 
and gouernance both of hir and hir daughters; and so by that 
meanes the earle of Richmond of the affinitie of his neece should 
be vtterlie defrauded and beguiled. . . , 

[Richard] would’rather take to wife his cousine and neece the 


1 JPolyd. Verg. 553/44- 

® On March I, 1484, Richard took a solemn oath— peers ^iritual and 
temporal with the Lord Mayor and cddermen of London being present— to 
enshre Ihe personal safety and welfare of his nieces if they, leaving sanctuary, 
would commit themselves to his care. — MUis, II. i 149. Before Kchard 
opened the negotiations with the Queen which placed her daughters in his 
power, he had considered the expediency, if he should become a widower, of 
marrying the Princess Elizabeth and thus forestalling Richmond. — Poh^. 
Verg. 556/2. 

® Rsnnas] Benes Halle. Smaes Hoh 

* To detain Richmond in Brittany. 
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ladlie Elizabeth/ than for lacke of that affinitie the ■n^hole. realnie 
sh^ld ran to mine ; as ■who said, that, if he onee fell frojn his 
estate and dignitie, the mine of the relme must needs shortlie 
insue and follow.^ Wherefore he sent to the queene (being in 
sanetuaxie) diuerse and often messengers, which first should excuse 
and purge him of all things before against hir attempted or pro- 
cured, and after should so largelie prqpiise promotions innumer- 
able, and benefits, not onelie to hir, but also to hir sonne lord 
Thomas, Marquesse Dorset, that they should bring hir (if it were 
possible) into some wanhope, or (as men saie) into a fooles 
paradise. 

The messengers, being men both of wit and grauitie, so per- 
suaded the queene with great and pregnant reasons, & with* 
faire and large promises, that she began somewhat to relenC and 
to giue to them no deafe eare; insomuch that she faithfiillie 
promised to submit and yeeld hir selfe fuUie and frankelie to the 
kings will and pleasure. ... 

After she sent letters to the marquesse hir sonne, (being then at 
Paris with the earle of Biohmond,) willing him in anie wise to leaue 
the earle, and without delaie to repmre into England, where for 
him were prouided great honours, and honourable promotions; 
ascerteining him further, that all offenses on both parts were for- 
gotten and forgiuen, and both he and she highlie incorporated in 
the kings heart. 

After Anne’s death, in March, 1485, the 


1 There can be no doubt that rumour attributed this purpose to Richard. 
A little before Easter, 1485 (Easter fell on April 8), at the Priory of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Clerkenwell, in the presence of the Mayor and citizens of 
London, the King absolutely repudiated the design of carriage with Ms niece 
Elizabeth. — Gemt. Oronfl^ 672. In a letter to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
York, dated April 6 (1485), Richard spoke of various ways by which “ sedidous 
and evil disposed peraonnes” sowed “sede of noise and disdaundxe agaynest 
our pejTSone”; and added: “for remedie wherof, and to thentent the troth 
opinlye declared shuld represse all suche false and contrived invencions, we 
now of late called before us the Maire and Aldermen of oztr Oitie of London, 
togidder with the moste sadde and discrete persones of the same Oitie in grete 
nombre, being present many of the lordes spintuel and temporel of Oitr land, 
and the substance of all out housland, to whome we largely showed«<ntr true 
entent and mynd in all suche thingea as the said noise and disclaundre renne 
upon in suche -wise as we doubt not all wel disposed personnes were and be 
therwith right wele content ” j . . . — York Beeords, 209. 

® Op. meh. III., IV. IV. 406-411, 

* with] Halle, what vMh Hoi, 
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\Hol iii. 751/1/49. Halle, 407.] king thus (according to |is 
long desire) lo[Q]sed out of the bonds of matrimonie, began to cast 
a foolish fantasie to ladie Elizabeth his neece ; making much stte 
to haue hir ioined with him in lawfull matrimonie. 


Queen Elizabeth’s exit is followed by the entrance of RatclifEe with 
the announcement (11. 433-439) th^?b 

on the Westerne Coast 
Bideth a puissant !S‘auie; . 

’Tis thought that Richmond is their Admirall ; 437 

And there they hull, expecting but the aide 
Of Buckingham to welcome them ashore. 

Richard gives Catesby a message for the Duke of ]!:7orfolk (11. 448- 
460) : 

bid him leuie straight 

The greatest strength and power that he can make, 

And meet me suddenly at Salisbury. 

Starting from London, Richard 


[Hoi. iii. 743/2/5. Halle, 394] tooke his iournie toward 
Salisburie, to the intent that in his iournie he might set on the 
dukes [Buckingham’s] armie, if he might know him in anie place 
incamped, or in order of battell arraied. 


While Ratcliffe is speaking historic time has not advanced beyond 
October, 1483, but, were it not for the rendezvous appointed, we might 
suspect that the message with which Oatesby is charged should be dated 
August, 1486 ; when, on hearing of Richmond’s landing, Richard 

[Sbiiii 754/1/53. Halle, 412.] sent to John duke of 1^‘orffolke, 
Heniie earle of Iforthumberland, Thomas earle of Surrie, and to 
other of his especiall & trustie friends of the nobilitie, which he 
iudged more to preferre and esteeme his wealth and honour, than 
their owne riches and .priuate commoditie ; willing them to muster 
and view all their s^uants and tenants, and to elect and choose 
the most couragious and actiue persons of the whole number, and 
with them to repaire to his presence with all speed and diligence. 


RatcHffe’s news is confirmed by Stanley, who pretends to know 
mer’ely ^*hy guesse” that Richmond 

. , , makes for England, here to clayme the Orowne (L 469)^ 

The relielKon of Buckingham and his adherents Began on October 
18, 1483.^ They were to be supported by Richmond,. Who had 


~ 1 This is the date given in the attainder of Buckingham and his con« 
fsderates.— P<»rl, vi. 245/i, ^ But Norfolk, writing from London ;on 
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[J2b2. iii. 744/2/48. BaHe, 395.] prepared an ai:mie,of fine 
thousand manlie Britons, and fortie ^rell furnished ships. -When 
ali things were prepared in a readinesse, and the daie of departing 
and setting forward was appointed, which was the twelfe daie of 
the moneth of October [1483], the whole armie went on shipbord, 
and halsed vp their sailes, and' with a prosperous wind tooke 
the sea. 

Eichard taunts Stanley with a^design of joining Eichmond (11. 476- 
478). Stanley asks permission to depart and collect men for the King’s 
service (488-490). Eichard 3 rields a conditional assent (11. 496-498) : 

Goe, then, and muster men ; but leaue behind 
Your Sonne George Stanley : looke your heart be firme, 

Or else his Heads assurance is but fraile. 

Holinshed copied from Halle (4Q8) a passage whence we learn that, 
among those whom Eichard 

[Hoi iii. 751/2/5.] most mistrusted, these were the principall: 
Thomas lord Stanleie, sir William Stanleie his brother, Gilbert 
Talbot, and six hundred other : of whose purposes although kiug 
Eichard were ignorant,^ yet he gaue neither confidence nor cre- 
dence to anie one of them i and least of all to the lord Stanleie, 
bicause he was ioined in matrimonie with the ladie Margaret, 
mother to the earle of Richmond, as afterward apparantlie yee 
may perceiue. For when the said lord Stanleie would haue 
departed into his countrie to visit his familie, and to recreate and 
refresh his spirits, (as he openlie said, but the truth was, to the 
intent to be in a perfect readinesse to receiue the earle of Richmond 
at his first arriuall in England,) the king in no wise would suffer 
him to depart, before he had left as an hostage in the court George 
Stanleie, lord Strange, his first begotten sonne and heire, 

. When Stanley is gone, four messengers enter successively with news 
of the revolt. The first messenger announces (11. 500-504) a rising in 
Devonshire, headed by 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughtie Prelate 
Bishop of Exeter, his brother there, ^ , , , 

The Guilfords,” a second messenger reports (11. 505-507), have 


October 10, 1483, tells John Paston, “that the Kentysshmen be up in the 
weld, and sey that they wol come and robbe the cite, which I shall lett yf I 
may.’^— iii. 308. 

^ were ignormnt] Halle, were not ignormi Mob 
^ hrother there] Q. dder Brother P. 
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taken up arms in Kent. A fourth messenger brings tidings of another 
outbreak (11. 620, 621) : 

Sir Thomas Louell and Lord Marquesse Dorset, . 

’Tis said, my Liege, in Yorkeshire are in Armes. 

The rebellion was well-concerted, for Buckingham had 

[Hoi. iii. 743/1/56. Halle, 393.] persuaded all his complices 
and partakers, that euerie man in his quarter, with all diligence, 
should raise vp people & idake a commotion. And by this means, 
almost in one moment, Thomas marques Dorset came out of 
sanctuarie, (where since the begin[n]ingof K Richards daies he had 
continued, whose life by the onelie helpe of sir Thomas Louell^ 
was preserued from all danger & perill in this troublous world,) 

[and] gathered together a great band of men in Yorkeshire. 

- Sk Edward Courtneie, and Peter his brother, ^ bishop of 
Excester, raised an other a[r]mie in Deuonshire and Cornewall 
In Kent, Richard Gilford and other gentlemen collected a great 
companie of souldiers, and openlie began warre. 

The news of a third messenger 

Is, that by sudden Floods and fall of 'Waters, 612 

Buckinghams Annie is dispers’d and scatter’d j 
And he himselfe wandred away alone, 

No man knowes whither. 

Buckingham meant to cross the Severn, and effect a junction with 
his allies in the west (p. 397 above), but before 

[Eol. iii 743/2/25. HaMe, 394.] he could atteine to Seuerae 
side, by force of continual! raine and moisture, the riuer rose so 
high that it ouerflowed all the countrie adioining ; insomuch that dooir^ PWiCh 
men were drowned in their beds, and houses with the extreame tki of 
violence were ouerturned, children were caried about the fields 
swimming in cradels, beasts were drowned on hilles. Which rage 
of water lasted continuallie ten daies, insomuch that in the countrie 
adioining they call it to this daie,^ ‘‘The great water”; or, “the 
duke of Buckinghams great water.” By this floud the passages 
were so closed, that neither the duke could come ouer Seuern to 

' i Tiie tendator of tkis passage from Fer^* (551/45) substituted 

** sir Thomas louell esquyer^^ for plain Thomas Bowell 
®.Oousin.— , 

^ The account of this fiohd was , added to, the translation of V^erg. 

(55^) in MutUe*, 
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his adherents, nor they to him. During the which time, the 
Welshmen, lingring idelie, and without monie, vittels, or wages, 
sifiddenlie scattered and departed: and, for all the dukes faire 
promises, threatnings, and inforcements, would in no wise either 
go further nor abide. 

The duke (being thus left almost post alone) was of necessitie 
compelled to flie, . . . 

Now when it wasknowne to'^liis adherents, (which were redie to 
giue battell,) that his host was scatred, and had left him almost 
alone, and [he] was fled, & could not be found, they were sud- 
denlie amazed & striken with a sudden feare, that euery man like 
persons desperate shifted for himselfe & fled. 

Bichard asks (11. 517, 618) : 

Hath any well-aduised friend proclaym^d 
Beward to him that brings the Traytor in ] 

Mess, Such Proclamation hath been made, my Lord. 

From Leicester, on October 23, 1483,^ Eichard 

[Sol iii. 744/1/21. Halle, 394.] made proclamation, that what 
person could shew and reueale where the duke of Buckingham 
was, should be highlie rewarded ; if he were a bondman, he should 
be infranchised and set at libertie ; if he were of free blond, he 
should haue a generall pardon, and be rewarded with a thousand 
pounds. 

The fourth messenger’s doubtful report of Dorset’s appearance in 
arms is counterbalanced by better and certain news (11, 523-529) ; 

The Brittaine Nauie is dispers’d by Tempest : ^ 

Bichmond, in Dorsetshire, sent out a Boat 624 

Ynto the shore, to aske those on the Banks, 

If they were his Assistants, yea or no ? 

Who answer’d him, they came from Buckingham 

Ypon his partie : he, mistrusting them, 528 

Hoys’d sayle and made his course againe for Brittaine, 

On October 12, 1483, Bichmond put to sea ^^with a prosperous 
wind ” (p. 402 above) : 

[Hoi. iii. 74:4121 ss, Halle, 396.] But toward night the wind 
changed, and the weather turned, and so huge and terrible „a 


^ I take the date horn Bymer, xii. 204, where the proclamation is printed# ' 
^ by Tempest] F. om. Q. 
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tempest so suddenlie arose, that, with the verie power and strength fw 
of th« storme, the ships were disparkled, seuered & separated 
asunder : somfe by force were driuen into Normandie, some were 
compelled to returne againe into Britaine. The ship wherein the 
earle of Richmond was, associat onelie with one other barke, was 
all night tossed and turmoiled. 

In the morning after, (when the rage of the furious tempest was 
asswaged, and the ire of blustering wind was some deale appeased,) 
about the houre of noone the same dale, the earle approched to 
the south part of the realme of England, euen at the mouth of the 
hauen of Pole, in the countie of Dorset ; where he might plainelie 
perceiue all the sea bankes & shores garnished and furnished with 
men of warre and souldiers, appainted and deputed there to defend 
his arriuall and landing. , . , Wherefore he gaue streict charge, 
and sore commandement, [p. 745] that no person should once pre- 
sume to take land, and go to shore, Tntill such time as the whole 
nauie were assembled and come togither. And, while he taried and 
lingered, he sent out a shipboate toward the land side, to know 
whether they, which stood there in such a number, and so well am. 

furnished in apparell defensiue, were his foes and enimies, or else 
his freends and comforters. 

They, that were sent to inquire, were instantlie desired of the 
men of warre keeping the coast, (which thereof were before 
instructed & admonished,) to descend and take land ; aflEirming that 
they were appointed by the duke of Buckingham there to await 
and tarie for the an’iuall and landing of the earle of Richmond, 
and to conduct him safelie into the campe, where the duke, not far 
of[f], laie incampe^ with a mightie armie, and an host of great 
stretch and power, to the intent that the duke and the earle, 
ioining in puissances and forces togither, might prosecute and 
chase king Richard being destitute of men, and inmaner desperate; 
and so, by lhat meanes, and their owne labours, to obteine the end 
of their enterprise which they had before begun. 

Th3 earle of lUchmond, suspecting their flattering request to be 
but a fraud (as it was in deed), after he perceiued none of his ships 
to appeare in sight, he Weied wp his anchors, halsed vp his sailes, 

&, hauing a prosperous and streinable wind, and a fresh gale sent 
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euen by God to deliuer Mm from that perill and ieopardie, ,arriued 
safe and in all securitie in the duchie of Normandie ; where be (to 
refresh and solace his soldiers and people) tooke his -recreation by 
the space of three daies, and cleerelie determined with part of his 
companie to passe all by land againe into Britaine. 

Catesby — whom Eichard had despatched (lY. iv. 444-450) to 
summon the Duke of Norfolk to Salisbury — ^now re-enters with the 
latest advices (11. 533-536): 

My Liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken ; 

That is the best newes : that the Earle of Eichmond 
Is, with a mighty power, landed at Milford, 

Is colder tidings^, but yet they must be told. 

Here Shakspere annihilates the historical time which intervened 
between Buckingham's luckless rebellion and Eichmond's victorious 
enterprise. Buckingham was captured in October, 1483. Eichmond, 

[Eol iii. 753/1/23. Halle, 410.] being accompanied onelie 
with two thousand men, and a small number of ships, weied yp his 
anchors, and halsed Tp his sailes in the moneth of August [1485], 
and sailed from Harfleet with so prosperous a wind, that, the 
seuenth daie^ after his departure, he arriued in Wales in the 
euening, at a place called Milford hauen, and incontinent tooke 
land, ... 

Act lY. sc. V. — Stanley enters with Christopher TTrswick, to whom 
he says (11. 1-5) : 

Sir Christopher, tell Eichmond this from me : 

That, in the stye of the most deadly Bore, 

My Sonne George Stanley is frankt vp in hold : 

If I reuolt, off goes yong Georges head ; 4 

The f eare of that holds off my present ayde. 

In August, 1485, “adaie or two before" Eichmond sojourned at 
Lichfield, 

{Hoi. iii. 753/2/73. Halle, 411.] the lord Stanleie, hauing in his 
band almost fine thousand men, lodged in the [p. 754] same towne. 
But, hearing that the erle of Eichmond was marching thitherward, 
gaue to Mm place, dislodging Mm and his, and repaired to a 


^ Uding$\ Q. Newes F. 

^ Folyd. Very, says (559/45) that Eichmond sailed from tbe mouth of the 
Seine on August 1 Cale?id. Augusti”), and reached Milford Haven seven 
days after Ms departure, about sunset. According to (hnt OroyL (573) Au^st 
1 was the date of Richmond's arrival at Milford Haven. Mmis (218) givea< 
August 6 as the date on which Richmond arrived at Milford Haven. 
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towne called* Aderstone; the reabiding the comming of the earle. 
And ttiis wilie fox did this act, to auoid all suspicion on king 
Richards part.* 

For the lord Stanleie was afraid, least, if he should seenie 
openlie to be a fautor or aider to the earle his sonne in law, before 
the day of the battell, that king Richard, {which yet vtteiiie did not 
put in him diffidence and ndstrust,) would put to some cruell death 
his sonne and heire apparant, George lord Strange, whome king 
Richard (as you haue heard before) kept with him as a pledge or 
hostage, to the intent that the lord Stanleie his father should 
attempt nothing preiudiciall to him. 

Until the day before the battle of Bosworth, Richmond 

\Sol, iii. 754 / 2 / 54 . Halle, 413.] could in no wise be assured 
of his father in law Thomas lord Stanleie, which, for feare of the 
destruction of the lord Strange his sonne (as you haue heard), as 
yet inclined to neither partie. For, if he had gone to the earle, 
and that notified to king Richard, his sonne had beene shortlie 
executed. 

Stanley also asks (I, 6) 

But, tell me, where is Princely Richmond now? 

ChH, At Penbroke, or at Harford-west,^ in Wales, 

Stan, What men of JSTame resort to him ? 8 

Chr% Sir Walter Herbert, a renowne'd Souldier ; 

Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir William Stenley ; 

Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir lames Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant Crew ; 12 

And many other of great name and worth : 

And toward London do they bend their power, 

If by the way they be not fought withall.^ 

The Earls of Oxford and Pembroke sailed with' Richmond from 
Normandy. On the day after his arrival at Milford Haven, Richmond, 
”at the sunne rising, remooued to Hereford west” {Eol iii. 753/i/33. 
EaUcp 410). While there he received a 

\jSok iii. 753 / 1 / 44 . Halle, 410.] message from the inhabitants 
of the towne of Penbroke, • . . that the Penbrochians were readie 
to seru^ and giue their attendance on their naturall and immediat 
lord lasper earle of Penbroke. 

* i MmSordrw^ Q, West E* . 

^ C-15. M , f ^ mthaU, I have tak^i^ these Rues in fhe order of the Qg,. 
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Advancing fartlier, BicLmond 

{Eol. iii. 753/2/10. Ealle, 411 .] was by his espi9,ls ascerteined, 
tsir Walter that sir Walter Herbert, and Rice ap Thomas were in harnesse 
Bwe ^ before him : readie to incounter with his armie, and to stop their 
ESha?d 3 passage. Wherefore, like a valiant capteme, he first determined to 
set on them, and either to destroie or to take them into his feuour ; 
and after, with all his power ai^ puissance, to giue battell to his 
^m^smret mortall cnimie king Richard. But, to the intent his freends should 

word to hu ^ 111 lit* 1 

know m what readinesse he was, and how he proceeded forward, 
he sent of his most secret and faithfull seruants with letters and 
instructions to the ladie Margaret his mother, to the lord Stanlei^ 
and his brother [Sir William Stanley], to sir Gilbert Talbot^ and to * 
emtferaust. other Ms trustie freends ; declaring to them that he,' being succoured 
and holpen with the aid and reliefe of his freends, intended to 
passe ouer the riuer of Seuerne at Shrewesburie, and so to passe 
directlie to the citie of liondon. 


Rice ap 
Thomas 
awearetHi 
feaUte and 
eerwice to the 
earle of 
Richmond, 


Wherefore he required them, (as his special! trust and con- 
fidence was fixed in the hope of their fidelitie,) that they would 
meet him by the waie with all diligent preparation j to the intent 
that he and they, at time and place conuenient, might communicate 
tc^ther the deepnesse of all his doubtfull and weightie businesse. 
When the messengers were dispatched with these commandements 
and admonitions, he marched forward towards Shrewesburie : and, 
in his passing, there met and saluted him Rice ap Thomas, 
with a goodlie band of Welshmen ; which, making an oth and 
promise to the earle, submitted himselfe wholie to his order and 
commandement. 


In the evening of the day on which Richmond encamped neap 
Newport, 

\Eol. iii. 753/2/59. Halle, 411 .] came to him sir Gilbert 
Talbot, with the whole power of the yoong earle of Shrewesburie, 
then being in ward ; which were accounted to the number of two 
thousand men. And thus, his power increasing, he arriued at the 
towne of Stafibrd, and there paused. 

ISibotma There also came sir William Stanleie ticcompanied with a few 

Sir 'William 

Stanley^ perSOnS. 
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In li84,l 

\Sol. iii. 749 / 1 / 17 . Ealle, 405.] lohn Vere, earle of Oxford, 
which (as you haue heard before) was by king Edward kept^in 
prison within the castell of Hammes, so persuaded lames Blunt, 
capteke of the same fortresse, and sir lohn Fortescue, porter of 
the towne of Oalis, that he himselfe was not onelie dismissed and 
set at libertie, but they also, abandoning and leaning their fmitfull 
offices, did condescend to go with him into France to the earle of 
Richmond, and to take his part. 

The historic date of this scene must he August, 1485, but Stanley 
gives IJrswick a message relating to a matter which had been settled m 
1483 (p. 399 above) : 

Eetoume vnto thy Lordj; commend me to him : 

Tell him, the Queene hath hartelie consented 

He shall espouse Elizabeth her daughter. — ^11. 16-18. (Qi). 

When the marriage between Richmond and the Princess Elizabeth 
had been arranged, 

\Eol. iiL 7i2lilsB. Ealle, 392.] the countesse of Richmond 
tooke kto Mr seruice Christopher XTrswike, an honest and wise 
priest, and (after an oth of him for to be secret taken and sworne) 
she vttered to Mm all Mr mkd and counsel! ; adhibiting to him the 
more confidence and truth, that he all Ms life had fauoured and 
taken part with kkg Henrie the sixt, and as a speciall iewell put 
to hir seruice by sir Lewes hir physician. So the mother, studious 
for the prosperitie of hir son, appokted this Christopher TJrswike 
to saile kto Britake to the earle of Richmond, and to declare and 
reueale to Mm all pacts and agreements betweene Mr & the queene 
agreed and concluded. 

It 

Act Y. sc. i. — Wlien sc. iv., Act lY., closed, Eicliard was setting 
out toward Salisbury, wMtber be commanded that Buckingbam should 
be brought. Buckingbam now enters on bis way to execution. He 
asks the sheriff (1. 1) ; 


^ Orford probably joined Bicbmond in October, 1481 We learn from the 
minntes 4 >f Cfbarles 'vIII.’s Council, sitting at Montargx% that Bifjbniond bad 
left Brittany before October 11, ^ OmseU tb Charles 
1^8. The Uouncil remained at Montargis until October 25^ 1484— 142* 
Aceordm^ to JPolyd, Verg^ Bicbmond, after esc^ing from Brittoy, 

went to i^ers and tbence t5b Mohtargi^ where Oxfordj Blunfe and Fortescue 
cametohhm 
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‘Will not King Ricliard let me speake with Mm ? 

Sheo\ No, my good Lord i therefore be patient. 

Assured, in answer to his enquiry, that it is All Souls^ Day, the 
Duke says (1. 12) : 

“Why, then Al-soules day is my bodies doomsday, 

Buckingham, 

[Rol iii. 74:il2liz, Halle, 395.] vpon All soules daie, without 
arreigment or iudgement, . , ..•was at Salisburie, in the open 
market place, on a new scaffold, beheaded and put to death. 

Act T. sc. ii. — Richmond and his adherents enter. One of the 
stages of his march was “the towne of Tamworth” {EoL iii. 754 / 2 / 32 . 
HMe, 413) ; and scene ii. is laid in or near that place (1, 13). Blunt 
depreciates Bichard^s strength (11. 20, 21) : 

He hath no friends but what are friends for fear, 

WMch in his deerest neede will fiye from him. 

Holinshed copied Hallers mention (413) of some who Joined Rich- 
mond during the march between Lichfield and Tamworth \ but altered 
the sense of the next passage.^ I quote tMs latter passage as it stands 
in Holinshed : 

[JBTcZ. iii. 754/2/42, Halle, 413*] Diuerse other noble person- 
ages, which inwardlie hated king Richard woorse than a tode or 
a serpent, did likewise resort to him with all their power and 
strength, wishing and working his destruction; who otherwise 
would haue beene the instrument of their casting away. 

On the day of battle, 

\Hol. iii 757/1/26. Halle, 416.] such as were present (more 
for dread than lone) kissed them openlie, whome they inwardlie 
hated. Other sware outwardlie to take part with such whose 
death they secretlie compassed, and inwardlie imagined. Other 
promised to inuade the kings enimies, which fled and fought with 
fierce courage against the king. Other stood still and looked on, 
intending to take part with the victors and ouercommers. 

Act V, sc. ill — Richard enters with his partisans, and says (1, 1) ; 

Here pitch our tentes,® euen here in Bosworth field. 

On August 21, 1485,® 


1 “ Diuerse , . . strength ^ is HalWs translation of Folyd. V&rg. (561/45, 
46 ). Hoh, not perceiving that “him’' refers to Richmond, added the words 
“ wishing . . . away. ® Q. Tent F. 

® I take the date from Oont Oroyl, 573. 
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\Hol iiL 755lils6, Halle, 413.] king Richard, which was 
appointed now to finish his last labor by the very diuine iustice & 
prouidence of* God, (which called him to condigne punishment for 
his mischiefous deserts,) marched to a place meet for two battels to 
incounter, by a village called Bosworth, not farre from Leicester • 
and there he pitched his field on a hill called Anne Beame, loworth.] 
refreshed his souldiers, and tooke his rest. 

Norfolk is among those who are in attendance. Richard asks (1, 9) ; 

Who hath descried the number of the Traitors 1 
Nor. Six or seuen thousand is their vtmost power. 

Rich. Why, our Battalia ^ trebbles that account : . . . 

When the two armies were drawn up for action, Richmond’s 

\Hol. iii. 755 / 2 / 57 . Halle, 414.] whole number exceeded not [Riciunond 
fine Siousand men, beside the power of the Stanleies, wherof three 
thousand were in the field, vnder the standard of sir William tffiwoto 

one.] 

Stanleie. The kings number was double so much and more. 

Richard returns from surveying the vantage of the ground ” (Y. 
iii. 15), and takes up his quarters in the royal tent. He gives some 
orders ; one being (1. 64) : 

Saddle white Surrey for the Field to morrow. 

On or about August 19, 1485,^ 

[Hoi. iii. 754 / 2 / 20 . Halle, 412.] he, (inuironed with his gard,) 
with a frowning countenance and cruell visage, mounted on a great 
white courser, . . . entered the towne of Leicester after the sunne 
set, ... 

Richard then demands of Ratcliffe (1. 68) : 


^ haUalioThQ, 

2 After Richmond’^ arrival at Lichfield, Richard left Nottingham for 
Leicester.— Po/^d. Verg., 66 I/ 11 - 39 . The King proposed leaving Nottingham 
on August 16 {Faston, iii. 320) ; but a messenger— who was at York on 
August 19— found Richard at Bestwood {York Records, 216). Bestwood is 
four miles north of Nottingham.— This messenger might have 
ridden as swiftly as one who seems to have been at Bosworth field on August 
22 , and, on the following day, brought news of the battle to York.— fbrfe 
Records, 218. Buch a feat was surpassed by Bernard Calvert, who, on July 
17, 1819, rode~^with relays of horses — 140 miles in 9 hours.— Stow’s Anmks, 
^d. 16315 ^ p. 1032 , col. % In Eichard’s reign messengers could, within two 
days, ride post for 200 miles. — Oont. Oroyl., 571. The distance between 
Nottingham and Leicester is twenty-two miles in a straight line. Eiehard, as 
we have seen, departed -from Leicester on August 21 . (In regard to Mr. 
Davies’s conjecture, York Records, 216, note, that for Bestwood we should read 
Prestwould, see Mr. Gairdner’s Rickard IIL, p. 294, note.) 
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Saw’st thou the melancholly Lord ITorthumberland 1 
RaU Thomas the Earle of Surrey, and himselfe, 

Much £i,bout Cockshut time, from Troope to Trobpe 
"Went through the Army, chearing vp the Souldiers. 

Sere Malone quoted the following passage, prefacing it with the 
explanation that “ Richard calls him [Northumberland] melancholy, 
because he did not join heartily in his cause/' — Var, Bh,, xix. 213. 
Among those who submitted to Richmond after the battle 

[Hoi iii. 759/2/43. Halle, ^9.] was Henrie the fourth earle 
of Northumberland, which (whether it was by the commandement 
of king Richard, putting diffidence in him ; or he did it for the 
Lerland took loue and fauour that he bare vnto the earle) stood still with a 
the^^iwae.] great companie, and intermitted not in the battell, . . . 

It is now darke night " (1. 80). « Richmond is in his tent,, which 
has been pitched at the other side of the field. He is secretly ^sited 
by Stanley, who promises, in this doubtfull shocks of Armes," such 
aid as may not endanger George Stanley (11. 91-96). Stanley then says 
(11. 97400): 

Earewell ! the leysure and the fearfull time 
Cuts off the ceremonious .Towes of Loue, 

And ample enterchange of sweet Discourse, 

“Which so long sundred Eriends should dwell vpon ; 

,and goes out with the lords who have the charge of conducting him to 
his “ Regiment.’^ Richmond, left alone, prays and sleeps (11. 108-117). 

On or about Augxist 20 , 1485,^ in the daytime, Richmond went 

Tilt lord [Hol iii. 755/1/17. Halle, 413.] to the towne of Aderston, 
where the lord Stanleie and sir William Ms brother with their 
QtJkm TMtt, I bands vere abiding. There the erle came first to his father in 
law, in, a Ktle close, where he saluted him, and sir William his 
brother : and after diuerse and freendlie imbracings, each reioised 
of the state of other, and suddenlie were surprised with great ipy, 
comforti and hope of fortunate successe in aft their a&ires cmd 
dooings. Afterward they consulted togither how to giue battell to 
king Richard if he would abide, whome they knew not to be farre 
off with an huge host. . . . 

[Hol. iii. 755/2/22. Halle, 414.] After that the earle of 
Richmond was departed from the communication of his-freends 
(as you haue heard before) he began to be of a better stomadi, 


^ Folyd. Verg., 56Sji6, 24 , 42 . 
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and of a more Taliant courage, and with all diligence pitched his iMehmojid 

o j. encamped 

field kist by the campe of his enimies, and there he lodged that j 
night. 

Eichard and Eichmond sleep, each in his tent. Their dreams bring 
before them Prince Edward, Henry YI , Clarence, Eivers, Grey, and 
Yaughan, Hastings, the young Prii^ces, Anne, and Buckingham, who — 
visible and audible to those present at the play — enter successively the 
space between the armies. While promising victory to Eichmond, the 
ghosts bid their murderer despaii^ and die. ‘'^en Buckingham 
vanishes, “ Eichard starts out of his dreame^’ (1. 176). 

Eichard encamped near the village of Bosworth on August 21, 

1485 (p. 410 above). 

\Hol iii. 755/1/45. Halle, 414 .] The fame went, that he had 
the same night a dreadfull and terrible dreame : for it seemed to 
him being asleepe, that he did^ see diuerse images like terrible “TJST 
diuels, which pulled and haled him, not suffering him to take anie 
quiet or rest. Tlie which strange vision not so suddenlie strake 
his heart with a sudden feare, but it stuffed his head and troubled 
his mind with manie busie and dreadfull imaginations. For incon- 
tinent after, his heart being almost damped, he prognosticated 
before the doubtfull chance of the battell to come ; not vsing the 
alacritie and mirth of mind'^ and countenance as hews accustomed 
to doo before he came toward the battell. And least that it might iBiehard^ ^ 

° was (i^ected 

be suspected that he was abashed for feare of his enimies, and for ^ 
that cause looked so pitiouslie ; he recited and declared to his 
familiar fi^eends in the morning his wonderfull vision and fearefull 
dreame. 

The night is past. Enter the Lords to Eichmond, sitting in his 
Tent ” (1. 222). He asks (1. 234) : 

How farre intg the Morning is it, Lords ^ 

Lot» Ypon the stroke of foure. 

Eich, Why, then ’tis time to Arme, and giue direction. 

Eichmond's procedure before the battle is thus described : 

'\Hoh iii 755/2/27, Halle, 414 .] In the morning betimes, he 
caused Im men to put on their armour, and apparell themselues 
readie t^^ fight and giue battell ; . . . tetmies.3 


[Bicliard 
was ddeeted 
by his 
dresm.] 


1 Before he sleeps Richard says (Y. iii. 73, 74) : 

I haue not that AlacHty of SpMt, 

Kor eheere ofMinde thail wont to 
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His Oration to iis Sonldiers^’ ensues (IL 237-270) ; 

God, and our good came, fight vpon our side j . .. . 240 

Bichard except, those whom we fight against . 243 

Had rather haue vs win then him they follow ; 

For what is he they follow ] Truly, Gentlemen, 

A hloudy Tyrant and a Homicide ; . . . 

One that made meanes to come by what he hath, 248 

And slaughter’d those that were the meanes to help him j . . . 
If you do sweate ^ to put a Tyrant downe, 255 

You sleepe in peace, the Tyrant being slaine ; 

If you do fight against your Countries Foes, 

Your Countries Fat shall pay your painea the hyre ; . . . 

Then, in the name of God and all these rights, 263 

Aducmce your Standa/rdB^ draw your willing Swords! 

For me, the ransome of my bold attempt 

Shall be this cold Corpes on the earth’s cold face ; . , . 

God and Saint George / Bichi]jond and Victory I 270 


I give excerpts from The oration of king Henrie the Seaueifoh to 
his armie,” ^ for comparison with V. iii. 240-270 : 

{Hot iii. 757/2/14. Halle, 416.] I doubt not, but God will 
rather aid vs (yea and fight for vs) than see vs vanquished and 
ouerthrowne by such as neither feare him nor his laws, nor yet 
regard iustice or honestie. 

Our catm is so iust, that no enterprise can be of more vertue, 
both by the lawes diuine & ciuill. F09' what can be a more honest, 
goodlie, or godlie quarrell, than to fight against a capteine, being 
(Sjn homicide and murtherer of his owne bloud or progenie, an 
extreame destroier of his nobilitie, and to his and our countrie and 
the poore subiects of the same a deadlie mallet, a firie brand, and 
a burthen intollerable 1 . . * 

[Hoi. iii. 757/2/49* Halle, 417*] Beside this, I assure you, 
that there be yonder in the great battell, men brought thither for 
feare, and not for loue \ souldiers by force compelled, and not with 
good will assembled ; persons which desire rather the destruction 
than saluation of their maister and capteine ; . . . 

[Hoi. iii. 758/1/7. Halle, 417.] What mercie is in him that 
sleieth his trustie freends as well as Ms extreame enimiesi . . . 

[Hoi. iii. 768/1/S9. Halle, 417*] Therefore labour ibr your 
game, & meat for your right. While we were in Britaine, we had 


^ mJoeaiie\ Q. meare F. 


2 The , . . arme^ Hoi. om. Halle. 
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small li^ngs and little plentie of wealth or welfare, now is the prhe reward 

, 1 ^ . 1 1 . p ofvictory] 

time oome to get aboundance of riches, and copie of profit ; which 
is the reward of your seruice, and merit of your paimk . . . 

iii. 758/2/23. Salle, 418 .] And this one thing I assure [Richmond 

^ preferred 

you, that in so iust and good a cause, and so notable a quarrell, 
you shall find me this daie rather a dead carrion vpow the cold 
ground, than a free prisoner on a carpet in a ladies chamber. . , . 

[Sol iii. 758/2/50. Salle, 418 !^ And therefore, in the name of 
God and S, George, let euerie man couragiouslie aduance foorth his 
standard! 

In the opposite camp Norfolk enters exclaiming (1. 288) : 

Arme, arme, my Lord 1 the foe vaunts in the field 1 

Eiphard thereupon declares how the royal troops are to he marshalled 
(11. 291-300) : 

I will leade forth my Soldiers to the plains, 

And thus my Battell shal be ordered : 292 

My Foreward shall be drawne out all ^ in length, 

Consisting equally of Horse and Foot ; 

Our Archers shall be placed in the mid^st : 

lohn Duke of Norfolke, Thomas Earle of Surrey, 296 

Shall haue the leading of the Foot and Horse. 

They thus directed, we will follow 

In the maine Battell, whose puissance on either side 

Shall be well-wingSd with our cheefest Horse. 300 

On August 22, 1480, 

[Sol, iii 755/2/7. Salle, 414 .] king Richard, being furnished King 
wiili men & all aWements of warr^ bringing all Ms men out of 
their campe into the plaine, ordered his fore-ward in a maruellous 
length, in which he appointed both horsmen and footmen, to the 
intent to imprint, in the hearts of them that looked a farre off, a 
sudden terror and deadlie feare, for the great multitude of the 
armed souldiers : and in the fore-front he placed the archers like a 
strong fortified trench or bulworke. Ouer this battell was capteine, 
lohn duke of Norffolke, with whome was Thomas earle of Surrie, 

Ms soma iJber this long vanfrgard, followed king Richard him- 
selfe witl^a strong companie of chosen and approued men oi warre, 
laming horssemen for wmgs on , both sides of his battell 

' ' ' r* — — — — 

^ md edl} Qi. The dmii . 
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ISTorfolk shows the King a paper, saying (1. 303) : 

This fonnd I on my Tent this Morning. 

The paper contains the ensuing couplet (11. 304, 305) : 

lockey of NorfoTke^ he not too hold^^ 

For Dichon thy maister is lought and sold. 

From Halle (419) Holinshed copied a story that Horfolk 

[llol. iii. 759/2/3.] was warned by^diuerse to refrain from the 
field, in so much that the night before he should set forward 
toward the king, one wrote this rime vpon his gate : 

lacke of Norjfolhe he not too hold, 

For ^Dihon thy maister is hoitght and sold. ' 

Yet all this notwithstanding, he regarded more his oth, his 
honor, and promise made to king" Richard, like a gentleman; and, 
as a faithfull subiect to his prince, absented not himselfe from his 
maister ; but as he faithfuUie lined vnder him, so he manftdlie died 
with him, to his great fame and laud. 

Soon Richard’s Oration to his army^^^ is delivered. From this 


speech (11, 314-341) I give the following extracts : 

Remember whom you are to cope withall ; 315 

A sort of Yagabonds, Rascals, and Eim-cmayes, 

A scum of Brittaines, and base Lackey Bezants, . . • 

You hauing Lands, and blest with beauteous wines, 321 
They would restraine the one, distaine the other. 

And who doth leade them but a paltry Fellow, 323 

Long kept in Britaim at our Motlms cost 1 
A Milhe-sop, . . . 

If we be conquered, let men conquer vs, 332 

And not these bastard Britaims ; whom owr Fathers 


Haue, in their owne Land, beaten, bobVd, and thump’d, 

And, on Record, left them the heires of shame. 

*‘The oration of king Richard the third to the chiefteins of his 
armie ” contains the subjoined passages, which should be compared with 
the lines quoted above : 

{Hoi. iii. 756/x/6o. Halle, 415.] Ye see . . , , how a companie 
of traitors, theeues, outlawes, and mnnagates of our owne nation, 
be aiders and partakers of his [Richmond’s] feat and enterprise, 
readie at hand to ouercome and oppresse vs. 

You see also, what a number of beggerlie Britam and faint- 
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hearted Frenchmen he with him arriued to destroie vs, our wiues 
and 

\Hol iii. 756 / 2 / 17 . Halle, 415.] And to begin 'with the erle tuk. would 
of Richmond, capteiiie of this rebellion, he is a Welsh milJmop, a captezm tut 
man of small courage, and of lesse experience m martiall acts and 
feats of warre ; brought vp by ^y moothers ^ meanes, and mine, 
like a captiue in a close /age, in the court of Francis duke of 
JBriiaine ; ... - i 

[Hoi. iii. 766 / 2 / 43 . Halle, 416.] And as for the Frenchmen FrmcTmm 
and Britans, their valiantnesse is such, that our noble progenitors, 
and your valiant pare?its ^ haue them oftener vanquished and ouer- 
come in one moneth, than they in the beginning imagined possible 
to compasse and finish in a whole yeare. 

j?lmost immediately after ISTorfolk^s last entrance, Richard sent for 
Stanley's contingent (1. 290). The King demands of a messenger who 
now enters (1. 341) ; 

What sayes Lord Stanley 1 will he bring his power ? 

Mes, My Lord, he doth deny to come. 

BiTig, Off with his sonne Georges head ^ 344 

Hor, My Lord, the Enemy is past the Marsh : 

'After the battaile let George Stanley dye. 

Halle, Holinshed's authority, says : 

\Eol iii. 760/1/59- Halle, 420.] When ting Richard was come 
to Bo^worth, he sent a purseuant to the lord Stanleie, commanding 
him to aduance forward with his companie, and to come to his 
presence ; which thing if he refused to doo, he sware, by Ohristes 
passion, that he wcHild strike off his sonnes head before he dined. 

The lord Stanleie answered the purseuant that, if the king did so, 
he had more sonnes aliue ; and, as to come to him, he was not then 
so determined. When king Richard heard this answer, he com- ^ x. ^ 

^ ^ jRzchwds 

manded the lord Strange incontinent to be beheaded : which was pv.neimnts 
at that rerie same season, -when both the armies had sight ech of 
other. But the councellors of king Richard pondered the time 
and! cause, (knowing also the lord Strange to be innocent of his 
fathers offense,) & persuaded the king that it was now time to fight, i 
& no tifiie to execute. 


^ wotltersIHol. 2). htoih^s Bf&lle-* Hoi. (ed. 1). 
^ Hoi eA 1. parts Hoi. ed. 2* 
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Besides that, they aduised him to keepe the lord Strange as 
prisoner till the battell were ended, and then at leisure his pleasure 
might be accomplished. So (as God would) king Richard brake 
his holie oth, and the lord was deliuered to the keepers of the 
kings tents, to be kept as prisoner. 

Richard attacked as soon as Richmond's right flank was no longer 
protected by the marsh of which Norfolk speaks. 

[jBbZ. hi. 758/2/65. Halle, ^8.] iSetweene both armies there 
nwndjsnght ^ marisli then (but at this present, by reason of diches 
cast, it is growne to be firme ground) ^ which the earle of Richmond 
left on his right hand ; for this intent, that it should be on that 
side a defense for his part, and in so dooing he had the sunne at 
his backe, and in the faces of his enimies. When king Richard 
was attacked gaw the earles companie was passed the marish, he did couMnand 

when he had jt a. ^ 

with all hast to set ypon them. 

Accepting Norfolk's counsel Richard cries (11. 348-350) ; 

Aduance our Standards, eet vpon our Foes ; 

Our Ancient word of Courage, faire S, 

Inspire vs with the spleene of fiery Dragons ! 

Compare some closing words in the speech attributed by Halle to 
Richard, from which I have given excerpts above (pp. 416, 417). 

[Eoh iii. 757I1I16. Halle, 416.] Now saint George to borow, 
let vs set forward, . . . 

Act Y. sc. iv. — ^Fortune has turned against Richard, and, wh 
King enters calling for a horse, Catesby answers (1. 8) : 

Withdraw, my Lord ; He helpe you to a Horse. 

Rich, Slaue, I haue set my life vpon a cast, 

And I will stand the hazard of the Dye 1 

Richard might have fled, for 

\Hol, iii. 759/2/73. Halle, 419.] when the losse of the battell 
[A swm was imminent and apparant, they brought to him a [>. 760] swift and 

2lOTS$ WSS 

a light horsse, to conueie him aTraie. He which was not ignorant of 
the grudge and ill -will that the common people bare toward him, 
casting awaie aU hope of fortunate snccesse and happie chance to 
come, answered (as men saie) that on that daie he would make an 
rae^ftsed gjjjj battels, or else there finish his life. 

Act V. sc, V. — ^In V. iv. 1-6, Catesbj appealed to Norfolk for rescue : 

• ■ " ' ' " " ■ 

^ then . . . grmndl '^ot in Folyd, Verg,^ 563 / 19 . 
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Bescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue ! 

The King enacts more wonders then a man, 

Daring an opposite to euery danger : 

His horse is slaine, and all on foot he fights. 

Seeking for Bichmond in the throat of death. 

Bescue, faire Lord, or else the day is lost ! 

The entry of scene v. (F.) runs thus : “ Alarum. Enter Bichard and 
Bichmond ; they fight. Bichard fs slaine.’* While the vanguards of 
the two'armies were hotly engaged, 

\Hol, iii. 759 / 1 I 26 , ffallcy 418,] king Richard was admonished 
by his explorators and espials, that the earle of Richmond (accom- 
panied with a small number of men of armes) was not far off. 
And, as he approched and marched toward him, he perfectlie knew 
his personage by certeine demonstrations and tokens, which he 
had learned and knowen of others that were able to giue him full 
information. Now, being inflamed with ire, and vexed with out- 
ragious malice, he put his spurres to his horsse, and rode out of 
the side of the range of his battell, leaning the vant-gard fighting ; 
and like a hungrie lion ran with speare in rest toward him. The 
earle of Richmond perceiued well the king furiouslie comming 
toward him, and, bicause the whole hope of his wealth and purpose 
was to be determined by battell, he gladlie proffered to incounter 
with him bodie to bodie, and man to man. 

King Bichard set on so sharplie at the first brunt, that he 
ouerthrew the earles standard, and slue sir William Brandon^ his 
standard-bearer, (which was father to sir Charles Brandon, by king 
Henrie the eight created duke of Suffolke,) and matched hand to 
hand with sir lohn Oheinie, a man of great force and strength, 
which would haue resisted him : but the said John was by him 
manfullie ouerthrowen. And so, he making open passage by dint 
of sword as he went forward, the earle of Richmond withstood his 
violence, and kept him at the swords point, without aduantage, 
longer than his companions either thought or iudged : which, being 
almost in despaire of victorie, were suddenlie recomforted by sir 

1 Sir IJTHiam Brandon wag not slain at Bosworth Vkrg, (5$d/^8) 

mer^y eays tkat Bichard overthrew both standard and standard-bearer. A 
petition presented by Brandon in the first Parliament of Henry YII. (November, 
1^5) shows that fear of Bichard obliged him to keep sanctuary nt Gloucester 
from Michaelmas 1484 ^'^urTto. youre cpmeing into this Beame, Soveraine 
Lord/-Bot. Fart) vi 291/2. ' 
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Th€ Unqs 
armiejketh 
[Richard 
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William Stanleie, which came to his succors with three thousand 
tall men. At which verie instant, king Richards pien were driuen 
backe and fled, & he himselfe, manfullie fighting in the middle of 
his enimies, was slaine ; and (as he worthilie had deseruod) came to 
a bloudie death, as he had lead a bloudie life. 

A Retreat and Flourish ” precede the re-entry of Richmond, who 
went out after slaying Richard. Stanley follows bearing the 
Growne,” which he ofers to Richmond (ll.* 4-7) : 

Loe, heere, this long vsurped roialtie,^ 

From the dead Temples of this bloudy Wretch 
Haue I plucked off, to grace thy Browes withall : 

Weare it, enioy it,^ and make much of it 1 
Richmond's extemporaneous coronation was the last event of the 
day. At the close of his second speech to his army (see next page), 


[ITol. iii. 760/1/42. Malle, 420.]* the people reioised, and clapped 
their hands, crieng yp to heauen, King Henrie, king Henrie 1 ” 
When the lord Stanleie saw the good will and gladnesse of the 
people, he tooke the crowne of king Richard, (which was found 
The M amongst the spoile in the field,) and set it on the earles head ; as 
though he had beene elected king by the yoice of the people, as in 
ancient times past in diuerse realmes it hath beene accustomed ; . . . 


After his coronation Richmond asks (1. 9) : 

But, tell me, is yong George Stanley lining ^ 

Der, [Stan^'l He is, my Lord, and safe in Leicester Towne ; 

Whither, if it please you, we may now withdraw vs.^ 

George Stanley, Lord Strange, was, as we have seen (p. 418 above), 
** deliuered to the keepers of the kings tents, to be kept as prisoner/^ 

\Hol. iii. 760/2/6. Malle, 420.] Which, when the field was 
doone, and their maister slaine, and proclamation made to know 
procimm- Submitted themselues as prisoners to the 

lord Strange, and he gentlie receiued them, ^d brought thena to 
i&rdsimnge, proclamed king ; where, of him and of his father, he was 

receiued with great ioy. After this the whole campe remooued 
[Henry With bag and baggage. 

^Sster on The Same night, in the euening, king Henrie with great pompe 
r came to the towne of Leicester ; . . . 

1 this . . , roialtie] Q. these . . . Royalties F. 

2 mioy it} Q. i, 2. The rest omit. 

if it fUme you m may now withdraw Q. (if you please) we rmy 
vAthdrom F. 
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To Hiclimond’s enquiry (1. 12), 

WJmt men of name are slaine on either side ? [see sidenote to 759/2/i]. 
Stanley replies : 

lohn Duke of h^orfolke, Waiter Lord Ferrers,^ 

Sir Eobert Brakenbury,^ and Sir William Brandon,^ 


Halle (419) and Holinshed record that 

^ ^ ^ DiiUof 

[HoL iii. 759l2liJ\ of the nobilitie were slaine lohn duke of 
fforffolke, . . . 

There were slaine besid-e him, Walter lord Ferrers of Chartleie, 
sir Richard Radcliffe, and Robert Brakenberie, lieutenant of the 
Tower, and not manie gentleman more. 


The play ends with a speech of Richmond, which represents in a 
measure his address to his soldiers before Stanley placed the crown on 
his head (p. 420 above). I quote .two excerpts partly illustrating the 
commencement of the dramatic oration (11. 16-17) : 

Interre their Bodies as become their Births : 

Proclaims a pardon to the Soldiers fled, 

That in submission will returne to vs : . . . 

The victory won, Richmond 

[Hoi. iii. 7Q0JilsS- Halle, 420.] ascended vp to the top of a 
little mounteine, where he not onelie praised and lauded his valiant 
souldiers, but also gaue vnto them his hartie thanks, with promise 
of condigne recompense for their fidelitie and valiant facts ; willing 
and commanding all the hurt and wounded persons to be cured, 
and the dead carcasses to be deliuered to the sepulture. 

[Hoi. iii. 759/2/32. Halle, 419.] Of captiues and prisoners 
there were a great number. For, after the death of king Richard 
was knowne and published, euerie man, in manner vnarming him- 
selfe, & casting awaie his abiliments of warre, meekelie submitted 
themselues to the obeisance and rule of the earle of Richmond: of cAftertii^ 
the which the more part had gladlie so doone in the beginning, if 
they might haue conuenicntlie escaped from king Richards espials, 
which, hauing as cleere eies as Lynx, and open eares as Midas, ^ 

rlmged & searched in euerie quarter.^ 


1 Verrer^ Capell. WerHs Qq. Ff. 

2 Br^Menlury] 3 % JBroJcmmry Qq. 3—8, Ff. 1—3, 

* Brandon was not slain. See p, 419, n. 1, above. 

* In y. iii. ^21, 222, Eicbard goes out with BatelifTe ; saying, 

« Yncler oiir Tents Ile,i?lay the eavesdropper [F4, Mm-dropper F.l 
To heare if any meane to shrink© fifom me " 
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Description 
oS EdwaA d 
the fourth. 

EHis 

character,] 


[Personal 
appearance ] 


[Over liberal 
diet m his 
latter (lays.] 

[Fleshly 
wantonness 
in youth.] 


George duke 
of Clarence. 


* had not set 


The descrip’ 
iion of 
Richard the 
third, 

[Personal 

appearance.] 


[Malicious, 

wrathful, 

and 

envious,} 


[His 

poTtentous 

birth.] 


Lastly I quote passages describing the characters and personal traits 
of Edward IV., George Duke of Clarence, Eichard IIL^i and Eichipond. 

Edward 

[Hoi. iii. 711/1/46. More, 2/17.] was a goodlie personage, and 
princelie to behold, of heart couragious, politike in counsell, in 
aduersitie nothing abashed, in prosperitie rather ioifull than proud, 
in peace iust and mercifull, in warre sharpe and fierce, in the field 
bold and hardie, and natheles fio further (than wisdome would) 
aduenturous ; whose warres who so well considered, he shall no 
lesse commend his wisedome where he voided, than his manhood 
where he vanquished. He was of visage louche, of bodie mightie, 
strong, and cleans made : howbeit, in his latter dales, with ouer 
liberall dieV somewhat corpulent, and boorehe, and nathelesse 
not vncomelie. He was of youth greatlie giuen to fleShlie 
wantonnesse : ^ . . . 

[Hoi. iii. 712/1/41. More, 6/9.] George duke of Clarence was 
a goodlie noble prince, and at all times fortunate, if either his 
owne ambition had not set him against his brother, or the enuie of 
his enimies * his brother against him. 

[Hoi. iii. 712/1/59. More, 6/25.] Richard, the third sonne, of 
whome we now intreat, was in wit and courage equall with either 
of them, in bodie and prowesse farre vnder them both ; litle of 
stature, ill featured of limmes, crooke backed, his left shoulder 
much higher than his right,® hard favoured of visage,* and such as 
is in states called warlie, in other men otherwise ; he was malicious, 
wrathful!, enuious, and from afore his birth ener froward. It is for 
truth reported, that the duchesse his mother had so much adoo in 
Mr trauell, that she could not be deliuered of him vncut ; and that 
he came into the world with the fe,et forward, as men be borne 
outward, and (as the fame runneth also) not vntoothed.® . . . 


1 Cp. Meh. III., I. i 139-141, 

® Op. 3 Hm. VI., II. i 41, 42 ; and the asides of darenoe and Efehard in 
3 Sm VI; III iL 

« Cp. 3 JSFm. VI., Ill ii 153-162 ; mck III., I. i 14^28. 

< “ S<ird fawned Bichaid ” (3 Sm. VI., V. v.'.’isy. 

» Op. 3 Mm. VL, Y. vi 49-54, 70-76 j Bieh. III., II. iv., 27-29 j IV. iv, 
162—168. 
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Noi^e euill capteine was he in the warre, as to which his dis- 
position was more meetly than for peace. Sundrie victories had 
he, & sometimes ouerthrowes; but neuer on default as for Jiis 
owne person, either of hardinesse or politike order. Free was he 
called of dispense, and somewhat ahoue his power liherall : with 
large gifts he gat him vnstedfast freendship, for which he was 
faine to pill and spoile in other places, and got him stedfast hatred. 
He was close and secret, a deepe fiissembler, lowlie of countenance, 
arrogant of heart, outwardlie companiahle where he inwardlie 
hated, not letting to kisse whome he thought to kill : despitious 
and cruell, not for euill will alway, but ofter for ambition, and 
either for the suertie or increase of his estate. 

Friend and fo was much what indifferent, where his aduantage 
grew ; he spared no mans death whose life withstoode his purpose. 

Holinshed also contains the subjoined description of Eichard, 
which was freely translated by Halle from Polydore Yergil (Angl. 
Hist., 565/3) : 

\Eol. iii. 760/2/52. Halle, 421.] As he was small and little of 
stature, so was he of bodie greatlie deformed ; the one shoulder 
h%her than the other ; his face was small, but his countenance 
cruell, and such, that at the first aspect a man would iudge it to 
sauour and smell of malice, fraud, and deceit. When he stood 
musing, he would bite and chaw busilie his nether lip ; ^ as who 
said, that his fierce nature in his cruell bodie alwaies chafed, 
stirred, and was euer vnquiet : beside that, the dagger which he 
ware, he would (when he studied) with his hand plucke vp & 
downe' in the sheath to the midst, neuer drawing it fullie out ; he 
was of a readie, pregnant, and quicke wit, wilie to feine, and apt 
to dissemble : he had a proud mind, and an arrogant stomach, the 
which accompanied him euen to his death; rather choosing to suffer 
the same by dint of sword, than, being forsaken and left helplesse 
of his vnfaithfdll companions, to preserue by cowardlie flight such 
a fraile and vncerteine life, which by malice, sicknesse, or condigne 
punishment was like shortlie to come to confusion. 

Eichard’s remorse for his nephews' murder is thus pictured : 

1 Cp. Rkh. HI., lY. ii. 27. See p. 371 above. 


[A good 
general ] 


[Liberal in 
expendi- 
ture.] 


[A dissem- 
bler.] 


[Ambition 
made him 
cruell 


[and un- 
scrupulous.] 


The deso’ip^ 
tion oflcmg 
Richard 

[Peisonal 
appearance ] 


[Was wont 
to bite lus 
Iip while 
musing.] 


[Character.] 


[Would not 
save his life 
by flight ] 
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[Richard's 
remorse for 
his nephews* 
murder.] 

The outuoard 
and zmoai d 
troubles of 
tyranU by 
meanes of a 
grudging 
conscience. 


[He took ill 
rest a 
nights.] 


Thepo'son 
of the carle 
of JhcTmond 
described. 


[jSbi iii. 736/2/39. More, 86/19.] I haue hgard-by credible 
report of such as were secret with his chamberleinc, that, aftgt this 
abhominable deed doone, he neuer had a quiet mind.' . . . 

He neuer .thought himselfe sure. Wliere he went abroad, his 
eies whirled about, his bodie priuilie fensed,^ his hand euer vpon 
his dagger, his countenance and maner like one alwaies readie to 
strike againe; he tooke ill rest a nights, laie long waking and 
musing, sore wearied with care and watch, rather slumbered than 
slept, troubled with fearefull dreames, suddenlie sometime start 
vp, lept out of his bed, and ran ® about the chamber ; ® . . . 

Eichmond 

[Hoi. iii. 757/1/53. Halle, 416 .] was a man of no great 
stature, but so formed and decorated with all gifts and lineaments 
of nature, that he seemed more ah angelicall creature, than a 
terrestriall personage. His countenance and aspect was cheerefull 
and couragious, his haire yellow like the burnished gold, his eies 
graie, shining, and quicke : prompt and readie in answering, but of 
such sobrietie, that it could neuer be iudged whether he were more 
dull than quicke in speaking (such was his temperance.) 


XIII. HENRY YIII. 

The meeting of Henry and Francis — June, 1520 ^ — ^is a recent event 
wlien The Famous History of the Life of King Henry the Eight opens. 
The action is brought to an end on September 10, 1533, the day of 
Elizabeth's christening ; ^ but Cranmer's appearance before the Oouneil 
— July, 1544 — ^is dramatized in a preceding scene (Act Y. sc. iii.). 

Act I. sc. i. — ^Enter Korfolk, Buckingham, and Abergavenny. 
Buckingham says (11. 4-7): 

An vntimely Ague 4 

Staid me a Prisoner in my Chamber when 
Those Sunnes of Glory, thpse two Lights of Men, 

Met in the i>ah of Andren, 

Nor, ' ^Twixt Guynes and Arde : 

I was then present, saw them salute on Horsebacke ; 8 


1 fenseL\ HoL (More), fdnied Halle, 
a w] Hoi. (More), lohed Halle, 
a Op. Bich IIL, V. iii. 159, 160. 

^ June 7, 1520, was the date of their first meeting (Halle, 608) ; ,and they 
"took leave of each other on June 24 (Halle, 620). * Hath, 805, 
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Bel>eld them, when they lighted, how they clung 
In their Embracement, as they grew together j . . . 

On June 7, 1520, 

[Hoi, iii. S^S/iIss, Halle, 608.] the t%oo kings met in the vale 
of Andren, accompanied with such a number of the nobilitie of 
both realmes, so richlie appointed in apparell, and costlie iewels, 
as chaines, collars of S S, & other the like ornaments to set foorth 
their degrees and estates, that a woonder it was to behold and 
view them in their order and roomes, which eucrie man kept 
according to his appointment. 

The two kings meeting in the field, either saluted other in 
most louing wise, first on horssebacke, and after alighting on foot 
eftsoones imbraced with courteous words, to the great reioising of pe two 
the beholders : and, after they had thus saluted ech other, they emuiaced.] 
went both together into a rich tent of cloath of gold, there sot vp 
for the purpose, in the which they passed the time in pleasant 
talke, banketting, and louing deuises, till it drew toward the 
euening, and then departed for that night, the one to Guisnes, the ^ncfs’to 
other to Ard. 

The historical Buckingham was not his Chambers Prisonei’*' 

(1. 13) on June 17, 1520 ; for on that day, — ^after Francis had taken 
leave of Queen Katharine and her ladies, — 

[Hoi ill 86O/2/64. Halle, 616J The lord cardinall, in statelie CBucking- 

hain was one 

attire, accompanied with the duke of Buckingham, and other great 
lords, conducted forward the French king, and in their way they 
incountered and met the king of England and his companie right mtm 
in the vallie of Anderne, apparelled in their masking apparell ; 
which gladded the French king. Sdeme]. 

But Thomas Howard, second Duke of Norfolk, was in England i 
while Henry and Francis were displaying the magnificence which the 
dramatic ‘‘Norfolk ’’ saw and describes (11. 16-38). 

Though Buckingham asks who arranged the pageantry, he is able, 
on learning that Wolsey ordered all (11. 45-51), to give the following 
proof of the CardinaVs absolute control therein (11. 72-80) : 

Buc, Why the Diuell, 72 

Tpon this French going out, tooke he vpon him 
(Without the priuity o'th^King) ^appoint 


^ OaUndar {Em, VIIL), III. i 873, 895* 
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[The noMes 
were dis- 
pleased at 
beiDg sum- 
moned to 
attend 
Henry with- 
out the 
council’s 
sanction ] 


[Bucking- 
ham was 
esiieeially 
aggrieved ] 


Great haired 
betweene ike 
cardinallf 
and the duke 
of Bucking- 
huvi. 


Who should attend on him'? He makes vp the‘File* 

Of all the Gentry ; for the most part such . 76 

To whom as great a Charge, as little Honor . 

He meant to lay vpon : and his owne Letter 
(The Honourable Boord of Councell out) 

Must fetch him in the Papers. 

I quote passages illustrating Bqpkingham^s words, and noticing his 
hatred of Wolsey ; 

[HoL iii. 855/2/1. Folyd, Verg, 659/3.] The peeres of the 
rcalme (receiuing letters to prepare thSmselues to attend the king 
in this iournie, and no apparant necessarie cause expressed, why 
nor wherefore) seemed to grudge, that such a costlie iournie 
should be taken in hand to their importunate charges and 
expenses, without consent of thq whole boord of the councelL 
But namelie the duke of Buckingham (being a man of a loftie 
courage, but not most liberall) sore repined that he should be at 
so great charges for his fmiiiture foorth at this time, saieng : that 
he knew not for what cause so much monie should be spent about 
the sight of a yaine talke to be had, and communication to be 
ministred of things of no importance. Wherefore he sticked not 
to sale, that it was an intollerable matter to obeie such a vile and 
importunate person.^ 

The duke indeed could not abide the cardinal!, and speciallie 
he had of late conceiued an inward malice against him for sir 
William Bulmer’s cause, whose trouble was onelie procured by the 
cardinall; who first caused him to be cast in prison,^ Now 
such greeuous words, as the duke thus vttered against him, came to 
the cardinalls eare ; wherevpon he cast before hand all waies possible 
to haue him in a trip, that he might cause him to leape headlesse. 

In response to Norfolk’s opinion that the peace is of little worth 
(1L ,87-B9), Buckingham says (11. 89-94) : 

Euery man, 

After the hideous storme that follow’d, was 


^ Hal^e merely says (600) that the project of an interview *^was often 
tymes hurd and litle regarded, hut yet by the meanes of the Oardmall at the 
last, in the ende of February [1520] it was agreed that the kyng in person 
should passe the sea to his eastell anddordshyp of Guisnes, & there in Male 
next comming, betwene Guisnes and Arde> the kyng and the Frenche kyng 
should' mete/- ' ' ' " ■ ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

^ gee p; 43% n. 1, helow. . 
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A thing Inspir'd ; and, not consulting, broke 

Into a generall Prophesie : That this Tempest, 92 

Dashing the Garment of this Peace, aboaded 

The sodaine breach on't. 

This supposed portent occurred about a week before the final leave- 
taking of Henry and Francis. 

[ffoL iii. 86 O/ 2 / 74 . EalU, 6 M ] On mondaie, the eighteenth 
of lune, was such an hideous storme of wind and weather, that 
manie coniectured it did prognosticate trouble and hatred shortlie 
after to follow betweene princes. 

“ Which," adds Norfolk, referring to the portent, 

is budded out; 

For France hath tlaw'd the League, and hath attach’d 
Our Merchants goods at Burdeux. 

Jdur. Is it therefore 96 

Th’ Ambassador is silenc'd ? 

JVbr, Marry, is’t. 

The historic Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was beheaded 
on May 17, 1521 , some ten months before the event here spoken of. 
On March 6, 1522, 

[EoL iii. 872 / 2 / 47 . Ea/le, 632.] the French king commanded 
all Englishmens goods, being in Burdeaux, to be attached and put 
vnder arrest, . . . [Ealle^ 633.] The Merchauntes of England, 
that had factors at Burdeaux, complayned to the King of England, 
and shewed hym how the Fre?^ch king, contrary to his league and 
his safeconduyte vnder hys seal, by hys people, had taken their 
goodes, and emprisoned their factors and frendes, and can haue no 
remedy.^ 

This outrage was met by retaliatory measures ; and the French 

[Ealle, 634.] Ambassador was commaunded to kepe his house 
in silence,^ and not to come in presence till he was sent for, . . . 

Wolsey crosses the stage ; and, ‘‘ in his passage, fixeth his eye on 
Buckingham, and Buckingham on him, both full of disdaine " (1. 114). 
Fearing that the Cardinal is gone to Henry for some malicious purpose, 
Buckingham is about to follow, but Norfolk detains the angry Duke, 
who then asserts (11. 163-167) that Wolsey 


1 The substance of this excerpt from Ealle and the words ‘‘league^ and 
** merchants are in EoUs epitome (872/2/73) of Halle 633, but not in one 
passage. 

^ in siUnce] Halle, om. Hoi. 
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[Wolsey'a 
love of pomp 
made him 
desire to 
bring about 
the inter- 
view of 
Henry and 
Pranois.] 

Note the 
a'mA%tious 
hrniar of the 
cardinal of 
Iforke, 


[Henry was 
persuaded 
by Wolsey 
to meet 
Francis.] 


The whole 
maner of the 
interuiew 
cdmiited 
to the 
cardinalL 


Only to shew his pompe, as well in France 

As here at home, suggests the King our Master 164 

To this last costly Treaty, th^enteruiew, 

That swallowed so much treasure, and like a glasso 
Did breake Tth^wrenching. 

J^or/, Faith, and so it did. 

jBucL Pray giue me fauour, Sir 1 This cunning Cardinall, 168 
The ArticleB o’th'Combination ^ew 
As himselfe pleas’d ; . . . 

According to Polydore Yergil ^58/34), whom Holinshed translated, 
Francis, 

[Sol, iii. 853/1/11.] desirous to continue the friendship latelie 
begun betwixt him and the king of England, made meanes Tnto 
the cardinall, that they might in some conuenient place come to 
an interuiew togither, that he mi^ht haue further knowledge of 
king Henrie, and likewise king Henrie of him. But the tame 
went that the cardinall desired greatlie, of himselfe, that the two 
kings might meet ; who, mesuring by his will what was conuenient, 
thought it should make much with his glorie, if in France also, at 
some high assemblie of noble men, he should be seene in his yaine 
pompe and shew of dignitie : hee therefore breaketh with the king 
of that matter, declaring how honourable, necessarie, and con- 
uenient it should be for him to gratifie his friend therein ; and thus 
with his persuasions the K. began to conceiue an earnest desire to 
see the French king, and therevpon appointed to go oner to Calls, 
and so in the marches of Guisnes to meet with him. 

It having been 

[Sol, iii. 853/2/10. Halle, 601.] concluded, that the kings of 
England and France should meet (as yee haue heard), then both 
the kings committed the order and manner 0# their meeting, and 
how manie dales the same should continue, & what preheminence 
each should giue to other, vnto the cardinall of Yorke, which, to 
set all things in a certeintie, made an instrument,^ conteining an 
order and direction concerning the premisses by him deuised and 
appointed. 


^ 1 In the instrument Wlolsey uses these words^ ** we haue made, declared, 
and prdeinad certaine mUcke accepted & approoued by the same princee 
respectiuelie,’^ &c,— BbL iii 853/2/64, 601, 
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After .att 3 ibuting the costly and useless interview to 'Wolsey’s love 
of ostentation, Buckingham makes a more serious charge (11. 176-190) ; 

Charles the Emperour, 176 

Ynder pretence to see tlm Queene his Aunt, ^ 

(For ’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wolsey,) here makes visitation : 

His feares were, that the Interview betwixt 180 

England and France mightj through their amity, 

Breed him some preiadice ; for from this League 

Peeped harmes that menac^dihim : he^ primly 

Deales with our Cardinal ; and, as I troa, — 184 

Which I doe well ; for, I am sure, the Emperour 

Paid ere he promis'd; whereby his Suit was granted 

Ere it was ask'd ; — but, when the way was made 

And pau'd with gold, the Emperor thus desir'd : 188 

That he would please to alter the Kings course, 

And breake the foresaid peace. Let the King know 

(As soone he shall by me} that thus the Cardinall 

Does buy and sell his Honour as he pleases, 192 

And for his owne aduantage. 

On the Eve of Whit Sunday (May 26, 1520) Charles landed at 
Dover, where, on the following day, Henry met him. 

[-SbZ. iii. 856/i/Si. Salle, 604.] On Whitsundaie, earlie in 
the morning, they tooke their horsses, and rode to the citie of 
Canturburie, the more to keepe solemne the feast of Pentecost, 
but speciallie to see the gueem of England his aunt was the 
emperour his intent; of whome ye may be sure he was most 
ioifullie receiued and welcomed. . . . 

[Sot iii. 866 / 1 / 70 . Polyd. Very, 666 / 45 .] The chiefe cause, 
that mooned the emperour to come thus on land at this time, was 
to persuade that by word of mouth, which he had before done 
most earnestlie by letters ; which was, that the king should not 
meet with the French king at anie interuiew : for he doubted least, 
if the king of England & the French king should grow into some 
great friendship and faithfull bond of amitie, it might turne him to 
displeasure. 

But, now that he perceiued how the king was forward on his 
ioume,,he did what he could to procure that no trust should be 
committed to the faire words of the Frenchmen : and that, if it 
were possible, the great friendship, that was now in breeding 
betwixt the two kings, might, be dissolued. And, forsomuch as he 

^ ^0] F3. om. 
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[Wolsey 
insisted 
that the 
interview 
should go 
forward, but 
accepted 
Charles’s 
bribe to 
dissolve the 
fiieudship of 
Henry and 
Francis,] 
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knew the lord cardinall to be woone with rewards, as ^ fish with a 
bait, he bestowed on him great gifts, and promised him^iuch 
more ; so that hce would be his friend, and helpo to bring his 
piITpose to passe. The cardinall (not able to susteine the least 
assault by force of such rewards as he presentlie receiued, and of 
such large promises as on the emperours behalfe were made to 
him) promised to the emperour, that Jie would so Tse the matter, 
as his purpose should be sped*: onelie he required him not to 
disalow the kings intent for interuiew tt) be had ; which he desired 
in anie wise to go forward, that he might shew his high magnificence 
in France, according to his first intention. 

An officer named Brandon^ now enters (1. 197), preceded by 
Sergeant at Armes ” and two or three of the Guard."' At Brandon's 
bidding Buckingham and Abergavenny are arrested ; it being Henry's 
pleasure that they shall both to the Tower (11. 198-214). Brandon also 
(11. 217 — 221) shows a warrant from 

The King, t'attach Lord Mountacute ; and the Bodies 

Of the Dukes Confessor, lohn de la Car, 

One Gilbert Peeke, his chancellor, 2— 

JBuch So, so ; 

These are the limbs o’th'Plot ; no more, I hope. 220 

JBrd. A Monke o'th'Chartreux 
JBuck. 01 Nicholas Hopkins 

Bra. He. 

Buckingham having been accused of treasonable designs 

[Hoi iii. 863 /i/ 2 I.] was sent for vp to London, &, at his 
comming thither, was streightwaies attached, and brought to the 
Tower by sir Henrie Marneie, capteine of the gard, the sixteenth 
of Aprill [, 1521]. There was also attached the . . . Chartreux 
monke [, Nicholas Hopkins], maister lohn de la Oar alias de la 
Court, the dukes confessor, and sir Qilberjj Perke, priest, the 
dukes chancellor. 

After the apprehension of the duke, inquisitions were taken in 
diuerse shires of England of him ; so that, by the knights and 


1 Perhaps ‘‘sir Thomas Brandon, master of the kings horsse," who appeared 
in the royal train on the day before Henry YIII.^s coronation. — HoL iii* 
801/2/1. HaUe,bOB. 

2 chanceUorJ Pope, ed, 2 (Theobald). Ooumellow F. It appears from 
Buckingham's indictment that the chancellor's name was Kobert Gubert. By 
Halh (623) he was named (^Ibert Perke. 

® i'te^olas] .Pope, ed, 2 (Theobald). MiohaeUF. ' ^ 
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gentlemen, was indicted of high treason, for certeine words 
spoken ... by the same duke at Blechinglie, to the lord of 
Aburgauennie ^ and therewith 'was the same lord attached for 
concelement, and so lil^^wise was the lord Montacute, and both lod 
to the Tower. 

Act I. sc. ii. — ^Henry enters, le^-ning on the Cardinals shoulder,^' 
whom he thanks for detecting Buckingham's treason (11. 1-4). The 
King wishes to hear in person the evidence which Buckingham's sur- 
veyor has laid before Wolsey (11. 4-8); but at this moment Queen 
Katharine enters, ushered by the Dukes of Korfolk and Suffolk. She 
is a petitioner for Henry's subjects, who 

Are in great grieuance : there haue beene Commissions 20 
Sent downe among 'em, which hath flaw'd the heart 
Of all their Loyalties : wherein, although. 

My good Lord Cardinall, they vent reproches 

Most bitterly on you, as pu^er on 24 

Of these exactions, yet the King, our Maister, 

(Whose Honor Heauen shield from soile *) euen he escapes not 
Language vnmannerly, yea, such which breakes 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appeares 28 

In lowd Bebellion. 

Norf, Not ‘‘ almost appeares,'^ 

It doth appeare ; for, vpon these Taxations, 

The Clothiers all, not able to maintaine 

The many to them longing, haue put oE 32 

The Spinsters, Carders, Fullers, Weauers, who, 

Ynfit for other life, compeld by hunger 

And lack of other meanes, in desperate manner 

Daring th'euent to th' teeth, are all in “Tprore, 36 

And danger semes among them. 

Eesuming her petition Queen Katharine explains (11. 66-60) that 

The Subiects griefe 66 

Comes through Commissions, which compels from each 
The sixt part of his Substance, to be leuied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is nam'd, your jvarres in France : . , . 

Previous to her entry historic time has not reached the date of 
Buckingham's trial (May 13, 1621), ^ but as soon as she begins to speak 
we are transported to the historic year 1526,^ when Henry, 

[Sot iii 891 / 1 / 31 . Salle, 694.] being determined ... to 
make wars in France, & to passe the sea himselfe itt person, his 
conncell "considered that aboue all things great treasure and 
plentie of monie must needes be prouided. Wherfore, by the 

* See pp, 434, 435, below. ® /Sfew, 862. EaMe, 694 
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fWolsey’s 
* commis- 
sions.] 


The aixt pai t 

ofmme 

mane 

sv^stance 

demanded 


[Wolsey 
laboured to 
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[The com- 
mons weie 
moved to 
rebellion ] 


A rehellion 
vnB%ffolhehy 
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nesseofthe 
enhsMte, 


The duke of 
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edmeth wUh 
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rmU tn 


Pouertie and 
Kecessitte 


m rdfeUion, 


cardinall there ■was deuised strange commissions, and, sent in the 
end of March into euerio shire, and commissioners appointed, and 
priuie instructions sent to them how they should proceed in their 
sittings, and order the people to bring them to their purpose: 
which .was, that the sixt part of euerie mans substance should be 
paid in monie or plate to the king without delaie, for the furniture 
of his war. Hereof followed such cujsing, weeping, and exclama- 
tion against both king & cardinall, that pitie it was to heare. . . . 

[Sol iii. 891 / 1/70 Halle, 697.^ The cardinall traueUed 
earnestlie with the maior and aldermen of London, about the aid 
of monie to be granted, and likewise the commissioners, appointed 
in the shires of the realme, sat •rpon the same : but the burthen 
was so greeuous, that it was generallie denied, and the commons 
in euerie place so mooued, that it was like to grow to rebellidh. . . . 

\Hol. iii. 891/2/8. Halle, 699 ] The duke of Suflfolke, sitting 
in commission about this subsidie in Sulfolke, persuaded by 
courteous meanes the rich clothiers to assent therto ; but, when 
they came home, and went about to discharge and put from them 
their spinners, carders, fullers, weauers, and other artificers, (which 
they kept in worke afore time,) the people began to assemble in 
companies, . . . And herewith there assembled togither, after the 
manor of rebels, foure thousand men of Lanam [Lavenham], 
Sudberie, Hadleie, and other townes thereabouts ; which put 
themselues in harnesse, and rang the bels alarme, and began still 
to assemble in gi-eat number. . . . 

The duke of Norffolke,^ being therof aduertised, gathered a 
great power in Norffolke, and came towards the commons, &, 
sending to them to know their intent, receiued answer, that they 
would line and die in the kings causes, and’be to hiih obedient. 
HereTpon he came himselfe to talke with them, and, willing to 
know who was their capteine, that he might answer for them all, 
it was told him by one lohn Greene, a man of fiftie yeares of age, 
that Pouertie was their capteine, the which, with his cousin 
Necessitie, had brought them to that dooing. 

Henry exclaims (11. 67, 68) ; 


‘ The third Duke. The second Duke died in June, 1624.— Salle, 697.. : 
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By my life, 

TBis agaihst our pleasure I 

Ga7'd, * * And for me, 68 

I haue no further gone in this, then by 
A single voice ; find that not past me, but 
By learned approbation of the ludges. . . . 

Turning to Wolsey the King says (11. 91-102): 

Haue you a President ^ 

Of this Commission? *1 beleeue, not any. 92 

We must not rend our Subiecfs from our Lawes, 

* And sticks them in our Will. Sixt part of each ? 

A trembling Contribution i , . . 

... To euery County 

Where this is question’d, send our Letters, with 

Free pardon to each man that has deny’de 100 

The force of this Commission 1 pray looke to’t ; 

I put it to your care i 

Card, \aside to his Secrdary] A word with you ! 

Let there be Letters writ to euery Shire, 

Of the Kings grace and pardon. The greened Commons 104 
Hardly conceiue of me ; let it be nois’d 
That, through our Intercession, this Reuokement 
And pardon comes : . . , 

The Suffolk rebels having dispersed, Henry 


[Hoi iii. 891 / 2 / 64 . EalU, 700.] came to Westminster to the 
cardinals palace, and assembled there a great councell, in the ^ 
which he openlie protested, that his mind was neuer to aske anie 
thing of his commons which might sound to the breach of his monM who 
lawes ; wherefore he willed to know by whose meaues the commis- tiw SS- 

siojs.! 

sions were so streictlie giuen foorth, to demand the sixt part of 
euerie mans goods. 

The cardinall excused himselfe, and said, that when it was lUear- 
mooued in councell how to leuie monie to the kings Tse, the kings 
councell, and namelie the iudges, [p. 892] said, that he might law- 


fullie demand anie summe by commission, and that by the consent 
of the whole councell it was doone ; and tooke God to witnes that 
he neuer desired the hinderance of the commons, but like a true 
councellor deuised how to inrich the king. The kii^ indeed was 
mudi ofibpded'that his commons were thus intreated, & thought 
it touched his honor, that his councell should attempt such a 
doubtfull matter in his. name, and to the denied both of the 


eomnxBmn 

fori3i6tax, 
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spiritualtie and temporaltie. Therefore he would /no more of 
that trouble, but caused letters to be sent into all shires, tlvat the 
matter should no further be talked of : & he pardoned all them 
tfiat had denied the demand openlie or seeretlie. The cardinall, 
to deliuer himselfe of the euill will of the commons, purchased by 
procuring & aduancing of this dpmand, affirmed, and caused it to 
be bruted abrode,^ that through hia intercession the king had 
pardoned and released all thiSigs. 

Historic time runs back to the year 1521 when Charles Knyvet, 
Buckingham’s surveyor, enters, and, at Henry’s command, proceeds to 
give evidence of the Duke’s treason : 

First, it was vsuall with him, euery day 132 

It would infect his Speech, that if the King 
Should without issue dye^ heel carry it so 
To make the Scepter his : thSse very words 
I’ue heard him vtter to his Sonne in Law, 136 

Lord Aburgany ; to whom by oth he menac’d 
Reuenge vpon the Cardinall. . . . 

Km. Speake on ! 

How grounded hee his Title to the Crowne, 144 

Ypon our faile? to this poynt hast thou heard him 
At any time speake ought % 

Bur. He was brought to this 

By a mim Frofhesie of Nicholas Kenton. 

Kin. What was that Henton ? 

Sur. Sir, a Chartreux Fryer, 148 

His Confessor, who fed him euery minute 
With words of Soueraignty. 

On the authority of Polydore Vergil (665/ii) Holinshed relates that 
[jSoI, iii. 862/2/53.3 the cardinall, boiling in hatred against the 
' duke of Buckingham, & thirsting for his blond, deuised to mako 
Charles Kneuet (that had beene the dukes surueior, and put from 
him ^ . . .) an instrument to bring the duke to destruction. This 
Kneuet, being had in examination before the cardinall, disclosed 


^ Kalle says (701) that letters were sent to all eommissioners to cease, 
with instruccions how to declare the kynges pardon. In whiche declaracion 
was shewed that the Cardinal neuer assented to the first demaunde [for a 
sixth. Henry afterwards asked for what his subjects would willingly give 
him. — JSdllef 697] ; and in the instruccions was comprehended that the lordes 
and the ludges, and other of the kynges counsaill, diuised the same demaunde. 
and that the Cardinall folowed the mynd of the whole counsaili ; these two 
poyntes were contrary one to another, whiche were well marked. And farther 
the instruccions were that, at. the humble peticion. and supplicadon of the 
Cardinall, the saied greate sommes, whiche were dsmunded by the kyng^aiac|:ho- 
‘pitieroyall, were clerely pardoned and remitted,’’ ... ^ 43^7 ^eloWr 
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all the dukes life. And first he vttered, that the duke was 
accustomed, "by waie of talke, to saie how he meant so to vse the 
matter, that he would atteine to the crowne, if hing Henrie 
chanced to die witkoul issm : & that he had talke and conferenee 
of that matter on a time with George Neuill, lord of Abur- 
gauennie, vnto whome he had giuen his daughter in marriage; 
and also that he threatned to punish the cardinall for his manifold 
misdooings, being without cause hk mortall enimie. 

The cardinall, hauing getten that which he sought for, incour- 
aged, comforted, and procured Kneuet, with manie comfortable 
words and great promises, that he should with a bold spirit and 
counttoance obiect and laie these things to the dukes charge, with 
more if he knew it when time required. Then Kneuet [p. 863], 
partlTe prouoked with desire to 'be reuenged, and partlie mooued 
with hope of reward, openlie confessed, that the duke had once 
fullie determined to deuise meanes how to make the king away, 
being hrought into a full hope that he should be king, ly a vaine 
jprophesie which one Nicholas Hopkins, a monke of an house of the 
Chartreux order beside Bristow, called Benton, sometime his 
confessor, had opened vnto him. 

The cardinall, hauing thus taken the examination of Kneuet, 
went vnto the king, and declared vnto him, that his person was in 
danger by such traitorous purpose, as the duke of Buckingham 
had conceiued in his heart, and shewed how that now there is 
manifest tokens of his wicked pretense : wherefore, he exhorted 
the king to prouide for his owne suertie with speed. The king, 
hearing the accusation, inforced to the vttermost by the cardinall, 
made this answer: “If the duke haue deserued to be punished, 
“let him haue according to his deserts.” 

Knyvet then explains how he knew of Nicholas Hopkins’s prophecy 
(n. 161-171) : 

Sur. Not long before your Highnesse sped to France, 

The Duke being at Rose, within the Pwrish 162 

Smnt JLwwrerm Poulf/mg, did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londorms, 

OoneenMg the JVenoh lowmey : I replide, 

Men feai’d ^ the M-endh would prone perfidious, 156 
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To the Klings danger. Presently, the Duke 
Said, 'twas the feare, indeed ; and that he doubted 
'Twould proue the verity of certaino loords 
Spoke by a holy Monke ; that oft,'' sayes he, 160 

Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit^ 

John de la Gar, my Ghaplaine, a choyce howre 
To heare from him a matter of some moment : 

** Whom after, vnder the Co^pifessions ^ Seale, 164 

He sollemnly had swome, that, what he spoke, 

‘‘ My Chaplaine to no Creature lining, but 
To me, should vtter, with demure Confidence 
This pausingly ensu'de : ‘ Heithe? the King, nor^s llcyres 168 
‘ (Tell you the Duke) shall prosper : bid him striue 
* To gain ^ the loue oHh^Gormionalty : the Duke 
^ Shall gouerne England.' " 

One of the charges in Buckingham's ^ indictment ^ was that 
[Hoi iii. 864/2/12. Stow, 861.J the same duke, the tenth of 
Male, in the twelfe yeare of the kings reigne [1520], at London in 
a place called the Bose, within the parish of saint Laurence Poultnie 
in Canwike street ward, demand^di of the said Charles Knenet 
esqnier, what was the talke among^^l the Londoners concerning the 
kings iourneie beyond the seas ? And the said Charles told him, 
that manie stood in doubt of that iourneie, least the Frenchmen 
meant some deceit towards the king. Whereto the duke answered, 
that it was to be feared least it would come to passe according 
to the words of a certeine holie onoonke: ‘‘For there is” (saith he) 
“a Chartreux moonke, that diuerse times hath sent to me, willing 
me to send vnto him my chancellor : and I did send vnto him 
*^Iohn de la Court my chapleine, vnto ivhome he would not declare 
“anie thing, till de la Court had sworne vnto him to keepe all 
“things secret, and to tell no creature lining what hee should 
“heare of him, except it were to me, 

. c* . 

^ Gonfmimi\ Theobald. Chmrmsions F, Theobald justified Ms emend- 
ation by quoting JSfoL iiL 863/2/52: *<The duke in talke told the monke 
[Hopkins] that he had doone verie well to bind his chapleine lohn de la Court, 
mder the scale of confession; to keepe secret such matter” ; . . . 

* gam] F4. om. F. Malone supported this insertion by quoting ** that 
I should indeuor my selfe to purchase the good wils of the commimaltie of 
England ” (see close of next excerpt). 

3 On July 20, 1517, Hopkins prophesied that before Christmas' next there 
should be a change, & that the duke should haue the rule and gouernement of , 
all England.”— -HoL iii. 864/i/3r, Stow, 860, 

^ The indictment, as it appears in Stow, is proved by the remark .that £e 
had « seeh and read ” it (859). 
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And tl^en the said moonke told de la Court, that neither the 
^^hin^lnor his heires should and that I should, indeuour my 

*'selfe to purchase the good wils of the communaltie of England ; 
‘‘for I the same duke and my blond should prosper, and haue the 
“rule of the realme of England 

At this point Queen Katharine interposes with an appeal to 
Ejny vet’s conscience (11. 171475) : 

I? I know you well, 

You were the Dukea Surueyor, and lost your Office 172 
On the complaint o’th’Tenants ; take good heed 
You charge not in your spleene a Noble person, 

And spoyle your nobler Soule 1 
In 1520 

\Eol. iii. 856/1/7. Polyd. Verg. 66 O/ 33 .] it chanced that the 
duke* comming to London with his traine of men, to attend the 
king into France, went before into Kent vnto a manor place which 
he had there. And, whilest he staid in that countrie till the king 
set forward, greeuous complaints were exhibited to him by his 
farmars and tenants against Charles Kneuet his surueiour, for such 
bribing as he had vsed there amongest them. Wherevpon the 
duke tooke such displeasure against him, that he depriued him of 
his office; not knowing how that in so dooing he procured his owne 
destruction, as after appeared.^ 

Resuming his evidence Knyvet says (11. 178-186) x 
I told my Lord the Duke, by thUDimh ilJmiom 
The Monke might he deceivJd ; and that 'twas dangerous for him ^ 

To ruminate on this so farre, vntill 180 

It forg’d him some designs, which, being beleeu’d, 

It was much like to doe: he answer’d, “Tush! 

“ It can doe me no damage adding further, 

That^ had the King in his last Siehnesse faild, 184 

The Gardinah and Sir Thomas LoueU heads 
’ Should haue gone off. 

To illustrate these lines I quote the rest of the charge concerning 
Buckingham’s talk with Knyvet on May 10, 1520 : 

1 The excerpt “it chanced , . . appeared” is preceded by the following 
passage : “ Now in this meane while [Spring of 1520], the cardinal! ceassednot 
to bring the duke out of the kings fauour by such forged tales' and contrlued 
surmises as he dailie put into the kings head ; insomixoh that (through the 
infelicitie of his fate) diuerse accidents fell out to the aduantage of the 
cardinall ; which he, not ^gg^itingjatchiued the thing whereat he. so stadiouslie 
(for the satisfieng of his canckered & m^ciouB Stdmach) laid full aiine."-^ 
Sol. iii. 855 / 2 / 73 . ® Um\ Bowe. iMs F. 
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{Hol. iii. 864/2/37. Stow, 862 ] Then said Chartes Kneuet : 
Hoptons « moorike- maie to dcceiued through tlie diuels illusion : - and 
tSdevfio^ thfit it was euill to meddle with such matters. “Well” (said the 
duke) “ it cannot hurt me ; ” and so (saith the indictment) the duke 
seemed to reioise in the moonks woords. And further, at the same 
he time, the duke told the said Charles, thcd, if the king had miscaried 
oon?ddotam sicJcncsse, he wotiid haue chopped off the heads of 

no harm], cardinull, of sir Thomas Lomll kniglit, and of others ; and also 
hmj^e^ said, that he had rather die for it, than to be vsed as he had beene. 

Backmghani 

wouid^have Questioned by Henry, Hnyvet gives an instance of Buckingbam^s 
the^ieads^of truculent mood : 

at Oreenwichy 188 

After your Higbnesse Jiad reproved the Duhe 
About Sir William B'idmer}— 

Kin, I remember 

Of such a time : being my sworn seruant, 

The Duke renam’d him his. But on 1 what hence? 192 

Sur, (quoth he) “ I for this had heene committedy 

** As, to the Tower, I thought, I wovjd haue plaid 
“ The Fart my Father meant to act vpon 
<‘Th’Vsurper Richm'd; who, being at SaUhury, 196 

“ Made suit to come in's presence ; which if granted, 

{Ashe made semllance of his duty,) would 
‘‘ Ihme put his hnife into him." 

Kin, A Gyant Traytor ! 

Card, How, Madam, may his Highnes Hue in freedome, 200 
And this man out of Prison ? 

Queen, God mend all ! 

Kin, Therms somthing more would out of thee ; what say'st ? 
Bur, After “ the Duke his Bather/' with the knife," 

He stretch'd him, and, with one hcmd on his dagger, 204 

Another spread on's breast, mounting his eyes, 

He did discharge a horrible Oath j whose tenor 

Was, were he euill vs^d, he would outgoe 

His Father, by as much as a performances 208 

Do's an irresolute pmpose. 

In Ms indictment Buckingham was accuseii of having, 

\Eol iii. 864:IiI 64, Stow, 861.] on the fourth of STouember, 
in the eleuenth yere of the kings reigne [1619], at east Greenwich 
r^^ro^d in the countie of Kent, said vnto one Charles Kneuet esquier, 
(afjJer that the king had re^rocmed the ditke for reteinmg William 

Mxom &.2 Bulmer, knighjj, into his seruice,^) that, ^ he had perceiued that he 

i ' . 

’ } Burner] Hoi. Bhtmer F. 

* In Hoyember, 1519, *‘the king specmllie rebuked William Buhner, 
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should h^xie ^eene committed to the Tower (as he doubted hee shoxild 
haue fceene), hee would haue so wrought, that the principall dooers 
therein should not haue had cause of great reioising : 'for he would 
haue plaied the ;part -iw^hich his father intended to haue put % 
practise against king Richard the third at Salisburie ; who made 
earnest side to haue come vnto ^the presence of the same king 
Richard : which sute if he might haue obteined, he hauing a hnife 
secretlie about him, would haue tBrust it into the bodie of king 
Richard, as he had made Ambiance to kneele downe before him. 
And, in speaking these words, he maliciouslie laid his hand Ypo?i 
his dagger^ and said, that, if he were so euill rsed, he would doo his 
best to accomplish his pretensed swearing to confirm© his 

word by the blond of our Lord. 

Act I. sc. iii. — The Lord Chamberlain and Lord Sandys censure the 
Gallic airs of those courtiers who went to France with Henry in 1520. 
The Lord Chamberlain says (11. 5-10) : 

As farre as I see, all the good our English 
Haue got by the late Yoyage, is but meerely 
A fit or two o^th' face ] (but they are shrewd ones ; ) 

For when they hold 'em, you would sweare directly, 8 

Their very noses had been Councellours 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keepe State so. 

Sir Thomas Lovell entering brings tidings of a 

new Proclamation 
That's clapt vpon the Court Gate. 

X. Cham. What is't for? 

Lou. The T^ormation of our trauel'd Gallants, 

That fill the Court with quarrels, talke, and Taylors. 20 

L. Cham. I'm glad 'tis there : now I would pray our Monsieurs 
To thinke an English Courtier may be wise, 

And neuer see the Louure, 

Mr. Boyle supposes the ** trauel'd Gallants " of James I.'s reign to 
be ridiculed in this sSene {Henry 7IIL in New Sh. Soc.'s Tram., 1880- 
86, p. 461), but the following excerpt shows that they had their pre- 
decessors. When, in 1519, ^ diuerse yoong gentlemen of England,'^ 
who resided awhile at the French Court, 

\Sok iii. 850 / 1 / 17 . Ealle^ 697.] came again© into England, 


knight, iScause he, being his seruant stoome, refused the kings seruicfei, and 
became seruant to the Duke of Buckingham.'"— JSb^. iii, 862/2/72, MaUCy 699. 

^ After recording our surrender of Toumay on February 8, 1619, Halle 
describes the conduct otJjssse young gentlemen at Paris, during this time " j 
and then speaks of their behaviour when they, returned to England (697). 
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tliey were all French, in eating, drinking, and appareil,j^ea; and 
in French vices and brags, so that all the estates of England were 
by them laughed at, the ladies and gentlewomen were dispraised ; 
s<r that nothing by them was praised, bu^ if .it were after the 
French turne ; which after tamed them to displesure, as you shall 
heare. 

In May 1519 Henry’s Council complained to him of ‘^certeine 
yoong men in his priuie chambei^” who, not regarding his estate or 
degree, were so familiar and homelie li^with him, that they forgat 
themselues.” 

[Sol iii 852 / 2 / 7 . Salle, 598.] To whome the king answered, 
that he had chosen them of his councell, both for the maintenance 
of his honour, and for the defense of all things that might blemish 
the same : wherefore, if they sa^f anie about him misuse them- 
selues, he committed it vnto their reformation. Then the kings 
councell caused the lord chamberleine to call before them diuerse 
of the priuie chamber, (which had beene in the French court,) and 
banished them the court for diuerse considerations ; laieng nothing 
particularlie to their charges, & they that had offices were com- 
manded to go to their offices. Which discharge out of court 
greened sore the hearts of these yoong men, which were called the 
kings minions. 

In a passage omitted by Holinshed, Halle adds (598) : 

These young minions, which was thus seuered from the kyng, 
had bene in Fraunce, and so highly praised the Frenche kyng and 
his courte, that in a maner they thought litle of the kyng and his 
court in comparison of the other, they were so high in loue with 
the Frenche court ; wherefore their fall was litle moned among 
wise men. 

Act I. sc, iv, — Towards the close of sc. iii., Act I., the Lord 
Chamberlain remembers an invitation of Wolsey : 

This night he makes a Supper, and a great one, 52 

To many Lords and Ladies ; there will be 

The Beauty of this Kingdome, He assure you. 

While going out to Ms barge, accompanied by Lord Sandys, the 
Lord Chamberlain says (11. 66, 67) : 

For I was spoke to, with Sir HenggjCuilfordj. 

Tins night to he Comptrollers^ 
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Sc. iv*, Aft L, opens thus : 

iioboies. A small Table vnder a State for the Cardinall, a longer 

* Table for the Guests. Then Enter Anne Bullen, and diuers 
other Ladies, Gentlemen, as Guests, at one Doore i at an other 
Doore, enter Siu* Henry Guilford,^^ 

After 1. 34 : “ Hoboyes. Enter Cardinall Wolsey, and takes his 
State.^^ 

The historical date of sc. iv. was January 3, 1527.^ The excerpts 
illustrating sc. iv. were taken* by Stow from Cavendishes Life of Wolse^j^ 
and transferred from Stow to the pages of Holinsbed. Cavendish — 
who was present when Henj?y came disguised to Wolsey ^s banquet — 
thus describes the ceremony observed : 

[Hoi, iii. Q22liji. Stow, 845 ] First, yce shall vnderstand that cUtmU state- 
the tables were set in the chamber of presence banquetwise couered,® 

& the lord cardinall sitting vnder the cloth of estate, there hauing 
all kis seruice alone : and then was there set a ladie with a noble 
man, or a gentleman and a gentlewoman, throughout all the tables ® 
in the chamber on the one side, which were made and ioined as it 
were but one table : all which order and deuise was doone by the 

* This banquet is noticed by Halle (719), who tells tis that, on the night of 
January 3, 1527, “ the kyng and many young gentelmen with hym came to 
Bridewell, & there put hym and xv. other all in Maskyng apparell, and then 
toke his Barge, and rowed to the Cardinalles place, where wer at supper a 
great compaignie of lordes and ladies ; and then the Maskers dau7^ced, and 
made goodly pastyme, and, wheti they had well danced, the Ladies plucked 
away their visors, and so they were all knowen, and to the kyng was made a 
great banket.” Gasparo Spinelli, Venetian Secretary in London, writing to 
his brother Ludovico on January 4, 1527, says : Last evening I was present 
at a very stimptuous supper given by Cardinal Wolsey, there being amongst 
the guests the Papal, French, and Venetian ambassadors, and the chief nobility 
of the English Court . . . During the supper the King arrived, with a gallant 
company of masqueraders, and his Majesty, after presenting himself to the 
Cardinal, threw a main at dice and then unmasked, as did all his companions ; 
whereupon he withdrew to sup in one of the CardmaFs chambers, the rest of 
the guests continuing their repast, with such variety of the choicest viands and 
wines as to be marvellous.” After supper the Menaeclmei was acted in 
another hall, and Latin verses were recited to Henry by the actors. Having 
listened to them all, the King betook himself with the rest of the guests to the 
haB, where they had all supped, the tables (at which they seated themselves in 
the same order as before) being spread with every sort of confection, whereof 
they partook.” A pageant was then displayed, in which six damsels appeared, 
each of whom was subsequently taken by the hand by her lover, and to the 
sound of trumpets they performed a very beautiful dance. On its termination 
the King and his favourites commenced another with the ladies there present, 
and with, this the entertainment and the night ended^ for it was already 
day-break ,*^— State FF*i IT, 4. 

2 hcmqueiwise cowrei] Cavendish, imt eomre^ HoL and Stow. 

The Lord Chamberlain to Lord Sandys (t iv, 22, 24) : 

"Two w<!h»<^lae*d together, makes cold weather ; . * « 

Pray, sit betweene these Ladiea,’'’ ' 
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lord Sandes, then lord chamberleine to the king, and sir Henrie 
Gilford, conigtrollor of the kings maiesties house. 

Soon after Wolsey’s entrance comes the stage direction: ‘<Drum 
and" Trumpet, Chambers dischargd (1. 49). Attendants leave the 
stage in obedience to the Lord Chamberlain^s command, Looke out 
there, some of ye and one of them, re-entering, announces 

A n<fble troupe of Strangers ; 

For so they seems : th’haue left their BaVge and landed, 

And hither make, as great Emhissadors 
From forraigne Princes, 

Card. Good Lord Chamberlaine, 56 

Go, giue ’em welcome I you can speahe the French tongue ; 

And, pray, receiue ’m Nobly, and conduct ^em 
Into our presence, where this heauen of beauty 
Shall shine at full vpon them. — Some attend him ! 60 

[Exit Chamberlain, attended.] [^11 rise, and Tables remou’d. 

— You haue now a broken Banket ; but weel mend it. 

A good digestion to you all ! and once more 
I showre a welcome on yee ; welcome all 1 

Hoboyes. Enter King and others, as Maskers^ habited lihe 
ShepheardSi vsher’d by the Lord Chamberlaine. They passe 
di/rectly hefore the Cardinally <md gracefully salute him, 

A noble Company 1 what are their pleasures ? 64 

Cham* Because they speak no Fnglishy thus they praid 
To tell your Grace : TJmty hauing heard by fame 
Of this so Noble and so faire assembly, 

This night to meet heere, they could doe no lesse, 68 

(Out of the great respect they beare to heauty,) 

But leaue their Elockes ; and, under your faire Conduct, 

Crave leaue to view these Ladies, and entreat 
An houre of Eeuels with *em. 

Card. Say, Lord Chamberlaine, 72 

They haue done my poore house grace ; for which I pay ’em 
A thousand thankes, and pray ’em take their pleasures I 
■Wolsey’s 

TM car- {Sol. iii. 921/2/45, Stow, 844,] house 'w& resorted to with 
“^oWemen aad gentlemen, feasting and hanketting ambassadors 
<3iuerse times, and all other right noblie. Aad when it pleased 
£qp jjjg recreation to repaire to the cardinals house, (as he 
did diuerse times in the yeare,) there wanted no preparations or 
furniture : bankets were set foorth with maskes and mummeries^ 
in so gorgeous a sort and costlie maner, that it was an heauen to 
behold. There wanted no dames or daaaijgels meet or apt to 
danse with the masker^ or to garnish the place ifor the time ; then 
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■was thefe ali kind of musike and harmonie, with fine voices both 
of men and children. 

On a time the ki%g came suddenlie thither ^ in a maske, with a 
dozen maslcers all in garments Uke she^lieards, made of fine cfoth 
of gold, and crimosin sattin paned, & caps of the same, with 
visards of good physnomie, their haires & beards either ^ fine 
goldwire silke, or blacke* silke_j hauing sixteene torch-bearers, 
besides their drums and other persons with visards, all clothed 
in sattin of the same color. And, before his entring into the hall, 
he came by water to the water gate without anie noise ; where 
wereJaid diuerse chambers and guns charged with shot, and at his 
landing they were shot off, which made such a rumble in the aire, 
thajt it was like thunder : it made all the noblemen, gentlemen, 
ladies, and gentlewomen, to muse what it should meane, comming 
so suddenlie, they sitting quiet at a solemne banket, . . . 

[Eol. iii. 922 / 1 / 11 . Stow, 845.] Then immediatlie after, the 
great chamberleine and the said comptroller [were] sent to looke 
what it should meane (as though they knew nothing of the matter); 
who, looking out of the windowes into the Thames, returned againe 
and shewed him, that it seemed they were noblemen and strangers 
that arriued at his bridge, comming as ambassadours from, some 
forrm^rmee. 

With that, quoth the cardiaall, “I desire you, bicause you 
“cm Semite French, to take the paines to go into the hall, there to 
“reeeme them according to their estates, and to conduct them into 
“this chamber, where they shall see vs, and all these noble person- 
“ages being merie at our banket; desiring them to sit downe with 
“vs, and to takes part of our fare.” Then went he incontinent 
do'wne into the hall, whereas they receiued them with twentie new 
torches, and conueied them vp into the chamber, with such a noise 
of drums and flutes, as seldome had beene heard the like. At 
their entring into the chamber, two and two togither, they went 
dw'eetlu before the cas-dmall, where he sate, and sakxttd. him, 
reuerentlie. 


^ On .. . tMth&rf Hoi. (Stow). I have seen the Tsmg suMendy come in 
Cavendish, i. 49, 
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To whom the lord chamherleine for them said: /'Sir, for as 
"much as they be strangers, and can not sjpeahe English, they^iaue 
" desired me h declare vnto you, that they, hauing vhderstanding 
" 0 ^ this your triumphant banket, where w?is assembled such a 
" number of excellent dames, they could doo no lesse, vnder support 
" of your grace, hit to repaire hijiher, to view as well their incom- 
"paraiole ieautie, as for to accompanie •them at mum-chance, and 
"then to danse with them: ana, sir, they require of your grace 
"licence to accomplish the said cause of their comming.” To 
whom the cardinall said he was verie well content they should 
so doo. 


The masquers choose Ladies/' Henry takes Anne Boleyn's hand 
(1. 75). ‘‘Musicke, Dance” is the ne^t stage direction. Then Wolsey 
addresses the Lord Chamberlain (11. 77-81) ; 

Ca7'd. My Lord ! 

Cham. Your Grace 1 

CoA^d. Pray tell ’em thus much from me : 

There should he one amongst 'em, by his person, 

More worthy tkls place then my selfe ; to whom 

{If I hut knew him) with my loue and dnity 80 

J would surrender it. 

Cham. I will, my Lord. ’Whisper[s the Maskers.] 

Card. What say they ? 

Cham. Such a one, they all confesse, 

There is indeed ; which they would haue your Grace 
Find out, and he will take it. 

Card. Let me see, then. — 84 

By all your good leaues, Gentlemen ; heere He make 
My royall choyce. 

Kin. Ye haue found him, Cardinall : , . . 

Having played at mumchance with the guests, the masquers poured 
out what coin they had before Wolsey, who won it all by a single cast 
of the dice. 

mrwoiseya \Hol. iu. Stow, 846.] Then quoth the cardinall to 

the lord chamherleine, "I praie you'^ (quoth he) "that you would 
"shew them, that me seemeth there should he a nobleman amongst 
" who is more meet to occupie this seat and place than I am ; 
"^0 whome I would most gladlie surrender the same according to 
"mgr dutis, if I knew hmC’ 

Then spake the lord chamherleine to th^ in^'rench, and they 
rounding him in the eare, the lord chamberlem said to my lord . 
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cardinall: "‘Rir” (quoth he) '’tTiey confesse, that among them tTiere 
“ is sjich a noble personage, whome, if your grace can appoint him 
“ oui ' from the rest, he is content to disclose him'selfe, and to 
“accept your place.” With that the cardinall taking good adufee- 
ment among them, at the last (quoth he) “ me seemeth, the gentle- 
“ man with the blacke beard should be euen hee and with that 
he arose out of his chaire^ and offered the same to the geniieman 
in the blacke beard, with his cat) in his hand. The person to mtauthhu 

marks amiss 

whom he offered the chaite was sir Edward N’euill, a comelie 

' deceiued, 

knight, that much more resembled the kings person in that maske 
than anie other. 

Tfie king, perceiuing the cardinall so deceiued, could not for- mianir 

disutsardsik 

beare laughing, but pulled downe his visar and master Neuels also, 
and dashed out such a pleasant countenance and cheere, that all 
the noble estates there assembled, perceiuing the king to be there 
among them, reioised verie much. 

Henry learns that his partner is the daughter of Thomas Boleyn, 
^‘Yiscount Eochford'^ (1. 93). The King kisses her and demands a 
health ; whereupon Wolsey speaks (11. 98, 99) : 

Sir Thomas Louell, is the Banket ready 
rth’ Briny Chamber? 

Zou. Tes, my Lord. 

Card. Your Grace 

I feare, with dancing, is a little heated. 100 

JZm. I feare, too much. 

Card. There's fresher ayre, my Lord, 

In the next Chamber. 

Henry proposes to drink the healths of the ladies, and dance again 
(11. 105-107). Then they all go out, with Trumpets." 

The historical Wolsey, after failing to detect the King, 

\Hol. iii. 922 / 2 / 11 . Stow^ 846.] eftsoons desired his highnesse 
to take the place of"* estate. To whom the king answered, that he 
would go first and shift his apparell, and so departed into my lord 
cardinals chamber, and there new apparelled him : in which time 
the dishes of the banket were cleane taken yp, and the tables 
spred agaipe with new* cleane perfumed cloths ^ euerie man and 
woman Sitting still, ratill the king with all his maskers came 
among them againe all new apparelled. 


ii^ee3Stow* he Mot 
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Then the king tooke his seat vnder the cloth of estate, com- 
manding euerie person to sit still as they did before : in capie a 
new banket before the king, and to all the rest throughout all the 
tables, wherein were serued two hundred diuerse dishes, of costlie 
deuises and subtilties. Thus passed they foorth the night with 
banketting, dansing, and other triumphs, to the great comfort of 
the Liig, and pleasant regard of the no^ilitie there assembled. 

Act II. sc. i. — ^Two gentlemen enter, one of whom (Sec. Gent.) is on 
his way to Westminster Hall, There— ^as he learns from the other 
gentleman (First Gent.) — ^Buckingham has already been tried and 
condemned (11. 1-8). The First Gentleman gives a brief account of the 
trial, at which he was present (11. 11-22) : 

The great Duke 

Came to the Bar ; where, to his accusations, 12 

He ^pleaded stiU, not guilty^ artd alleadged 
Many sharpe reasons to defeat the Law. 

The Kings Atturney, on the contrary, 

Yrg’d on the Examinations^ proof es^ confessions 16 

Of diuers mitnesses ; which the DuJce desir'd 
To haue^ brought ^ viua voce, to his face ; 

At which appear’d against him, his Surueyor ; 

Sir Gilbert Peeke his Chancelloux ; and lohn Car, 20 

Confessor to him ; with that Diuell Monhe, 

Hopkins, that made this mischiefe. 

2. That was hee 

That fed him with his Prophecies ? 

1. The same. 

All these accus’d him strongly ; which he faine 24 

Would haue flung from him, but, indeed, he could not : 

And so his Peeres, vpon this euidence, 

found him guilty of high Treason, Much 
He spoke, and learnedly, for life; but all 28 

Was either pittied in him, or forgotten. 

2. After all this, how did he beare himselfe 1 

1. When he w(m brought agen to tN Bar, (to heare 
His Knell rung out, his ludgment,) he wa% stxr’d 32 

With such an Agony, he sweat extreamly, 

And somthing spoke in choller, ill, and hasty ; 

But he fell to himselfe againe, and, sweetly, 

In all the rest shewed a most Hoble patience, 36 

The judges appointed to try Buckingham met at Westminster Hall 
on May 13, 1521,2 Their president was Thomas Howard, second Duke 
of Norfolk, 


^ F4, him F. 

2 The date from Btow, 862. The other particulars from Halle, 623. 
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\;Eol. Hi. 865/1/20. Halle, 623.] When the lords had taken 
their place, Hhe duke was brought to the harre, and, vpon his 
arreighement,-p&a£Ze«Z not guiltie, and put himselfe vpOn his peeres. 
Then was his indictment read, which the duke denied to be t^e, 
and (as he was an eloquent man) ^ alledged reasons to falsifie the 
indictnSent ; pleading the matter for his owne iustification rerie 
pithilie and earnestlie. The kings aitoumeie, against the /lakes 
reasons, alledged the examinations, amfessions, and proof es of witnesses. 

The duke desired that the witnesses might bee brought foorth. 
And then came before him Charles E/ueuet, Perke, De la Court, 
& Hopkins the monke of the priorie of the Charterhouse beside 
Bath, Vhich like a false hypocrite had induced the duke to the 
treason with his false forged prophesies. Diuerse presumptions and 
accusations were laid vnto him hj Charles Kheuet ; which he would 
faine haue couered. The depositions were read, & the deponents 
deliuered as prisoners to the officers of the Tower. Then spake 
the duke of Norffolke, and said : “My lord, the king our souereigne 
“lord hath commanded that you shall haue his lawes ministred 
“ with fauour and right to you.^ Wherefore, if you haue anie other 
“thing to say for your selfe, you shall be heard.” Then he was 
commanded to withdraw him, and so was led into Paradise, a 
house so named. The lords went to councell a great while, and 
after tooke their places. 

Then said the duke of Il7orffoIke to the duke of Suffolke: 
“What say you of sir Edward duke of Buckingham, touching the 
" high treasons ? ” The duke of Suffolke answered : “ He is giltie ” ; 
& so said the marques [of Dorset] and all the other earls and lords. 
Thus was this prince, duke of Buckingham, fomd giltie of high 
treason, by a duke, a'marques, seuen earles, & twelue barons.® The 

, 1 “he . . . ma,n.”—Polyd. V&rg., 666/34. In I. ii IH, Henry says of 

Buckingham : 

“■Ihe Gentleman is Leam’d, and a moat rare Speaker ”j . . . 

* Qp. Henry’s last words anent Buckingham (I. ii. 211, 212) : 

“ if he may 

Binde mercy in the Law, ’tis his"; . . . 

* Op. Buckingham’s admission (II. i 118, 119) : 

“ I had my^Tryall, 

. AndjBiust needs say, a Kohla,one"j . . . 
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duke was 'brmgM to fhe 'bam sore chafing, and smst marupllouslie ; 
&, after he had made his reuerence, he paused a while/ The duke of 
Norffolke, as iudge, said: "Sir Edward, youhaue heard how you 
“l>e indicted of high treason; you pleaded thereto not giltie, 
“ putting your selfe to the peeres of the realme, which haue found 
“ yOT giltie.” 

Tm^Secoud Gentleman’s remark — (1. 40) “ the Cardinal! is the end 
of this” — ^may he compared ■wtth the words of Holinshed, who, 
declining to examine the truth or .falsehood of Buckingham’s 
indictment, adds : 


tWolsey 
believed 
to have 


procured 

Bucking- 

ham’s 

death.] 


\Hol. iii. 864/2/68.] Sauing that (I trust) I male without 
ofiFense saie, that (as the rumour then went) the cardinall ehieflie 
procured the death of this noble man, no lesse fauoured and 
beloued of the people of this rdhlme in that season, than the 
cardinall himselfe was hated and enuied. Which thing caused the 
dukes fall the more to be pitied and lamented, sith he was the 
man of all [p. 865] other that ehieflie went about to crosse tiie 
cardinal! in his lordlie demeanor, & headie proceedings. 


In response to the Second Gentleman’s positive assertion that 
Wolsey was “ the end of this,” the Birst Gentleman says (11. 40-44) : 

1. Tis hkely, 40 

By all coniectures : first, Kildares Attendure, 

Then Deputy of Ireland ; who remou’d, 

Earle Surrey was sent thither, and in hast too, 

Least he should helpe his Father. 

On the authority of Polydore Vergil (669/2o) Holinshed relates 
that Wolsey, enraged by Buckingham’s “ greeuous words ” (see p. 426 
above), sought the Duke’s destruction, but 


[Wolsey {jSol. iii. 855/2/25.] bicause he doubted his jfreends, kinnesmen, 
cS^of and alies, and cheeflie the earle of Surrie, lord admerall, (which 
had married the dukes daughter,) he thoughf good first to send 
him some whither out of the waie, least he might cast a trumpe in 
timaity ^ his waie. There was great enimitte betwixt the cardinall and the 
Wolsey and earle,^for that, on a time, when the cardinall tooke vpon him to 
checke the earle, he had like to haue thrust his dagger into the , 
cardinall 


1 Mterwards (1524) Srd Bute of Norfolk. In III ii. the clramatic* 

** Surrey*^ (see p. 474, n, 1, below) professes to he deterred by nangbt save, 
Wolsey's priesthood from answering the Cardinal^s rebiike with the sword. . 
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At length there was occasion offered him to compasse his 
purpose, by occasion of the earle of Kildare his comming out of 
Ireland For the cardinall, knowing he was well promded of 
monie, sought ocoasioi\ to fleece him of part thereof. The eaiie 
of Kildare, being vnmarried, was desirous to haue an English 
woman bo wife ; and, for that he was a suter to a widow, contrary 
to the cardinals mind, he accused him to the king, of that h*' had 
not borne himselfe Tprightlie in his'oflBice in Ireland, where he was 
the kings lieutenant. Such accusations were framed against him, 
when no bribes would come, that he was committed to prison, and 
then by the cardinals good preferment the earle of Surrie was sent 
into IrSland as the kings deputie, in lieu of the said earle of 
Kildare ; there to remaine rather as an exile than as lieutenant 
to th% king, euen at the cardinals pleasure, as he himselfe well 
perceiued.^ 


The two gentlemen’s converse is interrupted by the entrance of 
“ Buckingham from his Arraignment ; Tipstaues before him ; the Axe 
with the edge towards him ; Halberds on each side : accompanied with 
Sir Thomas Louell, Sir Nicholas Vaux, Sir William^ Sands, and common 
people, &c.” Addressing those who are following him the Duke says 

(n.i.): 


I haue this day receiuM a Traitors iudgement, 

And by that name must dye : yet, Heauen beare witnes, 

(And i I haue a Conscience, let it sincke me 60 

Euen as the Axe falls,) if I be not faithfull I 
The Law I beare no mallice for my death ; 

T*has done, vpon the premises, but lustice : 

But those that sought it I could wish more Christians ; 64 

Be what they will, I heartily forgiue ^em : » . • 

For further life in this world I ne're hope, 

Kor will I sue, although the King haue mercies 
More then I dare make faults. You few that lou'd me, 

And dare be boM to weepe for Buckingham, " 72 

EQs ISToble Friends and Fellowes, whom to leaue 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 

6oe with me, like good Angels, to my end ; 

imd, m the long dxuorce of Steele fals on me, 76 

Make of your Prayers one sweet Sacrifice, 

And lift my Soule to Heauen I 


5. In ni. ii $60-?64, ^* Surrey^' accuses Wolsey of thii 
^ WUham^ Theobald WalUr F. ^ Created Lord Sandys on April 27, 
1623. — 87A In^Acw Iv, scenes . ifiL and iv., he appears as Lord 
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the people to 
pray for 
him.1 


A speech to this effect was made hj Buckingham^ onhiay 13^, after 
Norfolk had pronounced sentence of death. 

[Sol iii,'865/i/68. Halle, 624.] The duke of Buckingham 
ss^d, lord of Norffolke, you Iiaue sai(J as a traitor should be 
^‘said Tuto, but I was neuer anic : but, my lords, I nothing maligne 
that you haue doone to me, but the eternall God forglue you 
** i^death, and I doo. I shall neuer sue to the king for life, how- 
‘‘bei^he is a gratious prince, and more grace may come from him 
“ than I desire. I desire you, my l#rds, aud all my fellowes, to 
“ pray for me.” Then was the edge of the axe turned towards 
him, and he led into a barge. 

Sir Thomas Lovell resigns the custody of Buckingham (11. 96-97) ; 
To th’ water side I must conduct your Grace ; 

Then giue my Charge vp to Sir Nicholas Yaux, 96 

Who vndertakes you to your end. 

Va^tx, Prepare there, 

The Duke is oomming : see the Barge be ready ; 

And fit it with such furniture as suites 
The Greatnesse of his Person. 

Buck, ifay, Sir Nicholas, 100 

Let it alone ; my State now will but mocke me. 

When I came hither, I was Lord High Constable 

And Duke of Buckingham ; nowt poore Bdward Bohan ; • . • 

When Buckingham was “led into a barge” 

[Hoi iii. 866/2/4. Halle, 624.] Sir Thomas Louell desired 
him to sit on the cushins and carpet ordeined for him. He said, 
^^nay; for when I went to Westminster/ was duke of Buckingham; 
^^now I am but Edward Bohune^ the most oaitife of the world.” 
Thus they landed at the Temple, where receiued him sir Nicholas 
Vawse & sir William Sands, baronets, and led him through the 
citie ; who desired euer the people to pray for him, ... 


1 He was beheaded on May 17, 1621, — MdJde, 624. As the “last houre” 
of the dramatic Buckingham has come in this scene (11. i 132), it is evident 
that the dates of his sentence and execution have been unified. 

2 Buckingham’s surname was Stafford. His descent from the Bohuns is 

thus traced by Francis Thynne : “ Humfrie de Bohune, the eight [seventh] & 
last erle of Hereford of that surname of Bohune, * . . had issue two daughters 
and heires, Eleanor the eldest, marled to Thomas of Woodstocke \ and Marie the 
second, married to Henrie of BolHnghrooke, after king of l^gland, . . . 
He [Thomas] had issue fty his marriage with Eleanor de TBohun] . . . foure 
daughters; . , . The foure daughters, heires to Thomas of Woodstocke,'. 
. . . were Anne the eldest, married to Edmund Stafford erle Stafford,^’ . # . 
Bol iii. 867/^^/25• Edward Stafford, Duke ox Buckingham, was the greal?^ ^ 
great-grandson of Edmund Earl Stafford.*— 37*40.’, - 1 . 
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Buckingham compares his lot with that of his father Henry, who 
was also tetrayed by a servant, but was not, like the speaker, tried 
by his-peers (II. i. 107-111 ; 118-123). 

After the desertion of his troops (p. 404 above), Henry Duke ot 
Buckingham 

impl iii. 743 / 2 / 49 . Halle, 394.] conueied himselfe into the 
house of Humfreie Banaster, his^seruant, beside ShrewesbiF 
whome he had tenderlie brought vp, and whome he aboue si men 
loued, fauoured, and trusted : now not doubting but that in his 
extreame necessitie he should find him faithfull, secret, and 
trustie; , . . 

[Hot iii. 744 / 1 / 50 . Halle, 395.] Humfreie Banaster (were it 
more for feare of life and losse of goods, or allured & prouoked by 
the auaricious desire of the thousand pounds) ^ . bewraied his 

guest and maister to lohn Mitton, then shiriffe of Shropshire ; . . . 

Contrasting his treatment by his late sovereign and present King, 
Buckingham notes that Henry VII. had restored him to his honours, 
but Henry VIII. deprived him of life and all which belonged to it (11. 
112-118). 

In the first Parliament of Henry VII. (November, 1485), 

\Hol iii, 763/1/25. Halle, 424.] Edward StaiBFord, eldest 
sonne to Henrie late duke of Buckingham, he [Henry VIL] 
restored to his name, dignitie, & possessions, which by king 
Richard were confiscat and atteinted. 

When Buckingham and his Train have departed, the two gentlemen 
resume their discourse. The Second Gentleman asks (11. 147-149) ; 

Did you not of late dayes heare 

A buzzing, of a Separatidn 148 

Betweene the King and Katherine ? 

1. Yes, but it held not ; 

For when the King once heard it, out of anger 
He sent command to the Lord Mayor straight 
To stop the rumor, and allay those tongues 152 

That durst disperse it. 

In the Summer of 1627 ^ 


^ See p.^04 above. 

2 On June 2, 1527, news of the sacking of Rome reached Windsor. On 
July 3, Wolsey, who had been appointed ambassador to Prance, passed through 
London, — HbSZe, 727, 728. Between these dates occurs mention m MalU (728) 
of the rumour touching Henry’s marriage, prefaced by the words; “This 
seasoji hegm a fame in LondoT^ that the tunges confessor/’ &o. 
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[Mol ill 897 li 16s* Halle, 728 ] rose a secret brute in London 
that the kings confessor, doctor Loiigland, and diucrse other great 
clerks, had told the king that the marriage betweeno him and the 
la#ie Katharine, late wife to his brother frince Arthur, was not 
lawfull : whererpon the king should sue a diuorse, and mame the 
S^^^sse of Alanson, sister to the French king, at the tbwne of 
Cali^his summer: and that the vicount Rochford had brought 
with mm the picture of the sfiid ladie. The Idng was offended 
with those tales, and sent for sir Thomas Seimor, maior of the 
citie of London, socretlic charging him to see that the people 
ceassed from such talke. 

The Second Gentleman replies (11. 153-161) : 

2. But that slander, Sir, 

Is found a truth now ; for it growes agen 
Fresher than e're it was ; and held for certaine 
The King will venture at it. Either the Cardinall, 

Or some about him neere, haue, out of malice 
To the good Queene, possest him with a scruple 
That will vndoe her : to confirme this too, 

Cardinall Oampeius is arriu’d, and lately ; 

As all thinke, for this busines. 

1. Tis the Cardinall ; 

And meerely to reuenge him on the Emperour, 

For not bestowing on him, at his asking, 

The Archbishopricke of Toledo, this is purpos’d. 

In the first of the ensuing paragraphs Holinshed records — as though 
it were a suspicion generally entertained — Polydore Yergirs unfounded 
assertion ( 685 / 9 ) that Wolsey was the author of Henry’s matrimonial 
scruple : 

\Eol iii. 9O6/3/24.] Ye haue heard how the people talked a 
little before the cardinals going oner into Prance, the last yeare, 
bomr that the king was told by doctor Longland, Bishop of Lincolne, and 

maxriage with queene Kathariae could not be 
good nor lawfull. The truth is, tiiiat, whether this doubt was first 
juooued by the cardinall, or by the said Longland, being the kings 
confessor, the king was not onelie brought in doubt, whether it 
was a lawfull marriage or no ; but also determined ta haue the 
case examined, cleered, and adiudged by learning, law, and 
wji^atatr- sufficient aathoritie. The cardinall vereMe was put in most blame 

ttiWit I ‘ * L, c ' 

for this scrnple now cast into the kings conscience, for the hate lie 
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bare 'to tl^e emperor, bicaiise lie would not grant to bim the arch- 
bishojfcrike of ^Toledo, for the ^Yhich he was a suter. And therefore 
he did not on6lie procure the king of England to ioihe in freend- 
ship with the French Mng, but also sought a diuorse betwixt 
king^nd the queene,^ that the king might haue had in marriage 
the ducJaesse of Alanson, sister ynto the French king: and 
some haue thought) he travelled in that matter with the R'ench 
king at Amiens, but the duchesse ’Should not giue eare therevnto.^ 
But howsoeuer it came S-bout that the king w^as thus troubled 
in conscience concerning his manage, this followed, that, like a 
wise & sage prince, to haue the doubt cleereKe remooued, he 
called togither the best learned^ of the realme ; which were of 
seuernll opinions. Wherfore he thought to know the truth by 
indifferent iudges, least peraduenture the Spaniards, and other 
also in fauour of the queene, would sale, that his owne subiects 
were not indifferent iudges in this behalfe. And therefore he 
wrote his cause to Rome, and also sent to all the vniuersities in 
Italic and France, and to the great clearkes of all christendome, 
to know their opinions, and desired the court of Rome to send 
into his realme a legat, which should be indifferent, and of a 
great and profound iudgement, to heare the cause debated. 
At whose request the whole consistorie of the college of 
Rome sent thither Laurence Campeius, a preest cardinall, a 
man of great wit and experience,^ . . . and with him was 


1 Folyd,. Verg* does not say that Wolsey’s revenge was to counsel Henry's 
divorce, but asserts that the Cardinal wanted a Queen whose disposition 
resembled his own, since Katharine, although she had done him no harm, 
“eius . . . malos oderat mores, quos ut continentia eniendaret, identidem 
benign^ monebat.'' — 68 ^ 12 . 

2 Wolsey was amb&ador to France in July— September, 1527.— 
728-733. Margaret Duchess of Alen^on married Henry King of Navarre in 
January, 1627. — Ven. State PP., IV. 7, 17. These dates are ii reconcilable 
with JBolyd* Verges supposition (687/i) that Wolsey endeavoured while at 
Amiens to arrange a marriage between Henry and Margaret. 

® Ot>. Wolsey's praise of the course which Henry took in regard to 
Katharine (II. ii. 90-07) ; 

“ The Bpaniard, tide by blood and fanour to her, 

Must now confesse, if they haue any goodnesse, 

The TryaH iust and Noble. Ail the Olerkes 

g meane the learned ones) in Christian Kin’gdomes 
ane their free voyces s Borne, t^e Nurse of Iudgement, 

Inuited by your Noble selfe, hath sent 
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ioined in commission the cardinall of Yorke and legat of 
England.^ 

This cardmall came to London in October,® and did intimate 
bo1i4 to the king & queene the cause of •his comming; which 

being knowne, great talke was had thereof. 

1 

II. SC. ii. — I find no historical authority for the letter (11. 1 — 10) 
Tvhicn^he Lord Chamberlain is reading ag he enters. After 1. 73 the 
Cardina’^ enter and have a private audience of Henry. Wolsey 
assumes that Katharine is not to be denied what 

A Woman of lesse Place might aske by Law : 112 

Schollers allow'd freely to argue for her. 

Kin. I, and the best she shall haue ; and my fauour 
To him that does best : God forbid els ! . . . 

We learn from Halle (766) that, after Christmas 1528, and till 
Easter 1529, was none other thing commoned of but onely o|. the 
kinges mariage.” 

\Eol iii QO 7 I 1 I 2 . Ealle, 756.] And bicause the king meant 
nothing but yprightlie therein, and knew well that the queene 
was somewhat wedded to Mr owne opinion, and wished that she 
should do nothing without counsell, he bad Mr choose the best 
clearks of his realme to be of Mr counsell, and licenced them to 
doo the best on Mr part that they could, according to the truth. 

Addressing Wolsey, Henry says (11. 115-117) : 

Cardinall, 

Prethee call Gardiner to me, my new Secretary : 

I find Mm a fit fellow. 

Henry and Gardiner go aside and converse in whispers. Drawing 
Wolsey's attention to the King's new secretary, Campeggio asks (11. 
122, 123) i 

Ocmp. My Lord of Yorke, was not one Doctor Pace 
In this mans place before Mm ? 

n 

One ^enerall Tongue vnto vs, this good man, 

This iust and learned Priest, Oardnall Campeins^',* . . . 

With **the Olerkes . . , Christian Kingdomes" ep. profound clerkes , . , 
all christendome” (p. 479 below). 

^ In II. ii, 104-107, Campeggio tenders to Henry the 

. . . Commission ; by whose vertue, 

The Court of Eome commanding, you, my Lord 
Cardinall of Yorke, are ioyn’d with me their Seruant 
In the vnpartiall iudging of this Businesse.” 

^ Campeggio had Ms first audience of Henry oiTOciaber 22, 1528. — 

(Tien. VXtL\ IT. ii. p. 2100 (cp no. 4879, p. 2111). 
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Wol, Yes, he was. 

Gam^ Was he not held a learned man % 

Woh Yes, surely. 124 

Gamp, Eeleeue me, there’s an ill opinion spread; then, 

Euen of your selfe, Lord Oardinall. 

Wol, How! of me? 

Camp, They will not sticke to say, you enuide him j 
iftad, fearing he would rise, (he was so vertuous,) 128 

Kept him a forraigne man sti\l ] which so green’d him, 

That he ran mad, and ^iide. 

About the year 1629,^ 

[Eol iii. 907/1/20. Polyd. Verg, 687/20.] the king receiued 
into fauonr doctor Stephan Gardiner, whose seruice he vsed in 
matter^s of great secrecie and weight, admitting him in the roome 
of doctor Pace, the which, being continuallie abroad in ambassages, 
and #the same oftentimes not jnnch necessarie, by the cardinals 
appointment,® at length he tooke such greefe therewith, that he 
fell out of his right wits. 

Act II. sc. iii. — In this scene the Lord Chamberlain announces to 
Anne Boleyn that 

the Kings Maiesty 60 

Commends his good opinion of you to you ; ^ and 
Doe’s purpose honour to you no iesse flowing 
Then Marchionesse of Pembrooke ; to which Title, 

A Thousand pound a yeare, Annuall support, 64 

Out of his Grace he addes. 

Halle (790) was Holinshed’s authority for the following passage : 

\Hol, iii. 928/2/30.] On the first of September [, 1632,] being 
sundaie, the K., being come to Windsor, created the ladie Anne 
Bullongne marchionesse of Penbroke, and gaue to hir one 
thousand pounds land by the yeare. 

Act IL sc. iv , — ^In Act 11., sc. ii., 11. 138-141, Henry directs that 
the trial of his marjiage shall be held at Black-Friars, and he bids 


^ After November 17, 1529, Gardiner is spoken of as Henry’s “newly made 
Secretary.” — Malle, 760. 

2 Foxe says (h. 963/i) : “ But as the laude, and the renowmed prayse of 
men, for their worthy proweses, commonly in this world neuer go vnacoom- 
panyed without some priuye canker of enuy & disdayne folowjmg after, so the 
singular industry of Paci^ as it wanne much commendation with many, so it 
could nof auoyde the secret stynge of some Serpentes, For the coneeaued 
hatred of this Oardinall so kyndled against him that he neuer ceased till first 
he brought him out of the kynges fauour, and at last also, out of his perfect 
wittes.’^ ' 

® of you, to ym\ F. "to you Pope, of you Oapdl. 
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Wolsey see that the place be “furnish'd,” Scene iv. opens with the 
ensuing stage direction : 


Trumpets, Sennet, and Cornets. 

Enter two Vergers, with short siluer wands fnext them, two Scribes, 
in the habite of Doctors ; after them, the Bishop of Canterbury 
alone ; after him, the Bishops of Lincolne, Ely, Eoch§p^, and 
S. Asaph: IText them, with some small distance, followes a 
Gentleman bearing the !]?urse, '*^ith the great Seale, and a 
Cardinals Hat : Then two Priests, bearing each a Siluer Crosse ; 
Then a Gentleman Ysher bareheaded, accompany ed with a 
Sergeant at Armes, bearing a Silu8r Mace ; Then two Gentlemen 
bearing two great Siluer Billers : After them, side by side, the 
two Cardinals; two Foblemen, with the Sword and Mace. 
The King takes place vnder the Gloth of State. The two 
Cardinalls sit vnder him as ludges. The Queene takes place 
some distance from the King. The Bishops place themselues on 
each side the Court, in manmr of a Consistory; Below them, 
the Scribes. The Lords sit next the Bishops. The rest of the 
Attendants stand in conuenient order about the Stage. 

The arrangements made for the trial are thus described : 


\Eol iil 907/1/27.] The place where the cardinals should sit, 
to heare the cause of matrimonie betwixt the king and the queene, 
was ordeined to be at the Blacke friers in London ; where in the 
great hall was preparation made of seats, tables, and other fur- 
niture, according to such a solemne session and roiall apparance. 

Ahr,m,ex, platted in tables and benches in manner of a eon- 

sistorie, one seat raised higher for the iudges to sit in. Then as 
it were in the midst of. the said iudges, aloft, aboue them three 
degrees high, was a cloth of estate hanged, with a chaire roiall 
vnder the same, wherein sat the king; and, besides him, some 
distance from him sat the queene^ and vnder the iudges feet sat 
the scribes and other officers: the cheefe scribe was doctor 
Steeuens,^ and the caller of the court was one Cooke of 
Wipohester. 

Then before the king and the iudges, within the court, sat the 


AniM lieff. 

21. 

Miff, Mail 
E, 761 }. 

[AbaUat 


^ The . . . fwnidied (pp. 456, 457).] Stow, 912 (Cavendish, i. 147). 

^ Stephen Gardiner. “The chief scribe there was Dr. Stephens, (who was 
after Bishop of Winchester) , ” . . . — Cavendish, i. 147, As to Gardiner being 
known as Stevens or Steven!, see a note in Cavendish (Zoc. eit), Brevm^ says 
01.245, note 1) : “ Gardiner always writes his own name Steven Gardiner, but 
Wolsey and others call him by his Christian nahae Stevens (I e. Stephauus), 
Steven or Steens being the same name,” 
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archbishop of Canturburie, Warham, and all the other bishops. 
Then stoo<f at both ends within, the counsellors learned in the 
spirituall laws, as well the kings as Ihe queenes. The doctors of 
law for the king . had their conuenient roomes. Thus 
court furnished. 

•v 

In -^obedience to Henry’s command, that she should ‘^choo- > 
best clearks of his realme to be of h?r counsell” (p. 454 above), IT^atharme 

{Hoi iii. 907/1/9. Halle, 7156 .] elected William Warham, 
archbishop of Canturburie, and Nicholas West, bishop of Elie, 
doctors of the laws ; and lohn Fisher, bishop of Rochester, and 
Henrie Standish, bishop of St. Assaph, doctors of diuinitie ; and 
manie other doctors and well learned men, which for suertie, like 
men of great learning, defended hir cause, as farre as learning 
mi^ht mainteine and hold it vp. 

Part of the stage direction — ‘^a Gentleman bearing . . . great 
Siluer Pillers” — ^is taken from a description of Wolsey’s order in 
going to Westminster hall dailie in the tearme.” 

{Hoi iii. 921/1/63. Stow, 844 .] Before him was borne, first 
the broad seale of England, and his cardinals hat, by a lord, or 
some gentleman of worship, right solemnlie : &, as soone as he 
was once entered into his chamber of presence, his two great 
crosses were there attending to be borne before him : then cried 
the gentlemen Tshers, going before him bare headed, and said : 
'^On before, my lords and maisters, on before; make waie for 

my lords grace I ” Thus went he downe through the hall with 
a sergeant of armes before him, bearing a great mace of siluer, 
and two gentlemen carieing two great pillers of siluer. 

After Wolsey had been appointed legate, 

{Hoi iii. 920/1^14. Stow, 841 .] had he his two great crosses 
of siluer, the one of his archbishoprike, the other of his legacie, 
borne before him whither soeuer he went or rode, by two of the 
tallest priests that he could get within the realme. 

When yil who have entered are in their places, Wolsey says (II iv. 
I-IO) 

Oar. Whilst our emrmmim from Rome is read^ 

Let silence be mrmmmded I 

Kmg* ^ What’s the need % 

It hath already publiqueiy beofce read, 
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And on all sides tli’ Authority allow'd ; 

You may, then, spare that time. 

Car, . . Bee’t so. — Proceed ! 

Seri. Say, Henry ^ K. of England, come into the Court P* 

Crier. “ Henry, King of England f d*c. 

"King. He&ret 

Scribe. Say, Katherine, Queene of England^ come into the Cou^P* 
Crier. ‘‘ Katherine, Queene of England,'^ do. 

[The Queene makes no ar^wer, rises out of her Chaire, goes 
about the Court, comes to the King, and hneeh^ at hie 
Feete; then sjpeahes. 

On June 21, 1529, Henry and Katharilfe appeared personally before 
the Court.^ 


^ \Hol. iii. 907/ 1 /SO. Stow, 912.] The iadges commanded silence 
whitest their commission was read, both to the court and to the 
people assembled. That doone the scribes commanded the crier 
to call the king by the name of ^'^king Henrie of England, come 
^Hnto the court &c. With that the king answered and said, 
^^Heere /" Then called he the queene by the name of ^^Kcdharine, 
queene of England, come into the courtl^ cfec. Who made no amwer, 
but rose envt of Mr chaire, 

[Katharine Aud, bicause slice could not come to the king directlie, for 

foeSF ® distance seuered betweene them, shee went about by the court, 

and came to the king, kneeling downe at his feet, to whome she 
said in effect as followeth : ^ 


K<Uhariim 

latMntc^iU 


I exhibit in parallel columns Katharine's speech as it appears in 
Holinshed, and the version of it given in Henry Till., Act II. sc. iv. 
11. 13-57 : 


\Hol. iil 907 / 1 / 63 . Stow, 912.] 
SiP^ (quoth she) I desire you 
to doo me iustice and right, and 


Sir, I desire you do me Might aud 
Justice; 

Aud to bestow your pitty 0 % me : for 
1 am a most Woman, and a 
Stranger, 


» The Court met for the first time on June 18, 1529, and adjourned to the 
21st Katharine was present on the 18th, but Henry was on that day repre- 
sented by proxies, — Calmdo/t {Hm. FIJI.), lY. iii. 5694, 5707, 

^ This speech was taken by Btm from Camndish (i. 149-162). According 
to HaUe (757), ‘‘the Quene departed without any thing saiyng.^’ We leam, 
however, from a letter of Oampeggio that on June 21 — the day on which he 
was writing — Katharine “interposed a very full appeal and supplication to the 
Pope and withdrew ; but first she knelt there before the seat of j;i;tdgment> 
although the King twice raised her up, asked permission of the Bang that, as 
it was a question which concerned the honour and conscience of herself and of 
the house of Spain, he would grant her full pe;^ission to write and send 
messengers to [the Emperor] ana to his Holiness,'' , . ,r^Brewer^ ii. 491. 
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‘Hake some ^tie vpo?^ me, for I 
“ am a more woman, and a stranger, 
borne out of ' your dominion; 
“ liauing heere no indifferent coun- 
“ sell, & lesse assurance of freend- 
Alas, sir, [m\wliat haue I 
^^offerlMd you, or what occasion of 
“ ^pleasure kaue I shewed you ; 
“intending thus to put rnffivom 
“ you after this sort ? I take God 
“ to my iudge, I haue heene to you 
“a true <Ss humble wife, euer cew- 
^fformabh to your mill and pleasure; 
“tha^ neuer contraried or gaine- 
said any thing thereof, and, being 
“ aiwaies contented with all things 
“wherein you had any delight, 
“ whether little or much, without 
“grudge or displeasure, I loued 
“for your sake all them whome 
“you loued, whether they were 
“ my freends or enimies. 

“ J haue beem your wife these 
“ twentie yeares and more, & you 
“ haue had by me diuerse children. 
“ If there be anie iust cause that 
“ you can alleage against me, 
“either of dishonestie, or matter 
“lawfull to put me from you, I 
“am content to depart to my 
“ shame and rebuke : and if there 
“ be none, then I praie you to let 
“me haue iustice at your hand. 
“ The Tdng yowr fatJ^r was in his 
“time of excellent wit, and the 
^^hing of Bpaim, my father, Fer- 
dinmdo, was reckoned one of the 
wisest princes that reigned in 
“Spaine mame yeares before^ It 
^^is not to be doubted, but that they 
^^had gathered as wise counseliovs 
“ 'snato them of merie reahne, as to 
“their wisedoms they thought 
“meet, wh) deemed the rm/rriage 


Borne out ofyourBominions; liauing 16 
heere 

No Iudge indifferent, nor no more 
a^rance 

Of equall Friendship and Proceeding. 
Alas, Sir, 

In what haue I offended you ? w^at 
cause 

Hath my behauiour giuen to youi\ 
displeasure, 

That thus you should proceeds to put 
me off, 

S.nd take your good Grace f/jm me ? 
Heauen witnesse, 

I haue hern to you a true and Itumhle 
Wife, 

At all times to your will conformable ; 24 

Euer in feare to kindle your Dislike, 

Yea, subieet to yonr Countenance ; 
Glad, or sony. 

As I saw it inclin’d * When was the 
houre 

I euer contiadicted your Desire, 28 

Or made it not mine too 2 Or which 
of your Friends 

Haue I not stroue to loue, although 
I knew 

He were mine Ene?wy ? what Friend 
of mine, 

That had to him deriu’d your Anger, 32 
did I 

Continue in my Liking 1 nay, gaue 
notice 

He was fiom thence discharg’d ? Sir, 
call to minde, 

That J haue beem your Wife, in this 
Obedience, 

Tpward of twenty yeares, and haue 86 
bene blest 

With many Ghild/rm by you ; if, in 
the course 

And processe of this time, you can 
report, 

And prone it too, against mine 
Honor aught, 

My bond to Wedlocke, or my Loue 40 
and Dutie, 

Against your Sacred Person, in God's 
name 

Tinne me away ! and let the fowd’st 
Contempt 

Shut dome vpon me, and so giue me vp 

To the sharp’st kinde of Justice t 44 
Please you, Sir, 

The King, your Father, was reputed 
for 

A Prince most Prudent, of m excellent 

AndTnmatch’d Wit, and ludgement : 
Ferdinand, 

My Father, King ^ of Spaim, was 48 
T&skon*d one 

Tf^ wisest Frince, that there had 
, rdifffid, by many 


andpithie 
speech in 
presence op 
the court 


[I desire you 
to do me 
justice. 

How have I 

offended 

you?] 


[r have been 
a dutiful 
wife.] 


[We have 
been married 
these twenty 
years ] 


[If there be 
a real cause 
for my 
divorce, I 
will submit J 
if not, let 
me have 
justice.] 


The gueem 
imtgteVh the 
manage 
C Our 
fathers were 
wise men, 
and they 
deemed our 
marnage 
lawful] 
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[I desire a 
respite till 
I can have 
counsel jBrom 
my friends 
in Spain.] 


A yeare "before : it is not to he 
question’d, 

That they hod gatherld a wise Councdl 
to them 

Of euery Mealme, that did debate this 62 
Businesse, ^ 

Who deemd our Marriage lawfulh 
Wherefore I humbly 
Beseech yoUt Sir, to spareme^ UUJPn&y 
Be, )oy my Friends %% Bpaine^ aduis’d ; 
whose Oounsaile 

IwiUicaplore. jjfwoiji’th’nameofGod, 56 
Tour pleasure be fulfilled I 

Wolsey and Campeggio ohjecfc to a delay of the trial (11. 57-68), 
Katharine ^ then brings an accusation against Wolsey (11. 75-84) : 

I do beleeue 

(Induc’d by potent Circumstances) that 76 

You are mine Enemy ; and make my Challenge, 

You shall not be my Judge ; fqr it is you 
Haue blowne this Coale betwixt my Lord, and me ; 

(Which Gods dew quench > ) Therefore, I say againe, 80 

I 'otterly abhorre^ yea, from my Soule, 

Refxm you for my Judge ; whom, yet once more, 

I hold my most malicious Foe, and thinke not 
At all a Friend to truth 1 

Wolsey denies the charge (11. 84-105); but Katharine is unmoved 
( 11 . 118-121): 

I do refuse you for my ludge ; and heere, 

Before you all, Appeals vnto the Pope, 

To bring my whole Cause ’fore his Holinesse, 120 

And to he iudg^d by him ! 

The source of this part of scene iv. (11. 68-121) is the following 
passage, derived by Holinshed from Polydor^e Yergil ( 6 S 8 / 4 ) : 


^'betweene you and me good and 
^^lawfull, <fcc. 'Wherefore, I humr 
^^hlie desire you'to spare me, Ti^till 
may know what counsell my 
‘^fremds in Spaine will aduertise 
^ me to take, and, if you will not, 
‘‘tSen yo'wr pleasure hefulfiUedP 


1 In November, 1528, the two legates visited Katharine at Bridewell, and 
told her that they had been appointed j]udges of the legality of her marriage. 
After maintaining its lawfulness, she said ; * But of thys trouble 1 onely may 

thanke you, my lords Oaxdinall of Yorke ; for because I haue wo^idered at 
your hygh pride & vainglory, and abhorre your voluptaous life and abhomin- 
able Lechery, and litle regard your presumpteous power and tiranny, therfore 
of malice you haue kindled thys lyre and set thys matter a broche ; & in 
especial for y^ great malice that you beate to my nephew the Emperour, whom 
I perfectly know you hate worse then a Scorpio^i, because he would not satisfie 
your ambicion and make you Pope by force ; and therfore you haue sayed 
more then once that you would trouble him and hys frendes, and you haue 
kept hym true promyse, for, of al hys warres and vexacions, he only may 
thanke you, and as for me, hys poors aunte and kynswoma^, what trquMe you ■ 
put me to by this new found doubt, God knoweth, to whom I commyt ahy . 
cause according to the truth/ The cardinall of Yorke excused himself, saying, 
that he was not the begynner nor the mouer of the doubte, & that it was sore ^ 
agaynstkys wyl that euer y« manage should come in question ; but hd eayd . 
that, by his superior, the Bishop of Borne, he was deputed as a luJge to hears' 
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'\Hol. iii. 905/1/35.] Heere is to be noted, that the qxieene in 
presience of *the .whole court most greeuouslie accused the cardiiiall 
of vntruth, deceit, wickednesse, & malice ; which had sowne dis- 
sention betwixt hir»and the king hir husband: and therefore 
oj^nlie protested, that she did vtUrlicr alhorre, refuse^ and forsakfv 
such ^judge^ as was not onelie a most malicious enimie to hir, but 
also a manifest aduersariej)0 all right and iustice ; and therewith 
did she a^'jgmlc mto the pojpe^ Committing hir whole cQuse to he 
judged of Mm. 

Katharine’s refusal of 'Wolseyas her judge (11. 118-121) is succeeded 
by this stage direction : “ She Curtsies to the King, and offers to 
depart.” Oampeggio draws attention to her movement, whereupon 
Henry cries (1. 125) : 

Kin. 5 Oall her againe / 

Crier, Katherme^ Q. of England^ come into the Court / 

Gent. XJsh. Madam^ you are oald backe. 

Que. What need you note it 1 pray you, keep your way : 
When you are cald, returne 1 (Now the Lord helpe. 

They vexe me past my patience !) Pray you, passe on ! 

J mil not tarry ; no, nor euer more 
Ypon this businesse my appearance make 
In (my of their Courts ! 

[Exeunt Queene, and her Attendants. 

In the play Katharine’s departure is preceded by her dispute with 
Wolsey (11. 68-121), but, after Cavendish’s report of her speech to 
Henry, tne passage which forms my next excerpt immediately ensues ; 

\Hol. iii. 907/3/21. Stow, 913.] With that she arose vp, 
making a lowe curtesie to the king, and departed from thence. 

The king, being aduertised that shee was readie to go out of 
the house, commanded the crier to call Mr againe; who called hir 
by these words: Katharine, gueene of England, come into the 
court With that quoth maister Griffith,^ Madame, you be 
called againe.” ^‘On, on” (quoth she) ‘"it maketh no matter, I 
*^wiU not tarrie, go on your waiesV" And thus she departed, 

the eatise, which he swat© on his professyon to heare indifferently ; but, what- 
soeuer was said, she beleued hym not, and so the Legates toke their leaue of 
her & departed. These wordes were spoken in Frenche^ and written by 
Cardinall Campeius secretary, (which was present,) and by me translated as 
nere as I couW^^Salk, 765. 

^ Oamndish says (i. 16^ that Katharine took her way straight out of the 
house, leaning (as $h^ was wont always to do) upon the arm of her General 
Eeceiver,, called Master Griffith.’^ 


The queene 
accueeth 
cardinall* 
Woliie, 


She appeleth 
to the pojpe. 


[Xattiarlne 
curtsied to 
Heauyand 
departed.] 


depa/rtmg 
cutofIJie 
cmrt I j 
calledl 
againe. 
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without anie further answer at that time, or anie other, and ne'uer 
would appeare after in anie court 

When Katharine is gone ^enry closes a speech in her praise by 
saying (11. 141-143) ; 

' Sheets Kohle borne , 

And, like her true Mobility, she ha’s 
Carried her selfe towards me. 

Wolsey then addresses Henry (11. 143-1^9) : 

Most gracious Sir, 

In humblest manner I require yourJELighnee, 144 

That it shall please you to decla/re, in hearing 
Of all these eares, (for where I am rob’d and bound, 

There must I be vnloos’d, although not there 

At once and fully satisfide,) wlietker euer I - 148 

Did broach this busines to your Highness ; . . . 

I continue to quote excerpts deri^ved by Holinshed from Stow’s 
paraphrase of Cavendish ; 


[He3iiy*s 
TOaise of 
Katharine.] 


fhecat^ 
dinall re- 
qmreth to 
hme that 
deelcvred 
vsTmh vsae 
toell mough 
Sbnom» 


[JEToL iii. 907/2/33. Stow, 913.] The king, perceiuing she was 
departed, said these words in effect: ‘‘For as much” (quoth he) 
*‘as the queene is gone, I will in Mr absence declare to you all, 
*‘that shee hath beene to me as true, as obedient, and as conform- 
able a wife, as I would wish or desire. She hath all the vertuous 
qualities that ought to be in a woman of Mr dignitie, or in anie 
‘‘other of a baser estate ; she is also surelie a noble woman borne; 
“Mr conditions will well declare the same.”^ 

With that quoth Wolseie the cardinall: ^‘Si7% I most humblie 
^‘reqzdre your highnesse, to declare before all this audience, whether 
“/haue beene the cheefe and first moouer of this matter 'Sfnto gour 
“maiestie or no, for I am greatlie suspected heerein.” 


Henry’s oration (11. 155-209 ; 217-230) and the intervening answer 
of Longland Bishop of Lincoln 211-217) follow^olsey’s request : 

Kin. My Lori GmdmaU, 

I doe esamse you ; yea, vpon mine Honour, 166 


^ On Hovember 8, 1528, at Bridewell, Henry spoke thus of Katharine to 
an assemblage of nobles, judges, counsellors, and others whose attendance had 
been commanded : I assure you all that, beside her noble parentage of the 
whiche she is discended, (as you wel know,) she is a woman of moste g^ntlmeSf, 
of moste humilitie and buxumnes ; yea, and of al good qualities apperteignynge 
to nobilitie she is wythoute comparyson, as I this ,xx. yeres almoste haue had 
the true experiment ; so that yf I were to mary ^^yne, if the mariage myght 
be ^ood, I would surely chose her ahoue al other women.”-”JBraIe, 766, In 
II, ly. J37-139, Henry praises her “sweet genUmem,^^ meekness, and obedience* 
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3^ free yoti, from^t ; . . . 

But you be more iustifi’de 1 You euer 
Haue wish’d the sleeping of this ^usines ; . , . • 

My Comoience first receiu’d a tenaernes, 

Scruple, and pmcke, on certaim Speeches vtter’d 

By th* Bishop of JSayon, the-n. French Ambassador ; ^ 1^2^ 

f ho had heene hither sent on the delating 
^ Marriage ’twixt the DuJce of OrUance, and 
Owr Laughter Mary : i’th’Progresse of this busines, 

Ere a determinate resblutioi)^ hee 176 

(I meane the Bishop) did require a respite ; 

Wherein he might M King his Lord aduirtise^ 

Whether our Laughter were legitimate^ 

Respecting this our Marriage with the Dowager, 180 

Sometimes our Brothers Wife, This “ respite ” shooke 
The bosome ^ of my Conscience, enter’d me. 

Yea, with a splitting ^ power, and made to tremble 

The region of my Breast^- which forc’d such way, 184 

That many maz’d considerings did throng. 

And prest in with this Caution. First, me thought 

I stood not in the smile of Heauen ; who had 

Commanded Nature, that my Ladies wombe, 188 

If it conceiu’d a male-child by me, should 

Doe no more Offices of life to’t then 

The Graue does to th’ dead : for her Mah Issue 

Or (U^de where they were made, or shortly after 193 

This world had ayr’d them. Hence I tooke a thought, 

This was a ludgement on me ; that my Kingdome 

(Well worthy the best Heyre o’th’ World) should not 

Be gladded in’t by me : then foUowes, that 196 

I weigh’d the danger which my EealmeB stood in 

By this my issues faile ; and that gaue to me 

3i£any a groaning throw. Thus hulling in 

The wild Sea of my Conscience, I did steere 200 

Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 

Now present heere together ; that’s to say, 

I meant to rectifie my Conscience (which 
I then did feele full sicke, and yet not well) 204 

By all the Bguerend Fathers of the Land, 

And Doctors learn’d. — First, I began in priuat© 

With you, my Lord of Lincolne ; you remember 

How vnder my oppression I did reeke, 208 

When I first mou’d you. 

Bn Lkh, Yery well, my Liedge. 

Km, I haue spoke long : be pleas’d your seife to say 
pow farre you satisfide me. 

. So please your Highnes, 

Th© question did at first so stagger me, 212 

A] Bowe (ed. 2). ^ And F. 

* hoUom] Theobalds Cp. next excSjpt from ffoh ^ ^UUing] F 2 . spitting F. 
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[Wolsey did 
not wibh the 
lawfiilness 
of Heiiiy*& 
znamage 
to he 

examined.} 



. qhesi^oned.} 


emftssei^ 
tMiihA 
sUng cf 
gmsgimee 


(Bearing a State of mighty moment in^t, 

And consequence of dread,) that I committed 
The daringst Counsaile which I had, to doubt ; 

And did entreate your Mighnes to this course, 216 

Which you are running heere. 

Kin. I then mou^d you^ 

My Lord of Comterhury ; and got your leaue 
To make this present Summons : vnsolicited 
I left no Beuerend Person iifthis Court ; 220 

Bnfc by particular consent proceeded* 

Y’Mer your hands and Seales : therefore, goe on ; 

Por no dislike I’th’ world against tJm person 

Of the good Queene, but the sharpe thorny points 224 

Of my alleadge'd reasons, driue* ^ this forward : 

Proue but our Mwrriage lawfull, by my Life 
And Kingly Dignity, we are contented 

To weare our mortall State to come with her, 228 

(Katherine our Queene,) before ;!bhe primest Creature 
That's Parragon'd o'th' World * 

With these lines compare the speeches of Henry and Longland, as 
they appear in Holinshed ; 

iii. 907 / 2 / 46 . 914.] My lord cardinalV^ (quoth 

the king) ** Jean well excuee you in this matter, marrie (quoth he) 
^‘you hane beene rather against me in the tempting heereof, than 
a setter forward or moouer of the same. The speciall cause, that 
^‘mooued me ynto this matter, was a certeine scrupulositie that 
** pricked my conscience, ypon certeine words spoken at a time 
by the bishop ^ of Baion, the French ambassador? viho had beene 
hither sent, ypon the debating of a marriage to be concluded 
“ betweene our daughter the ladie Marie, and the duhe of Orleance^ 
** second son to the king of France. 

“ Upon the resolution and determination whereof, he desired 
** respit to aduertise the hing his maister thereof, whether our 
daughter Marie should be legitimate in respect of this rhy 
marriage ,wifh this woman, being sometimes my brothers wife. 
Which words, once concerned within the secret bottome of my 
^^comcience, ingendered such a scrupulous doubt, that my con- 


1 dnue] Pope, d/nms P 

^ time by the bishop] Cavendish, time when it was, by the Mshep HoL and 
Stow. ' ' > 

® A -mistake. The ambassador to whom these werds were officially attributed 
was Gabriel de Grammonl^ Bishop of Tarbes. 
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“science was incontinentlie accombred, vexed, and disquieted: 

^ « « TM^IfXk€ th\$ 

“whgreby I'HhmgU my selfe to be greatlie in danger of God’s »«vrto(r 4 . . 
"indignation. Which appeared to be^(as me seemed) the rather, 

“ for that he sent vs noissue male, and all such male, as my said 

‘‘wife had by me, died incontinent after they came into the wjHdj ^^tsane.] 
“so th^I doubted the great displeasure of God in that behalfe. 

“Thus,mjr conscience being toosed in the wanes of a scrupulous 
“ mind, and partlie in despairs to bane [j?. 908] anie other issue than 
“ I had alredie by this ladie «aow my wife, it behooued me further to 
“ consider the state of this realme, and the danger it stood in for 
“lacke of a prince to succeed me. I thoi^ht it good in release of 
^‘the weightie burthen of my^l^Q^\.Qconscie7hC6, ... to attempt the Seed^ 
“law therin, whether I may lawfullie take another wife more 
“lawiullie, . . . not for anie ^ displeasure or misliking of the 
“ queenes person and age ; with whome I would be as well contented 
“ to continue, if our mariage may stand with the laws of God, as 
“with anie woman aliue. 


“ In this point consisteth all this doubt that we go about now 
“to trie by the learning, wisedome, and iudgement of you our 
^ “prelats and pastors of all this our realme and dominions, now 
“heere assembled for that purpose; . . . Wherein, after that I 
“perceiued my conscience so doubtfull, I mooned it in confession 
“to my Lord of Lincolne, then ghostlie father. And, for so 
“much as then you your selfe were in some douU, you mooned me 
“to aske the counsell of all these my lords : wherevpon I mooued 
''you^ my lord of Oanturburie, first to haue your licence, in as much 
“as you were metropolitane, to put this matter in question, and 
“so I did of all you, my lords: to which you granted mder your 
*'sealcs, heere to be shewed.” 

At the close of Henry’s speech Oampeggio says (11. 230-235) ; 

Gtm^, So please your Highnes, 

The Queene being absent, ’tis a needfull fitnesse, 

That we oMourm this Court till further dwy ; 232 

Meane while must be an earnest motion 
Made to iJm Qmern, to call tacke her A.^eaU 
She intends vnto his HoHnesse. 

Holinshed omitted a dispute between Warham and Ksher, which 
succeeded the royal speechraud was silenced by Henry. 

IBol iii. 9 O 8 / 1 / 33 . Stow, ;915.] After that the king rose 
Tp, and the comt was aiiourmi^ ^Ull another daie. 


[He moved 
the matter 
m coxifession 
to Long- 
land; and 
obtained 
licence to 
try it from 
Warham and 
the other 
bmhops.] 


[The court 
adjourned 3 ' 
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Notwithstanding Katharine’s appeal, 

{Eol iii. 9O8/1/45. Folyd. Very,, 688/1 r.]‘ th^ le^ats sat 
wcekelie, and'euerie dale ^’^ere arguments brought, in on^oth 
parts, and proofes alleaged for the vnderstanding of the case, and 
still V/hey assaied if they could by anie meaues procure the q%t€en6 
to call lacJce Mr a;ppeah, which she Ttterlie refused to doo. 

Campeggio’s proposal to adjourn is accepted by Henry (1. 240), but 
not without an aside (11. 235-237) 

Kin, I m^y perceiue 

These Cardinals trifle with me : I abhorre 235 

This dilatory sloth, and trickes of Rome. 

Holinshed copied Polydore Vergil’s remark ( 688 / 14 ) that the 

n^Tcing [Hol iu. 908/i/5O.] king would gladlie haue had an end in 
0/ the matter, but, when the legats dr|tue time, and determined “jpon 
Sm. no certeine point, he concerned a suspicion that this was doone 
of purpose, that their dooings might draw to none effect or 
conclusion. 

Act HI. sc. i. — “ Enter Queene and her VTomen, as at worke.'’ A 
Gentleman announces that 

the two great Cardinals 16 

Wait in the presence. 

Queen. Would they speake with me 1 

Gent. They wil’d me say so, Madam. 

Katharine bids her Gentleman invite them to ‘‘come neere (1. 19) ^ 
and presently the Cardinals enter. 

The court at Black-Friars closed its sessions in the latter part of 
July, 1 529.^ It was opened, as we have seen (p. 458, n. 1 , above) on June 
18. Time passed in fruitless discussion, until one day, after the court 
had adjourned, Henry’s impatience obliged Wolsey and Campeggio to 
make a direct appeal to Katharine.^ 

Wols. Peace to your Highnesse I 

Queen, Your Graces find me heere part of a Houswife ; 24 

I would be all, against the worst may happen. 

What are yowr pUa^mre^ with me^ reuerent Lords 1 
Wol May it please you, Noble Madam, to withdraw 
In^o your priuate Chamber ^ m shall giue you 28 

The full cause of our comming. 

Qmen. Bpeahe it heere : 

There’s nothing I haue done yet, o’ my Conscience, 

Deserues a- Corner : would all other Women 

^ Oardinall Campeius sajd y^ thej myght rot syt after luly, tyll October^ 
all whyche, seabn was a vacaeyon in the Courte of.Bome, ana, their > courts 
beynge a member of the Oburte of Borne, they must nodes do the same.”— 
imie^ 768, 3 Cavendi^, i. 160, 161. 
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Could speake this with as free a Soule as I doe I 
My Lcff'ds, *I care not, (so much I am happy 
Aboue a number,) if my actions 
Were tri’de by eu’ry tongue, eu'ry^eye saw 'em, 

Enuy and base pinion set against 'em, 

I know my life so euen, . . . 

Out with it boldly ! . , . 

\_Wol'] Tanta est erga te mentis integritas, 
serenissima, — 

Queen, 0, good my s5or<i, no Latin I . , . 

Pray, sinoike in English ! 

Wolsey replies (11. 64-61) 

We come not by the way, of Accusation, 

To taint that honour euery good Tongue blesses^ 

^NTor to betray you any way to sorrow ; 

(You haue too much, good Lady !) but to know 
How you stand minded in the waighty difference 
Betweene the King and yoi^, and to deliuer, 

Like free and honest men, our iust opinions^ 

And comforts to your ^ cause. 

Camp, Most honour'd Madam, 

My Lord of Yorke, (out of his Noble nature, 

Zeale and obedience he still bore your Graced 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late Censure 
Both of his truth and him, which was too farre. 

Offers, as I doe, in a signe of peace, 

His Seruice and his Counsell. 

'*To betray me," Katharine murmurs. Then she addresses the 
Cardinals (11. 68-80) : 

My Lord^i I thanhe you both /or yowr good wilh ; 

Ye speake like honest men ; (pray God, ye proue so !) 

But how to make ye sodainly an Answers^ 

In such a poynt of weight, so neere mine Honour, 

(More neere my Life, I feare,) with my weake wit, 72 

And to such men of grauity and learning, 

In truth, I know not. I was set at worke 

Among my Maids ; full little (God knowes) looking 

Either for sucKmen, or such businesse. 76 

For her sake that I haue beene, (for I feele 

The last fit of my Greatnesse,) good your Graces, 

Let me haize time and Councell for my Cause. 

Alas, I am a Woman frendlesse, hopelesse 1 80 

Wot Madam, you wrong the Kings loue with these feares : 
Your hopes and friends are iiafinite. 

^ueen. " In England 

But little/or my profit : can you thmke, lords. 

That cmy English mom dare giue rm Councell J 


^ your] F2. cm. Fi, 
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iWolsey 
addressed 
her in 


Latin] 


[He and 



know her 
mind in 


0 


regard to the 
marriage 
question, 
and to 
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2%e queene 
r^tseth to 
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amw&n^ in so 
tceiffhtk a 
matter m the 


t* she had 



' ing with, her 
maids]. 


he said 
at no 


Or he a knowne friend, ’gainst liis Higlmes fUeastire, 

(Tlioiigli he be growne so desperate to bo honest.,) .. 

And line* a Sxthiect ^ Nay, forsooth, my Friends, 

They that must weigh ^ut my afflictions, 458 

They that my trust must grow to, line not Imre : 

They are (as all my other comforts) far hence, 

In mine owne Gountrey, Lords. 

\Hol iii. 9O8/2/2. Stoiv, 916 j The cardinals being in the 
queenes jjhamber of presence, the gentleman usher aduortised the 
queene that the cardinals were come to speake with hir. With 
that she rose vp, &, with a skeine of white thred about hir necke, 
came into hir chamber of presence, where the cardinals were 
attending. At whose comming quoth she, “ What is your plesttre 
'' with me ? ” “ If it please your grace ” (quoth cardinall Wolseie) 
“ to go into yoxtr priuie chamber, we will shew you the cause of^our 
comming!’ ‘‘My lord” (quoth she) “if yee haue anie thing to 
“sale, speahe it openlie before all these folke ; for I feare nothing 
“that yee can saie against me, but that I would all the world 
“should heare and see it, and therefore speake your mind.” Then 
began the cardinall to speake to hir in Latine. “Naie, good my 
^Hord*^ she) speake to me in Bnglish!^'^ 

“Forsooth” (quoth the cardinall) “good madame, if it please 
“ you, we come both to know your mind how you are disposed to 
“ doo in this matter hetweene the king and you,, and also to declare 
“secretlie our opinions and counsell vnto you: which we doo 
“onelie for rerie zeale and obedience we beare vnto your gracef 
My lord'' (quoth she) “ J thanke ycni for yom good will; but to 
make you answer in your request I cannot so suddenlie, for / was 
“set among my maids at works, thinking full little of anie mch 
“matter, wherein there needeth a longer deliberation, and a better 
“head than mine to make answer : for I need cmmsell in this case 
“which toucheth me so neere, & for anie counsell or freendship 
“that I can find in England, they are not for my profit What, 
^Hhinke you, my lordjs, will amh Englishman counsell me, or be 

^ speahe to me m English, for I can (J thanke God) both speahe and 
stand English, although I vnderstand some latm!\ Stow., om. HoL Op, Kattha- 
rine^s words (III. i 43, 44) ; 

‘‘lam not such a Truant since comming, 

As not to know’ the Language 1 haue lin’d in ”% ^ v * 
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“Jrpend' to ;ne 'against the K[ings] flmmrs that is his svhud ? ^d“Sse 
“ Mcie, f&i'sooth.‘ And as for my counsell in u hem I mil put my friends were 

T 7 1 . /-N Spam,] 

“ti-ust, they be not hire, they be in Spaane m my ownc countrie. 

“And, my lords, *I am a poore ivoman, lacking wit, to answer /«ia en- 

, . -I'll !• .1.. ^treated the 

** t^) an^ such noble persons of wisedome as you be, m so weigh tie 
a matter, therefore I praie yop be good to me, poore woman, 

“ destitute of freends here in a forren region,’’ . . , 

Campeggio responds by (jeering his counsel (11. 93-97) : 

Put your maine cause into the King’s protection ] 

Hee’s louing and most gracious : ’twill he much 
Both for your Honour heiter, and your Cause ; 

For, if the tryall ofth^ Law o’retake ye, 96 

You’l part away disgrac’d. 

-The object of the Cardinals’ ^mission to Katharine was 

[Hoi. hi. 9O8/1/70. Stow, 916 .] to persuade with hir by their 
wisdoms, and to aduise hir to surrender the whole matter into the 
kings hands by hir owne consent & will, which should he much of the 
letter to hir honour, than to stand to the triall of law, and thereby qSmnto 

him.] 

to be condemned, which should seeme much to hir dishonour. 

Katharine’s anger is roused by this perfidious advice, but, growing 
calm at last, she says, as the scene ends (11. 181, 182) : 

Come, reuerend Fathers, 

Bestow your Counceh on me 1 

We are not told by Cavendish how Katharine received the legates* 
preposition.^ After her appeal, — I praie you be good to me, poore 
woman, destitute of freends here in a forren region,” — she added : 

[Bol. ill 9O8/2/41. Stow, 917 .] and your counsell also I will be 

'*glad to heare.” And therewith she tooke the cardinall [Wolsey] 
by the hand, and led him into hir priuie chamber with the other ^^^®***^ 
cardinall, where they tarried a season talking with the queene. 

, Act III. sc. ii. — ^Norfolk, Suffolk, Surrey,” and the Lord Chamber- 
lain enter. Korfolk says (11. 1-3) : 

If you will now vnite in your Complaints, 

And force them with a Constancy, the Cardinall 
Cfennot stand vnder them : . . ♦ 

Stffolk explains how Wolsey has forfeited Henry’s favour (11. 

30-36) : 


^ OamrMsh says (1 164) that wie,in the other chamber, might sometime 
hear the queen ^eak very loud, but what it was we could not understand.” 
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The Cardinals Letters to the Pope miscarried, 

And came to th*eye o’th^King : wherein was road, 

How that* the Cardinall did intreat his Holinesse 32 

To stay the ludgement ^’th’Diiiorce ; for if 
It did take place, I do ” (quoth he) “ pe»ceiue 
My King is tangled in affection to 

A Creature of the Queenes, Lady Anne Bullen/^ 66 

After a while Wolsey enters and soliloquizes upon his intention of 
uniting Henry to the Duchess of Alen9on,J*for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the King's marriage to Anne '^oleyn (11. 85-101). Soon Henry 
enters and elicits from Wolsey great professions of loyalty, which the 
King brings to a close by giving the Cardinal two papers, with these 
words (11. 201-203) ; 

Bead o’re this ; 

And after, this [the Letter to the Pope] ; and then to Breakfasi^with 

What appetite you haue 1 

[Exit King, frowning vpon the Cardinall: the Hobles 
throng after him, iSmiling and whispering. 

Polydore Vergil (688/16) was the original authority for part of my 
next excerpt, down to the sentence ending, “ honor and dignitie.^* He 
asserts that, while the lawfulness of Henryks marriage was being 
debated at Black-Priars, 

\SoL iii 9O8/2/70.3 the cardinall of Yorke was aduised that 
the king had set his affection vpon a yoong gentlewoman named 
Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, vicount Bochford, which 
did wait vpon the queene. This was a [p. 909] great griefe vnto 
the cardinall, as he that perceiued aforehand, that the king would 
marie the said gentlewoman, if the diuorse tooke place. Wherfore 
he began with all diligence to disappoint that match, which, by 
reason of the misliking that he had to the woman, he iudged 
ought to be auoided more than present death. While the matter 
stood in this state, and that the cause of the queene was to be 
heard and iudged at Rome, by reason of the appeale which by Mr 
was put in, the cardinal! required the pope by letters and secret 
messengers, that in anie wise he should defer the judgement of 
the diuorse, till he might featne the kings mind to his purpose. 

Howheit he went about nothing so secretlie, but that the same 
came to the kings knowledge, who tooke so high displeasure 
with such his cloked dissimulation, that he determined to abase 
his degree, sith as an vnthankefuU person he forgot himselfe and 


^ An mchronism. ^ See p. 453, n. 2, above. 
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his dutie towards him that had so highlie aduanced him to all 
lioncll’ and dignitie. When the nobles of the realme perceiued the 
cardinall to be in displeasure, they b%an to accuse him of such 
offenses as they kne\f might be proued against him, and thereof 
they made a boofce conteining certeine articles, to which dmerse 
of the kings councell set their hands. 

Before Wolsey entered, Suffolk mentioned (11. 66-60) a circumstance 
which would be sure to confirm ^e resentment felt by Henry on 
discovering the letter to th^^ Pope, 

Cardinall Campeius 

Is stolne away to Borne ; hath ta'ne no leaue ; 

Ha’s left the cause o’th’King vnhandled } and 
Is posted, as the Agent of our Cardinall, 

To second all his plot. 

When the day came for tlfe Legates’ Judgment to be delivered, 
Campeggio thus addressed the Court assembled at Black-Friars : ^ 

[ITol. iii, 908/2/57* 917.] “I will not giue iudgement 

‘‘till I haue made relation to the pope of all our proceedings; 
“ whose counsell and commandement in this case I will obserue ; 
“the case is verie doubtfull, and also the partie defendant will 
“make no answer here, but dooth rather appeale from vs, suppos- 
“ing that we be not indifferent* Wherfore I will adiourne this 
“ court for this time, according to the order of the court of Borne.” 
And with that the court was dissolued, and no more doone. This 
protracting of the conclusion of the matter, king Henrie tooke 
verie displeasantlie. Then cardinall Campeius tooke his leaue of 
the king^ and nobilitie, and returned towards Rome. 

From my last excerpt it appears that Campeggio took leave of Henry 
before returning to Borne. The Legate’s clandestine departure was 
perhaps inferred by ihe dramatist from the somewhat misleading ex- 
pressions used by Foxe,^ who says (ii. 967/2) that Campeggio 


^ On July Sa Campeggio prorogued the Court to October 1, 1529.— 
riIZ% lY. ill p. 2589. 

2 Campeg^o’ took leave of Henry at Graffcon Regis, on September 20, 1529. 
— Alwardto Cromwell {MUs^ I. i 309). GmendUTi, i. 179. The testimony of 
Alward aP^d Gavendish-^both of whom accompanied Wolsey to Graffcon-~does 
not differ save in regard to the time of the day when Campeggio and Wolsey 
took leave of Henry* 

» At the end of the para^aph which cont^ns my quotation, Foxe^ gives as 
a reference, “Ex Hallo Mailh (7^8) records Campeggio’s farewell of 
Henry. 
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craftily shifted liym self out of the realme before the day came 
appoynted for determination, leaning his suttle folow'' behynd* hym 
to wey with the king in thf meane time, while the matter might 
be brought Tp to the court of Rome. 

H a subsequent reference to the same subject Fose adds 102<^/i) 
that, \vhen the Legates observed the dangerous tendency of im question 
which they were expected to decidt, 

& especially because the Oardiift.ll of Yorke perceaued the kyng 
to cast fauour to the Lady Anne, whow^J he knew to be a Lutheran} 
they thought best to winde them seines out of that brake by tyme, 
& so Cardinal Oampeius, dissemblyng the matter, conueyed him- 
selfe home to Rome agayne, . . . 

While Wolsey was musing, Henry entered reading of a Scedrfe ” 
(1. 106), Showing it to Horfolk and Suffolk the King said, with 
reference to Wolsey (11, 120-128) ; 

This morning, 120 

Papers of State he sent me to peruse, 

As I requir’d : and wot you what I found 
There, (on my Conscience, put vnwittingly?) 

Forsooth, an Inuentory, thus importing, 124 

The seuerall parcels of his Plate, his Treasure, 

Rich Stuff es, and Ornaments of Houshold, which 
I finde at such proud Rate, that it out-speakes 
Possession of a Subiect. 

Steevens pointed out {Va/r, Sh,^x\x, 412) that a somewhat similar 
mischance befel Thomas Rutbal, Bishop of Durham, who had two books 
precisely like in outward appearance, one describing the whole estate 
of the kingdome,” the other containing an account of his private means, 
Henry YIIL sent Wolsey for the former book, and Ruthal inadvert- 
ently gave the private volume 

\Hol iii, 796/2/6 o.] to the cardinall to beare ynto the king. 


1 When Wolsey is soliloquizing on the necessity of peventing Anne Boleyn 
firom becoming Queen, he says (HI. ii OT-lbl) : 

‘^What though 1 know her vertuom 
And well deseruingl yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran; and not wholsome to 
Our cause, that she should lye f th' hosome of 
Our hard rul’d King.'’ 

Elsewhere (ii. 1056/1) Foxe speaks thus of Anne Boleyn: ^But because 
touchyng the memorable vertues of this worthy Qneene, partly we Bane sayd 
some thyng before, partly because more also is promised to be declared of her 
mTtums me^ (the Lord so permittyng) by other who then were about h^r, I 
will cease in this matter further to proceede,’' I find nb mention in Mdm or 
So% of her Lutheranism. ' 
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The.cardinall, hauing the booke, went from the bishop, and after 
(in his studie by himselfe) vnderstanding the contents thereof, he 
greatKe reioised ; hauing now occasiom (which he long sought for) 
offered ynto him to bKng the bishop into the king's disgrace. 

' Wh^efore he went foorthwith to the king, deliuered the 'booke 
into his hands, and breefelie informed the king of the contents 
thereof ; putting further into the kings head, that if at anie time 
he were destitute of a masse of monie, he should not neea to seeke 
further therefore than to the cofers of the bishop, who by the 
tenor of his owne booke had accompted his proper riches and 
substance to the value of a hundred thousand pounds. 

The ** Scedule,” which Henry entered reading, is the first of the 
two» papers examined by Wolsej^ when the King and Kobles are gone. 
It proves to be 

th'Accompt 

Of all that world of Wealth I haue drawne together 

For mine owne ends ; indeed, to gaine the Popedome, 212 

And fee my Friends in Rome. 

In February, 1629, false news of the Pope's death reached England.^ 
Wolsey aspired after the Papacy, and therefore wrote to Gardiner, 

\Fom, ii. 963/2.] willing hym to sticke for no coste, so farre 
as sixe or seuen thousand poundes woulde stretche ; for more he 
sayd he would not gene for the triple crowne.^ 

‘ Finding the second paper to be the letter to the Pope, Wolsey 
despairs of regaining Henry's confidence (11. 220-227). Then re-enter 


1 GaUnd(w (Hen. FIJI.), lY. iii 6269. 

* Gardiner was journeying towards Rome in January, 1629, — (Menda/r 
(Hen. lY. iii. 5237. He reached it on February 15, Ib^^.-^Calendm 

(Hen. TIIL)i lY. iii. 5294. In February, 1529, Henry, believing Clement to 
oe dead, sent instructions to Gardiner and others that they should, if necessary, 
endeavour to procure Wolsey’s election as Pope by ^‘promises of spiritual 
promotions, offices, dignities, rewards of money, and other things, to show them 
what Wolsey will give up if he enters into this dangerous storm and troublous 
tempest for the relief of the Church ; all of which benefices shall be mven to 
ifhe King's friends, besides other large rewards .^ — OaUndm (Hen. VIIL\ lY, 
iii. 5270. Foxe, ii. 966/2. Henry hoped thus to he divorced from Katharine 
by Papal sanction, which Wolsey would grant. — Ibid. Foxe printed a letter 
from W-^lsey to Gardiner (ii 964/i. Catenda/r (Hen. VIIL), lY. iii 5272) in 
which general directions to make promises are given, hut no specific sum of 
money is named. I suspect 6000 or 7000 pounds for the Popedom to 

be the 5000 or 6000 ducats <Jffered by Wolsey for bulls to hold Winchester. — 
Wolsey to Sir Gregory Casale and Peter Yannes, Feb, 20, 1529 (Ccdendar 
(Hen. rilL), lY. iii. 6313). 
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(III. ii.) “the Dukes of Korfolke and Suffolk©, the Earle oi Surrey,^ and 
the Lord Chamberlaine.” 

Nor, Heare^/ee Gardinall: who commands you 

To render vp t/ie Great Seale presently 
Into our hands; and to Confine your selfe 
To^ksher-house, my Lord of Wiachesler&y^ 

Till you hear© further from his Highness©. 

Car. Stay : 232 

Where’s your Commission, Lords ? woi^s cannot carrie 
Author^]/ so weighty, 

Snf Who dare cross® ’em, 

Bearing the Kings will from his mouth espressely ? 

Car. Till I finde moi’e then will or words to do it, 236 

(I mean© your malice,) know, Officious Lords, 

I dare, and must deny it. . , . 

That Seale, 

You aske with such a Yiolence, the Eling, 

(Mine and your Master,) with his o'&ne hand, gaue me ; 

Bad me enioy it, with the Place and Honors, 248 

During my life ; and, to confirm© his Goodness©, 

Ti’de it by Letters Patents ; . . . 

On October 16 (?), 1529, 

\Eoh iii. 909/1/39. Stow, 918.] the king sent the two dukes 
of Norfolk© and Suffolfce to the cardinals place at Westminster, 
who went as they were commanded, and, finding the cardinall 
there, they declared that the Icings pleasure was that he should 
msrender vp the great seale into their hands, and to depart simplie 
into Asher, which was an house situat nigh vnto Hampton court, 
belonging to the bishoprike of Winchester, The cardinall de- 
manded of them their commission that gaue them such authoritie; 


[Mdrefased who answered again©, that they were sufficient commissioners, and 

to surrender 

the Great bad authonti© to doo no less© by the hings month. Notwithstand- 

Seal, which ^ v v 

woiild in no wise agree in that behalfe, without fiirtiher 
knowledge of their authoritie, saieng: that ^he great seale was 
deliuered him by the kings person, to imoy the ministration 
thereof, with the roome of the chanceEor for the terme of his life, 
whereof for his suertie he had the kings letters palenis. 


1 Norfolk and “Surrey^’ are Mstoricaliy one; tbe dramatic tw|in form- 
ing tbe bistorical third Duke of Norfolk, whose “Pather-in-law’’ was “Noble 
Buckingham” (III. il 256). 

^ The Bishopric of Winchester became rac»nt by the death of Eichard 
Poxe in 1528.’— 246. Wolsey afterwards held Jbe see in comrm^am, 
and was succeeded by Steven Gardiner.— -ihid, 247. Gardiner jk perhapk 
the dramatist’s “Lord of winchester,” 
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Solin^lied — copying Stow (919), whose authority was Cavendish 
(i. 18J) — tells "as that Wolsey steadily refused to surrender the Great 
Seal tb Norfolk and Suffolk ; so that, after the matter had been 

% 

[Sol iii. 909/i/S^ Stow, 919.] greatlie debated betweene 
theapa with manie great words, ^ . . the dukes were faine to ^part 
againe wfSiout their purpose, and rode to Windsore to the king, 
and made report accordinglie ; bflt the next daie they returned 
againe, bringing with them the ki«gs letters. Then the^jii^rdinall 
deliuered vnto them the great seale,^ and was content to depart 
simplie, taking with him nothing but onelie certeine prouision for 
his house : and after long talke betweene him and the dukes, they 
departed with the great scale of England, and brought the same 
to the king. 

“ Surrey reviles Wolsey, anfl at last desires Norfolk to produce 
certain articles which have been framed against the Cardinal. But, as 
these articles are “ in the Kings hand (1. 299), the nobles rehearse 
them from memory, Surrey ” beginning : ® 

[1] First, That, without the Kings assent or knowledge. 

You wrought to he a Legate ; hy which power 

You maim'd the lurisdiction of all Bishops, 312 

[2] Nor. Then, That in aU you writ to Rome, or else 
To Forraigne Princes, Mgo & Rex meus ” 

Was still inscrib'd ; in which you brought the King 
To be your Serumt 

[4] Suf Then, That, without the knowledge 316 

Either of Eling or Councell, when you went 

Ambassador to the Fmperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders tJw Great Seale, 

[5] Sur. Item, You sent a large Commission 320 

To Gregory de Gassado, to eoncVade, 

Without the Kings will, or the States allowance, 

A League betweene his Highnesse and Ferrma, 


1 great a/nd heinous words] Stow (919). stout words Cavendish (i. 182). 

2 On October 17, 1629. — Oalenda/r (Ken. VIII,), lY. iii, 6025. 

® Surrey prefaces the articles by saying (III. ii. 294-296) : 

“ lie startle you 

Worse then the Sacring Bell, when the browne Wench 
Lay kissing in your Armes, Lord Cardinall 1 ” 

Boswell (Far, Bh,, xix, 424) illustrated these lines by a story of a cardynall 
of Borne 4 [the Legate John of Orema], who caused niuoh scandal ; in y® 
euenyng, after he had lewdely blowen his home, & sayd it Was a detestable 
syn?^e to aryse from y® syde of a Struwpet, & sacre y® Body of Cryste, he was 
taken w^t^ a strumpe^ to his!^pen shame and rebuke."‘--*Jh5., 259. Henry of 
, Huntii^don (ed. Savii3,T596, p. 2i9}-^who was, perhaps, FahU authority—, 
places this event under the year 1125, 
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[7] Suf. That, out of meere Ambition, you bane caus'd 324 
Your Holy-iTae to be stampt on the Kings Ooine, " 

[9] SuT, - Then, That you haue sent inmmeralU suhstajice 

(By what meanes got* I leaue to your owne conscience) 

To furmsb Rome, and to prepare the wayes 328 

You haue for Dignities; to the moero vndooing 
0/all the Kingdome. Many more there are ; 

Which, since they are of you, and odious, 

I will not taint my mouth'^with. 332 

In Hgcember, 1529,^ 

iiL 912 / 2 / 15 . Ealh,7(d7»'\ ^as brought downe to the 
commons the booke of articles, which the lords had put to the 
king against the cardinall the chiefe wherof were these : 

1 First, that he without the kings assent had procured to be a 
legat, by reason whereof he tooke awaie the right of all bishops^ and 
spirituall persons. 

2 Item, in all writings which he wrote to Borne, or anie other 
foreign prince, he wrote Mgo & rex mens, I and my king : as who 
would sale that the king were his semant^ . . . 

4 Item, he vnthout the kings assent carried kings greai scale 
with him into Flanders, when he was sent ambassador to the emperour. 

5 Item, he, without the kings assent, sent a commission to sir 
Qregorie de Oassado,^lsm^i, to conclude a league letweene the king 
& the duke of Ferrar, without the kings knowledge. . • . 

7 Item, thod he caused the cardinals hat to be put on the kings 
coine. . . . 

9 Item, that he had sent innumerable substance to Borne, for the 
obteining of his dignities; to the great impouerishment of the realme. 

Tliese articles, with mdnie more, read in the common house, 
and signed with the cardinals hand, was [sk] confessed by biim 

Before the nobles leave Wolsey, Suffolk addf (It 837444) ; 

S'if. Lord Oardinall, the Kings further pleasure is, 

(Because alt those thimgs you haue done of late, 


1 December 1 is the date of the Jkc^d^B.--Oalmdar (Men. Till.), IV. iii. 
p. 2714. Parliament was prorogued on December VI,'— Malle, 7G8. 

2 See p. 471 above. 

® Halle has misquoted this article, Wolsey was accused (4) of ^"'haviiig m" 
divers letters and instructions to foreign parts used the expression, * the Sng 
and 1/ . . . using himself more like a fellow to yoiir Highness than 

■ “« T fty TTT'T'r V »!r«rT - 


gubject^’^' — OaUndwr (Mm^ VIIL), IV, iii. p. 2712, 
^ Sir Gregory Casde. 
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By your ^owe,r Lzyatine} within this Kingdome, 

F^l into ifA'compasse of a Premunire^ 340 

That therefore such a Writ be sued against you ; 

To forfeit all your Goods, Lands, Tenements, ' 

Catalles? and wliatsoeuer, andHo he 
Out of the Sings protection. This is my Charge. 344 
October, 1529,8 

[Hoi iii. 909/1/32. Halle, 76jD.] the king (being informed 
that all those things, that the cardinall had doone ly his poioer 
legatine ^ within this realme, were %n the case of the pramhire and 
prouision) caused his atturneie Christopher Hales to su^out a writ 
of premunire against him ; in the which he licenced him to make 
his atturneie. 

Atter Wolsey’s retirement to Esher, 

pSbZ. iii, 909/2/43. Halle^ 760.] in the kings bench, his 
matter for the premunire, being called vpon, two atturneis, which 
he had authorised by his warrant signed with his owne hand, con- 
fessed the action ; ^ and so had iudgenient to forfeit all his lands, 
tenements, goods, cattels, and to he out of the hings protection: . . . 

Wolsey^s soliloquy on his fall (11. 351-372) succeeds the nobles^ 
departure. Then Thomas Cromwell enters; and, in response to 
Wolsey’s question, “What Newes abroad answers (11. 393, 394) 

that Sir Thomas Moore is chosen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

On October 25, 1529, ^ 

[Hoi iii. 910/2/6. Halle, 761.] was sir Thomas Moore made 
lord chancellor. 

At the close of the trial-scene (II. iv. 238-240) Henry muttered: 

My learned and welbeloued Seruant, Cranmer, 

Prethee, returne : with thy approch, I know, 

My comfcwt comes along. 

In this scene (III. ii. 64-67) Suffolk told Norfolk that Cranmer 

is returned in his Opinions ; which 64 

JBfaue satisfied the King for his Biuorce, 


^ Legaime\ Bowe (ed. 2). Legatkm F. 
i*toqto]Kail6. (hstles 'P, (MtUs TUohM. 

® Octooer 9 is the date of the bill of indictment preferred by Hales against 
Wolsey. — Gdlendar (Sen, YIIL\ IV. iii. 6035. 

^ UgaUm\ UgmUne HoJ. 

^ On October 30, 15.29 — Caleniwr FIJI.), IV. iii, 6035. 

» mendar {Ben, TXIL)^ IV. in. 6025.^ 


TKb card- 
tmll med 
inapre* 
mmirc. 


John Scute, 
mdJEdmund 
lemie 
[, Wolsey’s 
attomies]. 

The card- 
iTudt con- 
demned in a 
premwni'ie. 


Sir fkonm 
Moore lord 
chancelloT, 
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Together with all famous Oolledges 
Almost in Ohristendome : . . . 

Suffolk then (1. 74) declared that Oranmer^s services were rio be- 
rewarded with an archbishopric; and now (IL 401, 402) Cromwell 
answers Wolsey’s request £o1^ more news by the information 

That Cranmer is return’d with welcome ; 400 

Install’d Lord Arch-byshop of Cantei'bury. 

We learn from Eoxe (ii. 1754/i) that Cranmer was employed by 
Henry to write a book in defence of 


[The ques- 
tion. of the 
King’s mar- 
riage was dis- 
puted in the 
universities 
abroad and 
at home.] 


The hinges 
mariage 
found by 
Gods word 
mlawfutl. 

Doctour 
Oranmer 
mfh other 
sent to 
Boms 

dour to the 
Pope, 


[Oranmer 
satisfied the 
doubts of 
the German 
divines 
touching 
Henry’s 
cause.] 


JOoetour 

Ormrner 

rmd^Afch* 


bishop of 
Qtnt, 


his [Crau^er’s] opinion, whiche was this : that the Bishop of Rome 
had no suMie authoritie as whereby he might dispence with the 
word of God and the Scripture. . . . -And thus, by meanes 
of D. Granmers handlyng of this matter with the Kyng, not 
onely certane learned men were sent ahroade to the most part 
of the vniuersities in Christendojne, to dispute the ques^on, 
hut also the same beyng by Commission disputed by the diuines 
in both the vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxforde, it was 
there concluded that no suche matrimonie was by the word 
of God lawfull. Whereupon a solemne ambassage was then pre- 
pared and sent to the Bishop of Rome, then [March, 1630]^ beyng 
at Bonony, wherin went the Earle of Wiltshiere, D. Oranmer, D. 
Stokesley, D. Came, D. Benet, and diners other learned men 
& gentlemen. 

When the embassy returned to England, Oranmer went to Germany, 
and discussed the question of Henry’s marriage with “ diuers learned 
men ” of that nation ; 

[Foxe, ii. 1754/2.] who, verye ambiguouslye heretofore con- 
ceiuyng the cause, were fully resolued and satisfied by hym. 

This matter thus prosperyng on Dock Cranmers hehalfe, as- 
well touchyng the kinges question as concernyng the inualiditie of 
the bishop of Romes authoritie, Bishop Warrham, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, departed this transitory life, wherby that dignity, 
then beyng in the kynges gift and disposition, was immeiiatly 
giuera to Doctour Cranmer,® as worthy, for his tranaile, of suche 
a promotion. 


1 JSiOe, 769. 

® Cranmer was consecrated Arehbi&op of Osaiterbury on March 30, 1533. 
— Seff. Sacr. AnglflS, 
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Suffolk, as we have seen (p. 478 above), speaks of tbe sanction 
given to ^Henry’s* divorce by ‘^famous Colledges’^ abroad. These 
** det^minatiofis '' were made known to the Commons on March 30, 

1531, by Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor, who, after 'reminding the 
House of the doubtful legality of Henry's ^marriage, proceeded thus : 

\Eol iii 923/2/28. EalU, 775 .] Wherefore the king, Ijko a 
“vertuoug!^ prince, willing to be satisfied in his conscience, & also 
*‘for the suertie of his realme, harth, with groat deliberation, con- 
** suited with profound clerkes, &^hath sent my lord ofJDondon 
“here present, to the chiefi? vniuersities of all chriot^^ome, to ^Sstokes- 
“know their opinion and iudgement in that beh^^fe. And 48r;Movf3 
“although that the vniiiersities of Cambridge and Oxford had 
“been« sufficient to discusse the cause, yet, bicause they be in his 
“realnie, and to auoid all suspicion of parcialitie, he hath sent 
“inti the realme of France, -iltalie, the popes dominions, and 
“ Venecians, to know their iudgement in that behalfe, which haue 
“ concluded, written, and sealed their determinations according as 
“ you shall heare read.’’ 

Before Wolsey's entrance the Lord Chamberlain asserted that 
Henry had already ” married Anne Boleyn (III. ii, 41, 42). Suffolk 
believed that shortly ” the Eling's 

second Marriage shall be publishd, and 68 

Her Coronation. Katherine no more 
Shall he coKd Queene^ hut JPrimesse Dowager ^ 

And Widdow to Prime Arthur, 

The last piece of news which CromweU tells Wolsey is 

that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the King hath in seerecie long married, 

This day was view’d in open as his Queene, 404 

Going to Chappell ; and the voyee is now 
Onely about her Corronation. 

The exact date of Anne Boleyn's marriage cannot be ascertained.^ 


1 Cranmer—writing on June 17, 1633, to our ambassador at tbe Emperor’s 
Court— -says : But nowe Sir you may nott ymagyn that this Coronacion 
[Anne Boleyn’s coronation, described in a previous part of the letter] was 
before her mariege, for she was marled muche about sainte Paules daye last 
[January 25, 1533],. as the condicion therof dothe well appere by reason she ys 
nowe snmwhat hygg with ehylde. Hotwithstaudyng yt hath byn reported 
thoTowte % greate parte of the realme that I maried her i whxche was playnly 
false, for i myself knewe not therof a fortenyght after yt was donne.”— 
i: ii. 39. According to Bow (946) Henry was privately married to Anne 
Boleyn on January 25, 1533.^ Ojx April ,9, 1533, Horfolk told the Imperial 
ambassador, Eustace Chapuys, that Henry had , married Anne more than two 
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Tht Ung i e- 
tumeth tnto 
JSngland, 

Re mameth 
the lady 
Arme 

JBuUongne, 


Queene 
Arniets 
coronation 
day ap- 
pointed]. 


Qaeme 
KaiOmrine 
to he mmed 
priwsm^ 
JDowftger, 


According to Halle, Henry, after taking leave of Fmnois on October 
30, 1532, 

[ffoL iil 029/ 1 /s6, Salle, 794.] stated at’Calis for a con- 
uenient wind till tuesdaie the twelfth ^ of ITouember at midnight, 
and then taking his ship, landed at Douer tiie next dale about fine 
of the clocke in the morning. And herewith vpon his raturne, he 
married priuilie the ladie Anne Bullongne the same dale, being the 
fourteenth dale of Nouember, apd t3fe feast dale of saint Erkea- 
wald ; wMi marriage was kept so seqret, that verie few knew it 
till Easterfhext insuing, when it was perceiued that she was with 
child. 

On April 12 (Easter Eve), 1533, Anne Boleyn 

[Sol iii. 929 / 2 / 40 . Halle, 795.] went to hir closet openl^e as 
queene ; and then the king appointed the daie of hir coronation to 
be kept on Whitsundaie next following : . . • 

In 1533,2 it was enacted by Parliament 

\Hol iii. 929 / 2 / 29 . Halle, 795.] that queene KatJmnne should 
%o more le called gueem, hit princesse Dowager, as the widow of 
prince Ao^thur. 

Dismissing Cromwell, Wolsey says : 

Seeke the King ; 

(Thai Sun, I pray, may neuer set !) I hane told him 

What, and how true, thou art : he will aduance thee ; . • . 416 

Cromwell answers : 

Beare witnesse, all that haue not hearts of Iron, 424 

With what a sorrow Cromwel leaues his Lord 1 
The King shall haue my seruice ; but my prayres, 

For euer and for euer, shall be yours. 


months ago. — Friedmann’s Anm Boleyn, 51, appendix, note B, p. 389 (citing 
Tienna Archives, F.C. 22S, 1 foL 41). On May 10, 1533, Chapuys wrote that 
the marriage was generally believed to have taken place on January 
(citing Yienna Archives, F.0« 228, 1 fob 61). 

1 thirteentlCl HoL Tuesday wae November 12. Sot was misled by a mis- 
take in HalhOH), whereby we read that Henry landed at Boner the 
mopwe after [Tuesday], beyng the .xiiii. daie of Nouember.” As November 
M is feast of S. EAenwald, Hdl* was betrayed into the further;. error of 
assigning Henry’s landing and marriage to “the same daie.” JSalle says (794) : 
“ The kyng, after his retume, maried priuily the lady Aime Bulleyn, on sainct 
Erkenwaldes ,daie/* ^ . 

2 M(dU, 7d5. The act is 25 Hen. Till, c, 22 {Btalivks, iil 472). 
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Oromwell was in Wolsey^s service^ for 

{SpooCy ii 1150/2.] a certayne space of yeares, growing vp 
in office and authoritie, till at length he was preferred to be 
sollicitourto the CardkalL 

Lent, 1530,2 ‘^diuerse” of Wolsey’s 

[jJbi!. iii 913/2/17. Ealle, 769.J seruants departed from him 
to the kings seruice, and in ejsjeciall Thomas Crumwell, one of liis 
chiefe connsell, and chiefe dooer for him in the suppjJcssion of 
abbeies. 

Having obtained a seal? in thf Parliament which met on NTovember 
3, 1529, Cromwell answered every charge made against Wolsey in the 
Cfemmolis ; and thus, for his 

926. Cavendish, i. 208.] behauior in his Masters cause, 
he grew into such estimation in euerie mans opinion, that hee was 
esteemed to be the most^ faithfull seruannt to his Master of all 
other ; wherein hee was greatlie of all men commended. 

Prom the same source {Stow, 930; Cavendish, i. 229) we learn 
that Cromwell was esteemed not only for his ability, but also for his 

true and faithfull demeanor towards his lord and master. 

After again commending Cromwell to Henry's service, Wolsey says: 

prythee, leade me in : 

There take an Inuentory of all I haue, 

To the last peny ; 'tis the Kings : . . . 462 

On October 17, 1629, when Norfolk and Suffolk had departed with 
the Great Seal, Wolsey 

{Sol iii 909lil6g. Stow, 919.] called all his officers before 
him, and tooke accompt of them for all such stuffe, whereof they 
had charge. And in his gallerie were set diuerse tables, where- 
vpon laie a great nmrJber of goodlie rich stuffe, as whole peeces of 

* A petition placed after the grants of December 1524 is addressed to 
** Master Cromwell, councillor to tne lorde Legate.^' — Gcde^idar {Men. VIIL), 
lY. i 970* There are earlier papers in CromwelFs handwriting relating to 
'Wok^y^a public btisiness ; for example, a draft of a petition dated September 
22, 152A— {Bm. VIIL), lY. i. C8L 

/ ^ In Leh% 1630, Wolsey was ordered by Henry to reside in theprovinee of , 

Tork.-^jSMe, 769.' Cromwell then left Wolsey and became Henrys servant. 
—Ibid. Wolsey set forth on his journey northwards in the b^inning of 
Passion Week (April 11, 1530.) — Cai>e7id%sh, i, 241. 

* tavse, he grew ,,, the Cavendish, caxfse, grew so m emrie mam 
o^mon^ how that hee wens the most HoL and Stow. 
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silke of all colours, veluet, sattin, damaske, taffata, grograine, and 
other things. Also, there iaie a thousand peeces of fine Holland 
cloth. 


[Inveiiliries 
of Wolsey's 
stuff.] 


[Wolsey*s 
officers were 
to account 
to Henry for 
the stuff m 
their 
ohaz£:e.] 


There was laid on euerie table, bookes reporting the contents 
of same, and so was there inuentaries of all things in 
against the kings comming. . . . 

Thus were all things prepared, LWolsey] giuing charge of the 
delivery^hereof unto the king* to every officer within his office : 
for the ower^ was such, that euerie officer was charged with the 
receipt or the stuffe belonging to his office by indenture. 

Wolsey^s reflections on his fall clo^ with these memorable words : 

0 Oomwel, Oromwel 1 

Had I but seru'd my God with halfe the Zeale 
I seru'd my Mng, hk would not in mine Age 456 

Ham left vie naked to mine llhemies ! 


On November 29, 1530, when Wolsey was dying, he said to Sir 
■William Kingston, Constable of the Tower ; 

[HoL ill 917/1/45. Stow, 940 .] “I see the matter how it is 
^c^ethhu ** framed but if 1 had mrued God as diligentlie as I haue doone 
Idng, he would not haue giuen me ouer in my greie haires ; 
‘‘but it is the iust reward that I must receiue for the diligent 
“paines and studie that I haue had to doo him seruice; not 
“regarding my seruice to God, but onelie to satisfie his pleasure.’* 

Act IT. sc. i. — ^The two Gentlemen, who appeared in Act II, sc. i., 
meet again. Their last encounter was when Buckingham came 
from his Triall ” (11. 4, 5). They now take their stand to see Anne 
Boleyn ** passe from her Corronation (11. 2, 3). Between these events 
a historic interval of more than twelve years elapsed. 

The First Gentleman has in his hand a list 


Of those that claime their Offices this day. 

By custome of the Coronation, 16 

The Duke of Suffolke is the first, and clcimes 
To be High Steward ; next, the Duke of Norfolke, 

He to be Earle Marshall ; you may reade the rest. 

Pfocimar wi- 930/1/35, Edle, 798 .] In the beginning of Maie 

tymforthe [1533J the king caused open proclamations to be made, that all 


^ I cha/rge 0 / . . . for Hhe of<£er] Cavendish, diarge of a?J the $md 
with aU other rmoming in emrie office, to he deUuered to the Mng, to mm$ 
msmr to their charge : for the order Jlfol. and Btow. ‘ , 

® Wolsey presaged flie truth ; which was, that Kingston had heeh sent to 
convey him to the Tower, — (kmendMi, i. 304, &o. Th® date of Wolse/s de^th 
is. giten' hy OavMtish (i 319). 
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men that claimed to doo anie sendee, or execute anie oflBce at the 
solei^e feast of. the coronation by the waie of teijure, grant, or 
prescription, 'should put their grant three weekes after Easter in 
the Starrechamber before Charles duke of Suffolke, for that time 
higJi stews of England, and the lord chancellor, and oth^^om- 
missioners. The duke of Norffolke claimed to be erle marshall, 
and to exercise his office at tlx^t feast ; . . . 

The Second Gentleman asks : 

But, I beseech you, what’s become of Katherine, 

The Princesse Dowager 1 How goes her businesse ? 

1 That I can tell you tbo. The Archbishop 24 

Of Cmieriury, acc&mpanied with other 
Learrwd and Eeuerend Bathers of his Order, 

Held a late Court at DunstahU, aixe miks off 

From AmpthiU, where the Princesse lay ; to which 28 

She was often cyted by them, but appear’d not : 

And, to be short, /or not Appea^amee, and 

The Kings late Scruple, by the maine assmti 

Of dU these Learned men she was diuore’d, 32 

And the late Marriage made of none effect : . . . 

The Parliament which reassembled, after prorogation, on February 
4, 1S3S, passed an act forbidding appeals to Itome ; ^ 

[JETol. iii 920/2/58. JBctlle, 796.] for that in ancient councels 
it had beene determined, that a cause rising in one prouince 
should be determined in the same. 

This matter was opened with all the circumstances to the ladie 
Katharine Dowager (for so was she then called), the which per- 
sisted stiU in hir former opinion, and would reuoke by no meanes 
hir appeale to the court of Eome. Wherevpon ihe cercJtMAc^ of 
Oimturburie, accompanied with the bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bath, Lincolne, and diuers other leaemed men in great number, 
rode to Ikt/nMahle, which is siz miles from AmpthMl, where the 
princesse Dowager laie; and there by one Doctor Lee she was died 
to appeare before the said archbishop in cause of matrimonie in 
the said towne of Dunstable, and at the daie of appearance she 
appeared i8oi,but made default; and so she was called peremptori[li]e 
[p. 930] euerie daie fifteene daies togither, mid, at the last, for 
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* Malle, 789, 795. Th*e act is 26 Hen. VIII., c. 22 {StaMes, in. 472, 473). 
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cnmmer'a lacke of apinamim, ly the assent of all the learned men there 

diiwrscd'^ from tlio king, a 7 id the mafiage deejared 

Ipp^nceJ. ^0 

The trumpets now sounci, and the processiem enters in the manner 
set f<3^th by the following stage direction ; 


The Order o&the Coronation. 


1 A liSi^ Flourish of Trumpet?. 

2 Then, j|vo Judges^ 

Z Lord cl^ncelloT^ with Purse and Mace before him. 

4 Quirristers, singmg, r Musicke. 

6 Maior of London^ bearing the Mad^. Then Garter^ in Ms CoatQ of 
Arims^ and on his head he wore a Gilt Copper Crowne.^ ^ 

6 Marqmsse Dorset, bearing a Scepter of Gold, on his head a Demy 
Ooronall of Gold. With him, the Emh of Surrey, bearing % Rod 
of Siluer mth the Doue, Orowned^th an Earles Coronet. Collars 
of Esses. 

7 Duke of Suffolhe, in Ms Rohe of Estate, his Coronet on his head, 
bearing a long white Wand, as High Stewm^d. With him, ths Duke 
of Uorfolke, with the Rod of Ma/rshalship, a Coronet on Ms head. 
Collars of Esses. 

8 A Cmopy home hy fours of the Cinc[ue-Par«s ; Yuder it, the Queem 
in her Rohe ; in Mr haire richly adorned with Pearle, Crowned. On 
each side her, the Bishops of London and Wmchester, 

9 The Olde Dutekesse of Norfolhe, in a Ooronall of Gold, wrought with 
Flowers, bearing the Queerws Traine, 

10 Oertaine Ladies or Countesses, with plain© Circlets of Gold without 
Flowers. 2 

Anne Boleyn was crowned on June 1, 1533.-* In the morning of 
that day a procession was formed which escorted her from Westminster 
Hall to a throne placed between the choir and high altar of the Abbey. 


2%e mMlU 
crdtrdhtxirdUe 
kept im the 
ewmaUm 
Me, qf merit 


{Eoh iil 933/1/1. Halle, 802 .] First went gentlemen, then 
esquiers, then knights, then the aldermen of the extie in their^ 
cloks of scarlet, after them the iudges in their mantels of scarlet 
and coiffea Then followed the knights of tfie bath being no lords, 
enerie man hauing.a white lace on his left sleeue; then followed 


^ On May 23, 1533, as we leam from Oranmer’s letter (cited at p. 479, n. 1, . 
above). — MMs, I ii. 36. ' 

2 Before the procession returned to Westminster Hall, “euerie king of 
arme^ut on a crowne of coper and guilt.'’— JEToL hi. 933/x /70. HMe, 803. 

® When the kings of arms put on crowns of copper gilt, ** euerie countesse 
[donned] a plaine circlet of gold without flowers.'’— JSbL hi. 933/1/69. HaUe, 
803. These crowns and circlets ^ were worne till night.” — Ibid, 

* Halle, 802. 
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barons and vieoQniB in their parlement robes of scarlet. After c'Hie 

* « * * * Judges,] 

thesi^came earls, niarquesses, and dukes in their robes of estate of 
crimsin veluet furred ■with ermine, pondered according to their 
degrees. -After them eame the lord chhnccllor in a robe of scarlet 
open before, bordered -with lettise; after him came the kings 
chapell add the moonks solemnelie singing -vrith processioa, then 
came abbats and bishops mitered then sargeants and officers of 
armes ; then after them vent ^e 'maior of london with his meux, ciheibyor 

' ^ of London 3 

and garter in his cote of anms ; then went the vmrqumi Dorset in laarter.] 
a robe of estate, which bare the sceptre of gold; andWAe earU of 
Arundell, which bare the rod of iuorie wUh the dom ; both togither. 

Then went alone the earle of Oxford, high chamberleine of 

^ ^ of SUflfeZfci 

England, which bare the crowne ; after him went the ditke of Suffolke 
in his role of estate also, for thafr daie being high steward of England, 
hauing a long white rod in his hand ; and the lord William Howard ^ 
with the rod of the marshdkhip ; and euerie knight of the garter had 
on his collar of the order. Then proceeded foorth the me&m in a 

^ * «7td!era 

circot and of purple veluet furred with ermine, in hir here, 
coiffe, and circlet as she had the saturdaie ; and oner hir was lorne 


the mnopie lyy/mre of the fine jpoHs, all crimsin with points of blue [ThoBiiiiops 

,, of Iiondoii 

and red hanging on their sleeues ; and the Ushops of London and ^ ^ 

Windhest&r bare yp the laps of the queenes robe. The queenes . 


tmim^ which was verie long, was borne by the old duches of 
Norjfolhe; after hir folowed ladm being lords wiuea 


The procession passes over the stage, and goes out with a great 
flourish of trumpets. An interval is supposed to elapse before a Third 
Gentleman enters, and, joining the twain who have hitherto played 


chorus, gives them an account of the coronation : 


The rich streame 


Of Lords and Indies, hauing brought the Queene 
To a prepar’d place in the Quire, fell off 64 

A distance from her ; while her Grace sate downe 
To reet a whik^ some halfe an houre or so, 

In a rich Ghaire of State, . . , 

At length, her Grace rose, and with modest paces 
Came to the Altar ; where she kneel’d, and, Saint-like, 


1 In the Queen^sprocession from the Tower to Westminster on May 
31, «rode the lord William Howard with the marshailes rod, deputie to his 
brother the duke of Norffolk, marshall of England ; which was ambassador 
then in France.”— HeL 93 I/ 2 / 40 . HaUeyBOO. JToE, has this sidenote: ** The 
two dukes of Horffolke and Suffolke in their offices.” 
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Cast her faire eyes to Heauen, and pray’d denontly : 84 

Then rose againe, and bow’d her to the people ; 

“When, by the Arch-hyshoj} of Canterbury, 

She had all the Eoyali makings of a Queene ; 

As, holy Oyle, Edwwrd Confessors Croime, 88 

The Rod, and Bird of Peace, and all such jEmblemeS; 

Laid Nobly on her : which perform’d, the Quire, 

‘’^Vith all the choysest Musicke of the Kingdonie, 

Together sung Te Deum,^ So she parted, 92 

And with tJie same full State pc^’d backe againe 
T© Yorke-Piace, where therFoaot is held. 

The ce^|mony subsequent to the procession is thus described ; 

[Hot in: 933/i/47. Halle, 803.] Wlxen she was thus brought 
to the high made in the middest of the church, betweene the 
queers and the high altar, she was sat in a rich chairs. And after 
that she had rested a while, she descended downe to the high ^tar, 
and there prostrate hir selfe while^ifAs archbishop of Ganturburie 
said certeine collects : then she rose, and the bishop annointed hir 
on the head and on the brest, and then she was led Tp againe ; 
where, after diuerse orisons said, the archbishop set the crowns of 
saint Edward on hir head, and then deliuered hir the scepter of 
gold in hir right hand, and the rod of iuorie with the done in the 
left hand ; and then all the queers soong Te Eeum, &c. • . . 

When the queene had a little reposed hir, the companie 
returned in the same order that they set foorfch ; and the queene 
went crowned, and so did the ladies aforesaid. . • . Now when 
she was out of the sanctuarie and appeered within the palace, the 
trumpets plaied maruellouslie freshlie ; theu she was brought to 
Westminster hall, & so to hir withdrawing chamber : , * . 

The last speaker’s wrong designation of Henry’s new palace is 
corrected by First Gentleman: 

Sir, 

You must no more call it YorheElme, that’s past ; 

'For, since the Oardinall fell, that Title’s lost ; 96 

'Tis now the Eings, and call’d White-Hall, 

In January, 1531, ^ Henry 

\Hol iii. 923/i/i i. Halle, 774.] came to his manour of West- 
minster, which before was called Yorke place: for after lhat the 

■’ ' ■" '■ • "/■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ — ' — "" '<? » - - 

* After keeping Twelfth Night, 1S31, at Greenifyich.— JBaffie, V74 
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cardinall was attainted in the premunire, & was gone northward, 

Jio inade'a feoffement of the same place to the king, and the 
chapiter of the cathedrall church of Yorke by their writing con- 
firmed the same feoffement ; & then the king changed the name 
and called it the kings manor of Westminster,^ and m more Twice abode caiiea 

no more 

flace, York Place.] 

The Second Gentleman asks : 

SkWl^at two Eeuerend Byshop| 

Were those that went on each side of the Queene ^ * 100 

3 Stokesley and Gai^iner ; the one of Winchester 
Newly preferred from the Kings Secretary ; 

The other, London? 

Gafdiner was consecrated Bishop of Winchester on December 3, 

1631.^ In 1530 the bishopric of London 

fHoh iil 909/2/55. Hall% 761.] was bestowed on doctor 
Stokesieie,^ then ambassadonr to the vniuersities beyond the sea for of London.] 
the kings mariage. 

The Second Gentleman remarks upon Gardiner's dislike toOranmer. 

The Third Gentleman answers that Cranmer will find an ally in 

Thomas Cromwell ; 108 

A man in much esteeme with th'King, and truly 
A worthy Kriend. The King ha's made him Master 
O'th'Iewell House, 

And one, already, of the Priuy Councell. 

After Anne Boleyn's coronation had been ordained to take place on 
Whit Sunday, 1633, the assessment of fines payable by those who 
should refuse knighthood 

\Hot iii. 929/2/46. Halle, 795.] was appointed to Thomas [Cromweii 
Cromwell, maister of the kings ieweU house, ^ & councellor to the 
king, a man newlie receiued into high fauour. 

Act rV*. sc. ii. — ^In Act IV. sc. i. the First Gentleman, after relating 
the circumstances of Katharine's divorce, added (11. 34, 35) : 


i By the Act 28 Hen. VIII., cap. 12 {Statutes, m, 668) this former residence 
' of the Archbishops of York was annexed to the old palace of Westminster, and 
the whole was to be known as “the Kynges Paleys at Westmynsten" The 
index WHdU has; “York Place called now whyt hall.’^ In 1530 a petition 
is spoken of as having been made to Wolsey “ when he lay at the White Hall, 
then called York's Pkee." — (Mendar (Hen, VIIL), IV. in. p. 2969. 

® Eeg^, Sacr. Angl, 76. 

® Stokesley was consecrated Bishop of London on November 27, 1530. — - 
Beg, jSW, Angl, 76. 

* Cromwell was made Master of the Jewel House on April 14, 1632.— Pai 
23 H. VIII., p. 2, m. 36 (H. S.). 
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Since which, she was remould to Kymmalton, 

"Where bhe remaines now sicke. 

The second scene of Act IV. opens with the toilowing* stage 
direction : 

Enter Katherine, Dowager, sicko f lead [led] betweene 
Griffith, her Gentleman Ysher, and Patience, itet 
Woman, 

About the middle of the scenj^ a messenger announces to Katharine 

(I. 106 ), ^ 

A Gentleman, sent frcsn ^he King, to see you, 

GriffitlJ^oes out and re-enters with Eustace Chapuys, the Imperial 
ambassadoiC^whom Katharine thus addresses : 

If my s|ght f^le not, 108 

You shotild be Lord Ambassador from the Emperor, 

My Koyall Nephew, and your name Capuchius. 

Chapuys’s reasons for presenting himself at Kimbolton are ; 

First, mine owne seruice to your Grace ; the next, 

The Kings request that I would visit you ; 116 

Who greeues much for your weaknesse, and by me 
Sends yon his Princely Oommendatibns, 

And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Before dismissing the ambassador, Katharine says to her woman ; 

Patience, is that Letter, 


I caus’d you write, yet sent away % 

Fat No, Madam. 128 

Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliuer 
This to my Lord the King. 

Cap. Most willing, Madam. 

Xath, In which I haue commended to his goodnesse 
The Modell of our chaste loues, his yong daughter, 132 

(The dewes of Heauen fall thicke in Blessings on her 1) 
Beseeching him to giue her vertuous breeding; 

(She is yong, and of a Noble modest Nature ; 

I hope she will deserue well ;) and a little 136 

To loue her for her Mothers sake, that lou’d him, 

Heauen knowes how deerely I My next poore Petition 

Is, that his Noble Grace would haue some^pittio 

Vpon my wretched women, that so long 140 

Have follow’d both my Fortunes faithfully ; 

Of which there is not one, I dare auow, 

(And now I should not lye,) but will deserue, 

For Tertue, and true Beautie of the Soule, 144 


For honestie, and decent Oarrmge, 

A right good Husband, let him be a Noble : 

And, sure, those men are happy that shall haue ’em. 
The last is, for my men ; (they are the poorest, 

But pouerty could neuer ^aw ’em from me ;) 

That they may haue their wages duly paid W, 


148 
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And something oner, to remember me by ; 

If^JHteauen had pleas’d to hatie giuen me longer life, 152 
And able meanes, we had not parted thus. 

These are the whole Contents : . • • 

In December, 1535,^ the 

[JJoi ill 939/2/13. Polyd, Verg. 690/6.] princesse .dowager 
lieng at Kimbalton, fell into liir last sicknesse, whereof the king 
being aduertised, appointed the emperors ambassador that was 
legier here with him, named Eustachius Caputius, to go to visit 
Mr, and to doo his commendations to Mr, and will hir to be of 
good comfort. The ambassador with all diligence 3id his duetie 
therein, comforting Mr the best he might ; but she, within six daies 
after, perceiuing Mr selfe to wax verie weafce and feeble, and to 
fe«l8 death approching at hand, caused one of hir gentlewomen to 
write a letter to the king, commending to him hir daughter and 
his, beseeching him to stand good father vnto Mr : and further 
desired Mm to haue some consideration of Hr gentlewomen that 
had serued hir, and to see them bestowed in marriage. Further, 
that it would please him to appoint that Mr seruants might haue 
their due wages, and a yeeres wages beside. This in effect was all 
that she requested, and so immediatlie herevpon she departed this 
life the seuenth* of lanuarie at Kimbalton aforesaid, and was 
buried at Peterborow. 

The messenger, who announced Chapuys’s arrival, did not kneel 
She rebuked the ‘^sawcy Fellow” for his lack of reverence; and 
Griffith told Mm that be was to blame, 

Knowing she will not loose her wonted Qreatnesse, 

To vse so rude behauiour. 

The messenger then entreated her “ Highnesse pardon Ms “ hast ” 
made him **vnmannerly.” Katharine, however, demanded that she 
should never see Mm again (11. 100-108). 

This incident may have been suggested by the latter clause of the 


1 Hearing that Katharine was very ill, Eustace Chapuys, Charles Y.'s am- 
bassador, “ went to ask the King for leave to visit her, which he obtained, with 
some trouble.’’— {Em. VIIL), X, 60. Chapuys set of on December 
30, 1635, arrived at Kimbolton on January 2, 1536, and left again on January 
6.— Calendar {Em. VIIIX X. 28, 69. She gave Mm audience twice on the 
day of his arrival, and afterwards he had one audience on each day of his 
attendance at Kimbolton. •She died on January 7, 1536,— I&w?. 

* seumth} Calendar, eigM Hoi. 


1586. 


The ladie 
Ka/Ouirine 
Dorntger 
d^eauth. 


[Chapuys 
was sent to 
her by 
Hemy.3 


[Her letter 
to Henry ] 
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[Katharine 
rejected 
seryants 
who did not 
serve hex as 
Queen.] 


xiiL mhm Till. 


ensuing excerpfe. On December 17, 1533,^ Henry sent to Katharine -the 
Duke of Suffolk, who 

[Sol ill 936/2/7. Halle, 808 .] discharged a great sort or hir 
houshold seruants, and yet ^eft a conuenient, number to seme hir 
like a princesse ; which were sworne to seme hir not as quecne, biyt 
as priiiuv ^se Dowager. Such as tooke that oth she vtterli<? refused, 
and would none of their seruice'; so that she remained with the 
lesse nun^er of seruants about hir. 


Before she entered Katharine had learfit from Griffith that Wolsey 
was dead (lh^5-7). To her question how the Cardinal died Griffith 
answered : 


Well, the voyce goes, Madam : 

For after the stout Earle Northumberland 12 

Arrested him at Yorke, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely taint^) to his ^nswer, 

He fell sicke sodainly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his Mule, 

Hath, Alas, poore man I 16 

&rif. At last, with easie Bodes, he came to Zeicesier^ 

Lodg’d in the Abbey ; where the reuerend Abbott 
With all his Coumt^ honou/raUy remind Mm ; 

To whom he gaue these words, ** O, Father Ahhotf 20 

“ An old man, broken with the stormes of State, 

Is come to lay his weary boms among ye ; 

Giue him a little earth for Charity 1 ” 

So w&nt to bed : where eagerly Ms sicknesse 24 

Pursu’d Mm still ; and, three nights after this, 

About the houre of eight, (wMch he Mmselfe 
Foretold should be his last,) full of Bepentance, 

Continuall Meditations, Teares, and Sorrowes, 28 

He gaue Ms Honors to the world agen, 

His blessed pai't to Heauen, and slept in peace. 


On Noyemher 4, 1530, Wolsey was arrested at Oawood Castle 
(Yorkshire), by Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland.^ The Cardinal 
left Cawood, under arrest, on Noyemher 6,^ and on Noyember 8 
reached Sheffield Park, where for a fortnight he enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury.'* On Noyemher 22 
Sir William Kingston, Constable of the Tower, arrived at Sheffield 
Park, charged with the dhty of conveying Wolsey to London. On the 
same day— but before he knew of Kingston’s arrival — ^Wolsey was 
seized with a sudden illness.® 


1 Calendar (Sen, VIIl,)^ YI 1541, » Gauendish, i. 268, 275-280. 

3 Gamndish, 283, 284, 288. * OaveTidish, 293, 299. 

® Cavendish, 299-302. As to this date cp. 310, 311 , 313-319. 
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.Though his disorder increased he began his journey to London, 
and, Ngyember 26, rode from Nottingham^ 

iii. 9f7/i/l0. 940.] to Leicester* abbeie, and by 

the waie waxed so siehe that he wasj almost fallen from hk mule; 
so that it was night before he came to the abbeie of Zeicester, where 
at his ©omraing in at the gates, the ailed with all his ec^Mnt met 
him with diuerse torches light ; «iwhom they hmorahlie rceeiued and 
welcomed. 

To whom the cardinall said: “Father abiat, I am come hither 
“to lay my bones among you”; riding so still vntiU hf came to the 
staires of the chamber, w^ere he allighted from his mule, and 
mas^r Kingston led him vp the staires, and as soone as he was 
in his chamber he mnt to bed. This was on the Saturday at night ; 
ai$d then increased he sicl:;pr and sicker, TntUl mondaie, that all 
men thought he would haue died : so on tuesdaie, saint Andrewes 
euen, master Kington came to him and bad him good morrow, (for 
it was about six of the clocke,) and asked him how he did? 

In loss than two hours after Elingston’s morning salutation, Wolsey 
was at the point of death : 

{Eol. iii. 917/1/65. Stow, 940.] & incontinent the clocke 
stroke eight, and then he gaue vp the ghost, and departed this rwoiss^l^d 
present life ; which caused some to call to remembrance how he aem^s 
said the daie before, that at eight of the clocke they should loose pr«dicted,3 
their master. 

Having heard how Wolsey died, Katharine says : 

So may he rest ; his Faults lye gently on him 1 

Yet thus farre, GrifiBlth, giue me leaue to speake him, 32 

And yet with Charity. He was a man 

Of an vnbounded $tomache, euer ranking 

Himself e wittlFrincea; one that, hy mggestim^ 

Ty’de all the Kingdome : Bymmie was faire play ; 36 

His owm O^im was his Law ; iHK presence 

He wauU sa/y mitruthB ; and be euer dovibh 

£aih m his words and rmming : he was neuer 

(B^t where he meant to Euine) : 40 

His Froihises were, as he then was, Mighty; 

But his p^formance, as he is now, Hothing ; , 

(kvmdi^ i 311-313. 
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Of his owne bod^ he was ill, and gam 
The Clergy Hi example. 

With Katharine^s leave, GrifEth thus proceeded to 
Wolsey^s good 

*< This CardinaV^ 

Though from an humble Stocke, vndovhtedly 
11^.5 fashion’d to much Hoim* from his Cradle. 
He%as a Scholler, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise^ fairs spohen^ ftnd perswading ; 

Lofty and sowre to them that lou’d him not ; 

Butf to those men that sought %xaif sweet as Summer. 
And though he were vnsatisEed in ^^ting, 
(Which^was a sinno,) yet in hestotoing, Madam, 

He was most Princely : euer witnesse for him 
Those twinnes of Learning, that hS rais’d in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford I one of which fell with him, 
Vnwillmg to out-Kue the good that did it j 
The other (though umfinisKd) yet so Famous, 

So excellent in Art, and still so rising, 

That Qhrisiendome shall euer speake his Vertue. 

Eis Ouerthrow heap’d Happinesse vpon him ; ^ 

For then, and not tiU then, he felte himselfe, 

And fonnd the Blessednesse of being little : 

And, to adde greater Honors to Ms Age 
Then man could giue Mm, he dy’de fearing God. 


speaife’^ 

48 


52 


56 

60 

64 

68 


For comparison witii Katliarme's tmfavotirable judginent 'Wolsey 
I quote the following passage, taken by Holinshed from Halle (774) : 


[SoWii. 922/2/48.] This cardinall . . . was of a great stomach, 
for he compted himselfe equall wUh prmces, & Ity craftie siaggedim 
gat into his hands innumerable treasure: he forced little on 
dmonie, and was not pittifuU, and stood affectionate in Ms owne 
opinion : in open presence he wmld lie and saie mtrwth, and uraa 
donhle loth in speach and meming: he would promise much & 
performe little : he was vicious of his lodie, & gam the elergie emll 
emmpU: . . . 


GrifiSth’s defence should he compared with anoiher estimate of 
Wolsey, which forms my next quotatidni 


The. desMp- 
mi<g 
eattiUmU 
Wel*^ Ht 


\Hol iii. 917/2/20.] Thm mrMmll (as Hdmund Campian in 
Ms historie of Ireland ^ describeth him) was a man undoubtedly borne 
to honor: I thinke (saith he) some princes bastard, no butchers 


I 'ln the dedication of an account of Ireland (HbZ. ii.), Baphael Holinshed 
acknowledged his obligation to Campian’s two bookes cjf the Irish histories,’^ 



“Boftnc exceeding wise ; faire spoJcen ; high minded ; full of reuenge ; mnmd 
ritious of Sis bodie ; lo/tie to his eniniics, vrere they neuer so big ; 
to Aase that accepted and sougU his freendship woonderfull 
courteoBs ; a ripe sq|iooleman ; thral|to affections ; brought a bed 
mth flatterie ; insatiable to get, and more princelie in iestomng, as 
appearolh by his two colleges at Ipswich, and Oxenfori^tke one twoisey* 
ouerthrowne with his fall, the oiker mfini^d, and yet, as it lieth ip»^ md 
for an house of students, considaring all the appurtenances, incom- 
parable thorough ChristeTi^pme ; whereof Henrie the eight is now 
called founder, bicause he let it stand. He held g^d inioied at bsae- 
once the bishopriks o^ Yo*ke, Duresme, & Winchester, the digni- 
ties ‘of lord cardinall, legat, & chancellor, the abbeie of saint 
Albons, diuerse priories, sundrie fat benefices “In commendam:”^ 
a great preferrer of his seruants, an aduancer of learning, stout in 
euerie quarell, neuer happie till this Ms ouerthcm. Wherein he 
shewed such moderation, and ended so perfectlie, that the houre of 
hk death did him more honor than all the pompe of his life passed, 

ActY. Bc. i — Gardiner and Lovell meet. Hearing from Lovell 
that Queen Anne is in labour and in great extremity, Gardiner wishes 
that she, together with Cranmer and Cromwell, were dead. “ As for 
Cromw^,” answers Lovell, he 

Beside that of the lewell-Honse ^ is made Masto 
OWKolles, and the Kings Secretary; . , , 

{Eol, iii. 93S/iJ6. Stow, 962.] Ihe one and twentith of Sep- 
tember [1634], doctor Tailor, master of the rolles, was discharged 
of that office ; and Thomas Cromwell swome in his place, the 
ninteenth of October,® 

LnHolinshed, iii. 94 O/ 1/15 (Stow, 964), "Tboroas Cromwell seore- 
tarie” is mentioned as being one of the four persons who brought 
Ann a Boleyn to ths Tower on May 2, 1536; but I find no record 
of his appointment in Halle, Holinshed, Stow, or Boxe.* 


* I have substituted quotation commas for the original italios of" 


s See pi 487, n. 4, above. 

* Cromwell was made Master of the Eolls on October 8, 1534. — P«t. ^ 
S. VUL p. 2, m. 1 (H. a). 

* A letter from Henry Marquis of Exeter to Cromwell, dated April 7, 1634 
is addressed : “Master Secretary .” — (Mendax {Sen. VIII), VII. 446. In a 
document dated April 12, J1534, appointii^ Cromwell to be one of the pl^- 
potentiazies for concluding peace with Scotland, he is called “PrimaTins 
Seracetarius noster.”^Bjpiier, xiv. 636. 
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Tht king a 
gr€a,t mp~ 
port«r of 
Oranmer* 


Thi PcepisUt 
[—incited 
by Gardiner 
—3 hu8g io 
hnng tlu 
Arohbgshop 
out of credit 
Vf^the 
King* 

CERey told 
H^niythat 


Th’ Arclibyshop/^ adds Lovell, 

Is the Kings hand and tongue ; and who dare speah 
One syllable against him 1 

Touching the folly of tho^e persons who hoped to ruin Craniner 
bhrough the conspiracy which is dramatized in * 80 , iii. Act Y., Foiie 
remarks fii. 1760/i) : 

And it muche to be marueiled that they would goe so fatre 
with hym, thus to seeke his vndoyng, this well Tnderstandyng 
before, th^Ct the kyng moste entirely loued him, and alwaies would 
stande in his defence, who soeuer spakff againste hym : as many 
other tymes ^he kynges pacience was, by ^sinister iaformations, 
against hym tried. 

Gardiner replies that there are some who dare accuse Cranmer ; 

and I my selfe haue ventur’d ^0 

To speake my minde of him : and,*indeed, this day, 

(Sir, I may tell it you,) I thinke I haue 

Incenst the Lords o’th’Councell, that he is 

(For so I know he is, they know he is) 44 

A most Arch-Heretique, a Pestilence 

That does infect the lAnd : with which they moued, 

Haue broken with the King } who . . . 

hath commanded, 

To morrow Morning to the OounceU Boord 

He be conuented* 62 

In (?) 1544,1 

\Foxe, ii. 1759/1.] certaine of the Oounsaile, whose names 
neede not to bee repeated, by the entisement and prouocation 
of his [Cranmer’s] auncient enemy the Bishop of Winchester, 
and other of the same secte, attempted the Kyng againste hym ; 
declaryng plainely that the realme was so infected with heresies 
and heretickes, that it was daungerous for his highnesse farther 


1 According to Jbxe (ii. 1759/i) these counsellors attacked Gmnmer not 
long after ” the thne when Cromwell was in the Tower. Cromwell was com- 
mitted to the Tower on ifune 10, 1640 {Lgrd^ i 143/e), and remained 

there until he was beheaded on the 2Sthof July.— 839. But the attempt 
to ruin Cranmer is placed under the year 1644 by Strype, who, in regard to 
the latter date, says : “ I leave Fox to follow [Balph] Morice, the Archbishop’s 
secretary, in Ms manuscript declaration of the said Archbishop.”— Strype’s 
1 176. Of the authority cited Strype speaks thus : " There is an 
original writing of this Morice’s hand, preserved in the Benet-libraay [the 
library of Corpus Ohristi, Cambridge], entitled, A deoJcwaUm, which he 
drew out % the use> and by the command, of Archbishop. Parker.’— Etrype^s 
i 6X6.( 
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tb |!ennit it vnreformed,. . . . [1759/2]. Tlie kyng, percciuyng the spread 
,lieii-imporuine sute against the Archebishoppe, (but yet meanyne “agM^he 

, , -1-1 n checked.] * 

not ») haue bym wronged, and vtterly giuen ouer vnto their [Henry oon- 
handes,) -graunted t® them that thcjf should, the nexte daie, 
cemmitte hym to the Tower for his trialL 

Tower.] 

Gardiiier goes out and Henry enters with Suffolk (1. 56). ^uffolk^s 
exit is followed by the entrance df Sir Anthony Denny, who thus 
addresses the King (11. 80, 81) 

Sir, I haue broiight|my Lord the Arch-byshop, 

As you commanded me. 

As Henry desires Cr^nme^’s immediate presence, Denny goes out 
and re-enters with the Archbishop. The King then bids Lovell and 
Denny “ Auoyd the Gallery.” When they are gone Hemy says to 
Cranmer, who has knelt : 

^ Pray you, arise, 

My good and gracious Lord of Ganterhwrie, 92 

Come, you and I must walke a tume together ; 

I haue Newes to UU you : . . . 

I haue, and most vnwiilingly, of late 
Heard many greeuous, I do say, my Lord, 

Greeuous complaints of you ; which, being consider’d, 

Haue mou^d Vs and our Councell, that you shall 100 

This Morning come before vs ; where, I know, 

You cannot with such freedome purge your selfe, 

But that, till further Trial in those Charges 

Which will require your Answer, you must take 104 

Your patience to you, and be well contented 

To make your house our Towre ; you a Brother of vs, 

It fits we thus proceed, or efoe no vntmm 
Would come against you. 

Qmn. I humbly thanke your Highnesse; 108 

And am right glad to catch this good occasion 
Most throughly to be winnowed, where my Chaffe 
And Come shall flye asunder : for, I know, 

There's none stands vnder more calumnious tongues, 112 

Then I my sel^, poore man ! 

King. Stand vp, good Canterbury : 

Thy Truth and thy Integrity is rooted 

In vs, thy Friend. Giue me thy hand, stand vp : 

Prythee, let's walke. Now, by my Holydame, 116 

TP%at mcmner of man are you ? My Lord, I look'd 

You wouM ham giuen me your Petition, that 

I should haue tarn some paines to bring together 

Your selfe a/nd yov/r Accmers ; and to haue heard you, 120 

Without mdu/roffice^ixa^lier. . . . 

Enow you not 

How your state stands i'th' world;, with the whole world ? 
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Tower.] 


Your Emmies ai'o many, and not small ; tlieir practises 128^ 

Must beare tiio same pi'oportion ) and not oner 

The Iiistice and the Truth o^th^question carrioa 

The dew o’ th^ Verdict with it : at wJmt ease 

Might corrupt mmdes jtwcitre Knaims as corrupt . 132 

To sweare against yott I such tilings hauel^eno dono. 

You are Potently oppos’d ; and with a Malice 

O^^as great Size. Weene you of better liickey 

(I meane, in periur’d Witnesse,) then your Master ^ 136 

(Whose Minister you are,) whiles heere he lin’d 

Vpon this naughty Earth ? 'Golio, go to : '* 

You take a Precepit for no leape of danger, 

And wooe your owne destruction. ... 140 

t: Bo of good cheerc ; 

They shall no more preuaih then we giue way to. 

Keepe comfort to you ; and this Morning see 144 

You do appeare before them : if they shall chance, 

In charging you with matters^ to commit you^ 

The best p&t'swasiom to the contrary 

Faile not to w, and with what vehemencie 148 

Th’occasion shall instruct you : if intreatm 
Will render you no remedy, this Sing 
Eeliuer ihem^ and your Appeals to vs 

There make before them. (Looke, the good man weeps ! 152 

He’s honest, on mine Honor, Gods blest Mother I 
I sweare he is true-hearted \ and a soule 
Hone better in my Kingdoms !) Get you gone, 

And do as I haue bid you. [Exit Oranmer, 166 


I resume my historical excerpts from the point where we learn that 
Cranmer’s enemies had obtained permission to eommitte hym to the 
Tower for his triall ” (p. 495 above). 

ii. 1769/a.] When Highte came, the Kyng sent Sir 
Anthonie Denie, aboute Midnight, to Lambeth, to tbe Archbishop, 
willyng hym forthwith to resorts vnto hym at the Conrta The 
message doen, the ^Archbishop speedily addressed hym self to 
the Court, and commyng into the Galerie whe^e the kyng walked, 
and taried for hym, his highnesse saied: “Ah, my L&rde of 
“ QmUfburie, I can tell you newes. For diners waightie consider- 
“ations it is determined by me and the Oounsaile, that you to 
“morrowe at nine of the clocke shall bee committed to the 
“Tower, , , . the Con?isail haue requested me , . . to suffer 
“them to commit you to the Tower, or els no man dare come^ 
“forthe, as witmm in these mattep, you beyng tt Oounsellomr/' 
When the kyng had said his mihde, the Atchbishop kneeled ’ 
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dounp, and saied : "I am content, if it please your grace, with all 
-my.harte, te go'thether at your highnes commauademente ; and 
"I m^ste humbly tlianke your Maiestie that I maie* come to my 
“ triall, for there bee that haue many waies sclaundered me, and 
“ nowe this waie I hbpe to trie my Tseif not worthy of suohe 
report.” 

The Kyng, perceiuyngthe mannes rprightness, ioynedwifhsuche 
simpiicitie, saied : “ Oh Lordc, u'Mt maner a man be you ? Wliat 
“simplicitie is in you! I had fiiought that y(ni would ratter haue 
“ sued to vs to haue taken the paines to haue heard you a?id your 
‘'acmtsers together, for your I’^all, without any suche indtmme. 
“Doe mt you hiowe what date you bee in with the whole worlde, 
“and how many greate enemies you haue? Doe you not consider 
**whM an easie thyng it is to ^ocure three or fower false hnaues 
“ to witnesse againde you ? Thinke you to haue better lueJee that 
“vraie then yom Maider Christe had? I see by it, you will runne 
“headlonge to your vndoyng, if I would suffer you. Your enemies 
BO pnuaile against you, for I haue otherwise deuised 
“with my selfe, to keepe you out of their handes. Yet, notwith- 
“ standing, to morrowe, whew the Oounsaile shall sitte, and sende 
“for you, resort vnto them, and if, in dwrgyng you with this 
'* matter, they doe commit you to the Tower, ^ . . . use for your selfe 
“as good jpemmsiojis ... as you maie deuise, and, ^no iwtreatie 
“or reasonable request will seme, then deliitm vnto them this my 
*‘fyugi” (vrhiche then the Kyng deliuered vnto the Archbishoppe;) 

. . . “for,” (saied the Kyng then vnto the Archbishoppe,) “so 
“sone as thei shall see this my ryng, thei knowe it so wel that 
“they shall vnderstande that I haue resumed the whole cause 
“into myne owne handes and determination, and that I haue 
“discharged them thereof” 

®he Archebishoppe, perceiuyng the kynges benignite so muche 
to him wardes, had muche a doe to forbeare teares. “ Well,” saied 
tibe kyng, “ goe your waies, my Lorde, and doe as I haue bidden 
“you.” My Lorde, humblyng hym self with thankes, tooke his 
leaue of the kynges highnesse for that night. 


hyihopi 
avAtoere to 
tht K%ng 


[Henry wae 
astonished 
atCramner’s 
simplicity ] 


Thi Singft 

favorable 

caredb 

ctmtidera’- 

twTi toward 

y^Areho 

byshtypof 

Canttrbwrp, 


ThiMtiff 
iOtMhhU 
tiffTtei in t&i 
behalf e of 
l^eArt^ 


rCianmer 
**hadimidie 
a doe to 
forheaie 
teaies/'J 


[He ihanhed 
Henxy, and 
departed.] 


1 See p. 500, tu 1, below. 
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An *‘01cle Lady*' — who appeared with Anno Bnlern in se, hi., 
Act IL — now enters and tells Henry thatii datighier Im lmni% 

him <Y. i. 158;165). 

The birth of Elizabeth is thus recorded : 

934 / 2 / 1 . Halle, 805.] The Bcnenth of Bopteinber 
[1533], being snndaie, betweeae three & foiire of the clocke in the 
afternqpne, the queene was deliuered of a faire yoong linlie, » . . 

Act T. sc. ii. — Cranmer is discovered at the door of the Cot^ncil 
CJhamber, He says (IL 1-4) ; 

Phope I am not too late ; Jlnd'yet the Gentleman, 

That was sent to me from the Cojniceli, prayed me 
To rnake great hast, — All fast 1 What meanes this 1 — Hoa 1 
Who waites there 1 Sure, you know#me 1 

Enter [®oor-]Keeper, 

Keep. Yes, my Lotd ; 

But yet I cannot helpe you. 

Gmn. Why I 

Keep. Your Grace must waight till you be call’d for. 

Dr. Butts enters, and, witnessing the affront offered to Cranmer, 
murmurs to himself : 

This is a Peece ^ of Malice. I am glad 8 

I came this way so happily : the King 

Shall vnderstand it presently. [Skit Buts. 

Oran. [«sicfa] ^Tis JB^^s, 

The Kings Physitim ; , . . 

Butts re-enters with the King, at a Windowe aboue,” and says ; 

Buts. He shew your Grace the strangest sight — 

King. What’s that, Buts ^ 20 

Butts. I thinke your Highnesse saw this many a day. 

Kin. Body a me 1 where is it I 

Butts. There, my Lord ; 

The high promotion of his Grace of Canterbury ; 

Who holds his State at dore, ’mongst Purseuants, 24 

Pages, and Foot-boyes I 
Kin. Ha I ’Tis he, indeed. 

Is this the Honour they doe one another? 

’Tis well there’s one aboue ’em yet. I Ijjad thought 
They had parted so much honesty among ’em, 28 

(At least, good manners,) as not thus to suffer 
A man of his Place, and so neere our favour, 

To dance attendance on their Lordships pleasures, 

And at the dore too, like a Post with Packets. S% 

By holy Mary, Butts, there’s knauery : 

1st ’em alone, and draw the Ourtaine close ; 

We shaU hears more anon. 


^ Peece] Feere F, 
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T}ie incident here dramatized is thus related by Foxe (ii. 1769/2) : 

Oa tli6 n\©rowe, about ix. of the clock before noone, the Coun- 
saile ssgnt a gentlemau Huslicr for the Archebishop, who, when he 
caino to the Counsail chamber dorc, could not bee let in, but of 
purpose (as it seemed) was [i760/i] *compelIed there to waite 
among th^ Pages, Lackeis, and seruyng men, all alone. Doctor 
BuUeSf the hynges Phisitmi, resortyng that waie, and espiyng howe 
my Lorde of Cauterburie was handled, went to the kynges highnesse 
and saied: ^*My lorde of Canterbury, if it please your grace, is 
well promoted : for nowe He is become a lackey or^ a seruyng 
man ; for yonder he Standeth this halfe hower, without the 
*‘Coungail chamber doore, arnongest them,” ‘‘It is not so,” q^^oth 
the kyng, “I trowe; nor the Counsaile hath not so little dis- 
“erdtioa as to vse the Metropplitane of the Realme in that sort, 
“specially bejmg one of their owne number : but let them alone 
(saied the kyng) ^‘and we shall heare more sone.” 

Act V. sc. iii. — ^The scene is laid in the Council-Chamber. When 
the counsellors are seated, “ Norfolk ” addresses the door-keeper ; 

Who waits there ^ 4 

Kmp, Without, my Noble Lords % 

Gard, Yes. 

Keep, My Lord Archbishop ; 

And ha's done balfe an houre to know your pleasures. 

Chan, Let him come in. 

Ke^, [2b Cran,'\ Your Grace may enter now. 

Cranmer [enters and] approches the Councell Table.^ 

tThe Lord Chancellor then censures Cranmer, because 


TkiAnh- , 

hyilwpt 

being one 

of the 

Oen(,nsei$ 

made to 

tUtnd at the 

Coumatl 

chamber 

doret 

waytmg. 


Doctor 
SutteSf y« 
Hngee Phi* 
sition, a 
fnendifthe 
Arch* 
byihopt 
[,toW Henry 
how Oran* 
mer was 
treated]. 


[Henry 
resolved not 
to interfere 
for a whilej 


you, that best should teach vs, 
Haue misdemean'd your selfe, and not a little, 

Toward the King first, then his Lawes, in filling 

The whole Readme^ hy your teaching ^ your Ohaplomm, 16 

(For so we are ij^form'd,) with new opinions, 

Diners and dangerous ; which are Heresies^ 

And, not reform'd, may prone pernicious, 

Gardiner adds : p,. 

... If we suffer 24 

(Out of our easinesse and childish pitty^ 

To one mans Honour) this contagious sicknesse, 

Farewell all Physicke 1 and what foUowes then? 

Commotiom, pprm^e^f with a general Taint 28 

Of the whole State js, of late dayes, our neighbours, 
x^See Additional Note on p. 507, 
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CThe late 
commotions 
in Germany 
dne to her- 
etical teach- 
ing.3 

The Arch- 

, 

accused to 
the hfiff r* 
of preaching 
heresy]. 


(If Granmer 
were not 
committed 


Tower, 


would not 
appear 
against 
hmj.] 


Tlio vppor German}/, can iicorcly witnesses, 

Yet freAly pitlied in our inemoriea 

When Cranmt*r*s enemies drew Jfenry's atten^on to the snreri4 
of heresy in S^higland, they urged (see pp. 4114, 4U5 above) it 

was daungeroiis for hib kigiine»so farther to permit it 

ii 1759/1.] Tnreformed, lest peraduentiire, by lopg 
sufferyi)^ suclie co;?*tention should arise and ensue in flic realnie 
among Ms subioctes, that thereby might spryng horrible mmmotkym 
and t^pmres, like as in some pgrt^ of Germanic it did not long 
agoe: the enormitie whereof they ^ould not impute to any so 
muclie as 4 >o the Archbishop of Oanterburie, who, if/ lus own 
preachy ng and his GJiapIeins^ had filled whole realme full of 
diners peymiciotis heresies, 

Cranmer’s speech in answer to this charge closes with the request 

That, in this case of Instice, my Accusers, 

Be w'hat they will, may stand forth face to face, 

And freely vrge against me 1 ^ 

Suff. Nay, my Lord, 48 

That cannot be : you are a Counsellor ^ 

And, by that vertue, no man dare accuse you. 

Gard, My Lord, because we baue busines of more moment, 
We will be short with you. *Tis his Eighnesse pleasure, 63 
And our consent, for better tryall of you, 

From hence you be committeidi to the Toioer; 

Where, being but a priuate man againe, 

You shall know many dare accuse you boldly, 66 

More then (I feare) you are prouided for. 

Having been informed that Cranmer “ had filled the whole realme 
full of diuers pernicious heresies/^ Henry would needes knowe^' the 
Archbishop's 

\Foxe, ii. 1769/2.] accusers. Thei [Oi'anmer’s enemies] 
aunswered that, forasmuche as he was a Oomselhr^ no man durst 
take Tpon hym to accuse him ; but, if it would please his Mghnem 
to commute hym to the Tmer for a tyme, there would bee 
accusations and proofes enough againste him ; for otherwise iuste 
testimonie and witnesse against hym would not appeere; '^and 

1 During their private eonferenee, Henry said to Cranmer (see p. 407 aboye) : ' 
" if, in ehatgyin^ you with this matter, they [the Oouneil] doe conynit you ,'to 
the Tower, require of them, because you are one of them a OounseUeti that 
you maie haue your accusers brought before them, and that you maieauisswere 
their accusations before them, without any further ihduraunce, and vse for your ' 
s^e as good perswasions that waie, as you maie denise/ , . . 
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‘‘\hereforo your liighuesse ” (saiod they) ^'muste needes giue ys the 
'SC<^saill libertic and Icauc to commit liym to duraunce.” 

Cranmer^s committal to the Tower is delayed through an altercation. 
Angoi’ed By Cromweir'^ mild censure for^ being a little too sharpe” 
wih the Archbishop, Gardiner retorts : 

Hoe not I know you for a Fauouror 80 

Of ibis new Sect ? ye are not spund. 

Croni, Not sound ? 

OanL Not sound, I say. 

Crom. Would you were halfe so honest I 

Mens prayers then wotud seeke you, not their feares. 

Foxe says of Cromwelk(ii. 1159/2) : 


In this worthy and noble person, besides diners other eminent um 
vertnes, iij. things especially are to bee considered, to wytte, 
florishyng aathoritie, excellypg wysedome, and feruent zeale to ^ 
Christ & to his Gospell.^ First as touching his feruent zeale in 
settyng forward the sinceritie of Christen fayth, . . . more can 
not almost be wyshed in a noble man, and scarse the lyke hath 
bene sene in any. 

[1160/2] Thus, . . . as he was labouring in the common wealth, 
and doyng good to the poore afflicted Saintes, helpyng theire out 
of trouble, the malice of his enemies so wrought, continuallye 
hnntyng for matter agaynst hym, that they nener ceased till in the 
end they, by ftilse traynes and crafty surmises, brought him out 
of the kinges fauour. 

The chiefe and principal enemie against him was Stenen SU, Oar-* 
Gardiner, Byshop of Winchester, . . . 

fh$ 

Foxe gives the following description of Gardiner (ii. 1679/i) : 


He was of a pr^ude stomake and high minded, in his owne [Cteacter 
opinion and conceite flatteryng hym selfe to muche ; in wit craftie 
and, subtile; toward his snperionr flattering and fair© spoken;® 
to Ws inferiours fierce; against his equal stout and enirious, 
namely if in iudgement and sentence hee any thyng withstode him : 


1 “This Cromwell was at that tyme [1538] the chief frend of the Gos- 
pellers.” — 1097/2. 

* Cp. the rebuke-addressed by Henry to Gardiner (Y, iii. 126, 127) ; 

“ To me yoa cannot reach, you play the Spaniell, 

And thmke with wagging of your tongue to win me ; ” • , * 
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cHeand as appered betwene tlie good Lord Cromwell and^ hyjii iii tlie 
oppoaents ] reigiie of king. Henry, beyng of like liau tines of stomacke, 

CromweiFs taunt — ^Svouid you wez’e haife so honest — rSay b© 
illustrated by a passage (li. lG79/i) in which Foxe i>ointed out the 
apparent contradictions of Cfardiner’s teaching : 

And as touching diuinitie, he was so variable waueryng ^ith tyme, 
that no constant censure can b^ geuen what to make of hym. If 
Slier doyngs & writynges were accordyng to his conscience, no 

man can rightlye say whether he was a right protestant or Papist. 
If he wrote otherwise then he thoughi;, for feare, or to beare witA 
time-semr.j ^ double depc dissembfer before God and man, 

to say & vnsay, to write & vnwrite, to sweare and for|weare, 
so as he did. 

The Lords of the Council agree th%t Cranmer shall be sent to the 
Tower (11. 87-92). He asks : 

Is there no other way of mercy, 

But I must needs to th’ Tower, my Lords? 

The Bi^op of Winchester answers slightingly, and calls for the 
Guard, to whom he commits Cranmer. Cranmer then replies s 

Stay, good my Lords, 

I haue a little yet to say. Looke there, my Lords ; 

By vertue of that Ring, J take my cams 

Out of the gripes of cruell men, and giue it 100 

To a most Hoble ludge, the King my Maister. 

At their interview on the night before the council-meeting, Henry 
bade Cranmer, if no intreatie or reasonable request will serue, then 
deliuer vnto them this my ryng^^ (p. 497 above) \ 

1759/2.] and sale vnto them: '4f there be no 
tle^S ^2/ I^ordes, but that I must needes goe to the Tower, 

toiiheKingj ^^then J reuoke my cause from you, and appeal© to the Kynges 
owne persone, by this his token vnto you all,'’' . . * 

Henry had foreseen what would happen. Afler waiting a half© 
hower (see p. 499 above), 

1760/1] the Archbishop was called into the 
Counsaill Chamber; to whom was alledged, as before is re- 
hearsed. The Archbishop aunswered in like sort as the kyng had 
stduised hym : & in the ende, when he perceiued that m maner 

perswasion or intreatie could serue, he deliuered to them the 
i&ynges lynge, reuoking his cause into the Kynges handes. 

Recognizing the ring, Suffolk exclaims ; 
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’Tis^thejigM Bing, hj Heau’n I I told ye all, 

When ^cjirst put tlik dangerous stone a rowling 104 

fall tpon our seines. 

Norf, Doe you thinh, my Lords, 

The ^ King will svj^er but the little finger 
Of thk man to be vex^d 1 ^ 

Cican, *Tis now too certaine : 

How much more is hk Life in value with him ? 108 

Would I w^ere fairely out on't 1% 

Cro7n. My mind gaue me 

In seeking tales and Inforifiatfons 
Against this man, , , • 

Ye blew the fire that burnes ye : • . . 

Foxe relates (ii, 1760/1) ths^j^, Cranmer having deliverM to them 
Henry’s ring, and the 

whole Coiinsaile beyng thereat somewhat amased, the Erie of 
Bedferd, with a loude voice, confirmyng his woordes with a solenme 
otlie, saied : ^‘when you Jirst began this matter, my Lordes, I tolde 
“you what would come of it. Doe you thinks that the Kyng will see?mtoess 
** suffer this manner finger to ake? muche more (I warrant you) ^Smer.] 

“ wii he defende his life against brablyng varieties. You doe but 
“comber your selues to heare tales & fables against hym.” 

Immediately after Cromwell’s speech (1. 113) Henry enters, 
frowning on them, takes his Seate.” The King sternly answers 
(11. 122-129) a flattering address from Gardiner (11. 114-121), reassures 
Cranmer (11. 130«133), and then says ; 

/had thought 1 had had men of some vnderstanding 

And wisedome of my Co'imeeU; but 1 finds none. 136 

Wm it discretion, Lords, to let this man, 

This good man, (few of you deserue that Title,) 

This honest man, wait like a lowsie Foot-boy 

At Chamber do9*e ? amd one as great as you are? 140 

Why, what a shame was this 1 Did my Commission 

Bid ye so farre forget your selues ? / gaue ye 

Power, as he was a CmnseUom, to try him, 

Not as a Groom% ; there’s some of ye, I see, 144 

More out of Malice then Integrity, 

WoM trye him to the vtmost, had ye meane } 

Which ye shall neuer haue while I Hue. 

Chm^ ' Thus farre, 

My most dread Soueraigne, may it like your Grace, 148 

To let my tongue excuse all What was purpos’d, 

(Snoeming bis Imprisonment, wm rather 
{U there be faith in inen) momtfor Ms TryaU, 

And hkeo purgation*^ world, thsn moMce, 

Tm sure, in me 1 ^ 

Kim FcS, my horde, reject him ; 


1B2 
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tThe Conncil 

surrendered 

Cranmer's 

matter to 

Henry's 

decision.^ 


Tht hinges 
wordei to 
the coun* 
saite in 

of 

the Arch- 
hUho^* 


[The excuse 
offered l)y 
one or 
twooof the 
cMeflest ot 
the Ootm- 


TktXi&tdu 
if the Coun- 
miUglcfdtc 
^frmdu 

iM Ar0h-> 


Tahe him, and vse him well, Itee’s worthy of it. 

I ■will say thus much for him, if a Prince 156 

If ay he'lehoUing to a Suhiect, I 

Am, for his loue and seruice, so to him. 

Make me no more adoe, but ail embrace 

After recording the Earl of Bedford’s speech, Foxe proceeds th»a8 
(ii. 1760/1) : 

And so, incontinently vpow ?lie receipt of the kynges token, thei 
al rose, ^ind caried to the king Ris ting ; surrendering that matter, 
as the order and vse "was, into his owe handes. 

When tfeei wer all come to the kynggs presence, his h^hnes, 
with a seuere eountenaunce, said vhto them: “Ah, my lordes, I 
"tJmigM I had had wiser men of my counsaile then now ”J finds 
“ you. What discretion was this in you, thus to make the Primate 
“ of the Realme, & one of you in office, to waits at the Oounsail 
“chamber dore amongest seruyng men! You might haue co»> 
“ sidered that he was a Co'unseller as well as you, and you hi^ no 
“ suche commission of me so to handle hym. I was content that 
“you should trie him as a Covmeller, and not as a meane sulneet. 
“But now I well perceiue that things be doen against him 
“maliciously, and, if some ofjou might haue had your minds, you 
“would haue ined him to the vtimnost. But I do you all to wit, 
“ and protest, that if a Prime maie bee beholdyng vnto his suUeete 
and BO (solem[n]ly laiyng his hande vpon his breaste) saied: “by 
“the faithe I owe to God, I take this man here, my Lorde of 
“Oanterburie, to be of al other a moste faithfull subiecie vnto vs, 
“ and one to who^a ■we are muohe beholding”; giuyng hym create 
commendations otherwise. And -with that one or twoo of liie 
chiefest of the Counsaile, making their excuse, declared, that, in 
requesting his induraunce, it vm rath&r emeSde for hw triail,'ani 
his pn/rgaiim against the common fame and sclaunder of the 
worlde, then for any malice ccmceiued against him : “ Well, weU, 
“my Ltyrdes,” qwoth the kyn^ “.tahe hym and well vse hym, as 
“he is worffde to be, and make m more ado.” And with that 
euery man caught hym by the hand, and made faire weSflier of 
altogethers, whiehe might easely he doen/wifh that man., 

Hsjnry “onee more’* bids Gardiner mabrace Oratanerj -and, obs^rsing, 
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m tins C4>iamand is obeyed, the Archbishop’s ** ioyfull toares/’ remarks 
(II 176-178) ; 

!nte common voyce, I see, is verified 
Of thee, ’which sayes thus : ** Doe my Lord of Ganterlury 
A shrewd it^ne, and bee’s you^ friend for euer.” 

Aci^rding to Foxe (ii. 1756/i) Cranmer’s foi'giving disposition -was 
m notorious 


that it came into o^mnmon prouerbe : Do into my Lord of GanUr-- ccranmer’s 
hary displeasure or a shreived turne, and then yon may be sure “gowned 
*‘to haue him y(mrfrend\hihB he lyueth.” ^oT«rb,i 


Act V. sc. V. — ^In sc, iii.^ Act Y,, Henry desired Oranmer to be the 
godfather of a faire young Maid that yet wants Baptisms” (L 162) ; 
adding ; You shall haue two noble Partners with you ; the old 
^yOuchesse of Norfolke, and Lady Marquesse Dorset 


The return of the christening party to the Palace is set forth in the 
following stage direction, with winch sc. v. opens : 


Enter Trumpets, sounding: Then two Aldermen, L. Maior, 
Garter, Cranmer, Duke of Horfolke with his Marshals 
Staffs, Duke of Suffolke, two Noblemen bearing great 
standing Bowles for the Christening Guifts : Then foure 
Noblemen bearing a Canopy, vnder which the Dutchesse of 
Norfolke, Godmother, bearing the Childe richly habited in 
a Mantle, dec., Traine borne by a Lady ; Then followes the 
MarcMonesse Dorset, the other Godmother, and Ladies. 
The Troope passe once about the Stage, and Garter speakes, 

GarL Heauen, from thy endlesse goodmsse, send prosperous 
life, tony, and euer happie, to the high amd Mighty Frmmse of 
Midland, Mimieth / 


Plourish. Enter King and Guard. 
Addressing the godparents, Henry says (11 13-1^5) ; 

My Noble Gossips, y’haue beene too Prodigall ; 
I thanke ye heartily ; so shall this Lady, 

When She ha’s so much Ihglish, 

The christening 


lEoL iiL 934 / 2 / 5 . Halle, 805, 806.] was appointed on the 
wednesdaie next following [Elizabeth’s birth on Sunday, Sept. 7, 

1633J ; and was accordinglie accomplished on the same daie, with 
all such solemne ceremonies as were thought conuenieni The god- tHergod- 
at tiie font was -the lord archbishop of Oanturbnrie, the god- 
mothers, the oM dutches of Horfifolke, &> the old marchionesse 
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JEdw. Sail, 
Ccxvi3, [806.3 

[The Lor#^ 
Mayor and 
Aldeimen 
of London 
present at 
her christen- 
tog.3 


[The old 
Duchess of 
Norfolk 
and the 
Dukes of 
Norfolk and 
Suffolk were 
in the pro- 
cession to 
the chnroh.3 


A eanopie 
borne omt 
iht yoong 
prmesse. 


[Garter's 

proclama- 

tion 4 


Mchgift$ 
ffitmtoi tht 
pHnaeste. 


[Thepr^h 
<^ 8 sion 
retorhedin 
the same 
o!pd«K.J 


Dorset, widowes and at the confirmation the ladie m%rch|oness€ 
of Excester was godmother ; the child was named Elizabeth. 

Upon the daie of the christening, the maior, sir" Stephan 
Peacocke, in a gowne of crimgin veluet, with h>s collar of S S, and 
all the aldermen in scarlet, with collars and chaines, and^all the 
councell oi^the citie with them, tooke their barge after dinner, at 
one of the clocke, and the citiz&s had another barge; and so 
rowed to Greenwich, where were manie lords, knights, and gentle- 
men assembled. r 

When the procession to the church was formed 

[Hoi. iii. 934/2/47. Halle, 805 , 806 .] the old dutches of Nor- 
fPblke bare the child in a mantell of purple veluet, with a long traine 
furred with ermine. The duke of Norffolke with his marshall r®d 
went on the right hand of the said dutches, and the duke of 
Sufiblke on the left hand, and before them went the oflBcers of 
armes. The countesse of Kent bare the long traine of the childs 
mantell ; and betweene the countesse of Kent and the child went 
the earle of Wilshire on the right hand, and the earle of Darbie 
on the left hand, supporting the said traine : in the middest, ouer 
the said child, was borne a canopie by the lord Rochford, the 
lord Husee, the lord William Howard, and by the lord Thomas 
Howard the elder; after the child followed manie ladies and 
gentlewomen. . . . 

When the ceremonies and christening were ended. Garter, 
cheefe king of armes, cried alowd, “ God of his infinite goodmm 
*‘smid prosperous life & long to fhe high, and- m/ightie princesse of 
“ ’England, ElizaJxth & then the trumpets blew. Then the 
archbishop of Oanturburie gaue to the pmicesse a standing cup 
of gold ; the dutches of KorflFolke gaue to Mr a standbog cup of 
gold, fretted with pearle : the marchionesse of Dorset gaue three 
^t holies, pounced, with a couer: and the marcMonesse of 
Excester gaue three standing holies, grauen, all gilt, with a 
couer. , . . [Hoi. iil 935/1/3. HaMe, 806 ,] Then they set for- 
wards, the trumpets going before in the same order toward the 
kings palace, as they did when they came tMtherwards, sauing 
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that t]^e gifts that the godfather and the godmothers gaue were 
h^^ne before the child by foure persons, that is to saie : First, sir moian 
lohffl Dtfdbie bare the gift of the ladie of Excester, the lord pre^te^to 
Thomas Howard the yoonger bare the gift of the ladie of Dorset, 
the lord Fitzwater bare the gift of the ladie of Norffolke, 
and the earle of Worcester bare the gift of the archbishop of 
Oanturburie, . . . 

In this order they brough* the princesse to the* Q[ueen’s] 
chamber, & tarried there, a while with the maior & his brethren 
the aldermen, and at the last the dukes of NorffoUke & Suffolke 
came out from the El, thanking them hartUie; who commanded 
them to giue thanks in his name : which being doone, with other 
courtesies, they departed, & so went to their barges. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

Pa^e 499. The late Mr, Watkiss Lloyd showed (Notes and Quenes^ 7th S. 
vii. 203, 204) that Halle was the source of the following passage in the Lord 
Chancellor's address to Cranmer (V, iii. 10—15) : 

m dll are wen, 

In our owne natures Jraile and capable 

Of our flesh ; few are Angels: out of which 

, And want of wisdoms^ you, that best should teach rs, 

Maue misdemean^d your sdfsj and not a little, 

Towa/rd the King first, then his Lowest . . 

Parallel phrases exist in a speech made on September 1, 1531, by John 
Stokesley, Bishop of London (Edlle, 783), under these circumstances : Soon 
after Wolsey^s death legal proceedings were commenced against the spiritual 
peers jsn the ground that the clergy had incurred the penalties of a premunire 
through supporting the Cardinal's exercise of his legatine powers. Convocation 
averted a trial of the^case by voting Hen^ £100,000 for Ms pardon (Fd!Zc, 
774). When soliciting the help of the priests of his diocese in raising the 
laum, Stokesley said ; 

My frendes dll^jon knowe well that wee bee menfrayle o/condicion and 
no Angels, and by fra/yltie and lacke of wysedome wee haue misdemmme 
our selfe toward the hyng our Soueraygne Lord and his lawes^ so that all wee 
of tlSh Cleargy were in the Premunire ; . . • 
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Abbbqatennt, George l^Teville ♦Baron (1491— 
1535), arrested, 431 
*‘ableinents,” habiliments, '•41 5 
abrayded,” started, 163 
**aoeustomablie,” habitually, 350 
** adoption,” acquiring, xiv. 

Afiica (Mahadiah), Tunis, 112 
jS^anippus, a prince of Gallia. See France, 
King of 

Albany, Duke of (Maglanus), marnes Gonorilla, 
3 ; half of Britain bequeathed to him, ib. ; 
rebels against Lear, and assigns him a portion 
to live on, 4 ; defeated and slain, 5 
— , Robert Steward, Duke of, father of 
Murdach Steward, 132, 133 
Albemarle (Aumerle), Edwaid Duke of (1397- 
99), becomes bail for Bolingbroke, 78 ; sent I 
by Richard to make peace between Boling- 
broke and Norfolk, 79 j spent money m 
Richard's service, 81 ; officiates as high con- 
■ stable in the lists at Coventry ; 66 -^ 8 ; retires 
to King's Langley, 92 j brings reinforcements 
to Ireland, 99 ; his loyalty doubted, ib. ; per- 
smdes Richard to linger in Ireland, 100 , 102 
n 2 ; returns with Richard, 106 ; deserts him, 
109 wl; accused by Bagot, 111 ; accepts Fits- 
Walter's challenge, ib , ; challenges Norfolk, 
112 ; his mother, 121 1 j deprived of his 

dukedom, 121 , 122 ; reprobated by the com- 
mons, 130. See Rutland, Edward Earl of 
Albergati, Nicholas, Cardinal of Santa Croce, 
counsels “a godlie peace,” 234. (Op. IJSen. 
FZ, y. L 5) 

Albret, Charles d'. See Constable of France 
iIen$on, John I., !Dbke of (1404-15), gives 
advice for the defence of France, 179 5 promises 
battle to Henry Y., 184 2 ; encounters 

Henry, 195 ; slain, 195, 196 

, John IL, Duke of (1415-76), relieves 

Orleans, 215, 216; present at Hargaret's 
espousals, 243 

Alexander the Mason denies the pope's authority 
in temporal matters, 56 3 

“ alongst,” along, 98 
“alow,” low down, 356 
“altogethers” == altogether^ 504 
“ands,”ifs, 872 

Angers (Angers) delivered to Arthur, 46 ; taken 


Abu 

by Eleanor, 51 ; taken by John, ib. ; Con- 
stance and Arthur flee to, 63 ; restored to 
John, 

Angus, George Douglas, Earl of, taken piisoner 
at Homildon, 132, 133 

Anjou yields allegiance to Arthur, 46 ; Arthur's 
homage for, 62 ; possession of, demanded for 
Arthur, ib. j recovered by John, 69 ; ravaged 
by York and Somerset, 230 ; ceded to Ren4, 
244 ; a key of Normandy, 246 

, Ren4, Duke of (1434-80), 182 n 4; his 

daughter Margaret’s marriage arranged, 288 ; 
his kingly style, 241 ; present at Margaret’s 
espousals, 243 ; could not pay for her journey 
to England, 245; advises her to discard 
Gloucester’s authority, 260 ; visited by her, 
312 n 1 ; ransoms her, 842 
Anne (Neville), wife of fochard HI., married to 
Edward (Lancastrian) Prince of Wales, 318, 
346 j date of her marriage to Richaid, 345, 
346 ; crowned, 387 ; rumour of her death 
spread by Richard, 388 ; dies, 396 ; eclipse 
of the sun at her death, 396 
“antecessors,” ancestors, 309 
Antelope, JSenry Y.'s pursuivant, sent to 
Gharies YL, 178 
“apert, in,’' openly, 293 
Apollo, Lear’s oath by, 5nl 
“appaire,” deteriorate, 249 
“appent,” belonged, 129 71 2 
Arraagnac, John lY., Count of, proffers his 
daughter in marriage to Henry Yl.^ 235 
Armourer, an, appeached of treason by his 
servant, 248 ; who overcomes him in a judicial 
duel, 260, 261; his servant was perjured, 

261 71 1 

Arras, representatives of England and France 
meet at, 226 ; and are exhorted to make peace, 
234 ; terms proposed at, 240 
Arthur. See Brittany, Arthur Duke of 
Articles devised by the Percies, 135 ; which win 
approval but no help, 136; presented- to 
Henry lY, 144 

Arundel, Richard Fitz-Alan, Earl of (1376-97), 
rebels against Richard IL, 94; careM in 
choosing soldiers, 143 

Thomas Fitz-Alan, Earl of (1400-15), 

joins Bohngbroke's invasion, 96; “broke 
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from the Duke of Exeter,” 97 ; goes with 
Bolingbroke to meet York, 102 ; ** let sacke” 
a man ordained to murder Prince Hen^, 213 
Arundel, William Fits- Alan, Ear^ of (15z4-44), 
in *the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn, 
485, (His place is filled by the dramatic 
** Surrey”) 

^or Fitz-Alan), Thomas, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, persuades Bolingbroke to de- 
throne Eichard II., 96 ; joins Bolingbroke's 
invasion, ih ; goes with Bolingbroke to meet 
York, 102 ; meets Eiclmd at Flint Castle, 
109 % 1 ; scroll of Eichard’s abdication de- 
livered to, 114 ; places Bolingbroke m “the 
regall throne,” 116 ; lends money to Henry 
IV., 159 n 1 

Arvirapis, son of the legendaiy Cymbeline, 7 ; 
a British prince named A.^ 7 3 ; Spenser 

made A. a orother of Cymbeline, 10 n 1 
Ascension Day (May 27, 1199), date of John’s 
coronation, 45 ; prophecy that John would 
not be king on, in 1213 (“ quod non foret 
rex in die Dominicse Ascensionis.” — ^M. Paris, 
ii. 535), 62 

“aslope,” indirectly, 379 
AspaH, Eobert, tries to save Eutland, 297, 298 
“assaie, take the,” taste the food, 126 
“assayled,” assoiled, 188 
Athol, Walter Steward, Earl of, taken prisoner 
at Homildon, 132 

Atidley, Sir Thomas, 485. See Chancellor, Lord 
Augustus knights the legendary Cymbeline, 7, 

8 ; prepares to invade the Britons, who re- 
fused tribute, 7 ; turns his arms against the 
Pannonians and Dalmatians, 8 ; the British 
princes seek his amity, 9 ; sends an ambassador I 
to Cymbeline, 

Aumerle, See Albemarle, Eutland, antd York 
Aurelius Ambrosius borne to battle in a litter, 
226. See Uter 

Aurora Borealis, (?) appearance of, 61 n 1. Q?. 
137 

“Austria,” a composite character, 53 % 1. See \ 
Limoges, 48 

Bagot, Six William, talks with Norfolk about 
Gloucester’s death, 83 j Ms tower a lodging 
for Eichard IL, 86; farms England, 90; 
gives advice for resisting Bolingbroke, 98 ; 
nees to Ireland, 100 ; accuses Aumerle, 110, 
111 ; hated by the commons, 130 
Baker, John, reports Cardinal Beaufort’s last 
words, 269 

Baldud (Bladud), father of Leix, 1 
BaE, John, exhorts the villeins at Blackheath, 
272 

Banaster, Humphrey (Ealph), betrays Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, 451 
Bangor, Archdeacon or Dean of (David Daron), 
tripartite diyiaion of England framed at Ms 
house, 138 

*^banquetwise^” as for a banquet, 441 
Bajn|uo, thane of Loehaber, a fictitious person, 
xih. ; supposed ancestor of the Stewards, 19, 


Bep 

35;;pirounded by rebels, 19 ; complains to Dun- 
can, %h , ; sent agamst Macdowald, 20 ; com- 
mands the rear in the war witji Sueno, 21 ; 
defeats the Danes sent by Canute, 22 ; me^ts 
the weird sisters, 23, 24 ; j^sts with Macbeth^ 
about tlieir prophecy, 24, 25-; connives at 
Duncan’s murder, 25 ; murdered by Macbeth’s 
order, 33 

Bar, Edward Duke of, promises battle to Henry 
V., 184 n 2 ; slain, 196 

Bardolf, Thomas Bardolf, Baron, conspires 
agamst Henry IV., 151 ; invades England 
and^s defeated, 157 

“bare him sore,” had a grudge against Mm, 
349 

Barkloughly (Qi and Fi. Barclowlie Hoi. 
Harlech WiSiams conj.), Eichard II. lands 
there, 106 

Barons form a league against John at Bury St. 
Edmunds, ^6, 67 ; excommunicated by In- 
nocent, 68 ; offer the Enghsh crown to ij^wis, 
69 {cp. 67, 68) ; their rum plotted by Lewis, 
72; become averse to Lewis, 72, 73; give 
allegiance to Henry III., 76, 76 

“baste,” baslSirdy, 269 

“ Battes ” (clubs), Parliament of, 221 

Bay trees wither, 103 

Bayly beheaded for knowing Cade’s base lineage, 
276 

Bayonne, Bishop of. See Gabriel de Grammont, 
464 91^3 

Beaufort, Henry, Bishop of Lincoln (1898 — 
1405), Winchester (1406—1447), andCardmal 
(1427), returns with Eichard IL from Ireland, 
106 ; informs parliament of Henry V.’s pro- 
jected war with France, 168 2 ; appointed 

guardian of Henry VL, 209 ; accused by 
Gloucester of plotting Henry’s abduction, il , ; 
dissension betwixt him and Gloucester, 212 ; 
orders the Tower to be kept against Gloucester, 
212, 213 ; who accuses him of plotting Prince 
Henry’s murder, 213 ; and obstructing London 
bridge, 220, 221 ; truce between, and Glou- 
cester, 222; godfather to Henry ,VL^ 224; 
crowns Henry VI. at Paris, 228 ; made a 
cardinal, 235, 236; coUspires against Glou- 
cester, 246 ; accused of selling offices, 250 ; 
Ms character, 269 ; last words, 269, 270 

“ Beaumont,” Earl of, slain at Agincourt, 196. 
Not m Monstrelefs lists or in H^rleian MS., 
782. (See “Eois” aM “Lestrake”) Per- 
haps Henri II., ^omte de Hamont, is meant 
(Jfojw. iii. 349) . . ^ / 

Beaumont, Hemy Beaumout, Baron, joins 
Bolingbroke, 98 

— John Beaumont, Viscount, arrests 
Gloucester, 264 

Bedford, John Duke of, not at Agincourt, 187 j 
at the siege of Melun, 201 n 1 ; secupes the 
Normans’ allegiance to Henry VI,, 206 % 1 ; 
at Henry V.^s death-bed, 208 appointed 
Eegent of France, ik ; appoints Suffolk to 
besiege Orleans, 214 ; petition to, fpom Eleanor 
Mortimer, 219 6 ; godfather to Hemy YL, 
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224 ; date of his death, ib » ; attends Henry 
TI/s coronation in Paris, 228 ; takes the 
barter ^root Fastolfe, 229 ; his tomb, Lewis 
XI. adyised to ^deface, 232 ; orders Jeanne 
Parc's examination, 238 ; calls her a “Hmb 
of the fiend, *^238 n 3. See John of Lancaster 
Bedford, John Bussell, Earl of (1550-65), warned 
the council not to molelst Cranmer, 603 
Bellona, goddess of battle, and her three hand-^ 
maideiS, 166 
“bend," band, 353 

“Benevolence," a, given to Edward IV. ^>4, 95 
Berkeley, Thomas de Berkeley, Baron, goes with 
York to meet Bolingbroke, 102 
Berri, John Duke of, his daughter’s mairiage 
to Bolingbroke prevented, 92: gives advice 
for the defence of France, 179 ;\t the council 
summoned after Henry V. crossed the Somme, 
182 

Bertha, Perth, 21 nl 
“ beteoke," delivered, 356 
Bimam Wood, Macbeth reassured by a prophecy 
^out, 36, 41 ; its removal a tradition, 42 1 

Bisnop, a, on each hand of Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, 383 • 

Black-Fixars, arrangement of the court at, for 
trying Henry's cause, 456, 467 j court at, ad- 
journed, 465 ; closed, 471 
Blanch of Castile marries Lewis, 53, 69 ; her 
dower, 63 

Blank charters issued by Richard IL, 90 
Blithild, fictitious ancestress of Pippin, 170 
Blood, one of Bellona’s handmaidens, 166 
Blunt, James, captain of Hammes Castle, joins 
Richmond, 409 

Sir Thomas, conspires against Henry IV., 
122 j beheaded, 127 

Sir Walter, slain by Douglas, 146, 147. 
The historic messengers (143) were Thonoas 
Prestbuiy, Abbot of Shrewsbury, and a clerk 
of the pnvy seal 
“bobaunce,” pride, 282 2 

Boleyn, Anne, made Marchioness of Pembroke, 
455; captivates Henry, 470; a Lutheran, 
472 ; married to Heniy, 479 n 1, 480 ; ac- 
knowledged as queen, 480 ; in her coronation 
procession, 485 ; crowned, 486 
Bolingbroke. See mcmdmly Derby, Hereford, 
Lancaster, and Henry IV. 

{aim Oonly), Roeer, accused of sorcery, 

253 ; confesses his ^It, it . ; recants, but 
is executed, 259 ; was an accomplice of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, 262 
Bona (Bonne), daughter to Lewis Duke of 
' ^voy, her marriage to Edward IV. negotiated, 

- 313 ; married to Galeazso Maria Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, 316 

Bonvile and Harington, William BonvUe, 
BaroTi, his heiress married Marquess Dorset, 
319 »1 

Bordeaux, Englishmen's goods at, seized by 
Francis 1., 427 
“borow,” surety, 413 

Botgosuane (Botgosuana Rocce 250/9. Bothgo- 


Br'^ 

wanan, the smith's bothy.— Robertson's Bcot- 
land under her Marly Kings, i. 115 note), 25 
Bouchier, Thomas, Bishop of Ely (1443-64), 
Archbishop , of Canterbury (1454-86), .and 
Cardinal (1464), envoy (in 1452) to York, 
285 ; takes part in Edward V.'s coronation 
council, 363 ; crowns Richard IIL, 3^ 
Boucicault, John le Memgre, Marshal, ^ovides 
for the defence of France, 179; encamps at 
Agincourt, 185 ; taken prisoner, 195 
Bouratier, William, Archbishop of Bourges, 
offers terms of to Henry V., 179 
Bourbon, John Duke of, in the Q. of Een, K, 
183 n 1 ; promises Rattle to Henry V., 184 
n 2 ; taken prisoner at Aginconrt, 195 

Lewis Dastard of, admiral of Fiance, 

appointed to assist the Lancastrians, 318 
Brabant, Anthony Duke of, promises battle to 
Henry V., 184 w 2 ; uses a trumpet-banner 
instead of his standard, 189 ; slain, 196 
“braies,” 108. “Braye ... An advanced 
parapet surrounding the main rampart. Wcw 
English Dictionary 

“brake,” (?) thicket, 472. Perhaps a machine 
for confining the legs of uniuly horses 
Brakenhury, Sir Robert, refuses to murder 
Richard III.'s nephews, 389 ; delivers the 
keys of the Tower to Tyrrel, 390 ; slain at 
Bosworth field, 421 

Brandon, Sir Thomas, (t) Brandon in Henry 
VIIL, 430 n 1 

y Sir William, Richmond's standard- 

bearer, overthrown by Richard, 419 ; was not 
slain at Bosworth, 419 n 1 ^ 

Breaut4, Fankes de, compared with the dramatic 
Faulconbridge, i&nl 

Bretons levy war against John on Arthur's 
behalf, €0 ; enragedby the rumour of Arthur's 
death, 62, 63 ; riieir character, 417 sftdewde 2 
“breued,” recorded, 129 n 2 
Brews, William de, his contempt of court, 161 
n 2 

Bndge-tower at Orleans taken by the English, 
210 ; Salisbury wounded in the, 214* 215 
“brigandine," 2/3, “ briganders," 374, coats of 
sd^e-aimour 

Britain conquered by Claudiira, 6j Augustas 
prepares to invade, 7 ; tribute imposed on, 
by Caesar, 9 n2; “a worlde by it selfe,” 10, 
11 ; recovered by Maximian I., 11 ; governed 
by a pentarchy of kings, 14 ; re-united by 
Mulmucius, ib, 

Britons refuse tribute to Augustus, 7 ; their 
youth brought up among the Romans, 3 ; 
their “lack of skill” to oppose Julius C^sar, 

8 n 2; their princea seek the fidendship of 
Augustus, ,9 ; their imports, 46.; used i 
chariots, 15 n 2 

Brittany, Arthur Plantagenet, Duke of, Angers 
delivered to, 46 ; acknowledged in Anjon, 
Maine, and Touraine, ib . ; son of J ohn's elder 
brother, ib. ; much younger than John, 47 
59 nl); placed in Philip’s chai^ 45. ; 
is knighted by and does homage to Phmp, 
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52 ; reconciled to John, ih , ; flees from John, i5. > Ms dukedom restored by Henry YII, 
63 ; does homage to John, and returns with 461 

Philip, 64 j takes Mirabeau, 58; captured by Bulmer, Sir William,^ Ms impMsonfaent by 
John, 69 ; demands possession of Eichard's ' Wolsey, 426 ; Buckingham’s threat in ^n- 
dominions, 4b * ; imprisoned, ib. ; persuades nection therewith, 438, 489 . * ^ 

Hubert de Burgh to save him from blinding, Burdett, Thomas, executed, 342^ 3 ; and^hy, 
60; 4ds blinding and death rumoured, 61 ; 375, 375 ti 2 

rumour of Ms death contradicted, 63; Burgundy, John the fearless, Duke of (1404- 
various accounts of his death, ib . ; Ms ^ 19), murders Lewis Duke of Orleans, 48 ; 
murder attributed to John, 70 (cp. 61 n 1) murdered, 199 n 3 ; conferred withflenry T. 
Brittany, Constance Duchess of, entrusts Arthur at Meulan, 200; was the “let” of Henry’s 
to Philip, 47 ; repudiatdl^her second husband des:y^es, tb, 

and marries Guy de Thouars, 53 ; dies, 61 w 1 , , Philip the Good, Duke of (1419-67), 

accused John of Arthurs murder, ib. offe^ peace to Henry Y., 199 ; concludes a 

, John Y., Duke of (1864-99), Biest sur- truce wilh Henry, ; accompanies Henry’s 

rendered to, 84, 96 ; aids Bolingbroke, 96 ambassadors to Troyes, 200 ; swears to observe 

f John YI, Duke of (1399 — 1442), at the the treaty oT Troyes, 203 ; makes peace with 

council summoned after Hejiry Y. crossed the Charles VII. , 226 ; besieged Calais, 226 n 1 ; 
Somme, 182 obtains Or^ans’^elease, and why, 227, 228 ; 

, Prancis L, Duke of (1442-50), present at * his excuse for deserting Henry YL, 229 ; 

Margaret of Anjou’s espousals, 243 receives the Duchess of York’s sons, SOIt 

, Prancis II., Duke of (1468-88), receives , Charles the Bold {le Um4rair6)i Duke of 

the earls of Pembroke and Richmond, 329, 1467-77), secretly aids Edward I Y.’s restora- 

830 ; Richmond brought up in his court, tion, 330 ^ 

417 Bushy, Sir John, spokesman for Richard 11. 

Brocas, Sir Leonard, conspirator against Henry regarding Bolingbroke’s appeal, 79 ; an- 
lY., beheaded, 127 nounces the decision to settle Bmingbroke’a 

“ broch,” sb , spit, 23 appeal by battle, 82 ; reads the sentences of 

Buckingham, Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Bolingbroke and Norfolk, 88 ; farms England, 

(1444-60), conspires against Gloucester, 246 ; 90 ; gives adTOe for resisting Bolingbroke, 

when made duke, 246 n 3 ; present at Glou- 98 ; flees to Bristol, 100 ; beheaded there, 

caster’s arrest, 264 ; sent to York before the 104 ; his character, 129 ; flatters Richard IL, 

battle of St Albans, 284 n 1 ; wounded at 130 ; hated by the commons, ib* 

St Albans, 290 “buskling,” bustling, noise, 28 

, Henry Stafford, Duke of (1460-83), aids Butler, Dame Eleanor, betrothed to Edward 

Gloucester in removing the queen’s friends lY., 377 n 3 

jErom Edward Y., 351, 352 ; aids Gloucester Buttes, Dr. ‘William, tells Henry that Cranmer 
to get possession of Edward at Stony Strat- waits outside the council-chamber, 499 
ford, 854; asserts that York needed no “ by,” about, concerning, 363, 371, 389 
sanctuary, 359, 860 ; was he in Richai’d’s con- 
fidence from the first 1 361 ; courts Hastings, Cade {alias Mend-all), John, date of Ms rebel- 
362 ; promises made him by Richard, ib* ; lion, 265 ; called himself Mortimer, 266 ; a 

takes part in Richard’s secret council, 363 ; feeler for York, 266, 282 n 2 ; defeats the, 

Ms speech at the Guildhall on Richard’s Staffords, 273 ; dons Six H. Stafford’s brigan- 

claim to the crown, 877—379 ; was received dine, ib. ; releases prisoners, ib, ; sends a 

with silence, 381 ; accepts packed applause as supplication to Henry, 273, 274 ; confers 

an answer, 382 ; invites Richard to assume with Henry’s messengers, 274 ; lodges at the 

the crown, 383—385; vainly demands the White Hart in Soumwark, ik; robs, 276 

earldom of Hereford, 392 {ep, 362, 450 2) ; » 1 ; enters London unopposed, 275 2 ; 

relates Ms wrongs to Morton, 393 ; rebels, strikes his sword on London stone, 276 ; Ms 

397 , promised to support Richmond, 398 n 1 ; those wholmew hk TfiiSe lineage, ib, ; tnes to 

stopped by a flood, 403 ; his army deserts him, seize London bridge, 276, 277 ; lbs dramatic 

404 ; beheaded, 410 ; meant to have stabbed 0. and Wat Tyler, 277, 2f8 ; proposes to 

Richard, 439 ; betrayed by Banaster, 451 abohsh fifteenths^ 278 ; puts to death Lord 

^ Edward Stafford, Duke of (1486—1521), Saye and Sir James Cromer, 278, 279 ; makes 

escorts Francis 1. in the vale of Andren, 425 ; their heads kiss, 279 ; his followers disperse 

grudged the charges of attending the kings’ and he flies, 280, 281 ; reward offered for 

interview, 426 j hated Wolsey, ih ; arrested, him, 281, 284 ; date of Ms death, 283 ; slaM 

430.; Knyvefs evidence against, 436—439 ; by Iden, 284 , 1 ., 

had dismissed Enyvet, 437 ; tried and found Caesar, 0. Julius, imposes a tribute on Britain, 
guilty, 447, 448; Wolsey blamed for Ms 9^2; calls Britain another ’World,” 11; 

death, 448 ; denies that he was a traitor, 450; Ms ships wrecked, 12; Ms good lucfe faBs 

the edge of the axe turned towards Mm, ib, ; him in Britain, ;^the Brit^h account 

says that he is now ”but Edward Bohune,” , of Ms invasions^ 12, 13 ; loses hiS ^word, 
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** da"kes,” sh,, clots, 29 

Caldbna ^“C^labet”), John of-Anjoii, Duke of, 
OTeseut at his sister Margaiet’s espousals, 
a43i% • 

Mv^'t, Bernal^, his ride, 411 n 2 
Cambridge, Richard Earl of, treason of, made 
public, 173- « 3 ; foun^ guilty, ib , ; his con- 
spiracy detected,. 174 j led to doom himself,^] 
174 ^ 3*^ his real motive for conspiring, 175, 
176 ; says that he was bribed by France, 176 ; 
doomed by Henry, 176, 177 
Campeggio, Lorenzo, Cardinal, sent t# try 
Henry’s cause of matrimony, 453, 454 ; closes 
the court at Black-Friars, 471; take# leave 
of Henry, 471, 472 
'' campestrall,” champaign, 239 
Camp-fires, the, at Agincourt, 186 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, 4n Menry V, See 
Chichele 

Capuchins, 488. (Eustace Chapuys) 

Carlisle, Bishop of (Thomas Merkes), returns 
with Richard II. from Ireland, 106 ; accom- 
mnies Richard to Conway, 107 ; present when 
Richard met Bolingbroke, 109^ speaks on 
Richard’s behalf, 115, 116; attacked by 
Westmoreland, ib . ; conspires against Henry 
IV., 122, 123 : Ms subsequent history, 127, 
128 

Cassibelan, eldest son of Lud {Fab. 34), or 
Lud’s brother, 1 nX {Sol ) : agrees to pay the 
Romans tribute, 9; obstructs the Thames 
with piles, 13; was ‘*at point to master 
Caesar’s Sword {C^mb ) IS n 2; celebrates 
his second defeat of Caesar, 14 
**cast,” contrivance, 377 
Castle, the, in St. Albans, Somerset slain there, 
289 

Catesby, Sir William {‘‘the Cat,’‘ 347), moved 
by Richard to sound Hastings, 362 ; present 
at Richard’s secret council, 363 ; was trusted 
and advanced by Hastings, 363, 364 ; reports 
Hastings’s loyalty, 365; hindered Tyrrel’s 
advancement, 389, 390 

Oatur, John, an armourer, appeached of treason 
by Ms servant, 248 n 3 

Cawdor, where, 23 « 3 ; the thane of, con- 
demned for treason, 24 ; made an earldom, 
45 

^*0awny, the lorde of” (Aubert Le Flamenc, 
seigneur de Cany), supposed father of Dunois, 
49 

Chamberlain, Lord, of the Household, 439, 
440, 442-445, 454, 469, 503: Within the: 
hibtorip range of Se7i. FIJI. (1620-44) this 
oSice was held by (1) Charles Somerset, 
Earl of Worcester; (2) William Sa,ndys, 
Baron Sandys of the Vine ; and (3) William 
Paulet, Baron Seint John, afterwards Earl 
of Wlhchester. The respective dates of 
their appointments were: 1509, 1626, and 
1543 

Chamberlains, Duff’s two, made drunk by Don- 
wald and his wife, 27, 28 ; slain by Donwald, 
29 


Cla 

** chambers,” small cannon, 443 
Chancellor, Lord (Sir Thomas Audley), in the 
coronation procession of Anne Boleyn, 485 ; 
Thomas Goodrick, Bishop of Ely, in Sen. 
Fill V. iii. (p. 499). The dramatic chaiacter 
is probably Sir Thomas More 
“chancemedlie,” manslaughter by misadven- 
ture, 33 

“Change ... a diuine instinct” warns men 
of, 353 

Chapuys, Eustace, Pharles V.’s ambassador, 
visits Katharine, 489. 

Chariots used by the "^itons, 15 2 

“Charlemaine, king,” Oharles the Bald, 170 
Charles V., the Emperor, visits Katharine, 429 ; 
bribes Wolsey to dissolve the fiiendship be- 
twixt Henry aij^ Francis, 429, 430 

VI., King of France, receives Bolingbroke 

courteonsly, 92 ; desired by Richard IL to 
prevent Bolingbroke’s marriage, %b . ; urged 
by Henry V, to resign France peaceably, 178 ; 
temporarily insane, 178, 179 ; advised to 
interrupt Henry’s march, 182 ; concludes a 
trace with Henry, 199; receives Homy’s 
ambassadors at Troyes, 200 ; at Troyes when 
the treaty was revised, 201 ; and when his 
daughter married Henry, 201 n 1, 202; 
swears to observe the treaty of Troyes, 203 ; 
his death inclined the French to support Ms 
son, 206 ; date of Ms death, 207 n 2 

VII., youngest son of Charles VL, present 

at the council dramatized in Sen. F. Ill, v., 
182 ; proclaimed king, 207 ; crowned at 
Poitiers, 207 n 1 ; and at Rheims, ; meets 
Jeanne Dare, 211, 212 ; appoints her an army, 
212 ; welcomes Burgjmdy, 226 ; re-established 
in Paris, 237 ; impiously availed himself of 
Jeaime Dare’s help, 239; present at Margaret’s 
espousals, 243 

ChltiUon, Jacques de, seigneur de Dampierre, 
Admiral of France, encamps at Agincourt, 
185 ; slain 1 96 

CMchele, Henry, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
saves the clergy^s endowments by advising 
Henry V. to claim France, X68 ; translated 
jfrom S. David’s, 168 n 2 ; argues that the 
Salic law was not made for France, 169*— 171 ; 
cites Numbers xxvii. 8, 171 ; promises a large 
subsidy from the cler^, 171, 172 
“ chieuance,” bargain, 399 
“Christes passion, by,” Richard IIL’s oath, 
417 

Clarence, Thomas Duke of (1411-21), made 
president of the council instead, of Prince^ 
Henry, 141 and 161 I ; concerned with a 
riot m Eastcheap, 141 » 1 j invades Nor- 
mandy, 169 n 1 ; sentences Cambridge and 
Scrope, 173 % 3; present when Henry V. 
married Katharine, 201 1 ; at the si^e of 

Melun, ib 

, George Duke of (1461-77), sent to 

Utrecht by his mother, 303 ; dukedom con- 
ferred on, 308 ; joins the Lancastrian league, 
318 ; angered by Edward’s disposal of heir- 
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esses, 819 ; marries Isabel, elder dangliter of 
Warwick, 820 ; invades England Avitli War- 
wick, B22 n B; aids Warwick in capturing 
Edward, 323 ; releases Henry from the Tower, 
826 ; made governor of England and heir to 
th^rown in remainder, 827 ,* urges Wamick 
to make peace with Edward, 334 ; his recon- 
ciliation with his brothers, 335, 336 ; had^ 
been urged not to supplant his own lineage, 
336 ; helps to muider Prince Edward, 340 ; 
probable date of his ^rest, 342 3; the 

G ” prophecy a rumoured cause of his death, 
344 ; his maniage to Mary of Burgundy op- 

K l by Edward, ib. , hated by the queen’s 
red, 844, 346; put to death, 348; his 
fortune, 422 
**clepyd,” named, 221 

Clifford, Thomas Clifford,' Baron (1422-55), 

“ old Clifford,” 289 n 2 ; slain at St. Albans, 
290 

, John Clifford, Baron (1455-61), at 

Wakefield, 296 ; kills Kutland, 298 ; insults 
York’s corpse, 299 ; defeats the Yorkists at 
Eenybridge, 305 ; slain, 307 
Clifton, Sir John, slain at Shrewsbury, 147 
Cobham, Edward Brooke, Baron, a su|)porter of 
York’s claim, 283 ; joins the Yorkist lords, 
296 

, Eleanor. Gloucester, Eleanor Buchess 

of 

of Sterborough, Reginald Cobham, Baron, 

joins Bolingbroke’s invasion, 96 
Ooinacke,” Cognac, 48 

Ooint, Francis, joins Bolingbroke’s invasion, 96 
Colchester, William. See Westminster, Abbot of 
Goleyile of the Bale, Sir John, beheaded for 
rebelling against Henry IV., 165 ; in arms at 
Topcliffe, 155 n 2 

CoUmgborne, William, ridicules Richard III. in 
a couplet, 347 
Colon,” Cologne, 254 
Constable of Francej the (Charles d’Albret), 
fortifies towns against Henry T., 179 ; pro- 
mises battle to Henry, 184 to 2 ; encamps at 
Agincourt, 185 ; slain, 196 
Constance. See Brittany, Constance Buchess of 
Copeland, John, captures Bavid II., 172 
Cordeilla’s answer to Lear, 3 ; disinherited by 
him, S marries Aganippus, 4 ; receives 
Lear kindly, 6 ; made his sole heiress, and 
returns with Mm to Britain, 45. ; succeeds 
liear, 6 ; her nephewa rebel a^inst her, #. ; 


Bes 

Courtiers return from France with French pre-r 
dilections, 489, 440 ; 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterl^py, 
in favour of Henry’s divorce, 478; mad;^ 
archbishop, ib, ; on the date Qf Anne B^oley: s 
marriage, 479 to 1 ; divoices Katharine, 483, 
484 ; crowns Ann^Boleyn, 466 ; beloved* by 
Henry, 494 ; accused to Henry of spreading 
heresy, 494, 495, 500 ; his committal to the 
Tower urged, and licensed by Henry, 495, 
600, 501 ; instructed by Henry how to meet 
hifc foes, 496, 497, 502 ; obliged to wait out- 
side the council-chamber, 499 ; shows Henry’s 
rii% t* the council, 502 ; and justifies Bed- 
ford’s warning, 503 ; his placable temper was 
proverbial^ 505 ; godfather to the princess 
Elizabeth, 505 

Crema, John of, legate, taken with a strumpet, 
475 TO 3 

“ Crocea mors,” name of Caesar’s sword, 18 to 2 

Cromer, Sir James, beheaded and hSS head 
borne on a pole, 279 

Cromwell, Thomas, in Wolsey’s service, 481 ; 
enters Henry’s service, ib, ; faithful to 
Wolsey, ib. ; made master of the jewel house, 
487 ; master of the rolls and Henry's secretary, 
493 ; favoured the Protestants, 501 ; his chief 
enemy was Gardiner, ib, 

** cullions,” testicles, 148 

Cymbeline, authentic particulars concerning, 6; 
the legendary 0. knighted by Augustus, 7, 
8; who sends an ambassador to him, 9; 
refuses tribute to the Romans, 10 to 1 
uTfibeline, names in Sol, occurring there, 
17, 18 


Cordelia^ the name so spelt in tho JFmrie 
Qmem, 2 to 1 

Cornwall, Buke of (Henninus), marries Began, 
3 ; half of Britain bequeathed to him, ib , ; 
rebels against Lear and assigns him a porrion 
to live on, 4 ; defeated and slain, 6 
"counterpane,” counterpart of a deed, 124 
Courtenay, Edward Courtenay, Baron, aids 
Buckingham’s rebellion, 403 
^ Peter, Biidfciop of Exeter, aids Bucking- 
ham's rebellion, 403 


"damnifie,” injure, 285 
" damning,” censuring, 365 
Banes, the, defeated, at Loncarty, 16, 17; 
drugged with “raekilwoort,” 21 to 2 ; their 
dead buried at Inchcolm, 22 ; make peace 
with the Scots, 23 

Baron, Bavid. See Bangor, Archdeacon of, 
138 

Bauphin, Guichard, seigneur de Jaligj^, Grand 
Master of the King’s Household, &uverain 
Maitre de I’Hotm du Roi.:” — Amelme, viii. 
846), confounded by Shakspere with the 
Dauphin, 183 to 1 ; slain, 196 
Bavid IL, King ofrScots, takeu prisoner at 
Heville’s Cross, 172 

Bavy, John, armoureri^ servant, appeaches his 
master of treason, 248 to 3 
Belacourt, John, arrested, 430 ; hears HopHns’s 
prophecy, 436, 437 ; brought forth at Buck- 
ingham’s trial, 447 

Benny, Sir Anthony, requires Oi'anmeris attend- 
ance on Henry, 496 

Derby, Henry Earl of, joins a conspiracy against 
Richard II., 82; was a crusader in Prussia, 
not in Barbery, 112, 113; anri-derical 4n 
youth, 122 ; made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,' 
160 to L See HerefofdT Hen^ Buke of ‘ ; 
Despencer, Thomas Despencer, Baron, cdnspiies 
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4igainst Henry IV., 122, 123; belieadecJ, 127 
D%hton, John, a murderer of Edwaid iy.*s 
children, 3’34 

Disiner hour, the^ temp. Eichard III. (?) 11 
rsa’iff. Op. 371, 372, 373 
*’dii^arkled,” Scattered, 405 
“JDomprm,’' Domremy, 211 
Donalhain, son of Duncftn I., chosen king of 
Scots, xii n 2, 41, 42 ;* takes lefuge in Ireland, 
31 

Donwald detects the witchcraft practised against 
Duff, 22, 23 ; has a blond feud withJDnff, 
26, 27 ; counselled by his wife to murder 
Duff, 27 ; who visits Eorres Castle^ they 
make Duff’s chamberlains drunk, 28 ; Don- 
wald’s servants slay Duff, and hide the body, 
%b . ; searches the castle, and kills Duff’s 
chamberlains, 29 ; Donwa^d’s zeal suspected, 

Dorset, Thomas Beaufort, Earl of. See Exeter 

9 Thomas Grey, Marquess of (1475—1501), 

married to the heiress of Lord Bonville, 319 
^ 5 helps to murder Prince Edward, 840 ; 
date of his marquessate, 847 ; his reconcilia- 
tion with the king’s friends, 349 ; joins Eich- 
mond in Brittany, 387 ; promises made to 
him (thibugh his mother) by Eichard, 400 , 
aided Buckingham’s rebellion, 403 

, Thomas Grey, Marques of (1501-30), 

found Buckingham guilty, 447 

, Henry Grey, Marquess of (1530-51), in 

the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn, 
485 

i Margaret (Mrs. Medley, bom VTotton) 

dowager Marchioness of, godmother to the 
princess Elizabeth, 605, 506 ; her gift, 506 
'‘doubte,” fear, 238 % 3 
Douglas, Archibald Douglas, Earl of, defeated 
at Homildon, 131 — 133; his help soEcited 
by the Percies, 135 ; makes Henry IV. the 
object of his attack at Shrewsbury, 146 ; fells 
. Henry, 147 ; slays Sir Walter Blunt and three 
who wore Henry’s coat, ^5. ; released without 
rausom, 148 

Duff, King of Scots, kept sleepless by witch- 
craft, 22 ; the sorcery practised against him 
discovered, 22, 23; executes kinsmen of 
Donwald, who meditates revenge, 26, 27; 
lodges at Porres Castle, 27 ; and is murdered 
there by Donwald’s servants, 28 ; his body 
Mdden, ^5. ; portents after Duff’s murder, 
31, 32 

'^dunape,” reverie, 392 

Duncan L, King of Scots, slain in his youth, 
xiii w 2 ; his parentage, 18 ; character, ; 
his leniency encourages sedition, 19 ; sends | 
for some who had wounded Banquo, ; asks ' 
his nobles’ advice for the subduing of Mac- 
dowald, 20 ; blamed for slacknessby Macbeth, 

; commands the main body m the war 
with SueUo, 21 ; gives the thanedom of 
Cawdor to Macbeth, 24 ; colifers Cumberland 
on Malcolm, 25 murdered by Macbeth, 45. ; 
buried at Iona, 26 


Elb 

Duncan IL, King of Scots, son of Malcolm III., 
deposes Donaldbain, xii 2; promises to 
ahjme foreigners, 

Dunois, John, Count of, bastard of Lewis Cuke 
of Orleans, 48 ; his legitimacy questioned, 
49 ; chooses to be called Orleans’s bastard, 
il. ; befriended by Charles Duke of Orleans, 
ib. ; requites the Duke’s kindness, 60 ; makes 
a sally from Orleans, 209, 210 ; craves speedy 
help from Alen$on, 215 

Eadward the Conf^sor receives Malcolm Can- 
more, 31 ; healed the king’s evil, 40 ; orders 
Siward to assist Mafbolm, 41 ; when crowned, 
43 2 ; his feast the date of Bolingbroke’s 

exile, 82 w 1 ; his shrme visited by Henry 
IV., 160 

Edward 1. pimislfld his son Edward for reviling 
a royal officer, 161 n 2 

— III. watched the battle of Cr4cy from a 
hill, 171; in France when David II. was 
captured, 172 ; woodcut portrait of, in Holin- 
shed, 178, 174 

IV. (Earl of March, 1446-60 ; Duke of 

York, 1460-61), date of his birth, 287 » 2 ; 
comes to his father’s rescue, 288 ; in arms with 
his father, 295 ; welcomed by the Keutishmen, 
296, 296; sees three suns at Mortimer's 
Cross, 800, 301 ; takes the sun as his cognis- 
ance, 801 ; joined by Warwick, 45. ; his pro- 
clamation to his soldiers at Towton, 305, 806 ; 
removes his father’s head from York gates 
and sets Devonshire's there, 807 ; crowned, 
307, 308; gives dukedoms to George and 
Eichard, 308; wooes Elizabeth Grey, 310, 
311 ; gives a reason for marrying her, 312 ; 
was an elected king, 315, 316; insults a 
relative of Warwick, 316, 317 ; his disposal 
of heiresses, 319; appoints Pembroke and 
Stafford to suppress the northern rebellion, 
321 ; captured by Warwick, 323, 324 ; escapes, 
324, 326 ; dethroned, 825, 826 ; returns, 330 ; 
beguiles the citizens of York, 830—332 ; 
obliged by Montgomery to proclaim himself 
king, 332 ; bids Warwick battle at Covent^, 
334 ; marches thence to Ijondon, 336 ; wins 
the battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 337 
338 ; suffers Prince Edward to be murdered, 
340; troubled by the **G” prophecy, 344; 
opposed Clarence’s marriage to Mary of Bur- 
^ndy, 45. ; date of his death, 346 ; on his 
death-bed fried to reconcile the parties in his 
court, 349, 350; sorrowed for Clarence’s 
hasty death, 350 ; lived cMefiy Lendonj, 
378 ; his person and character, 422 
V., horn in sanctu^, 324 ; leaves Lud- 
low for London, 861 ; his governor was Eiv«:s, 
45 ; had a small escort to London, 353 ; his 
journey inteirnpted, 354 ; a*;serts the inno- 
cence of Elvers and Grey, 366, 357 ; enters 
London, 357 ; conveyed to the Tower, 360, 
361 ; in the custody of Slaughter, 376 ; 
murdered, 894 ; his body never found, 395 

Eleanor wins England for John, 46 ; jealous of 
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Constance, 47 ; takes Angers., 51 ; scandal about Exeter, Henry Holland, Duke of (1447'~73),,iiis, 
her, ib . ; besieged in Mirabeau, 68 ; dies, 61 ship intercepts Suffolk, 270 ; advises Margaret 

Elizabeth (widow of Sir John Grey, afterwards to op]gose York, 294, 295 ; at Wakefield, ^ 6 ; 

ifiarried to Edward IV.), a suitor to Edward, flees from To^^ton, 306 % 2 ; with W.arwick 

310 ,* refuses to be his paramour, 311 ; is be- at Barnet, 335 

trothed to him, 312 5 her son Edward born in “ Exeter,’’ the dramatic, 342 
san^uary, 324; troubled by the **G” pro- Exton, Sir Piers of, moved by Bolingbroke’s 
phecy, 344; hated Edward’s kindred, 344, 345 , words to slay Richard, 126 ; murders Richard, 
persuaded to lessen her son’s escort to London, 126 ; his remorse, ib* 

352, 353 ; hears that his journey had been 

interrupted, 354; tak^ sanctuary with her ‘‘facundious,” eloquent, 247 w 2 
children, 355 ; receives^the great seal from Famine, one of BeUona’s handmaidens, 166 
Rotherham, 355, 356 ; answers his advice to ‘‘fastely,’* stedfastly, 254 
part with York, 360; buffers York to go, ^5. ; Fasto^fe, ^Sir John, lieutenant of Harfleur, 
accused of witchcraft by Gloucester, 371 ; 181 ; withdraws from the battle of Patay, 

union between Richmond and her daughter 207, 208 ;ia K.G., 208; joined with others 

proposed to her, 398, 899 ; beguiled by in the siege of Orleans, 214 ; the Garter 

Richard HI. *s promises, 40t) restored to, 229* 

, eldest daughter of Edward IV., project Fauconbergfthe bastard (son of William Neville, 

for her marriage to Richard III., 388, 399, Baron Fauconberg, afterwards Earl of Kent), 

400, 401 ; Richmond swears to marry her, 399 made vice-admiral, 294 ^ 

, daughter of Henry VIII., born, 498 ; Faulconbridge, Philip, collects money from the 

her god-parents, 505, 506 ; bearers of her clergy, 47 ; his inheritance claimed h^his 

canopy in her christening procession, 606 younger brother, 48 ; chooses to be called 

(Baron Rochford, ? Baron Hussey of Slefoid, Richard’s bastard, ib * ; historic parallels of 

Baron Howard of Effingham, and Lord his choice, 48 — 60 

Thomas Howard) ; bearer of her train, ib. , Sir Robert, (?) ambassador to the 

(Anne, Countess of Kent); her proclama- Emperor, 60 

tion* ib * ; gifts to, ib* Fauquembergue, Waleran Count of, holds his 

Ely, Bishop of, 167 1 (John Fordham) men together at Agincourt, 193 ; defeated 

English, the, given to gormandizing, 42 ; paid and slain, ^ 6 ., 196 
mr food on the march to Calais, 184 ; can’t ** faytoure,” rogue, 254 
fight on an empty stomach, 185 n 3 ; their “ feare,** terrify, 218 

camp and the Romans* compared, 186 ; their ^‘fensed,” (^) was protected by a mail-coat, or 
demeanour on the eve of Agincourt, 187 ; feinted,” flinched, 424 
silent when marching to their camping- Ferrers of Ohartley, Walter Devereux, Baron, 
ground, ib . ; number of, at Agincourt, 189 ; slam at Bosworth field, 421 
search for wounded French after the battle, Fife, Murdoch Steward, Earl of, taken prisoner 
195 ; number of, slain at Agincourt, 196 ; at Homildon, 132, 133 ; wrongly called 

repulse Dunois’s sally from Orleans, 210 ; ‘‘eldest son to” Douglas, 132 w 1 ; was Earl 

adopt French habits, 439, 440 of Menteith, 132 n 3 ; delivered to Henry IV. 

Ermengarde of Lorraine (170), ancestress of by the Percies, 133 
Lewis IX, through Alix of Namur, whose Fire, one of Bellona’s handmaidens, 166 
grand-daughter Isabelle married Philip II., Fisher, John, Bishop of Rochester, Katharine’s 
King of France counsel, 467 

Erpingham, Sir Thomas, joins Bolingbroke’s in- Fitz-Alans, they and the Stewards descended 
vasion, 96; begins the battle of Agincourt, 187 from Alan {imp* Hen. I.), 35 n 2 
“ Esperance I Percy I ” (battle-cry of the Percies), Fxtz-Walter, Walter Fitz-Walter, Baron, appeals 
145 Aumerle of treason, 111 ; challenged by 

‘^Everwyk,” York, 152 n 2 Surrey, ib. ; replies^o Surrey, 112’ 

Exeter, John Holland, Duke of (1397-99), Fitzwilliam, Thomas, recorder of London, re- 
” had the custody^ of ^oiuas Fitz-Alan, 97 ; hearses Buckingham’s si^eooh, 381 ; present 
returns with Richard IL from Ireland, 106 ; at Baynard’s Castle, 386 
accompanies Richard to Conway, 107; de- Fleauoe, son of Banquo, a fictitious person, xiii 5 
prived of his dukedom, 121 , 122 ; reprobated escapes Macbeth’s plot, and flees to Wales, 

by the commons, 130. Bee Huntingdon 33 j in the genealogy of the Stewards, 35 

— > Thomas Beaufort (Earl of Dorset, 1412^ , “Six,” flux, dysentery, 182 
16 j^Puke of Exeter, 1416-26), ambassador to “ fiyttand Wod,” Bimam Wood, 42 ^ 1 

178 (m Bouratier, 179); captain of ‘‘Fois’^(i?bys5F.),Earlof,slainatAgine€?urt,196. 
Haiffieur,' 181 ; a negotiator of the treaty Ko Comte deFoix is mentioned in MonstreWs 
of ^oye$, 200; (1) present at Henry Vt’s lists (iii 348-^56)* The list given in &r- 
betrothal to Katharine, 201 attends on leian MS. 782, fol. 48 verso, col, 2 (quoted in 
Henry V.’s funeral, 20§ 4j appointed Agim<mrt, M* - 2* u 3671 places 

gdardtan qf Henry VL, 209 “The Countie de fois” ambng'the slain ’ 
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** forced,” cared for, 492 
foiebarijug,” impeding, 221 . 

“j^eiudged,*^ judged beforehand, 110, 262 
regular, 310 

^^orijiallie compact,” well made, 164 
Torres an abode of witches, 22; the weird 
listers appear on the way there, 23 ; Duff 
murdered in the castle w, 28 
Forrest, Jfxles, a murderer of Edward IV.’s 
children, 394 
‘‘forsake,” deny, 461 

France, Xing of (Aganippus),* marries Cor<killa, 
4 ; restores Lear to the throne, 6 ; dies, 6 
Francis 1. meets Henry VIII. in tjje wale of 
Andren, 425; seizes Englishmen’s goods, 
427 ; wished to meet Henry, 45^ 

French, the, “full of game” on the eve of 
Agincourt, 186 ; encampednear the English, 
186 ; played dice for the EngliA, ib, ; their 
camp and the Germans’ compared, ih , ; make 
greA haste to the battle, 189 ; number of, at 
Agmcourt, ib.; invite Henry V. to fix his 
rft^i^om, 191 ; their rearward fly, 192 ; some I 
of; rob Henry’s camp, list of; made! 
prisoners or slain, 195, 196 ; inclined to sup- 
port Chayles VII., 206 ; but are reclaimed by 
feedfoid, 206 n 1; surprised at Le Mans, 
217 j reconquer Normandy, 263 ; their cha- 
racter, 417 sidmote 2 • 

“fretting,” froting, chafing, 371 
“ furtherlie,” serviceable, 848 

“G” prophecy, the, 344 
Gamme, Davy, slain at Agincourt, 196 
Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of 'Winchester, re- 
ceives a place near Hemy, 456 ; his name, 
456 « 2; in the coronation procession of 
Anne Boleyn, 486, 487 ; attacks Cranmer, 
494 ; the chief enemy of Cromwell, 601 ; his 
character, iK ; vacillating in divinity, 602 
Gargrave, Sir Thomas, mortally wounded at 
Orleans, 214, 215 

Garter (Sir Thomas Writhe or Wriothesley), in 
the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn, 
486 ; proclaims the princess Elizabeth, 506 
Gascoign, Sir William, Chief-Justice of the 
Xing's Bench, punishes Prince Henry for 
contempt, 162, 163 
Gaunt, John of. See Lancaster 
Gausell (“Gawsey”), ^gir Eobert, slain at 
Shrewsbury, 147 
“George! St., Talbot 1(217) 

„ to borow 1 (418) 

if if ’ (^46) 

„ ,, victorie I ” (147) 

Germans, the, and the French, aspect of their 
camps compared, 186 
“ghostlie,” inward, 379 
Glansdalfe (or Glasdale), William, entrusted 
with the Iqridge-tower at Orleans, 210 ; views I 
Orleans therefrom, 214. - | 

Glendower, Owen, what he was, 105; wars 
upon Lord Grey td Ruthin ; attacked 
by Henry IV., ; defeats Sir Edmund 
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Mortimer, 130, d31; is joined by Mortimer, 
131 » 1; his daughter marries Mortimer, 
136 ; dramatic portents connected with, 137 ; 
defeats Lord Grey of Ruthin, ib, ; and Im- 
prisons him, 268 ; foils Henry IV. hy sorcery, 
138 ; a party to the indenture dividing Henry 
IV. ’s lealm, 138, 139 ; encouraged h^^a pro- 
phecy, 139 ; meets his French allies at Den- 
bigh, 149 ; his last days, 160 ; date of his 
death, 150 n 3 

Gloucester, the title of, unlucky, 308 
Gloucester, Thomas dPWoodstock, Dukeof (1385- 
97), Norfolk accused of causing his death, 
80; joins a conspirSby against Richard II,, 
82, 84, 85 ; anested, 82; put to death, 83 ; his 
character, 83, 129 ; buried at Pleshey, 83 ; 
rebukes Richard II. for surrendering Brest, 
84, 95 ; reprofed by his brothers lor rash 
talking, 85; the Londoners sorry for his 
death, ib. ; rebelled against Richard II., 94 ; 
his murder caused by Aumerle, 111 ; his 
appellants degraded, 121, 122 

i Eleanor de Bohun, Duchess of, dies, 

99 

, Humphrey, Duke of (1414-47), mines 

Harfleur, 180 ; in England when Henry V, 
was affianced to Katharine, 201 1 ; at 

Henry’s death-bed, 208 ; appointed Protector 
of England, ib , ; accuses Beaufort of plotting 
Henry VI.’s abduction, 209 ; dissension be- 
twixt him and Beaufort, 212; kept out of 
the Tower hy Beaufort’s order, 212, 213; 
accuses Beaufort of plotting Prince Henry’s 
murder, 213 ; and of obstructing London 
Bridge, 220, 221 ; truce between, and Beau- 
fort, 222 ; Lieutenant of England, 228 ^ 3 ; 
disapproves of Henry VI.’s marriage, 241 ; 
his character, 246 ; conspiracy against, ik ; 
charges against, 249, 250 (^« 259 n 4} ; his 
wife accused of treason, 252, 253 ; depots a 
rogue at St. Albans, 253, 254; this event 
recorded in his epitaph, 253 n 2 ; resigns the 
protectorate, 259 4; deprived of power, 

260 1 his patience, 262; resents his wife’s 
disgrace, arrested at Bury, 263, 264; 
his death gave scope to York’s ambition, 
264, 265 ; Jus defence disregarded, 265 ; dies, 
266, 267 

f Eleanor, Duchess of, accused of treason, 

252, 253 ; condemned to open penance and 
imprisonment, 259 ; committed to the 
custody of Stanley, ik and 261 ; her 
penance described, 261 

— , Richard, Duke of (1461-83J, date of 
his birth, 287 2 ; sent to Utrecht by his 

mother, 303; dukedom conferred on, 308; 
flees with Edward from England, 326; makes 
peace between Edward and Clarence, 335, 
336 ; his strategy at Tewkesbury, 338 ; helps 
to murder Prince Edward, 340; murdered 
Henry VL, 341 ; lookedforward to being king, 
343, 344 ; date of his marriage to Anne, 845, 
346 ; liv^ at Crosby Place, 346 ; made pro- 
tector, ik ; bis reverential bearing to Edward 
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V., 346, 347 ; fosters strife in his hrothei’s 
court, 347, 348 ; intrigues with Buckingham 
and Hastings to remove the <][ueen’s friends 
from Edward V., 351—853; gets possession 
of Edward at Stony Stratford, 354 ; asks 
Rotherham to bring York from sanctuary, 
858^ receives York joyfully, 360 ; was Buck- 
ingham in his confidence from the first ? 861 ; 
seeks to win Hastings, 362 ; his promises to 
Buckingham, ; held secret councils, 363 ; 
calls Hastmgs to the coronation council, 
367 ; asks for strawbeSIies and leaves the 
council, 370, 371 ; returns and denounces ' 
Hastings, 371, 372 ; tflls the Londoners that 
Hastings had plotted his death, 374 ; was the 
image of his father, 880 ; invited to assume 
the crown, 883 — 385 ; his answer, 385 ; ac- 
cepts the crown, 386. /S'fi^fS.ichard III. 

** Gods blessed ladie, by,” Edward IV. ’soath, 312 
Gonorilla, her answer to Lear, 3 ; marries Mag- 
lanus, ih ; diminishes Lear’s retinue, 4 
Gough (or Goche), Matthew, obtains news of 
the French in Le Mans, 216, 217 ; appointed 
to assist the Londoners against Cade, 275 ; 
slain, 277 ; his military; renown, t'5. 

Grammont, Gabiiel de. Bishop of Tarbes, ques- 
tioned the Princess Mary’s legitimacy, 464 % 8 
Grand-Pr4, Edward Count or, slam at Agin- 
conrt, 196 

Great Chamber, the, in Westminster Palace, 
Prince Henij^s peril there, 213} called the 
green chamber,” 213 % 1 
Greene, John, brings Brakenbury an order to 
murder Biehard IIL's nephews, 389 ; reports 
Brakenbuiy’s refusal to Richard, Q?. 
890 ^2 

— , Sir Henry, farms England, 90; gives 
advice for resisting Bolingbroke, 98 ; flees to 
Bristol, 100 ; beheaded there, 104 ; hated by 
the commons, 130 

Grey of Ruthin, Reginald, Baron, warred upon 
by Glendower, 105 ; defeated by Glendower, 
137 ; and imprisoned, 258 ; confounded with I 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, ih , ; released from 
prison on payment of a ransom, 258 n* 

Grey, Sir Richard, arrested by Gloucester and 
Buckingham, 354, 356 ; sent to Pomfret and 
beheaded, 355 

, Sir Thomas, treason of, made public, 
173 % 3 ; found guilty, il , ; his conspiracy 
detected, 174 ; led to doom himself, 174 n 1 ; 
was of the privy council, 175 ; says that he 
was bribed by France, 176 ; doomed by Henry, 
176, 177 

Griffith (Griffin Bichardes), leads Katharine out i 
of the court at Black-Friars, 461 i 

"Grimbaut brigs,” Grimbald Bridge, 157 
‘*^oundlie,” solidly, 377 
Gruoeh, Macbeth’s wife, gives Kirkness to the 
Culdees, xiii 

Gualo (Walo) tries to prevent' Lewis from in- 
vading England, 69 ; visits John, 70 ; present 
at the conclusion of peace with Lewis, 76 ; 
a party to the treaty of peace with Lewis, 77 
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Guideiius, son of the legendary Cymbeline, 
rebels against the Romans, *10 f ; 

Guildford, Richaid, aids Buckingham’s rebel- 
lion, 403 

, Sir Henry, regulated Wojsey’s banquetC, 

441, 442 

Gun-stones,” cannoijj-balls, 173" » 1' 
hails,” pavilions, 192 

“Haliwell” (Holy Well, afterwards Sadler’s 
Wells), 280 

Harlech Castle, 106 1. Richard IL landed 

near ? See Barkloughly 

** Hamesfe,” Hornsey, 357 

Hastmgs, a pursuivant, meets Lord Hastmgs on 
Tower wbajf, 366 

Hastings, William Hastmgs, Baron (1461-83), 
flees with Edwaid IV. from England, 326, 
326 ; help® to mnrder Prince Edward, 840 ; 
his reconciliation with the queen’s friend|, 349 ; 
aids Gloucester in removing the queen’s 
friends from Edward Y., 351, 352; takes part 
in the coronation council, 363 ; feare<TOOt 
the secret <touncil while Catesby attended it, 
ih ; trusted and advanced Catesby, 863, 364 ; 
despises Stanley’s dream, 365 ; .^refuses to 
make Richard kmg, ih. ; had been endangered 
by Rivers’s accusation, 366; of which he 
cheerily remiiads a pursuivant, 366, 367 ; 
sent for by Gloucester, 367 ; talks with a 
priest on ids way to the Tower, ih } kept 
Jane Shore, 372 ; denounced by Gloucester 
and beheaded, 372, 373 {see 868 n 2 ) ; omen 
of his fate, 373 ; a proclamation of his vicious 
life, ih ; prepared before his death, 377 

, Edward Hastmgs, Baron (1497—1506), 

mamed the heiress of Lord Hungerford, 819 »2 
Hay and his sons check the Scots’ flight at 
Loncarty, 16 

Henninus. See Cornwall, Duke of 
Henry lY., his first expedition against Glen- 
dower, 105 ; his coronation-day, 119 ; the 
crown entailed upon his heirs, ih ; the abbot 
of Westminster’s conspiracy against, 122— 
124 ; is revealed to him by Rutland, 124 ; 
complains of peril from Biehard, 126 ; flees 
from Windsor, 127 ; present at Richard’s 
funeral, 128 ; demands the Percies* Scottish 
prisoners, 183 ; refuses to ransom Sit Edmund 
Mortimer, 134; threatens Henry Percy, 134 
TO 6 ; ignorant of the Percies’ eonspiracy,.135 ; 
why he would not ransom the Earl of March 
{i. e. Sir Edmnnd Mortimer), 135, 136 ; his 
second and third expedition against (llen- 
dower, IBS ; Ms realm partitioned, 138, 139 ; 
prophesied of as themoldwarp, 139 ; distrusts 
his son Heniy, but is reassured, 140 ; dis- 
graces Prince Henry, 141 ; his rapid advance 
against Hotspur, 142; offers term? to the. 
Percies, 143; reads the Percies’ .articles and 
offers battle, 144 ; relieves his men at Shrews- 
bury, 146 ; withdrawn from the main attack 
at Shrewsbury, ih ; Breaks the enemy’s 
ranks, 147 ; felled by Douglas, ih ; fi^ts 
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valiantly, ih ; takes Warkworth, 149, JSO ; 
Sbrope and MowJ^ray brought as pnsoners to 
him, 15§ ; struck with leprosy, 155 n 3 (cp - 
1#0) ; loses consciousness, ih , ; vexed with 
^ickness, 1^6 ; fears dissension between Prince I 
SeiSfry and Clarence, ih. ; his crown removed 
by Piince Henry, 158 ; dies, 159 ; liis pre- 
parations foi^ a crusad% 169, 160, 160 1 ; 

for an expedition to France, 159 n Ij his 
death clhised by apoplexy, 160 ; taken with 
his last sickness at Edward the Confessor’s 
shiine, ih ; died in the Jerusalem Chamber, 

; had made a pilgrim^e to Jerusalem, 
160 71 1 ; his person and character, 164 {cp, 
142, last sentence of excerpt) ; bifi fd^ dis- 1 
endowmg the clergy in his reign, 167 ; en- 
joined by the Pope to have pr^er made for 
Richard II. ’s soul, 188 

Henry V. , chooses wise coiftisellqfs after his 
coronation, 161 ; calls his first parliament, 
163* 164 ; his coronation, 164 ; banishes his 
former misleaders, ih , ; besieges Rouen, 166 ; 
his answer to an orator’s ]^ea for Rouen, 
1^ (cp. 165 n 3) ; summons parliament to 
Leicester, 167 ; advised to claim the crown 
of France, 168 — 172 ; his dying declaration 
that his war with France was lawful, 168 n 3 ; 
promised a large subsidy from the clergy, 
171, 172 ; advised to conquer Scotland, 172 ; 
receives tennis-balls from th^ Dauphin, 173 ; 
conspiracy against, detected, 174 j dooms the 
traitors, 176, 177 ; encourages his lords, 177 ; 
lands near Harfleur, 177, 178 ; urges Charles VL 
to resign France peaceably, 178; gives audience 
to the French proposals for peace, 179 ; grants 
a truce to Harfieur, 180 ; Harfleur surrendered i 
to, 181 ; sacks Harfleur, ih, ; makes Exeter ; 
(t)qrset) captain of Harfleur, ; colonizes 
Harfleur with English folk, 181 » 1 j resolves 
on a march to Calais, 181, 182 ; crosses the 
Somme, 182 ; was to be borne captive in a 
chariot, 182, 183 ; crosses the Ternoise, 183 ; 
executes a soldier for stealing a pyx, 184 ; 
frrbids theft and violence, ^'5. ; pays for food, 
46. ; answers Montjoy’s defiance, 186 ; orders 
silence on the march to the camping-ground, 
187; removes Richard 11. ’s body to West- 
minster, 188 ; gives alms and founds chantries 
on Richard’s fehalf, 46. ; speech before the 
Wtle attributed to, 190 j refuses to fix his 
ransom, 191 ; overtlftrows the French rear- 
ward, 102 ; his camp robbed, 46. ; orders his 
men to slay their prisoners, 192, 193 ; his 
men renew flie battle, 193 ; bids the lingering 
French fight or decamp, 194; questions 
Montjoy, ; names the battle, 46, ; date ! 
of the battle, 195; grants burial to the| 
French dead, 46. ; encounters Alen$on, 46 ; j 
gives^thanks to God for his victory, 196, 197 ; 
leaiflies Calais, 197 ; his return to France in 
1417, 46. ;■ lands at Dover after a rough pas- 
sage, 197, 198 ; his w-elcoiae at Blackheath, 
198 ; his humilitj^ 46. ; peace offered to him 
by Philip the Good, 199 ; concludes a fruce j 
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with Phihp, 46 ; sends ambassadors to Troyes, 
199, 200 ; his marriage with Katharine ai- 
ranged, 200 ; made heir of France, ^6 ; con- 
ference with, at Meulan, 46. ; snubs the 
“let” of his desires (John the Fearless), 200, 
201 ; at Troyes when the treaty was revised, 
201 ; falls m love with Katharine at M^an, 
201 w 3 ; styled heir of France, 202 ; affianced 
^ to Katharme, 76. , date of his marriage, 202 
71 8 , swears to observe the treaty of Troyes, 
203 ; his bodily powers, and character, 203, 
204 ; mihtary ski^ 204 ; aspect and speech, 
206 ; an example to prmces, ^6. ; his funeral, 
205 71 4 ; his dying injunctions and advice, 
208, 209 ; prophecy Wuching his son, 224 
Henry VI , guardians of, 209 ; knights Richard 
Duke of York, 223 (cp % 2) ; birth of, at 
Windsor, 223, ^24 ; his godparents, 224 ; 
rophecy about, %h ; crowned at Paris, 228 ; 
eserted by Burgundy, 229 ; loses Paris, 237 
{cfp» 205716); hismamage to Margaret arranged, 
238 ; espoused to her by Suffolk, 243 ; his char- 
acter, 249 ; date of his coronation at Westmins- 
ter, 259 % 4 ; begins to govern, 46. ; banishes 
Suffolk, 268, 269 ; receives a supplication from 
Cade, 273, 274 ; marches against him, 274 ; 
retires to Kenilworth, 46. ; tries Cade’s fol- 
lowers, 281, 282 ; marches against York, 285 5 
sends envoys to York, 46. ; becomes insane, 
286 % 1, 290 ; defeated at St. Albans, 288, 
289 ; reconciles the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
parties, 290 ; defeated at Northampton, 46. ; 
in custody of Norfolk and Warwick, 295, 
302 ; released by the Yorkists’ defeat at St. 
Albans, 302, 303 ; knights his son, 303 ; his 
presence brought defeat, 304 ; flees from Tow- 
ton, 806 ; justified his right to reign, 309 ; 
returns secretly to England ^'6. ; arrested and 
sent tt> the Tower, 46. ; had been in Scotland, 
312 ; his regnal years, 313, 314 ; deposed by 
popular vote, 316 ; restored, 326, 327 ; his 
parliament attaints Edward and m^es 
Clarence heir in remainder, 827 ; prophesies 
that Richmond shall be king, 329; again 
imprisoned, 333 ; date of his death, 840 w 
8 ; his murderer supposed to be Gloucester, 
341 ; his corpse bled at his funeral, 346 ^ 

VII. restored the dukedom to Bucking- 
ham, 461 

VIII. meets !lfeancis L in the vale of 

Andren, 426 ; silences the French ambassador, 
427 ; tax of a sixth demanded for him, 481, 
432 ; repudiates the tax, 438, 434 ; hisanswer 
to Wolsey’s accusations of Buokingten, 436 
(cp. Een. rilL I. in 2X1—213} ; a rumour 
that his marriage was unlawftd, ■452;„md# 
the lord mayor silence such talk, 46. ; takes 
steps to have the matter sifted, 452^ — 464 ; 
desires that IShtharine ^ould have the best 
counsel, 464 ; called into court, 468 ; Katha- 
rine’s appeal to, 458 *-460 ; commends her, 
462 ; his reasons for submitting the lawful- 
ness of his marriage to trial, 464, 466 ; sus- 
pects that the legates mean to do nothing, 
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466 , sends them to Aatharine, ih, ; in love 
writh An'ne Boleyn, 470 ; angered by Wolsey’s 
secret opposition to his divorce, 470, 471 , by 
D^ance sees Ruthars private accounts, 472, 
473 , sends to Wolsey for the great seal, 474 ; 
marries Anne Boleyn, 479, 480 ; changes 
the^ame of York Place, 486, 487 ; attached 
to Cranmer, 494; is told that Cranmer 
spreads heresy, 494, 495, 500 ; licenses 
Cranmer’s committal to the Tower, 496 ; in- 
structs Cranmer how to meet the accusers, 
496, 497, 602 ; hears ^at Cranmer waits 
outside the councihchaSier, 499; rebukes 
the council for insultmg Cranmer, 504 ; to 
whom he is much beholden, %b. ; bids the 
counsellors be friends with Cranmer, %b. ; 
sends thanks to the lord mayor for attending 
Elizabeth’s christening, 507* 

Herbert, Sir Walter, in arms for Richard III., 408 
Hereford, Henry, Duke of (139.7-99), appeals 
Norfolk of treason, 78 ; bail taken for him, 
ih ; refuses to make peace with Norfolk, 79, 
81 ; his specific charges against Norfolk, 80 ; 
casts down his gage, 81 ; day and place of 
battle appointed him, 82 ; date of his eidle, 
82 w 1 ; takes leave of Richard IL near 
Coventry, 86 ; arms for the battle, ih, ; enters 
the lists, 87 ; his spear delivered to him by 
Surrey, 88 ; sets forward against Norfolk, ih, ; 
banished for ten years, ^ ; swears that he 
will keep apart from Norfolk, 89 ; Ms exile 
reduced to six years, ; goes to Prance, 46. j 
beloved of the people, 46. Nee Lancaster 
Hertlowli (Barkloughly), Richard II. landed 
near the castle of, 106 1 

*‘heuynesse,” displeasure, 262 
Holinshed, Raphael, his will, ix; 2nd ed. 
of his chronicles the source of some plays, ix, 
X ; used unauthentic matenals, xii ; names 
in Cymb. occurring in his chronicles, 17, 18 
Hopkins, Nicholas, arrested, 430 ; lived at 
Menton, 435 j his prophecy about Buckingham, 
437 ; brought forth at Buckingham’s trial, 447 
Horses eat their own flesh, 31 ; immersed in 
blood, 137 

**hoste ” {hostia)f victim, 333 
Howard, John Howard, Baron, one of Glou- 
cester’s trustiest counsellors, 367 n 2. Bee 
Norfolk, John Duke of 

, Lord Thomas, son of Thomas 2nd Duke 

, of Norfolk, and Agnes Tilney (<‘the old 
dutches of Norftolke"), bearer of the princess 
Elizabeths canonv. 506 

of Mngham, William Howard, Baron 

(1554-73), deputy in the coronation procession 
of Anne Boleyn, 485 ; bearer of the princess 
Elizabeth’s canopy, 506 
-j-T-, Sir Thomas, laughs at Hastings for 
IMgering with a priest, 367 ; when knighted, 
.367 n, 2. Nee Surrey, Thomas Earl of, and 
Norfolk, 2nd Duke of 

Hubert,^ difference between the dramatic and 
historic H., 77, Nee Rent for the historic 
Hubert 
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Hum^ (or Hun), John, accused of sorcery, 25.3 ; 
pardoned, 269 ; was the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter’s chaplain, *259 nl ' 

Hungerford, Sir Walter (afterwards Ba^n 
Hungerford), wishes for mole soldieisatJtgm- 
court, 190 n 3 ; taken prisonei^at ?atay,e20^ 

, Thomas (son of Robeit 3rd Baroja 

Hungerford), his ^ heiress married Lord 
Hastings, 319 w 2 . 

Huntingdon, John Holland, Earl of (1387 — 
1400), misled Richard II., 86 ; conspires 
against Hen^ IV., 122, 123 ; devises Henry’s 
dea^ at a justs,* 123 ; requests Henry to be 
present, z6. ; raises men and joins his confed- 
erate, 164. See Exeter, John Holland 

, John Holland, Earl of (1416-43), present 

at Henry Y % betrothal to Katharine, 201 ; at 
the siege of Melun, 201 n ; attends Henry VI. ’s 
coronation at Paris, 228 
‘‘hurlynge,” Strife, 141 n 1 
Hussey of Sleford, John Hussey, Barop, («) 
bearer of the princess Elizabeth’s canopy, 506 

Iden (or Eden) slays Cade, 284 (cp. 283 n 3)^ 
“importable,” intolerable, 378 
“ imposteme,^ aposteme, abscess, 266 
Ina, King of Wessex, his daughters’ answers 
touching their love for him, 2 w 2 ** 

“ incensed,” insensed, instructed, 249 
Innocent III. causes Langton to be chosen 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 55 ; threatens 
John with aninterdict, 46. ; sends Pandulph to 
John, 66 ; deposes John, 67 ; commands 
Philip to make war on John, 46. ; John does 
homage to, 65 ; sides with John against the 
English barons, 68 ; tries to prevent Lewis 
from invading England, 69 ; defends John’s 
title, 70, 71 

“insane Root,” the, possibly “ mekilwoort,” 
21?^2 

“intreatie,” conference, 317, 318 
Irish, the, war with the Britons %n2] invade 
the English pale, 89 ; attached to York, 248, 
282 n 1, 296 ; and Rutland, 296 
Isabel, daughter of Pedro the Cruel, was 
Aumerle’s mother, 121 n 1 
Isabelle of Bavaria, wife of Charles VL, receives 
Henry V.’s ambassadors at Troyes, 200 ; 
present at the conference of Meulan, %b ; at 
Troyes when Katharine was married, 201 n 1 ; 
brought Katharine to Meulan, 201 n 3 

of Flanders. Nee^rmengarde 

— of Valois, second wife of Richard IL, 
her marriage mentioned, 81 ; her residences, 
110 % 1 ; leaves London 120 
“ Isoldune,” Issoudun, 54 

James, titular Hug of Majorca, was Richard 
II.’s godfather, 118. Bee correction, p. xxiii 
Jeanne Dare brought to Charles VIL, 210 ; date, 
of her first audience, 210 2 ; her stiiname,^ 

210 w 6 ; parentage and condirioug 210, 21JI ; 
person ana charairier, 211 ; journey to Charles, 
46. ; sword, 46. ; ensign, 46. ; first talk with 
Charles, z6. ; an army appointed her’ by 
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Charles, 212 ; lier exploits and deatl^ ib. , 
laises the siege of Orleans, 215, 216 ; the 
.dramatic '9‘eanne takes Eouen, 224, 225 ; 
iistoric date of^ her capture, 237 ; examined 
b/Cauchon, 238; called ‘‘the Pucelle,*’ 238 
3 ; relapses^ 239 , burnt, ih ; her visions, ih, 
John, Richard 11., baptized as, 118 
“John Baptist;, by St.,”^ichard ll.’s oath, 81 
John, King of England, his regnal years com^ 
puted irom Ascension Day, 45 3 , proclaimed 
king, 46 ; Chinon and Saumur delivered to, i 
; owed his crown chiegy to Eleanor, ib , 
exacted money from the clergy, 4?, 48 ; 
takes Angers, 61 ; England bequeathed to, 
62 ; rejects Philip II. ’s terms, %b, ; recon- 
ciled to Arthur, ib. ; cedes and regains 
territory, 63, 64 ; does homage to Philip and 
receives Arthur’s homage, 64; returns to 
England, %b. ; refuses t^ conf^ Langton’s 
election, 66 ; gives audience to Pandulpn, 66 ; j 
formally deposed by Innocent, 67 ; refuses to 
surrender his transmarine dominions to 
Arthur, 57 nZ; recaptures Mirabeau, 68, 69 , | 
^es Arthur prisoner, and offers fnendship i 
to him, 69 ; imprisons Arthur, fb . ; recrowned, 
59, 60; orders the blinding of Arthur, 60; 
accused*by Constance of Arthur’s murder, 61 
nl; his deposition prophesied, 62 ; imprisons 
and hangs Peter of Pomfret ib.; glad to hear 
that Arthur was not blinded, 68 ; suspected 
of being Arthur’s murderer, piepares to 
resist Philip’s invasion, ib. ; receives a mes- 
sage from Pandulph, 64 ; confers with Pan- 
dulphand yields to Innocent, 64, 65 , delivers 
his crown to Pandnlph, 65 ; blamed for hang- : 
ing Peter, ib. ; influenced by Peter’s prophecy, ; 
66, 66 ; Ms forces defeated by PhiHp at Bou - 1 
vines, 66 ; fails, to recover Poitou and Brittany, 
%b . ; league*against Mm formed by his barons, 
66, 67 ; retreats from Lewis, 67, 68; repudiates 
the Great Charter, 68 ; Ms crown offered to 
Lewis, 69; his procurators oppose Lewis’s 
claim, 70 ; receives Gualo, ib. ; loses his 
baggage in the Wash, 78 ; sickens and dies, 
ih. ; said to have been poisoned, 74 ; buried 
in Worcester Cathedral, ; Ms person and 
character, 76 ; quarreled with the clergy, ib ; 
hated by Ms subjects for pinching their 
purses, 76, 77 

of Lancaster, 3rd son of Henry lY., con- 
cerned with a riot Eastcheap, 141 n 1 ; 
marches against Archbishop Scrope, 162; 
receives the submission of Scrope and Mow- 
Wy^ 164. Bee Bedford, John Duke of 
joyful, 204 

Jourdain, Margery, accused of sorcery, 258 ; 
executed, 259 

KatharMe of Arragon visited by Charles Y., 
429 ; rumour that her marriage was unlawful, 
402 ; the'best fclerks were to be her counsel, 
464 ; their names, 457 ; 'balled into court, 
468 ; her appeal M Henry, 468—460 ; accuses 
Wolsey, 461 ; leaves the court, 461, 462 ; will 
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not recall her appea/ to the pope* 466, 483 ; 
visited by the \wo cardinals, 468, 469 ; whc 
advise her to surrender her cause to Henry’s 
decision, 469 ; styled princess dowager, 480 ; 
divorced, 483, 484 ; visited by Chapuys, 
489 ; her letter to Henry, ib . ; dies, ib. ; 
would be served as a queen, 490 
Katharine of Yalois, her marriage to ileiiry Y. 
broached, 178 ; her dowry offered, 179 ; 
receives Henry’s ambassadors at Troyes, 200 ; 
her marriage with Henry arranged, %b . ; 
present at the tanference of Meman, %b . ; 
j affianced to Henry, 202 ; date of her marriage, 

I 202 % 8 ; grant tft, of house inhented by 

York, 223 % 2 ; her son bom, 223, 224 
I Kenneth III , King of Scots, defeats the Danes 
j at Loncarty, 16, 17 ; reproached by a noctur- 
I ^ nal voice for the murder of Malcolm Duff, 30 
Kent, Anne (born Blennerhasset), Countess of, 
bears the train of the princess Elizabeth, 606 

I , Hubert de Burgh, Earl of, would not 

I blind Arthur, 60 ; yet ^ves out that Arthur 
was blinded and was dead, 61 ; holds Dover 
Castle against Lewis, 68, 77 ; assists in 
defeating Lewis’s reinforcements, 71, 72 ; a 
party to the treaty of peace with Lewis, 77 

, Thomas Holland, 2nd Earl of, his 

daughter married York, 121 n 1 ; story of his 
dog Mathe, 124 n 3 

i 8rd Earl of, conspires against Henry 

lY., 122, 123 ; beheaded, 127. Bee Surrey, 
Thomas Holland 
Kentishmen were Yorkists, 296 
“kiffe,” kith, 2 2 

Kikelie {Ketly E.), Sir Richard, slain at Agin- 
I com't, 196. “Le de Richard Kykelley, 

! Harleian MS. 782, fol. 49, col. 1 (quoted in 
Nicolas’s AgincouH, ed. 2, p. 369) 

Kildare, Gerald Fitzgerald, 9th Earl of, com- 
mitted to prison, 449 

Kny vet, Charles, Buckingham’s surveyor, pro- 
cured bjr Wolsey to accuse Buckingham, 484, 
435 ; Ms evidence, 436—489 ; had been dis- 
missed by Buckingham, 437 ; brought forth 
at Buckingham’s trial, 447 

Lady, a, bearing the train of the princess 
Elizabeth, 606 (Anne, Coimtess of Kent) 
Lady Macbeth (Gruoch), xih 
“Laford,” Sleaford, 78 

Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Duke of, hecomes 
bail for Bolingbroke, 78 ; ambush laid against 
him by Norfolk, 81; excuses Gloucester to 
Richard II., 84; reproves Gloucester, and 
leaves the court, $5 ; domes to London with a 
power, ib. ; forgivea Gloucester’s death, 86; 
dies, 91 ; Ma third marriage dislikdd by Glou- 
cester, 129; Mshoiise (tfie Savoy) burnt by the 
vRleins, 277 ; ' his Spanish expedition, 818 

, Henry of Bolingbroke, Duke of, Hs 

inheritance confiscated, 91, 102; his mar- 
riage prevented, 92; invited to dethrone 
BiSiaxd 11. , 96; sails from Brittany, ; 
delays knding in England, 96, 97 j 
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York’s leyies will not’^ resist him, 98, 101; 
lands at Bayenspur, 98 ; jo^ully received, 
ib . ; his oath to the lords at Doncaster, 101 ; 
marches to Berkeley and meets* York, 101, 
102; adherents flock to him, 102; Bichard’s 
favourites brought before him at Biistol, 104; 
goes ^0 Flint, 107, 108 ; meets Bichard 
there, 109 ; rides with him to London, ih , ; 
present at Bichard’s abdication, 114, 118; 
claims the crown, 114, 116; his claim con- 
firmed by parliament, 115 ; nng put on his 
finger by Bichard, ll7,1^^118 ; the crown 
delivered to him by Bichard, 118 ; was 
joyfully received by tie Londoneis, 120, 
121 ; followed by Bichard’s greyhound, 124 
nZ, See Henry IV. 

“Lancastrian,” Lancastrian, 812 
Lane, the long, at Loncarty, lOt 
Langton, Stephen, chosen Archbishop of Canter- 
Wy, 55 ; rejected by John, ib. ; goes with 
Pandulph to Philip II., 67 
“ lannd,’^a&. plain, 23 
“ leame,” s&. light, 15 n 2 
Lear (Leir), sources for the story of, 1; madness 
of, ib. 5 built Leicester, 2; his daughter’s 
answers touching their love for him, 2, 8; gives 
his elder daughters in marriage, and makes 
their husbands his heirs, but disinherits Corde- 
lia, 8; deposed, and his retinue diminished, 4 , 
flees to Cordelia and" is kindly received, 5; 
makes her his sole heiress, ib. ; restored to 
the throne by Aganippus, ib. ; dies, ib, ; 
swears by A^oUo, 6 I j compares himself 
to a di’agon, ib. 

“legacie,” legateship, 457 
Leicester, Abbot of (Bichard Pexal), receives 
VTolsey as Ms guest, 491 
“Lestrake” {ZestreUe F.), Earl of, slain at 
Agincourt, 196. No similar title ocem’s in 
Monstrelet’s lists (iii 848 — 356). The list 
given in Harleian MS 782, fol. 48 verso, col. 
2 (quoted in Nicolas’s Agineowit ed. 2, p 
86y), places ‘*The Countie de Lestrake” 
among the ^aln 
**lettise,” grey fur, 485 
Leuenox, Lennox, 46 
“lewdeste,^’ most illiterate, 270 n 2 
Lewis, son of Phillip IL, King of France, 
betrothed to Blanch of Castile, 53 ; invades 
England, 67 ; many Englishmen do homage 
to Mm, 67, 68 ; he makes them large jpro- 
,m%es, 68 ; his moetirators defend his titfe to 
; the' crown of England, 69, 79 ; his army 
defeated at tuncoln, 71 ; the reinforements 
mt him destroyed, 71, 72 ; Ms plot ^inst< 
the English barons, 72 ; makes peace with 
, Henry III., and leaves England, 74, 75 

, Dauphin of France, eldest son of Charles 
Vi., . sends tennis-balls to Henry Y., 165, 
173 ; seeks advice for the defence of Fiance, 
178, 179 ; refuses succour to Harfieur, 181 ; 
prevented by his father from being at Agin- 
oourt, 183 ; at Agincourt according to the F. 
text of Em.. F*, 188 n I 


Mao*’ 

Lewis iXI , King of Fiance, refuses to deface 
Bedford’s tomb, ^232, 233; favouis the^Lafi- ' 
castrians, 312 ; assents that Bonar shall marry 
Edward IV., 313; leagues with the Lanc^- 
trians, 317, 318 ; lends Bene money to ransom 
Margaret, 342 {cp 341 w 2) < ^ ^ 

Lewis, the Countess of Bichmond’s physiciaur 
proposes to Queen Elizabeth ah. Mliance of 
tf Lancaster and York, 898, 399 
Limoges, Widomar Viscount of, slain b/Bichard 
I.’s bastard, 48. See Austria, 53 n 1 
Lingaid, fictitious aivc®stress of Hugh Capet, 170 
Lisle, John Talbot, Viscount, refuses to desert 
his f^her, 231, 232 
Lists not to’he touched, 87 
“ lode-starre in honour,” Henry V. a, 205 
London, Maydt of, m 1 Een. VJ. (John 
Coventre), prevents noting, 213. See also Sir 
Edmund Shaw aiH Sir Stephen Peacock 
London, rejoicing there to celebrate Cae.sar’s 
defeat, 14 ; took its name from Lud, fib. ; 
temple there— afterwards St. Paul’s— built 
by Lud, 14 1 ; Lewis (son of Philip II.) 

there, 68 ; the citizens of, sorry for GfTu- 
cester’s deatfl, 85 ; .]oyful reception of Boling- 
broke there, 120, 121 ; balls, Henry V.’s, 173; 

! mayor of, welcomes Henry V. , 198 r troubled 
I by the strife of Gloucester and Winchester, 
j 222 ; mayor of, asks for help against Cade, 

I 275; hiidge, conflict on, with Cade, 276, 

I 277, 279 n 1, 280 ; favours the Yorkists, 
292 ; Edward IV/s chief residence, 378 
Longland, John, Bishop of Lincoln, asserts 
that Henry’s marriage was unlawful, 452 
“ Lovell, Sir Thomas,” 403 n 1. See Eowell, 
Thomas 

, Sir Thomas, attends Buckingham to 

the Temple stairs, 460 

Lucy, Dame Elizabeth, her alleged betrothal 
to Edward IV., 377 

Lud, King of Britain, much esteemed London, 

14 ; which took its name from him, ; 
built a temple there, turned to St Paul’s 
church, 14 ft 1 

Lynx, Lynceus the Argonaut, 36, 421. But cp. 
a marg. note in EoEe (54) ■ “ Lynx is a beast 
like to a wolfe, whose sighte dooetti perce all 
thinges ” 

Macbeth probably not regarded as an usurper, 

XIX ; stoiies about, ^ii; his wife’s naiUe 
was Gruoch, iZ. ; temporarily dethroned, 
xiii ^1 ; rebellioU against, id, ; Ms parent- 
age^ 18 ; character, ; blames Duncan’s 
leniency, 20 ; sent against Macdowald, whom 
he defeats, ib. ; sends Maodowald’s head to 
Duncan, 21 ; commands the van in the war , 
with Sueno, ; defeats the Danes sent by 
Canute, 22 ; grants burial to their de^, ib. ; 
meets the weird sisters, 23, 24 (cp. xiii) ; 
jests with Banquo about their prophecy, 24 ; 
made thaue of Cawdor, 46,; resol ves~ to seke' 
the kingdom, 25 ; urged ihereto by his wSb, 
ib. ; murders Duncan, is 
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26 ; f ules well* for ten years, 32 ; Eis laws, 
ih. ; cmise* Ban quo to be* muidered, 33 ; 
becomes a cruel tyrant, 34 ; builds a castle 
on Dunsinane, 34, 36; is angered by Macduff’s 
'^*ef«isal to v^it Dunsiuane, 865 warned to 
^beware of Macduff, 36 ; trusts in a witch’s 
prophecies, S 6 , 41 ; ke^ps spies in his nobles’ 
houses, 36; slays . Idacduff’s wife and 
chiidre'i, 37 ; tries to entrap Malcolm, 38,* 
40 ; some of his nobles take part with Mal- 
colm, 41 ; retires to Dunsinane, ih. ; his 
friends’ advice, ih. ; see3 the approach of 
Bimarn Wood, 42 {cp zui) ; flies from 
Dunsinane, ih. ; slain by Macduff iif 1057 
{cp. xiii), 43; length of his -reign, xiu 
48 ; escapes from the battle w^h Siward, 44 
n 1 

Macdowald (Macdonwald Meach.) rebels against 
Duncan, 19 ; obtains men fronf the western 
isl^, 20 ; defeats Duncan’s people, ih ; 
defeated by Macbeth, and slays himself, 
ih. ; his head sent to Duncan, 21 

Ma^iiff, thane of JFife, refuses to visit Dunsi- 
nane, 85; destined to slay •Macbeth, 86 
(ep. ziii) ; resolves to join Malcolm Canmore 
in England, ih. ; his wife and children slain 
by Macbeth, 37; acquaints Malcolm with 
Macbeth’s cruelty, ih, ; urges Malcolm to 
attempt Macbeth’s overthinw, 38 ; answers 
Malcolm’s self-accusations, 38, 89 ; despairs 
when he hears of Malcolm’s dissimulation, 39 ; 
is undeceived by Malcolm, 40 ; requires the 
Scottish nobles to support Malcolm, 40, 41 ; 
pursues Macbeth to Ijumphanan, 42; was 
ripped from his mother’s womb, 43 ; slays 
Macbeth, ih made earl of Fife, 45 

Maglanus, Duke of Albania, ^ee Albany, 
Duke of 

Maine yields allegiance to Arthur, 46 ; Arthur’s 
homage for, 62 ; possession of, demanded for 
Arth^V ’i'h ; ceded to Ben^ of Anjou, 244 ; 
a key of Normandy, 246 

^^maiupemour,” surety, 124 

Malcolm IIL (Canmore) made prince of Cum- 
berland, 26 ; takes refuge with Eadward the 
Confessor, 31 ; hears from Macduff of Mac-^ 
^beth’s cruelly, 37 5 tests Macduff’s sinceri^ 
by accusing Mmself of vices, 38, 39; his 
piety, 39 n. 1 ; undeceives Macduff, 40 ; ob- 
tains the assistance fi Siward, 41 ; attached 
to English habits, ih. {ep. zii) 5 his soldiers 
take branches from Bimarn Wood, 42; is 
preisented ^ith Macbeth’s head, 43 ; crowned 
at Scone^ 44.; calls a parliament at Forfar, 
46 ; gives earldoms to his thanes, %b. 

March, Edmund Mortimer, fifth Earl of (1398 — 
1425), confounded with his uncle Edmund, 
131 4 1 , 134 n 4, 257, 268 ; reveals Cam- 
bridge’s conspiracy to Henry V., 174 % 1 ; 
date of his death, 218 ; charge of, entrusted 
to Prince Henry, 219^ no^ a state prisoner, 
ih ; -his offices, %h ; Halle’s obituary notice 
^f, 45 . ; (?) confbunded with Sir John Mor- 
timer, 219 n 6 


Moe 

March, Edwaid •Planfegenet, Earl * of. Sec 
Edward IV. 

, George de Dunbar, Earl of (“Lord 

Mortimer of Scotland”), defeats the Scot’s at 
Homildon, 131 — 183 ; urges Henry IV. to 
attack Hotspur without delay, 142 ; ei^ages 
to become Henry’s subject, 142 1 ;'^ith- 

draws Henry from the main attack at Shrews- 
bury, 146 

Margaret of Anjou, her intrigue with Suffolk a 
fiction, xiii, xiv her marriage to Henry VI. 
aiTanged, 238 ; _ 0 r character, 242 ; her es- 
pousals, 243 ; conveyed to England, ih. ; 
crowned, 244 ; was dowerless, ih. (cp. 246) ; 
favouis the conspiracy against Gloucester, 
246 ; deprives him of power, 260 ; rumod by 
his death, 264. 266 ; tries to screen Suffolk, 
267, 268 ; senos the Staflbrds against Cade, 
273 ; releases Somerset from ward, 286, 287 ; 
refuses to jom Henry, and raises an army, 294, 
295 ; York’s head presented to, 299 ; with- 
draws to the north, 801, 304 ; defeated the 
Yoikists at St. Albans, 302; reunited to 
Henry, 302, 803 j fortunate in two battles, 
304 ; defamed, ih. ; seeks help from Lewis 
XL, 812 ; visits Bend, 312 % 1 ; leagues with 
Warwick, 317, 318 ; her return to England 
delayed by weather, 828 ; met Somerset at 
Ceme Abbey, 334 % 3 ; landed at Weymouth, 
837 ; her despair after Warwick’s defeat, 338 j 
a prisoner after Tewkesbury field, %h. ; ran- 
somed, 341 n 2, 342 ; date of her death, 847 
Marie, Bobert de Bar, Count of, holds his men 
together at Agincourt, 193; defeated and 
slam, %b.y 196 

Mathe, Richard II.’s greyhound, story of, 12 n 3 
“mawmet,” puppet, 139 w 2 
‘'meane stature,’’ middle height, 164 
fMelun, Adam, Viscount of, confesses Lewis’s 
' plot against the English barons, 72 ; his con- 
fession averts them from Lewis, 72, 73 
Merlin likens Utherpendragon to a dragon’s 
head, 6 1 ; his prophecy about the mold- 

warp, 139 71 2 

“ messe, a,” four persons’ share, 370 
‘‘rnewe, in,” encaged, concealed, 259 w 4 
Minions, the kin^s, courtiers who had been in 
France, 440 * 

**mirrour of magnificence,” Henry V. a, 206 
Montague, Henry Pole, Baron, arrested, 431 

, John Neville, Baron and afterwards 

Marquess, 290 % 2 ; loth to revolt from Edward, 
321, 322; with Warwick at Barnet, 336; 
slain, 337 , , , ^ 

Montgomery, Sir Thomas, obliges Edward IV, 
to proclaim himself king, 382 
Montjoy, Herald of France, sent to defy Henry 
V., 182; sent to Aire, 184 « 2; receives 
HeniVs answer to his defiance, 185 : eiaves 
burial for the dead, 194; answers Henry’s 
quesrions, 45. 

Moons, five seen at once in John’s reign, 62 
Moray, Thomas Dimbar, Earl of, taken prisoner 
at Homildon, 132 
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More, Sir ♦‘Thomas, mad^ loid chancellor, 477 ; 
informs the commons of the universities’ 
opinions of Henry’s marriage, 479 
Moi^gan, Provost of Beverley, chooses to be 
called Henry 11. ’s bastard, 60 
Mortam. See Somerset, Edmund 2nd Duke of 
IMortifter, Elizabeth, wife to Hotspur, 134 n 2 

, Sir Edmund, defeated by Glendower, 

130, 131 ; confounded with the fifth Earl of 
March, 131 w 1, 134 4 ; joins Glendower, 

181^1 1,135; was Glendower’s prisoner, 133, 
134; marries Glendower’s'taughter, 135; por- 
tent at his birth, 137 party to the indent- 
ure dividing Henry iT.’s realm, 139 n 1 ; 
encouraged by a prophecy, 139 ; confounded 
with Lord Grey of Ruthin, 257, 258 

, Sir Hugh, slain at ^¥akefield, 299 

, Sir John, (?) confoundSd with Edmund 

5th Earl of March, 219 n 5 ; account of, ib , ; 
his name assumed by Cade, 266 

, Sir John, slain at Wakefield, 299 

Morton, John, Bishop of Ely, takes part in the 
coronation council of Edward Y. , 863 ; sends 
for strawberries at Gloucester’s request, 370, 
371 ; hears the tale of Buckingham’s wrongs, 
893 ; escapes from Buckingham’s custody, 
896, 397 ; obtained Buckingham’s promise to 
support Richmond, 898 n 1 
Mulmucius DunwaHon becomes monarch of 
Britain, 14 j his laws, 14, 15 ; the first who 
wore a crown in Britain, 15 
“mum-chance,” 444. “Chance; ... the 
game at dice called !LiIumchance, or such 
another.”— •Cbigra'ue 

Murderer, a, detected hy the bleeding of the 
corpse, 28 

“muiTie,” dark red, 198 

Nashfield, a retainer of Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, 382 

Necessity, cousin of Poverty, caused the rebel- 
lion in Suffolk, 432 

Nennius, Cassibelan’s brother, causes the loss 
of Caesar’s sword, 13 
“nephue,” grandson, 18 
Nevera, Philip, Count of, slain at Agincourt, 
196 

Neville, Cecilia. See York, Cecilia Duchess of 

George, Archbishop of York (1464-76), 

has the custody of Edward lY., 324 
— Isabel, marries Clarence, 820 
— , John Neville, Baron, slain at Towton, 

, 342 % 1 ; his attainder reversed, 846 1 , 

“ Nicholas of the Tower,” Stiffolk intercepted 
by the, 270 

“nightertak,” night-time, 211 
^‘^Non nobis,” sung after A^n court, 197 
Norbury,, John, joins Bolingbroke’s invasion, 
96‘ 

Norfolk, Agnes (bom Tilney), dowager Duchess 
of, in the coronation procession of Anne 
Bqleyn, 485; godmother to the prmcess 
Elizabeth, 505 ; in the christening procession 
of Elizabeth, 506 ; her gift, ib. 


Noe 

Noif^^lk, Thomas Movliray, 1 st Duke of (1307- < 
99), denies Bdmgbioke’s charge of treason, 
78 ; aircsted and put in ward, ; refuses 
to make peace with Bolin^broke, 79, 8,0*, -SI ; 
denies Bolingbroke’s spccitic qltaiges, 80^, 8 J^; 
spent money in Richard’s service, 8 ^ 5 
takes up Bolingbrqke’s gage,»'^5.; day and 
place ot battle appointed him, 82 ; date of 
^ his exile, Z% n 1\ denies havmg <hiurdered 
Gloucester, 83 ; takes leave of Richard II. 
near Coventry, 86 ; arms for the battle, ih . ; 
enters the lists, 87, 88 ; his spear sent to him 
by Surrey, 88 ; delays setting forward against 
Bolkigbaoke, %b , ; banished for life, %b . ; 
swears that he will keep apart from Bolmg- 
broke, 89 ; ^ies at Yenice, ib. and 112 ; hoped 
that &chard would favour him, 89 ; licensed 
to return and a^iswer Aumerle’s challeuge, 
112 ; repro'bated by the commons, 130 
Norfolk, John Mowbray, 2 nd Duke of (142|:“32), 
2nd son of Thomas, attends Henry VI. ’s 
coronation in Paris, 228 

, John Mowbray, Srd Duke of (143^1), 

son of Joh», a supporter of Yoik’s claim to 
the crown, 283; charged with Henry’s 
custody, 295, 802; defeated at St. Albans, 
302 

, John Howard, 1 st Duke of (1483-85), 

summoned to oppose Richmond, 401 ; com- 
mands the vaward at Boswoi-th, 415; warn- 
ing couplet addressed to, 416 ; slain, 421. See 
Howard, John 

, Thomas Howard, 2nd Duke of (1514-24), 

by Henrjr YIII.’s creation, 367 ^ 2 ; not at 
the meeting of Henry and Eraucis, 425 ; date 
of his death, 432 n 1 ; presides at Bucking- 
ham’s trial, 446—448. See Howard, Sir 
Thomas, and Surrey, Thomas Howard 

, Thomas Howard, Srd Duke of (1524-64), 

talks with John Greene, one of the Suffolk 
rebels, 432 ; commands Wolsey to surrender 
the great seal, 474; receives it after much 
debate, 475 ; claims to exercise his office as 
earl marshal, 483; represented by his half- 
brother (Howard of Effingham) in the coro- 
nation ijrocession of Anne Boleyn, 485 ; in 
the christening procession of the princess 
Elizabeth, 606 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, Earl of (1377— 
1408), proclaimed a triraitor by Richard ID, 
99 ; receives Bolmgbroke’s oath at Doncaster, 
100 , 101 ; goes with Mm tb meet York, 102 ; 
decoys Richard IL into an ambush, 107 n 
I 5 „ bears Bolingbroke’s terms to Richard, 
108 ; at Flint C^tle, 109 ; receives the gages 
of Aumerle and other lords, 111, 112 ; pre- 
sent at Richard’s abdication, 118 ; his Scot- 
tish prisoners claimed by Henry IT^ 133 ; 
requiies Heni-y to ransom Bir EdwarS Mor- 
timer, ib.% joins Glendower, 135; .obtains 
‘ aid from the Scats, ; a party to the in- 
denture dividing Henry lY.’s realm, 138, 
139 ; enooura^d by a prophecy, 139 pre- 
vented by sickness from joining Hotsmm at 
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^fhv^sbvay, 143 , submits to Henryk IV., 
148 ; flees to Berwick, 14^ ; and tbence to 
•Scotlafld, foO ; delivers Berwick to tlie Soots, 
l5p n 1 ; his conspiracy against Henry IV , 
lB*r, retHii^s with Scottish forces to England, 
"^15T , Claves %elp from his countrymen, ih , 
* defeated an(J slain, ib. 

Northumberland, Henry> Percy, Eail of (1415- 
65), slj^n at St. Albans, 290 ^ 

, Henry Percy, Eail of (1455-61), slain at 

Towton, 342 n 1 

Northumberland, John Neville, Earl of Q464- 
70), local feeling against, 321 ?i3. (Afterwards 
Marquess of Montagu) , 

, Henry Percy, Earl of (147j3^S9)', sum- 
moned to oppose Richmond, iOl ; took no 
part in the battle of Bosworth,'^412 

, Henry Percy, Earl of (1527-37), arrests 

Wolsey, 490 ^ 

, Siw^ard, Earl of. See Siward 

N ottingham, Thomas Mowbray, Earl of (1883- 
97), joins a conspimcy against Richard II., 
§2^ reveals it to Richaid, ib . ; arrests Glou- 
cester, ib. ; delays Gloucester’s death, %b , ; 
despatches him, under Richarifs compulsion, 
83 ; misled Richard, 86. See Norfolk, Thomas 
Mowbray, 1st Duke of 

, Thomas Mowbray, Earl of (1399 — 1405), 

elder son of Thomas, conspijes against Heniy 
IV , 151 j persuaded to confer with "West- 
naoreland, 163 ; arrested by Westmoreland, 
164; said to have yielded freely, ib. j beheaded, 
155 

Oonly, Roger, 262. See Bolingbroke, Roger 
“ oriient grained,” brightly dyed, 198 I 

Orleans, hewis Duke of (1391 — 1407), muidered j 
by John Duke of Burgundy, 48 ; father of 
Dunois, 49 

— f Charles Duke of (1407-65), befriends 
'Dunois, 49; a captive in England, 50; 
promises battle to Henry V., 184 n 2 ; taken 
prisoner, 195 released, 227 ; present at 
/ Margaret’s espousals, 243 
“ Oxford,” wrong reading in the Qq. texts of 
Mich II , V. VI. 8, 127 1 

Oxford, John de Vere, Earl of (1417-62), be- 
headed, 314 

, John de Vere, Earl of (1462—1613), 

embittered by his father’s execution, 814, 
date of his rebelhoi, 314 % 8; joins 
Lancastrian les^e, 317, 318 ; with Warwick 
at Barnet, 335 ; defends St Michael’s Mount, 
339 ; impriso;ned in Hammes Castle, ib . ; 
joins Richmond’s invasion, 407 ; had escaped 
from Hammes, 409 

Pace, Richard, kept abroad by Wolsey, 455 
Page, recommends Tyrrel to Richard III ’s 
service, 389, 390 

Pandulph, sent to John, 56 j^sent to bid Philip 
make war on John, 57 ; ontains John’s sub- 
mission to Innogent, 64, 65 ; receives John’s 
crown, 65 ; did Innocent’s message stoutly, 77 


Pet 

“paned,” striped. U3jl 
“ papistical!,” 270 
** Paradise,” a house near Westminster Hall, 
447 • ' ’ 

Parley, a, from Haifleur (Een K, III ii 148), 
180 % 2 

Parry, Dr. William, begs Elizabeth to fJrgivo 
his fault but not his punishment, 176 n 1 ; 
executed m 1585, ^b, 

“Paul, by St.,” Ihchard III.’s oath, 372 
Pax, definition of a, 18SnS 
Peacock, Sir Stephen, Lord Mayor of London, 
in the coronation procession ot Anne Boleyn, 
485 ; at the christe3mg of the princess Eliza- 
beth, 506, 607 

Pembroke, William Marshal (the elder), Earl 
of, sent to proclaim John, 46 ; defeats Lewis’s 
army at Lincifln, 71 ; present at the con- 
clusion of peace with Lewis, 75 ; brings John’s 
children to Gloucester, and asserts Henry 
IIL’s title, ib. ; a party to the treaty of peace 
with Lewis, 77 

, William Marshal (the younger), Earl of, 

forsakes John for Lewis, 68 ; a Guardian of 
the Great Charter, 68 1 

, Jasper Tudor, Lancastrian Earl of, de- 
feated at Mortimer’s Cross, 800, 801 ; joins 
the Lancastrian league, 317, 318; meets 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 828, 329 ; 
takes him to Brittany, 329, 830 ; joms Rich- 
mond's invasion, 407 

, William Herbert, Yoikist Earl of (1468- 

69), defeated at Edgeote, 320 4 , had been 

appointed to suppress the northern rebeUion, 
321 

Pendragon. See Uter 
Penker, Eriar, his character, 376 
I “penner,” pen-case, 272 
“percIois,”sereen, 86 

Percy, Henry, surnamed “Hotspur,” banishment 
0 ^ by Richard II*, 98 Ji 3 ; receives Boling- 
broke’s oath at Doncaster, 100, 101 ; mar- 
shals Bohngbroke’s army before Flint Castle, 
107; why called “Hotspur,” 131 4; de-' 

feats the Scots at Homudon, 131—133 ; his 
Scottish prisoners claimed by Henry IV., 
133 ; requires Henry to ransom Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, ib. ; his speech when Henry re- 
fused, 134 ; threatened by Henry, 184 5 ; 

joins Glendower, 135 ; obtains aid from the 
Scots, ib. ; assembles an army, 186 ; joined 
by Worcester, 186, 137 ; was much older 
than Prince Henry, 142; commanded at 
Otterbourne, ib. ; his first military service, 
ib. ; did not expect Hemy IVl ’s lapid advance 
upon Shrewsbmy, ib. ; sends Worcester to 
p^ley with Henry, 143 ; driven to fight by 
Worcester’s false report of Heniy’s words, 
145 ; his speech to his followers, ib, ; makes 
Hemy IV. the object of his attack at 
Shrewsbury, 146 ; slam, 147 
Perke, Gilbert (Robert Gilbert), arrested, 430 ; 

brought forth at Buckingham’s trial, 447 
Peter of Pomfret prophesies John’s dethrone- 
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ment, ^1, 62 ; imi)il»oncd^and liatiged, 62 ; 
suffeied iinjustlj^, 65 

Philip, bp-stard of Eichard I , kills the Yiscount 
ot Limoges, 48 

Philip II (Augustus), King of Puance, takes 
chaige of Arthur, 47 ; knights Arthur and 
recSlres his homage, 52 ; proposes terms to 
John, ih, \ concludes a peace with John, 53 ; 
receives John’s homage, 54; exhorted by' 
Innocent to make war on John, 57 ; demands 
John’s transmarine dominions for Arthui, 
57 3 (c^. 52) ; aids Aiiiaur, 57, 58 ; ciaves 

Arthur’s liberty, 60; cites John to answer 
the charge of Arthur’l murder, 61 w 1 ; pre- 
pares to invade England, 63 ; attacks Perrand 
Count of Elauders, 66 ; defeats John’s forces 
at Bouvines, ; accepts the offer of John’s 
barons, 69 ; aiguea that Jdhn is an usurper, 

; sends reinforcements to Lewis, 71 
** physnomie,” physiognomy, 443 
“ pikedst,” choicest, 143 
Plantagenet, Cicely, a mean marriage purposed 
for her by Richiird III , 396 
platted,” arranged, 456 

Plautius, Aulus, sent to subdue Britain, 6 ; his 
soldiers loth to follow him, 11 ; a portent of 
his success, 15 n 2 

Pole, Sir Eichard, married Margaret Planta* 
genet, Countess of Salisbury, 896 
^'porayle, the,” the poor, 129 2 ; 215 nl 

Posting in Eichard lll.’s leign, 890 n 2 
“pounced,” ornamented with perforations or 
indentations, 506 

Poverty, captain of the Suffolk rebels, 432 
“powdered,” sprinkled, 485 
“Pr^eclarissimus,” mistranslation of ^‘tresch- 
ier,” 202 

Prestbury, Thomas, Abbot of Shrewsbury, sent 
to offer terms to the Percies, 143 
“pretended,” intended, 160 
Priest, a (“Chaplaine of the Tower”), 
buries the bodies of Edward lY.’s children, 
395 

Princes’ Inn, the, Calais, scene of Gloucester’s 
murder, 83 

“promit,” promise, 293 

Proverbs and phrases: — “kings . • . haue 
sharps sight like vnto Lynx, and long ears 
like vnto Midas,” 86 (cp 421) ; left no stone 
vntumed^ 46; “tag and rag,” 143; “shot 
for the best game,’* 145; “ 'Who so will France 
win, must with Scotland first begin,” 172; “to 
haue a Bouland for an Q5iuer,” 235 ; *‘blo^- 
bam feast,” 271 sidemie 2; “When Adam 
delu’d, and Eue span, / Who was th^ a 
gentleman ? ” 272 2 ; “ asleeueiesse errand,” 
316 ; “a.daie after the falre,” 337 ; “broken 
all tlie danse,” 364; “j5:eends faile filers,” 
365 ; “ Honours change manners,” 393 ; “ the 
parish priest never remembreth that he was 
ever paiish clerk,” ; “checkeand checke- 
mato,” ib.; “he could not diseerne a goose 
fi*om a capon,” 395; “a man found in 
a cloud,” 396 ; “a fooles paradise,” 400 ; 


“left , . . post alone,” 404; “Ficiidi men 56 
Biitans great posters small fosters,” 417 side- ^ 
note 2; “bag and baggage, ”*420; “haue 
him in a trip,” 426 ; “cause him to lt^)e 
head]esse,”i&. ; “cast a trumpe in his’waie,” 
448; “made faire weather Of altogetfieii^,” 
504 ^ ’ 

Pyx (box for preserving the liost), a soldier 
' strangled for stealing a, 184 

“ quaile,” fail, 316 

“qu|rell,” list of charges, 101 1 ; 134 « 4 ; 

144 

Queeij^ Hiue, Qneenhithe, 261 
“ questmdb^gers,” jurymen, 272 
“quineh,” start, 203 
Quoint, Francis, 96. See Coint 

“ radicate,” i*oote<f, 249 

Earabures, David seigneur de, Grand Master of 
the Crossbowmen, encamps at Agi»court, 
185 ; slam, 196 

Eamston, Sir Thomas, joins Bolingbroke's 
invasion, 96 

Eatcliffe, Sir*Eichard (“the Eat,” 847), super- 
intends the execution of Eivers, Grey, and 
Vaughan, 368 ; his character, ih*; hindered 
Tyrrel’s advancement, 389, 390; slain at 
Bosworth, 42^ 

“ reare supper,” second supper, 28 
“reculed back,” fell back, 338 
Began, her answer to Lear, 3 ; marries Hen- 
ninus^ ib , ; diminishes Lear’s retinue, 4 
“ reserued,” except, 162 
“retawnts,” repetition of taunts, 393 
Eice ap Thomas joins Eichmond, 408 
Eichard L, Xing of England, date of his death, 
45 w 3 ; slam at Ohaluz, 48 ; why called 
Coeur de Lion, 50; bequeaths England to 
John, 52 ; his heart buried at Eouen, 225 

II., present when Bolingbroke accuses 

Norfolk of treason, 78; orders the dnkes’ 
airest, ib. ; endeavours to reconcile them, 79, 
80, 81 ; hears the appeal of treason, 80, 81 ; 
swears^ that he will cease endeavouring to 
reconcile the dukes, 81 ; appoints time and 
lace for their combat, 82 ; conspiracy against 
im in 1397, 45. ; orders Nottingham to 
despatch Gloucester, on pain of death, 82, 83; 
rebuked by Gloucester for surrendering Brest, 
84, 95 ; comjds^s *5>f Gloucester’s enmity ; 
84 ; persuaded tn despatch Gloucester, 85 ; 
summons a parliament, 45. ; goes to Coventry, 
86 ; Bolingbroke and Norfolk take leave of 
him, tk ; enters the field at Coventry, 87 ; 
stays the combat, 88 ; banishes Bolingbroke 
ana Norfolk, 45. ; makes them swear that 
they will keep apart, 89; shortens Bolings 
broke’s exile, tk ; resolves on a campaign, in 
Ireland, 89; sets England to farm, 90; 
reconciled to the Londoners, 45, f issues blank 
charters, 45. ; finpoSes fines and a new os^th, , 
45., 94 ; exacts money fifqm clergy for, 

Irish campaign, 91 confiscates BoEngbrofe’s 
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bl^ritairce, ib, ; prevents Bolingbrokeie mar- 
riage, 92 5 appoints York lieutenant-general, 
93 5 goes fo Ireland, ib, ; excepts nobles fiom 
pardon, ib, ; disinherits heirs, ^b ; a poll-tax 
levied for, 98, 94; proclaims Northumber- 
a trait<», 99 ; receives news (delayed by 
COTtrary ^inds) of Bolingbroke’s landing, 
100 5 persuaded to de%>r hisieturn, ib, ; sends 
Salislj|iry to gather an army, 102, 103 ; Glen* 
dower said to have served him, 105 ; lands in 
Wales, 106; dismissesand leaves his army, 106, 
107 5 at Conway, 107 ; jan ambush Idd for 
him, 107 n 1 ; sees Bolingbroke’s* army 
approaching Flint, 107, 108; dines, 10^ meets 
Bolingbroke, ib, ; rides with hin^^to iTondon, 
ib, ; ^persuaded to abdicate. 113 ; reads 
and signs the scroll of his aodication, 114, j 
118 5 which is read in parliament, 117 ; his 
crimes set forth in articfet, zb, f puts his ring 
on Bolingbroke’s finger, 117, 118; delivers 
hii crown to Bolingbroke, 118 ; named John, 
ib,; his ** noble housekeeping,” 119; com- 
mitted to the Tower, zb, ; design to waylay 
fifc, 121 ; plot to restore him, 122 — 124 ; 
his greyhound Mathe, 124 ; murdered, 

126 ; date of his death, 126 2 ; his funeral, 

128 ; buried at King’s Langley, ib, ; his 
person and character, 128, 129 ; flattered by 
Bushy, 130 ; his heir presujnptive was Roger 
Earl of March, 184 (cp. n 1); his body 
removed to Westminster, 188 
Richard III, expresses remorse for his nephews* 
murder, xiv (cp, 424) ; date of his birth, 
287 2 ; his cognisance called a hog, 347 ; 

date of his accession, 376 tp 3 ; crowned, 387 ; 
spreads a rumour' of Anne’s death, 388 ; m- 
tends to many his niece Elizabeth, ib,, 899- 
401 ; plans his nephews’ murder, 389, 390 ; 
charges Stanley to prevent Richmond’s mother 
, from plotting, 391 ; prophecy that Richmond 
would he fatal to him, 392 ; refused to ^ve 
Buckingham the earldom of Hereford, ib,, 
393 (cp, 362, 460 n 2) ; thanks Tyrrel for 
murdering his nephews, 394 ; but disapproves 
of their sepulture, 394, 895 ; his plan for 
suppressing Buckingham’s rebelhou, 397 ; 
makes overtures to Elizabeth, 899, 400; 
denies that he meant to marry Ms niece, 400 
n t ; marches against Buckingham, 401 ; 
after Richmond’s landing summons his friends | 
to muster forces, 9xe persons whom he 
most mistrusted, 402 ; offers a reward for 
■Buckingham’s apprehension, 404 ; hostility 
or bditference among his followers, 410 ; 
encamps near Bosworth, 411 ; outnumbered 
Richmond, <5. ; his white courser, zb, ; his 
dream, 413 ; draws up his army, 415 ; com- 
mands the main body at Bosworth, zb, ; his 
spee<ii to his army, 416, 417 ; his summons 
rejected by Stanley, 417 ; defers the execution 
of Georgb Stanley, 417, 418 ; 3 oins battle, 
418 ; refused to fly when^defeated, ; as- 
sails Richmond,* overthrowing those who 
opposed him, 419; slain, 420; his soldiers 


Rut 

submit to Richmoip, 421 ; his person and 
character, 422, 423 ; portentous birth, 422 ; 
habit of biting his lip, 423 
Ri hmond, Henry Tudor, Earl of, Henry YI.’s 
prophecy about, 828, 329 ; his person and 
character, 328 % 2, 424; date of his birth, 
328 n 4 ; taken to Brittany, 329, 330 ;^ors6t 
joins him there, 887 ; hears that Richard will 
marry the Prmcess Elizabeth, 888 ; promises 
to marry her, *399 ; sails with an army to 
join Buckingham, 402 ; his fleet dispersed 
by a tempest, 4A4, 406 ; treacherously invited 
to land at Poole, 406 ; returns to Normandy, 
405, 406 ; lands af Milford, 406 ; could not 
depend on Stanley’s help, 407 ; his army in- 
creases, 407, 408; meets Stanley, 412; en- 
camps, 412, 418 ; his speech before the battle, 
414, 416 ; a ftarsh on his right flank, 418 j 
keeps Richard at bay, 419; crowned after 
Bosworth field, 420 ; removes to Leicester, 
ib, ; his speech after the battle, 421 
, Margaret, dowager Countess of, com- 
municates with her son, 391 ; broaches his 
marriage to the Prmcess Elizabeth, 398 
Rivers, Richard Woodvile, Earl, envoy (in 
1462) to York, 285 ; his daughter Elizabeth 
wooed by Edward IV., 810, 811 

, Anthony Woodvile, Earl, flees with 

Edward lY. from England, 825 ; governor of 
Edward’s elder son, 361 ; his character, ib, ; 
arrested by Gloucester and Buckingham, 354 ; 
sent to Pomfret and beheaded, 865 ; date of 
his execution, 366 ti 2. Sec Scales, Anthony 
Rochford, George Boleyn, Baron, hearer of the 
princess Elizabeth’s canopy, 606 
Rokesby, Sir Thomas, sheriff of Yorkshire, 
defeats Northumberland and Bardolf, 157 
Romans, the, and the English, aspects of their 
camps compared, 186 
"rongenj” rung, 254 
“rore,” commotion, 323 n 1, 352 
Eos, William de Ros, Baron, joins Bolingbroke, 
98 ; goes with Mm to meet York, 102 
Eotheiham, Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
Cardinal, and Chancellor, hears that Edward 
V/s journey had been interrupted, 354, 365 ; 
takes the ^eat seal to Elizabeth, 355, 356 ; 
asked to bring York from sanctuary, 358 
(cp, 367 fi 1) ; Ms answer, 358, 369 ; aavises 
Elizabeth to part with York, 360; brin^ 
him from sanctuary, 360 ; takes part in the 
coronation council, 368 

Roussy, John Count of, slain at Agincourt, 196 
Rowell, Thomas {** sir Thomas LoueIl”)^ves 
Dorset’s life, 403 n 1 
‘‘rowned,” whispered, 386 
Rushes a floor covering, 856 
Ruthal, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, Ms private 
accounts accidentally seen by Henry YIIL, 
472, 473 

Rutland, Edward Earl of, conspires against 
Hemy IV., 122, 123; detected by York, 
124 ; obtains Henry’s pardon, ib, See Albe- 
marle, and York, Edward Duke of 
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Rutland, Edmund, Earl df, in a^ms witli Richard 
Duke of York, 295 ; beloved by the Irish, 
29,6 ; his tutor tries to save his life, 297, 298 ; 
slain by Clifford, 298 ; his age, 298 n 1 j 
character, ^b. 
r 

“sacke, let,” caused to be put in a sack, 213 
*^sacre,” consecrate, 475 3 

sad,” grave, 381, 400 nl ^ 

**sadde,” firm, 238 n 3 

St. Maur, Richard de St. Maur, Baron, goes 
with York to meet Bolin^oke, 102 
St. Pauls, St. Pol, 185 r 
Sainte-Traille (Xaintrailles), Poton de, ex- 
changed for Talbot, 214 
Salisbury, the bastard of (son of Richard Earl 
of Salisbury), slain at Ferry^nidge, 305 

William Lungespee, Sari of, forsakes 

John for Lewis, 68 

, John de Montagu, Earl of, employed to 

prevent Bolinghroke’s marriage, 92; gathers 
an army to await Richard’s return, 103 ; 
meets him at Conway, 107 ; present when 
Richard met Boliugbroke, 109; conspires 
against Henry IV., 122, 123; beheaded, 127 

, Thomas de Montagu, Earl of, son of 

John, a negotiator of the treaty of Troyes, 
200 ; at Troyes when Henry V. was affianced 
to Katharine, 201 ; at HenTj^’s death-hed, 
208 ; mortally wounded, 214, 215 ; date of 
his death, 215 u 1 ; martial renown of, 217, 
218 

f Richard Heville, son-in-law of Thomas, 

Earl of, attends Henry YI.’a coronation m 
Paris, 228 ; married Alice de Montagu, 245 
» 1 ; his children, ib , ; a supporter of York’s 
claim, 283, 288; reconciled to the Lancas- 
trians, 290 ; his chancellorship, 294 nl; m 
arms with York, 295 ; welcomed in Kent, 
295, 296 ; beheaded, 300 ; his head removed 
from York gates, 307 

— Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of 
(1499 — 1539), married Sir Richard Pole, 396 ; 
date of her birth, 396 n 1 
^^sanctuarie children” unheard of, 360 
Sandys, William Sandys, Baron, regulated 
Wolsey’s banquets, 441, 442; date of his 
creation, 449 n 2; attends Buckingham’s 
execution, 450 

Say & Sde, James Fiennes, Baron, removed 
Jrom office, 269 ; charged with ceding Aigou 
and Maine, 278; beheaded, 278, 279; Hs 
head borne on a pole, 279 
Scales, Thomas Scales, Baron, taken prisoner 
at Patay, 207; joined with others in the 
siege of Orleans, 214 ; at the retaking of Le 
Mans, 217 ; charged to keep the Tower against 
Cade, 274 ; promises help to the Londoners 
inTesisting him, 275 

Anthony Woodvile, Baron (1462-69), 

, wried the, heiress of Thomas, Baron Scales, 
319 n L ' Rivers, Anthony Woodvile, 

, Earl of 

jSoots, the^ expel Maleohn^s English followers. 


Siw 

XU ^ 2 ; came fiom Ii eland* 3 1 ; ^defeat 

the Dvines at- Loncarty, * 16, ^ 17 ; defeat 
Sueno, King of Norway, 21; and 'Canute’s 
power, 22; make peace with the Hants, 
23; abhorred English excesses-, 42; de- 
feated at Nisbet and Honnldoh, ISl-^B**”; 
join the Percies, 135 ; attack Henry lV,*^s 
van at Shiewsbury, R46 ; defeated at Neville’s 
^ Cioss, 172 r- 

Scrope of Mash am, Henry Scrope, Baron, 
treason of, made public, 173 n 3; found 
guilty, ib ; his conspiracy detected, 174; 
led to doom himself, 174 % 1 ; high characti^r 
of, >75 ;..,says that he was bribed by Fiance, 
176 ; doomed by Henry, 176, 177 
Scrope, Richard, Archbishop of York, directed 
to report Richard’s abdication to parliament, 
114, 116, 117 ; ^devises the Percies’ articles, 
135, 151 ; Conspires against Heniy lY., 151 ; 
wears armour, 152 ; his character, ib, ; at 
Galtres Forest, ib. ; confers with Westenore- 
laud, l'>3, 154, aiiested by Westmoreland, 
164 ; said by others to have yielded Jjii^ly, 

r«. 

, Sir Stephen, accompanied Richard 11. to 

Conway, 107 ; piesent when Richard met 
Bolmgbroke, 109 
seelie,” innocent, 394 

Seely, Sir Bennat, conspirator against Henry 
lY , beheaded, 127 
Seimour, the lord.” See St. Maur 
sendall, silke,” 86 
sentence,” opmion, 501 

Sergeant-at-arms, Duncan’s, slain by rebels, 19 
(ci? 18) 

“ sew,” serve at table, 126 
Seytoii (Seiton), name assumed in Malcolm 
IIL’s time, 45 

Shaw, Dr. John or Ralph, his character, 376 , 
his arguments for Gloucester’s claim to the 
crown, 377, 379, 380 

, Sir Edmund, Mayor of London, receives 

Edward Y , 357 ; present during Bucking- 
ham’s speeches at the Guildhall, 381, 382, 
and at Baynard’s Castle, 383 
Shirley, Sir Hugh, slam at Shrewsbury, 147 
Shore, Jane, accused of wasting Gloucester by 
sorcery, 371, 372 ; kept by Hastings, 372, 
373 

Shrewsbury, John Ta|J>ot, Earl of (1442-53), 
appointed to besiege Dieppe, 280 ; seht to 
recover Guienne, 231 ; slain, ib, ; advised his 
son to fiee, 231, 232 ; h^ words to his son, 
282; epitaph, 233; his bones brought to 
England, 283 1 ; and found at Whitchurch, 
ib, 

Siczlms, father of Posthumus (C^wA), aids in 
Caesar’s defeat, ISnl; name in 18 
Sigismund, the Emperor, comes to make peace 
between Henry V. and Charles VL,, 190 ; 
seelos to make, peace between England and 
IVance, 234 , 

Sineli, thane of Glamis, fa41%er of Macbeth, IS „ 
Biward, Earl of Northumberland, 
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detlironea Macbeth, xiii n 1 ; ordered to 
•assiSfe Malcol »4 41 ; defeats Macbeth, 4l ; his 
,speech.wh#ii his sou was slam, ib, 

“|od,’* boiled, 247 

Somerset, John Beaufort, 1 st Duke of, his a^je 
^at^^^Iortim*^ death, 218 ; date of his death, 
6 ; rava<:;es Anjou, 230 

, Edmu«d BeauforUEarl of Mortain, 1431, 

Earl of Somerset, 144,^, 2nd Duke of, brother 
of Joh!fe, attends Homy Y**s funeral, 205 7^4 f 
the ** Somerset’* of 1 & 2 jEfen, VL^ 218 
335) ; his age at Mortimer’s death, ih , ; 
enmity between him atfd York, 218% 219 , 
attends Henry YI.’s coronation in Paris, 228 ; 
conspSs^gamst Gloucester, 246 ;*w^he«L made 
duke, 246 % 3 ; supersedes York •in the lieu- 
tenancy of France, 251 ; dateiof Ms lieuten- 
ancy, 251 % 1 ; retards York’s departure to 
France, 252 ; surrenders •Gaen, 263 ; blamed 
for the loss of Normandy, 283 ; nis committal 
to^ward demanded by York, 286 \ released 
by Margaret, 286, 287; accuses York of 
treason, 287 ; slain, 289 
Soirgssget, Hem^ Beaufort, 8rd Duke of, son of 
Edmund, advises Margaiet ta oppose York, 
294, 295 j at Wakefield, 296; flees from 
Towton, 306 % 2 ; deserts and rejoins the 
Lancastrians, 320 ; beheaded, %b, 

Edmund, 4th Duke of, brother of Henry, 

meets Margaret on her rkurn to England, 
338 n 4, 334 n 3 ; with Warwick at Barnet, 
335; taken prisoner at Tewkesbury, 338; 
beheaded, 339 

Somerville, Sir Thomas, perhaps ‘‘Someruile” 
in 3 Em. FZ, 342 
^‘songen/’ sung, 254 
“Southerie,” Surrey, 281 
Southwell, Thomas, accused of sorcery, 253; 

dies in the Tower, 259 
Sparhawk, a, strangled by an owl, 81 
** Spdncer.” (F. reading in EUlu IL Y. vi 8), 
127 ifh 1. See Despencer 
Stafford, Edmund Stafford, 5th Earl of, com- 
mands Henry lY.’s van at Shrewsbury, 146 ; 
slain, ; made Constable on the day of the 
battle, 45. 

Humphrey Stafford, Earl of, son of 

Humphrey Duke of Buckingham, slain at St. 
Albans, 290 

, Humphrey Stafford, Baron S. of South- 

wick, appointed tPk suppress the northern 
rebellion, 321 

, Sir Humphrey, and his brother, defeated 

, , by Cade, 272, 273 

• Standish, H^niy, Bishop of St Asaph, Katha- 
rine’s counsel, 457 

Stanley, Sir Thomas, has the custody of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, 259, 261 

Sir William, ddi Edward lY.’s escape 
fl-oiSthe Nevilles, 325 ; distrusted by Richai’d 
III*, 402 ; comes to Eichmond, 408 ; his con- 
iangent, 411 meets Biihmond, 412 ; ' his 
succ 0 t,;r gives Bichmond vietory at Bosworth, 
419, 420 


Stanb'y, Thomas 8!tanVy, Baron, ** Derby " in 
Eidk'z?(^ //Z, 350 ; JaWs pait in the corona- 
tion council, 363; mistrusts the separate 
councils, ; his dream, 304 ; charged by 
Biehard to prevent his wife from eomiiiuni- 
cating with Bichmond, 391 ; his son de- 
manded from him as a hostage, 402 , afraid 
to befriend Bichmond openly, 407 meets 
Bichmond, 412 ; i ejects Bichard’s summons, 
417 ; crowns Bichmond after Bosworth field, 
420 

Star, a blaming, seen in 1402, 137 (cp, 61 n 1) 

** states,” personw&f high rank, 422 
Stewards, Boeee’s genealogy of the, 35 ; they 
and the Fitz-Alans descended from Alan 
(ie7np. Hen. I ), t5. ti 2 

Stokesley, John, Bishop of London, asks his 
clergy’s aid m buying pardon of the pre- 
mumre, 507 7 M the coronation piocession of 
Anne Boleyn, 485, 487 

Storm, portentous, before the leave-taking of 
Henry and Francis, 427 
‘‘stoupes,” 221, “stoops,” 277, stulpes, short 
posts 

Strange, George Stanley, Baron, a hostage to 
Bichard IIL, 402; narrowly escaped execu- 
tion before Bosworth field, 417, 418 ; brought 
to his father after the battle, 420 
“streinable,” vehement, 405 
Sueno, King of Norway, invades Scotland, and 
is defeated, 21 ; ransoms his dead (if<a5c5.), 
22 nl 

Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, third Earl of, slain 
at Agmeourt, 196 

— — , William de la Pole, Duke of, brother of 
Michael, his intrigue with Margaret ficti- 
tious, xiii, xiv ; appointed to besiege Orleans, 
214 ; attends Henry YI.’s coronation in Pans, 
228 ; ambassador at Tours, 237 ; arranges 
Henry YI.’s marriage, 238 ; returns to Eng- 
land, 241 ; I his services acknowledged by 
Parliament, 241 nl; procurator for espous- 
ing Margaret to Henry, 243 : conveys her to 
England, 45. ; dispenses with her dowry, 244; 
cedes Anjou and Maine to Bene, 45. ; created 
Duke of Suffolk, zb, ; sent to bring Margaret 
from Fi'ance, 245 ; demands a fifteenth, 246 ; 
conspires against Gloucester, 45. ; aids 
Somerset to obtain the lieutenancy in France, 
251 ; accused of taking bribes from France, 
264 ; and of other crimes, 267, 268, 278 ; sus- 
pected of Gloucester’s murder, 268 , banished, 
269 ; murdered, 270, 271 ; prophecy of his 
fate, 270 n 3 

, Charles Brandon, Duke of (1514-46), a 

commissioner for levying a sixth, 482 ; found 
Buckingham guilty, 447 ; commands Wolsey 
to surrender the ^eat seal, 474 ; receives it 
ate much debate, 475 ; high steward for 
the coronation of Anne Boleyn, 483 ; in, the 
procession, 485 ; dismissed many of Katha- 
rine’s servants, 490 ; in the christening pro- 
cession of the princess Elizabeth, 506 
Summer, wet, in 1594, 158 n 1 


If 
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Sun obscured after Dmff*s murder, 31 ; ap- 
pears as*three suns af Mortimer’s Gro^, 301 ; 
ecjipse of, at Queen Anne’s death, 396 n 8 
“suppryse,” oppression 129, n 2 . 

** Surrey ” m the coronation procession of Anne 
Boleyn, 484. See Anmdel, William Mtz 
Al^, 485 

, Thomas Holland, Duke of, arrests 

Bolingbroke and Norfolk, 78 ; becomes bail 
for Bolingbroke, ih, ; sent by Kichard II. 
to make peace between Bolingbroke and 
Norfolk, 79 ; officiates as marshall in the 
lists at Coventry, 86—^ ; returns with 
Eichard from Ireland 106 ; accompanies 
Richard to Conway, 107 ; challenges Fitz- 
Walter, 111, 112 ; deprived of his dukedom, 
121, 122. See Kent, 3rd Earl of 
Surrey, Thomas Howaid, Earl ofY1483 — 1514), by 
Richard III.’s creation, 36rW 2 ; summoned 
to oppose Richmond, 401 ; in the vaward 
at Bosworth, 415. See Howard, Sir Thomas, 
and Norfolk, 2nd Duke of 

, Thomas Howard, Earl of (1514-24), was 

near stabbing Wolsey, 448. See Norfolk, 
3rd Duke of 

Surrienne, Frangois de, le Arragonnois, sur- 
prises the Castle of “Comill,” 224, 225. 
(Source for the fictitious surprise of Rouen, 
1 JTen. FZ, III. ii.) 

Talbot, John Talbot, Baron, defeated at Patay, 
207 ; exchanged for Poton de Sainte-Traille, 
214; joined with others in the siege of 
Orleans, id, ; retakes Le Mans, 216, 217 ; 
dreaded by the French, 217 ; a scare to 
children, 218 ; created Earl of Shrewsbury, 
228. See Shrewsbury 

, Sir Gilbert, joins Richmond, 408 

“tapet,” hanging, 213 
“Te Deum” sung after Agincourt, 197 
“tempering,” experimenting, 255 siAmote 
“ Temple-garden ” scene, characters in the, 218, 
247^1 

Tenantius, form of the name, 7 1 ; aids in 

Caesar’s defeat, 13 1 

Thanes of Scotland made earls, 45 
Thomas of Lancaster. See Clarence, Thomas 
Duke of 

Thomas, St, of Waterings, Southwark, 198. 
A brook or spring dedicated to St Thomas k 
Becket, — Cunningham’s Emdhook of London, 
1850, m 4:93, col, 2 , 

Thorpe, ' Thoinas? Baron of the Exchequer, an 
enemy ** to the famylie of York,” 292 n 1 , 
“thought,” sorrow, 127 
“ThoiSe,” Toul, 211 
* Thteske,” Thirsk, 167 
Tides, three continuous, in the Thames, 158 
Toison d’Qr brings Burgundy’s letter to Henry 
TI, 229 . 

'ftootin^hole,” ^jhole, 214 
“torcions,” wrongM, 388 n 2 
Ttoinovant (London), temple to Apollo in, 5 n 
I ; calW London, 14 mU 


Troyes, treaty of, its terms, 200, 201 ; 1st article 
of,^201, 202; 25tb article of, 202?? 28rd . 
article of, 202 % 1 ; sworn to, 203 
Tun, drinking-cup, 172 n 2 
“ tuition,” protection, 47, 359 
Tyler, Wat, says that he wij^^give laws^o 
England, 277, 278 
“type,” tip, summit, J135 
“tyrantlike,” 34 \ 

•^yrrel, Sir James, his character, 389 ; kept 
under by Ratchffe and Catesby, 389, 390; 
agrees to despatch Richard HI ’s nephews, 
399; carries out 'the busmess, 394 ; thanked 
by Richard, zd, 

f Siu^ Thomas, quite unlikert'iSs brother 

Sir JamesT, 390 

r 

‘ ‘ underset,” propped up, 349 
“ undertooke,” understood, 272 
Universities, ‘’foreign, consulted about Henry 
VIII.’s marriage, 479 
“ unlieful,” unbehevmg, 238 n 3 
Uiswick, Christopher, a messenger to Richmond 
from the Countess, 409 * ^ 

Uter (or Uthen), called Pendragon, 5 » 1 ; borne 
to battle in a litter, 226 
“ utter barrester,” 105. “ And they pbarristers] 
are called UUer BarrUt&ra, i, e. Pleaders 
without the Bar, to distinguish them from 
Benchers, or those who have been Reader^ who 
are sometimes admitted to plead within the 
Bar ; as the King, Queen, or Prince’s Oomisel 
are.” — Cowel’s L<tw LHciiomry^ 1727, s. v, 

Taudemont, Feiri de Lorraine, Count of, slain 
at Agincourt, 196 

Yaughan, Sir Thomas, arrested by Gloucester 
and Buckingham, 354 ; sent to Pomfret and 
beheaded, 865 ; his last words, 868 1 

Yaux, Sir Nicholas, attends Buckingham’s 
execution, 460 

Yenetian Senate assist Bolingbroke in ms pil- 
gnmage to Jerusalem, 160 n 1 
Yere, Aubrey de (heir of John, twelfth Earl of 
Oxford), beheaded, 314 

Yernon, Sir Richard, taken prisoner at Shrews- 
bury and beheaded, 147 
“ Yetuquessine, Yexin, 52, 64 
“Yici,” translated “I ouercame,” in North’s 
Plutarch, 12 1 

Yilleins’ revolt and Cade’s rebellion dramatically 
amalgamated, xi ; '‘^illeins kijl lawyers, 
schompiasters, and noblesi 271, 272 ; release 
prisoners, 273 n 4 ; bum the Savoy, and the 
lawyers’ lodgings in the Temple, 277 ; destroy 
records, 278 

Wales, Edward Prince of (afterwards Edward 
IL), punished by his father for reviliiig a 
roym officer, 161 2 

— , Edward Prince of (the Black Prince), 
defeats the French at Or4cy, X7l ^ 

, Henry Prince deserted by Worcester, 

136 ; distrusted by his father, 140 ; whose cdu- 
fidence he regains, id , ; Mi^troathful vagaries; 
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lil^isgiraQed by bis father, tb» and 161 w 1 ; 
rob^^s receivers, 141 2 ; was much younger 

tba:^Hotspur, 142 ; wounded at Shrewsbuiy, 
but continues fighting, 146 ; removes his 
father’s .crown,* 158 ; strikes chief*justice 

f kasicoign, >i. 163 n 1 ; insults Gascoign, 
61^ at whose bidding he goes to prison, 
163 ; m danger from an assassin, 213 ; charge 
of Mortimer entrusted TO, 219. Henry v 
Wales, ]ftward, Lancastrian Prince of, meeting* 
between, and his father, 303 ; dubbed knight, 
ib ; said not to be Henr^ son, 304 ; espoused | 
to Anne Neville, 318 ; returns to England, | 
337 ; murdeied after Tewkesbury field, 340 

* , EalHid, Yorkist Prince of. &«Ed#ardy, | 

**wanhope,” despair, 400 
Warhani, William, Arcbbishop*#f Canterbury, 
Katharine’s counsel, 457 
warlie,” warlike, 422. “^The |rle of Hunt- 
yngdon also this yere [1433] was sent into 
Fraunce with a warly company.” — Fa^, ii. 
608 % 

Warwick, Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of (1369 — : 
rebels agaifist Eichard II., 94 

, Eichard Beauchamp, Eafl of (1401-39), I 

son of Th<^as, envoy from Henry V. to Philip ; 
the Gotd, 199 j at Troyes when Henry was 
affianced to Katharine, 201 ; at the siege of 
Melun, 201 Ij attends on Henry T.’s 
funeral, 205 4 ; at Henry’s death-bed, 

208 ; appointed guardian of Henry YL, 209 
n 1 ; attends Henry’s coronation in Palis, 
228 ; his lieutenancy in France, 237 n 3 ; 
death, ib, ; 247 n 1 

, Hen^ Beauchamp, Duke of (1444-45), 

son of Eichard, his sister married Eichard 
Neville (the King-maker), 245 n 1 

Bktod Neville, Earl of {1449-71), Ms 
hospitality, 247 j when bora, and made earl, 
247 « 1 ; the dramatic “ Warwick,” ib,; his 
ch*aeter,247?i2; a supporter of York’s claim, 
283, 288 ; assumed the Beauchamp badge, 
288 ; reconciled to the Lancastrians, 290 ; 
escapes from a Lancastrian riot, ib, ; made 
captain of Calais, 294 n 1 ; charged with 
Henry’s custody, 295, 302? welcomed by 
the Kentishmen, 295, 296 ; joins Edward, 
301 5 defeated at St. Albans, 302 ; slays his 
korae at Ferrybridge, 805 ; conducts Henry | 
YL to the Tower, 309; negotiates thei 
marriage of Bona to JEdward, 313 ; angered by 
Mward’s marriage to Elizabeth Grey, 316 ; 
aid by Edward’s insult to a relative, 316, 
fugues with Margaret, 317, 318 ; his 
daughte?: ^ne espouses Edward Prince of 
Wiles, 31^ ‘j tempted Clarence to revolt, 319 ; 
his daughter Isabel marries Clarence, 320; 
secretly foments a rebellion, ib, ; Ms invasion 
favoured, 322, 323 n 1 ; date thereof, 322 « 3 ; 
prodftaims Henry YL, 323 , captures Edward, 
323, 324 ; releases Henry from the Tower, 
326 ; made governs of^England, 827 ; in 
Warwickshire when Edward landed, 333 to 1 ; 
refuses Edward*if ofiter of battle at Coventry, 
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334 : rejects Claremje's offer of peace, ib , ; 
folHivs Edwardis mafch from Coventry, SS6, 
837 ; slain, 387 ; Ms speech before l^rnet 
field, 338 7» 2 

WanvickjEdward Plantagenet, Earl of(l 490-09), 
his long imprisonment, 895; was ** \cne 
innocent,” ib, 

Washford, Y'exford, 233 
Waterton, Sir Eobert, joins Bolingbroke’s inva- 
sion, 96; inarchcgagainstNoithumberland, 148 
**wecrish,” slirunk, 372 
** weird sisters,” 24 

Welshmen dispefifc, believing Eichard IT to 
be dead, 103; reb4, led by Glendower, 105, 
137 ; aid the Percies at Shrewsbury, 146 ; 
desert Buckingham, 404 
W'elshwomen mutilate the slain, 131 
West, Nicholas* Bishop of Ely, Katharine’s 
counsel, 467 

Westminster, Abbot of (William Colchester), 
present at Kichard's abdication, 118 ; author 
of a conspiracy against Henry IV,, 122, 123 ; 
his subsequent history* 127 
Westmoreland, Ealph Neville, Earl of (1397- 
1425), receives Bolingbroke’s oath at Doncas- 
ter, 100, 101; goes with himtomeet Yoik, 102; 
receives the gages of Aumerle and other lords, 
111, 112 ; attaches Carlisle, 116 ; marches 
against Northumberland, 148 ; and against 
Archbishop Scrope, 152; quells Scrope’s 
revolt by politic dealing, 162—154 ; another 
account of his procedure, 154, 155 ; advises 
Henry Y. to conquer Scotland, 172 ; not at 
Agincourt, 187 

, Ealph, Neville, Earl of (1425-84), grand- 
son of the first earl, and the dramatic 
Westmoreland, 342 

Whale stranded, 156. (Simile in 2 Mm, IF„ 

. lY. iv. 40, 41.) 

**whifiler,” fifer, 197 

White Hart in Southwark, Cade lodges at the, 
274 

White rose, Edward lY.’s emblem, 342 
“wight,” blame, 352 

William of Lane (“de L&umn,”~^^ays^aneSf 
Surtees Soc. ed., p. 35) advises Morgan not 
to deny the king’s blood, 60 
Willoughby of Eresby, William Willoughby, 
Baron, joins Bolingbroke, 98 ; goes with Mm 
to meet York, 102 ; sent to ravage near 
Amiens, 280 

WEtshire and Ormond, James Butler, Earl of, 
attends Henry YL’s coronation in Paris, 228; 
fied from St. Albans, 290 ; defeated at 
Mortimer’s Cross, 300, 801 
WEtsMre, William^ Scrope, Earl of, farms 
England, 9C) ; , gives adtice for resisting 
Bolingbroke, 98 ; fiees to Bristol, 100 ; be- 
headed thisre, 104 ; reprobated by the com- 
mons, 130 

; Winchester, Bishop of. See Beaufort, Henry 
i Winds, great, after Duff's mui’der, 31 ^ 

I " wisehardie,” 204 

I Witch, revenge of the First (MacK)^ 22 ; 
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witches at Fprres, 22| 23 ; prophecies of a, 
to Macbeth, 36 ‘ I • • 

**wi4|Bheiie,’’ witchcraft, 212 

WolSey, Thomas, escorts Francis'I. in the vale 
of Andren, 425 , angered by Buckingham’s 
abuse, 426 ; imprisons Bulmer, ih, ; per- 
suades Henry to meet Francis, 428 ; regulates 
their interview, %1> ; bribed by Charles Y. to 
dissolve their friendship, 429, 430 ; devises a 
tax of a sixth, 431, 432 ; excuses himself for 
projecting it, 433 ; claims credit for its 
remission, 434 ; procures Knyvet to accuse 
Buckingham, 434, 435 ; hS stately banquets, 
441 ; great resort to Ms house, 442 ; to one 
of his banquets Henry comes masqued, 
accompanied by masquers, 443—446 {cp, 441 
71 1) ; blamed for Buckingham’s death, 448 ; 
sends Surrey (3rd Duke of JTorfolk) away to 
Ireland as lieutenant, 449 j blamed for im- 
pugning Henry’s marnage to spite the emperor, 
462, 453; wished Henry to marry; the 
Duchess of Alen§on, 453 ; in commission 
with Campeggio, 458, 464 ; blamed for keep- 
ing Pace abroad, 455 ; his usual procession 
to Westminster Hall, 467 ; his two cross- 
bearers, %h , ; accused by Katharine, 461 ; 
asks Henry to acquit Mm of her charge, 
462; hears of Henry’s affection for Anne 
Boleyn, 470 ; desiresthepopeto defer Henry’s 
divorce, ih, (c??. 472) ; his dupHoity resented 
by Henry, 470, 471; his enemies frame 
articles against Mm, 471 ; delivers EuthaFs 
private accounts to Henry, 473 ; Ms bid for 
the papacy, iK ; surrenders the great seal 
after much debate, 474, 476 ; the articles 
framed against Mm, 476 ; condemned in a 
premunire, 477 ; takes account of his goods 
forfeited to Henry, 481, 482 ; wishes that he 
had served God better, 482; arrested by 
Northumberland, 490 ; comes to Leicester 
Abbey and dies there, 491 ; Ms character, 
foundations, and preferments, 492, 493 

Woodvile, Bichard (father of Eichard, Earl 
Elvers), keeps the Tower against Gloucester, 
212, 213 

Worcester, Thomas Percy, Earl of, dismisses 
Eichard II. ’s household, 98, 99 ,* prompts Ms 
brother and nephew to demand Mortimer’s 
ransom, 133 ; informs them of Henry IT.’s 
proposed absence in Wales, 136 ; deserts 
Prince Henry and joins HotspuT, 136, 137 ; 
sent to parley with Henry IT., 143 ; mis- 
reports to Hotspur the words of Henry, 144, 
145 ; taken prisoner and beheaded, 147 

Xaintrailles, 214, See Sainte-Traille 

York, Cecilia (Cecily), Duchess of, sends her 
Sons George and Eichard to Utrecht, 303 ; 
disapproves of Edward’s marriage to a widow, 
812 ; and. calls it bigamy, 885 » 2; dates of 
her birth and death, 886 » 3 ; sland^ed m 
Shaw’s sermon, 87^ ; asserts that Edward was 
betrothed to Elizabeth Lney, 886 | 


Yos: 

Yorl^ Edmund, Duke of, becomes Mil for 
Boiingbroke, 78 ; excuses GlcCcestert^^chUrd « 
11. , 84 ; reprof es Gloucester, a?id leaves the 
court, 85 ; comes to London with a po^r, 
%b , ; forgives Gloucester’s deatM 86 ; angered 
by the confiscation of Bolin^p^I^kq’s i]t?hejwt- 
ance, 91, 92 ; retires to King’s Lsiiigh^ 9.2*; 
appointed lieutenant-general eft England, 93 ; 

^ takes counsel to resist Bohnghrok^ 97, 98 ; 
his levies refuse to fight, 98, 1<S ; meets 
Boiingbroke at Berkeley Castle, 101, 102 ; 
goes with Boiingbroke to Bristol, 104 ; Ins 
twt marriages, 121 n 1 ; detects Eutland’s 
treason, 124 ; reveals it to HenrjJY^ id. ; 
his^haracter, 129 ‘ 

, Ed\^d Duke of, receives command of 

the vaward«l| Agincourt, 191 ; slam, 196 

, Eichard; Duke of, his age at Mortimer’s 

death, 21^ ; «nmity between him and 
Edmund Beaufort, 218, 219 ; was Mortimer’s 
heir, 219, 220 ; knighted by Henry YL, 223 
(cp. n 2) ; attends Henry’s 'Coronation in 
Paris, 228 ; ravages A^jou, 230 ; Ms lieu- 
tenancies in France, 237 n B; in Ef^land 
during the« truce, 245 ; married Cecilia 
Neville, 245 n 1 ; iugratiates ^imself with 
the Irish, 248 (cp. 282 n 1, 296) ; date of his 
lieutenancy in Ireland, 248 n 1 ; superseded 
by Somerset in the lieutenancy of France, 
261 ; his depaTture to France retarded by 
Edmund Beaufort, 252 ; wins support for his ,, 
claim to the crown, 255 ; Ms peMgree, 265 — 
258 5 supposed speech to the peers, 266 — 258, 
291 ; angered by Somerset’s surrender of 
Caen, 263 ; his ambition served by Glou- 
cestePs death, 264, 265 ; Ms friends instigate 
Cade’s rebellion, 266, 28271 2; date of his return 
from Ireland, 282 ; consults Ms friends about 
claiming the crown, 288 ; marches against 
Henry, 285 ; answers Henry’s envoys 286, 
286 ; demands Somerset’s committal to. ward, 
286 ; dissolves Ms army, ; finds Somerset 
at large, 287 ; becomes a prisoner, id. ; 
released through his son Edward’sintervention, 
288; defames Henry and Somerset, id ; 
seeks the Nevilles’ favour, id. ; wins the 
battle of St. Albans, 288, 289; his protector- 
ates, 290, 294; reconciled to the Lancas- 
trians, 290; breaks into Henry’s lodging, 
291 7i 3 ; steps up unto the throne, 291 7^ 4 ; 
declared heir app^ent, 292 — 294 ; his 
oath, 293 ; prepares fox war, 296 ; at Sa||!?al, . 
id . ; absolved from his oath, woulu not 
avoid battle at Wakefield# 297 f^.s'^ath, 
299, 300; his head set on York gates, 300 ; 
but removed by Edward, 807 

Edward, Duke of. See Edward lY. 

Eichard, Duke of (1474-83), taken from 

sanctuary to the Tower, 860, 361 ; was 
married to Anne Mowbray, 367 » 2f M , the 
custody of Slaughter^ 376 ; murdered, ^9^ > 
his body never feund,* 396 

York Place called White Hall, 487 n i 




